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ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


A  HE  dose  of  a  century  forms  an  important 
pejiod  in  which  we  are  naturally  called  upon 
to  reflect  on  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  me- 
ditate on  improvements  for  the  future.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Critical  Review  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  this  universal  duty :  but  in 
a  journal  which  has  already  lived  with  in- 
creasing credit  near  half  a  century,  to  change 
is  a  dangerous  attempt,  and  to  improve  no 
easy  task.  Indeed  the  few  alterations  which  have 
ever  been  suggested  to  us  from  it^  commence- 
ment,  show  very  strikingly  the  judgement  with 
which  the  plan  of  this  work  wais  originally 
projected :  a  plan  which  has  been  abl6  to  acr 
commodate  itself  to  the  increasing  bulk  ilhdt 
importance  of  literary  jpublications  without, 
any  real  change  in  its  arrangement. 
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Some  trivial  variations  have  indeed,  at  dif-^ 
ferent  times,  occurrqd  to  the  Editor,  w^hich  he 
has  occasionally  adopted,  and  occasionally^ 
abandoned.  To  combine  a  political  register 
with  a  literary  review  was  one  of  th^se,-r~ari 
union  whiqh  greatly  pleased  the  majority  of  our  . 
readers  on  its  first  introduction,  and  which 
is  still  surveyed   with  an    indulgent  eye   by 

,  a  respectable  class.   ,  It  seems,  however,   that 
the  space  allotted  'to  this  department  of  our 

''journal  may  be  better  filled  by  subjects  more . 
congenial  to  its  general  nature  ;  and^  obedient 
to  the  call  of  propriety,  on  the  commencement 
of  this  new  a?rathe  political  register  is  omitted, 
t — ^The  long  delay,  of  which  many  authors 
have  complained,  may  thus  in  part  be  obviated, 
and  the  increasing  value  of  foreign  productions 
jnore  advantageously  displayed. 

We  shall,  however,  ad4  another  departnient 
in  its  room; — we  mean  a  Review  of  Maps. 
(Geographical  knowledge  is  rapidly  extending^ 
gnd  its  numerous  errors  are  the  subject  of  daily  ' 
correptipn.  We  have  hitherto  confined  our  re- 
fnarks  to  hiaps  illustrating  thp  journeys  of  travel- 
lers;, ;vvhich  we  have  been  more  frequently  cora-r 
pelled  to  blfime  than  to  "cpnimend.     But  it  is  aj| 
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necessary  to  point  out  improvements,  as  to  detect 
errors;  and  to  this  more  pleasant  and  liberal  task, 
we  shall  occasionally  allot  a  few  pages  in  our 
Appendix.  In  this  indeed,  as  in  every  other 
science,  we  shall  consult  the  taste  of  the  public 
in  its  various,  and  for  the  most  part  irregular, 
eblis  and  floiys;  we  can  promise  only  to  suffer 
no  meritorious  work  of  this  kind  to  appear 
without  our  praise  ;  nor  any  essential  misrepre-' 
jsentations  to  escape  without  animadversion. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  descend  from  literary 
topics  to  pecuniary  considerations,  especially 
when  they  tend  to  fresh  claims  on  the  indul- 
gence of  our  readers.  Nothing  but  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  arising  from  tlie  peculiar  ur- 
gencies of  the  tinies,  could  have  induced  us  to 
raise  the  price  of  our  journal.  Since  the  last  ad- 
vance to  tm  shillings^  the  value  of  paper  has  in- 
creased nearly  thirty  per  cent*  and  is  expected  to 
rise  much  higher;  so  that  the  Booksellers  have, 
within  these  few  days,  raised  the  trade-price  of 
/  publications.  On  a  fair  comparison  it  will  be 
found  that  ^  a  number  of  this  Review  contains 
more  matter  than  piany  an  octavo  volume  of 
the  present  day  of  triple  its  price — a  consid^ra- 
.    |ion  which  may  tend  to  obviate  any  fair  ob- 
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.jection  on  general  principles.  At  the  same 
jtk»e  we  may  with  strict  justice  declare,  thtit 
the  pleasure  we  should  find  iii  reducing  the 
pA-ice,  on  the  recurrence  of  more  fev<mrable 
circumsfances>  is  sonne  motive  of  consolation 
under  the  present  painful  necessity;,  imposed 
upon  us  fey  a  destiny  which  no  private  endea- 
vours can  avert  or  coritrouK  ^  . 
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JANUARY,  1801. 


Art.  I.— ETPiniAOT  OPE2THS;  Euripidis  Orestes  adFidem 
Manuscrtptorum  emendaia  et  brevibus  Notts  Emeftdattonum  potts'*- 
simtim  Rationes  reddentibus  instructa.     In  Usum  stiididJ£  Juvin* 

'    tut  is.     8t«.     3  J.  senvedm     Wilkie. 

As  we  have  giveti  our  opinion  upon  the  talents  of  the  edi- 
tor with  sufficient  explicitness  in  iur  preliminary  remarks  on  th* 
Hecuba  in  our  jouthal  for  November  last,  we  shall  proccied  without 
ceremony  or  preamble  to  some  animadretftions  on  his  Orestes. 
Bespeaking  at  thqpame  time  the  patient  indulgence  of  our  readers, 
if  the  greater  length  and  superior  importance  of  this  play  should 
protract  our  remarks  beyond  our  former  limits  j  and  premising 
also  that  this  single  tragedy  of  Euripides  exhfbits  probably  more 
specimens  of  deviation  from .  the  purity  of  iambic  verse  (ill 
which  anomalies  we  mean  to  comprehend  every  dactyl,  anapseist, 
and  tribrachys,  except  the  dactyl  and  tribrachys  in  the  third 
foot,  a  variation  too  frequent  to  be  reckoned  an  anomaly)  than 
all  the  extant  tragedies  of  ^schyliis,  or  Sophocle^i  put  toge- 
ther; an  observation  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  inost  of  our 
readers,  and  must  be  deemed  a  singularity  by  all. 

On  ver.  8.  *  cJf  /*»  >^iyii(riv,  «.t.  ^.*  the  professoi^  ihakes  a  jusjt 
remark:  *  Istud  ftcv,  cui  non  respondetJf,  (more  accurately  he 
might  have  said,  Cui  m//^i»  Je  respondet)  innuit  Electram  parum 
credulam  esse.* 

But  this  admonition  is  t6o  aenigmatical  for  learners,  whicb^ 
indeed,  is  the  general  character  of  the  professor's  manner;  and 
his  object,  we  think,  would  have  been  more  effectually  answer^ 
ed,  had  he  said,  that  a  short  sentence  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
xyu  ys  ^^HH  ounotg  'auOofxah  was  to  be  tacitly  Supplied,  On  sudl 
Occasions,  by  the  reader, 

Ver.  51.  The  editor  properly  notices  the  propensity  of  the  co- 
pyists to  obliterate  the  dual  number,  and  excellently  corroborates 
his  observation  by  thus,  correcting  an  immusical  verse  of  Hel. 
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That  the  particle  av  is  occasionally  repeated  in  the  same  claujJi* 
must  be  allowed,  however  ungrateful  and  superfluous  it  may  ap- 
pear; but  no  necessity  existed  for  such  repetition  in  the  present 
instance :  -the  objection  might  have  been  removed  by  reading, 

SIS  tvfx.to\'  s\SoyS\  i  0OLvsf  ay  MONOlilN  ijv/  ^ 

We  are  mistaken  also  if  a  further  specimen  of  thi§  deprava-    • 
flon  have  not. essentially  injured  the  purity  of  numbers  in  a  vers« 
immediately  preceding,  v.  48.  where  we  would  correct, 

MfiTPOKTONOTNTE-  KV§ia—. 
On  v.  54. '  y^iif^svoL  h  NocvitXistoy  BKTtXyj^ujy  laXarri,^  the  professor 
very  properly  vindicates  the  curious  expression  >^iiuyqL  sxie^rj^wy 
^XoL^riy  but  adduces  nothing  new  in  its  support.  One  of  his 
three  instances  had  been  already  alleged  by  Musgrave,  and  the 
other  two  by  Mr.  "Wakefield,  in  his  Silva  Gritica,  and  Re- 
marks on  the  Ion  of  our  Tragedian.  Yet,  though  exifs^ajy  must 
not  be  obtruded  on  the  poet  here,  the  simple  verb  is  demanded 
by  him  at  v.  1278  of  his^lectra,  instead  of  -zB-a^wv,  the  present 
reading: 

*  i^yjrscofh  rr^y  <n^y  ocori  'SSlxvifKixy  IIEPXiN 
'      "  MsvsXaos — ^ — . 

^  Cur  N  finalem  in  sifsKXaucrzy  v.  12  et  similibus  addid^rim,  nein» 
iiisi  qui  communi  sensu  plane  careat,  requiret.  Sed  erunt  fortasse 
nonnulli,  qui  minus  necessario  hoc  factum  arbitraturi  sint  in  'jfa§£$uj^ 
%sv.  Rationes  igitur  semel  exponam,  nunquam  posthac  moniturus* 
Quanquam  enim  saepe  syllabas  natura  breves  positione  prod^ucunt 
tragici,  longe  libentius  corripiuiit,  adeo  ut  tria  prope  exempla  correp- 
tarum  invenias,  ubi  unum  modo  exstet-  productarum.  '  Sed  hoc  genus 
licentiae,  in  verbis  scilicet  non  compositis,  qualia  rEyivovy  Ti'ar^o^  cfeteris 
longe  frequentius  est.'  Rarius  multo  syHaba  producitur  in  vcrbo  com-  . 
posito,  si  in  ipsam  juncturam  cadit,  ut  in  -EooAy^pcro^  Andr.  2.  Eai- 
dem  parsimonia  in  augmentis  produccndis  utuntur,  ut  in  sitsKXcvcrsr 
fiup.  12.  }csK\r^a-Qoci  Sophocl.  Elect.  366.  Rarior  adhuc  licentia  esty 
ubi  praepositio  verbo  jungitur,  ut  in  OLTHor^oifoi  Phoen.  600.  Sed  ubi 
verbum  in  b»evem  vocalem  desinit,  eamque  duae  consonantes  excipiunt, 
quae  brcvem  manere  patiantur,  vix  credo  exempla  indubiae  fidei  inve- 
niri  posse,  in  quibus  syllaba  ista  producatur.  Ineptus  esset,  quicun-  ^ 
/  que  ad  MSS.  in  tali  causa  provotapet,  cum  nulla  sit  eorum  auctoritas;? 
id  solum  deprecor,  ne  quis  contra -hanc  regulam  eorum  testimonib 
abutaturj  MSS.  enim  neque  alter  alteri  consentiunt,  neque  idem  MS. 
sibi  ipse  per  omnia  constat.  Quod  si  ea,  quae  disputavi,  vera  sunt^ 
planum  est,  in  fine  vocis  add'jndam  esse  literam,  quam  addidi.**   p.  i6» 

Respecting  the  propositions  of  tliis  note,  various  objectioris 
present  themselves  to  our  minds  5  and  these  objections  we  shall 
propound  most  unreservedly  and  distinctly,  nor  with  less  confi- 
dence in  the  rectitude  of  our  persuasions,  than  that  which  uni- 
formly ratifies  the  de(?isions  of  the  professor.  After  a  statement 
of  the  arguments  ba  both  sides,  cur  learned  readers  "must  forn* 
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tl|ose  conclusions  whicR  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  merits 
of  the  respective  causes  and  the  substantial  evidence  oifc^cts, 

I.  Arc  we  ingenuously  billing  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
true  practice  of  the  ancients,  or  will  ^e  resolutely  determine, 
in  this  case  also,  *  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  V  What 
this  practice  was  may  be  cleariy  ascertained,  even  at  our  distant' 
period  of  time,  and  amidst  such  officious  depravation  of  autho- 
rities, as  far  as  the  highest  moral  presumption  can  approach  to 
certainty.  By  what  peculiar  dexterity  of  pronunciation  the 
Greeks,  themselves  contrived  to  remedy  the  shortness  of  the  syl- 
lable, where  the  final  nu  is  now  'employed  to  lengthen  it,  may 
be  probably  conjectured,  but,  like  all  other  sounds  of^  disused 
languages,  cannot  be  known  with  accuracy,  nor  is  indeed  neces- 
sary or  very  important  to  be  known.  Remaining  MSS,  and 
their  representatives,  the  earliest  editions,  are  to  us  the  only 
practical  vouchers*  in  this  inquiry.  When  the  professor,  with 
artful  anticipation,  gravely  informs  his  readers  that  the  authority 
of  MSS  is  NONE  /«  this  case^  he  not  only  exhibits  a  degree  o£ 
Jissurance  which  is  truly  unpardonable,  and  resolves  at  all  ^ent^ 
by  this  self-complacent  edict  to  cut  the  knot  which  he  is  unable 
to  untie,  but,  in  fact,  tacitly  surrenders  his  cause  as  utterly  inde- 
fensible through  any  rational  and  legitimate  deductions  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  question.  As  to  his  standing  charge 
of  a  deficiency  in  comrrion  sense y  or,  in  plainer  language,  of  idiotism\  on, 
those  who  disparage  and  neglect  the  final  «», — a  charge  strictly 
applicable  to  most  of  the  early  editors,  and  to  Mi^sgrave,  Brunck, 
^nd  some  others  among  the  modems, — our  readers,  on  the  result 
of  the  arguments,  must  judge,  on  which  ^arty  such  a  peevish 
reproach  more  particularly  fastens^  It  will  probably  be  found 
to  recoil  on  the  accuser.  That  all  ancient  MSS  origindly  omit- 
ted this  final  letter  ipay  be  most  reasonably  and  convincingly 
•  inferred  from  the  primary  editions  of  the  poets,  and  from  exist-* 
ing  MSS ;  but  we  must  never  fail  to  recollect  the  propensity  of 
all  transcribers  to  adjust  tlieir  copies  more  or  less  by  the  stan- 
dard of  their  own  conceptions,  and  the  measure  of  their  own  pro- 
ficiency in  learning ;  and  this  propensity  induced  them  gradually 
to  add  the  final  nuy  from  a  persuasion  of  its  necessity  to  secure' 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  verse  -,  so  that  their  progressiva 
and  accumulating  officiousness  made  rapid,  advances,  in  a 
course  of  ccnturiea,  towards ^n  entire  obliteration  of  those  tracer, 
by  which  this  peculiarity  might  have  been  estimated  and  de- 
cided. Such  an  event  can  excite  no  surprise,  howeYer,  when 
we  bbserve  a  correspondent  exemplification  of  it  in  the  conduct; 
pf  pur  professor.  He  not  only  inserts  the  nu  in  apposition  to  hia 
Aldine  edition  and  his  MSS,  when  a  single  consonant  succeeds^ 
but  whei|  two  are  at  hand  to  support  tlie  syllable,  clenching 
this  unliappy  termination  with  most  tiolcnt  animosity,  beyond 
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his  prcdecftssdrs,  like  SrRENGtt  and  Poficfe  In  the  Protnfethetiil 
of  jEschylus, 

2.  Amidst  the  infinity  of  proofs  whicji  present  themselved 
.on  this  occasion,  we  shall  only  mention  to  our  readers,  tind 

recommend  to  their  especial  consideration,  the  quotations  from 
the  poets  in  the  old  editions  of  the  classics,  and  even  in  mo- 
dern republications,  where  the  editor  has  been  a  learned  and 
conscientious  scholar ;  (see  a  specimen  in  Wesseling's  Diodorus 
Siculus»  from  the  tragic  poet  Carcinus,  in  a  fragment  quoted  in 
Kb.  V.  sect.  5.  of  that  author),  and  with  them  me  various  read- 
ings to  Oppian's  Halieutics,  Potter's  Lycophron,  and  Brunck's 
Apollonitts  Rhodius  in  partiQular.  These  varieties  would  have 
been  unquestionably  much  more  frequent  than  we  find  them, 
had  not  editors  in  general  contented  themselves  with  passing 
them  over  as  ne^gligent  erron^  utterly  unworthy  of  distinct  notifi- 
cation (  a  persuasion  which,  in  conjunction  with  that  disposition 
to  correct  after  their  own  fancies,  leaves  us  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  any  indications  at  all  of  the  ancient  ortho- 
graphy should  be  remaining  at  this  day.  Thus,  why  the  late 
copyists'  so  frequently  inserted  the  final  ««,  where  it  was  actually 
wanting  in  their  MSS,  we  can  immediately  apprehend;  but 
their  omission  of  this  letter  in  such  innumerable  instances,  sur- 
viving the  incessant  havoc  of  unfaithfulness,  ^onceit^  and  indo- 
lence, even  to  this  hour^  if  it  were  not  omitted  in  the  original 
MSS,  is  utterly  inconceivable;  and  forms  a  presumption  in  fa- 
vour of  this  practice,  as  the  genuine  usage  of  the  ancients, 
founded  on  most  evident  and  incontrovertible  principles,  immu- 
table as  Truth  and  Nature;  and  constitutes  a  problem,  to  which 
neither  the  professor,'  nor  any  other  man  alive,  will  be  able  to 
offer  a  solution,  in  consistency  with  their  own  persuasions  and 
conduct,  to  the  end  of  time.  Till  this  solution,  however,  be  at- 
tempted with  success,  a  little  more  modesty  of  insinuation,  and 
fewer  licentious,  interpolations  of  unexceptionable  documents, 
will  not  less  biecome  their  boldness  of  assertion  and  imbecility 
of  proof.  ^ 

3.  A  futther  demonstration  that  the  paragogic  na  was  em* 
ployed .  by  the  ancients  for  no  other  purpose  man  that  of  pre- 
venting a  iifitus  between  two  concurring  vowels,  is  manifest, 
from  this  particularity  :  It  never  lengthens  a  syllable  in  the  cae- 
sural  pauses  of  epi-c  poetry,  like  every  other  vowel  and  conso- 
nant, when  convenience  may  require :  just  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  occasional  expedient,  destitute  of  all  efficacy'whatever 
on  the  quantity  of  syllables*  ,  \ 

4.  The  professC)r's  remarks  on  the  doubtful  syllables  of  such 
words  as  ^oXvx^va  os,  vKBKXwtrav,  xfixATjo-fia*,  and  the  like^  is  the 
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disingenuous  rem^rlc  of  pne  whp  lia§  resolved,  at  a}l  eyent§,  to 
support'  a  prerconceive4  opinion,  Tlie  fact  i^,  such  §y liable^  ar? 
in  reality  made  long  much  oftener  than  he  i$  willing  to  allow  \ 
and  tl^e  genuine  reason  why  they  are  more  frequently  mad4 
-  short,  is  not  a  reason  which  assists  his  argument^  but  one  of  an- 
other nature^  and  better  known  to  no  man  than  to  hioiself,  from 
hi^  superior  insight  into  these  subjects;  namely,  the  iwr^yri- 
quent  convenience  of  short  syllables  in  iambjc  verse,  and  the  capa* 
city  of  introducing  such  words  into  a  greater  variety  of  stations 
withput  detriment  to  tlie  modulation  of  the  numbers.  Besides^ 
as  the  short  syllables,  thrpughpnt  th^  language,  ar^  qonfe^^e^ly 
less  numerous  than  the  long,  our  reply  is  equally  pertinent  with 
reference  to  dissyllables,  such  as  rsxyoy  and  leoLt^os,  the  examjplcs 
specified  by  the  professor.  He  tells  us  also,  but  with  a  degree 
of  hesitation,  suggested  by  his  consciousness  qf  difficulty  in  re^ 
conciling  some  specimens,  which  we  could  produce,  to  his  hy- 
pothesis, <  that  legitimate  instances  of  a  lengthened  syllable  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  begins  with  two  conso- 
nants^ which  would  permit  that  syllable  to  be  short,  can  scarcek/ 
be  produced.'  We  are  not  disposed  to  contest  this  point  per- 
tinaciously with  onr  learned  editor.  The  rule  is  unquestionably 
very  general;  and  the  interference  of  very  few  indisjputable  ex- 
amples only  of  the  contrary  prevWs  us  from  pronouneing  it  s^n 
universal  Qznon.  '        ., 

Ver.  73.'  *  f«a^y  w  roiXouva^  av  tB  Koctriyyyjros  rs  0-0$ 

*  Honim  versuum  sententia  facilis,  constructio  impedita.  Heathius 
ex  schoiiaste  s^si  pro  sfv.  Sed  vix  puto  scholiasten  ita  leg^sse;  tan- 
turn  exponit  B(pv  per  s(pvre9  et  hoc  per  €;p^£r£.  Exei^fipla  phraseos, 
irws  eiiiA,  attulit  Musgravius,  sed  ex  minus  prohatis  auctonhus»  Lucir 
ano,  jBlliano,  Juli^no.  Addit  spholiastes:  aynovyrBs  nyss  fo  6$s  avn 
roy  6arTi$  (poLffiv.  ea-ri  ^s  o^s  hoL  /xctrou  hiKtiv^Qv.  Fprtasse  JUi  cV  lege- 
runt.  Nihil  s^ne  meliuis  video,  quafn  ut  ita  legatur,  et  haec  sit  con- 
8tr^ctipj»  irujs  (sars  vel  «%£rg)  ^u  rs  KO(.iriyyr/rQ$  ts  <tos  O^Bcrrr^g,  is  spy 
fJ^r^rcps  <poysvs  ;*    F.  12. 

What  a  storm  is  the  professor  raising  in  a  bucket  1  Never 
was  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  passage,  if  you  remove  but 
a  single  comma,  thus : 

XK-^^wv  OgB<rTyj$  jWr^'^'fOf  Q^e  ^ovbvs  s(pu; 

No  sort  of  peculiarity  distinguishes  this  distich,  unless,  per*- 
chance,  the  collocation  of  the  significant  o^s  a  little  out  of  it^ 
consecutive  station,  which  is  an  arrangement  too  frequently  re- 
curring to  excite  hesitation  or  surptise,  and  may^  be  reckoned  by 
novices  a  singularity.  The  full  construction  of  the  passage,  and 
the  grammatical  order  of  the  words,  areAesc:  Xlccs,  m  raKofifsi, 
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ftivsvs  i^rjT^os ;  A  misconception  of  such  a  clear  unembarrassed 
expression  of  the  poet's  meaning  were  inexcusable  eVen  in  a  boy 
of  tolerable  proficiency  in  school  discipline. 

'  *  XO.  triyo^,  ciyor  contra  metrum  Aid.  et  infra  i8o.  Vs.  145.  HA, 
Aid.  Pro  Xejfrov  varia  lectio  in  scholiis  et  in  P.  Asy^ov;  sic  et  Diony- 
sius  Hal.  in  edd.  sed  in  MSS.  Xsifroy.  Asftov  quoque  Laertius  VII* 
^72.  quod  argumento  ejus  melius  convenit,  licet  Illustrius>  Laertium 
icxscribens,  KsvKOy  habeat;  Xsvkov  tameh*  magis  poeticum  videtur,  ut 
infra  Kbvx,ov  ovv^ix  949.  Si  hoc  legis,  (Tiya,  ciya  jungendum  est  cum 
fiSsrs'y  si  Xetrov  praefers,  fiya,  enya  sententiam  per  se  absolvit'.* 

'  The  professor  is  indebted  for  his  remark  to  the  scholiast, 
and  candour  might  have  led  him,  in  this  and  many  other  inr 
•stances,  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  his  instructors.  The 
distinction  appears  to  pur  n^inds,  however,  injudiciously  made 
fcy  one,  and  incansiderately  adopted  by  the  other.  If  the  readT- 
ing  Xeictov  be  retained,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  understand 
it  adverbiady;  for  the  term  may  be  very  properly  regarded,  like 
some  other  equivalent  words,  as  a  suitable  epithet  of  a  delicate] 
female  foot.  In  th0  Anthologia,  and  elsewhere,  fa$Lvo$  is  fre^. 
-quently^  thus  applied,  and  in  Hesychius  we  find  these  glosses 
very  correspondent  to  our  sentiments,  'Fahvr^v  Aeitrr^v,  'Fa^mv*- 
XsTtrov,  dirxkoy. 

Ver.  147^  *  ^^'  oct§sfmiav  ws  v7fo§o<poy 

The  Latin  version  and  usual  acceptation  of  this  passage  arc 
very  strange,  and  bordering  on  absurdity  and  nonsense.  Musjr 
grave  has  given  a  long  and  learned  not6  upon  it,  but  without 
much  illumination  of  its  meanirig.  Let  us  listen  to  our  profes- 
sor: *  Sensus  videtur  esse;  Edo  vocem,  qt/alis  est siibmissior calami 
sonus^  But  of  what  possible  use  are  -such  vague  remarks  as 
these,  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  develope  the  genius  of  the 
expression,  and  inability  is  but  concealed  under  the  disguise  of 
dark  and  general  observation?  One  exposition  of  the  scholiast 
always  appeared  to  \is  both  simple  and,  on  the  whole,  suf^cienti^ 
satisfactory :  Tivsf  <pcLtn,  ^^v  wrocofovy  rrjv  ij/yj  ^vyoc^SYTjv  extos  ts  oiycif 
aKasa-Ssci. '  Henc^  we  may  ^cscry  (which  is  lie  important  desi- 
deratum in  all  interpretation)  a  connexion  between  the  formatior^ 
of  the  word  and  its'  niore  remote  and  general  meaning.  A 
sound  not  audible  out  df  doors  is  a  confined  and  gentle  sounds  But, 
perhaps,  the  rationale  of  'the  term  is  more  clearly  and  directly 
seen  from  considering  a  sound  unjder  the  roof  or  within  doors ^  in 
contrast  with  one  openly  divulged  in  the  streets;  and  the  Greek 
^^[Tord  will  ^Iso' very  well  "accomnipdate  itself  as  allusive  to  a 
sotmd  under  the  roofoi  the  'mimth,zs  it  were  -y  so  low  and  still,  a^ 
scarcfely  to  be  enunciated  l^eyond  what  Homer  calls  the  £f >cof 
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•tonuiVy  or  the  lips.  The  contrast,  whi^h  we  wish  to  point  out, 
may  be  illustrated  by  Matthew  x.  27.  Whether,  however,  we* 
be  right  in  this  instance,  or  no,  our  readers  must  determine; 
bjit  till  words  are  thus  traced  up  to  their  picture-meanings^  no 
suitable  idea  ^an  be  presented  to  the  mind,  and  explanation, 
falsely  so  called,from  whatever  quarter  it  may  C0me,1s  puerile  and 
useless.  W^  interpret,  therefore:  *  Observe,  I  utter  a  ^ill  voice 
as  in  ,z  private  room;'  namely,  with  a  view  to  secrecy.  The 
nature  of  the  passage,  however,  consisting  of  broken  sentences, 
descriptive  of  trepidation  and  anxiety,  leaves  a  doubt  here,  whicK 
would  not  embarrass  the  ordinary  dialogue,  whether  the  poet 
might  not  intend  a  double  epithet;  in  which  case  the  particle  ws 
has  no  such  power  of  comparison.  On  this  supposition  another  ^ 
translation  is  more  proper:  *  Observe  how  I  utter  a  steady  tran-? 
quil  voice/ 

But,  whilst  we  are  in  this  track,  we  will  point  out  to  the 
student  the  supreme  elegance  of  the  i^^ord  ar§s[/.oiLocv  also:  and 
the  editor  would  haye  performed  a 'good  service  to  his  studiotts  , 
youth  had  ,he  saved  us  this  trouble.  ktqB\hcu<x,  fiox  is  a  noise  so 
gentle  as  to  excite  no  tremulous  undulations  in~the  surroundkig 
objects:  on  which  point  many  beauties  might  be  produced  from 
the  poets  ^f  both  languages;  \^nt  our  reward  for  these  illus- 
trations would  be  nothing  less  than  the  ni.ck-name  of  hot-headed 
prattlers  from  our  self-sufficient  editor;  as  maybe  seen  from  his 
jiote  on  ver.  626  of  this  play. 

cry  yap  r' Aid.  sed  ro  r*  fifoov  cum  meliori  parte  MSS.  ro  Vb^v  ex 
tnembr.  Brunck.  qui  cavet  nihil  acrius,  quam.  ne  'ta  post  oi;r£  aut  rst 
«equatur.'     p.  ;so.  _ 

The  professor's  reading  we  pronounce  jterfectly  just;  and 
Brunck,  in  this  and  similar  instances,  is  as  certainly  mistaken. 
In  such  connections  5e  and  ^h  never  can  follow  rs  and  erg, 
agreeably  to  the  unexceptionable  practice  of  the  best  writers,  an4 
the  genius  of  language  itself.  We  recollect  to  have  given  a  hint" 
to  this  purpose  in  our  animadversions  on  the  Hecubaf 

Ver-  209.  *  9i'o9ey  irpr'ijXdov  ^&)^(i'f  idju^  $'a<pi}io[x.r^vi 

*  ^o^EV,  -TT-or?  male  edd.  pletaeque.  tfor*  tantum  foftius  interrogat,  non 
di#r^am  quaestionem  facit,  ut  ^oi.tQ^*  infra  272.'     P.  2i,^ 

This  effort  alSQ  at  explanation  is  partly  childish,  and  partly 
inefficient:  childish,  as  solving  a  doiibt  respecting  Trore,  by  which 
we  presume  no  reader  was  perplexed;  and  in^cient,  or  rather 
inaccurate,  in  giving  this  vigour  to  the  word  in  reference  to.  it^ 
interrogatory  application.  An  English  student  will  probably 
arrive  at  some  conception  of  this  particle  in  such  an  eraploymeiit 
pf  it  from  a  plain  translation  of  the  verse:  *  Whence  ajter  a'l 
came  I  hjther.^  And  by  what  means  am  I  cpme?'    The  pro^s* 
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s6r's  efforts  at  interpretation  are  as  superficial  and  inadequate, 
as  his  exertions,  in  nis  own  prop'er  department  of  severe  ahd  ac- 
curate criticism,  are  discriminating,  judicious,  and  profound. 
Sq  mst  is  the  moralising  reflexion  of  art  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining poet; 

.   Ou  yap  a^'  apvSpw'jroitrt  beti  tsKeeiffiy  dif»v7^* 

The  professor  is  in  gfijieral  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
froni  this  propensity  tp  didactical  conciseness  may. arise  his  in- 
aptness  at  illustration;  but  where  an  unfortunately  dull  or  tidi- 
culously  Y^in  brother  Jn  criticism  can  be  roasted  to  advantage,  he 
grudges  no  giiperfluity  gf  language  in  letting  loos,e  his  sarcastical 
>jrit  pn  the  fr^^ternity.  We  will  entertain  our  readers  with  one 
specimen  of  his  talents  in  this  way. 

«'  Sic  Aid.  MSS,  et  Stob.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  197.  cd.  Canter.  8ed  Xti^oi 
V  Kutarch.  t.  II.  p.  86.  C.  Mox  (f^Qy^i  pro  keys  h^bent  Stobaei 
codices;  recte  t^men  vertit  Canterus,'  l9quere\  "  KolXh  pro  ^fave« 
posui,"  inqujt  GrOtiu'Si  **  conjectura  ductus;  nam  sequitur  (p^ovsi,^* 
Sed  cum  ^ftpGLirs  pro  (p^qvsi  dct  Harl.  ex  ejus  et  Stobg^i  conjunctione 
fceUissimus  c^surgit  versus,  quern  CJcricus,  Reiskius,  Trillerus,  si 
viyerent,  amplectereptur;  qiiemque  amplectentur,  sat  scio,  Graise 
rentjs  decora,  Ammonius  et  Invernizius.  Ka,i  [j^yj  [lovqv  (pf ovsi,  aWcc 
xai  7f(>a«rcg  ra,^e.*     p.  24. 

We  cannot,  however,  but  confess  our  gstpnishjnent  ait  su^h 
contemptible  trash;  such  waste  of  time  and  paper  without  one 

§iiniipejring  of  genuine  humour,  one  ray  of  useful  information  ! 
uch  a  disposition  to  contemptuous  sneering  would  be  dearly 
purchased,  of  our  professor  by  his  studious  youth  at  the  price  of 
half  his  Critical  accomplishments.  Reiske,  for  example,  was,  no 
4oubt,  most  lamentably  defective  in' metrical  knowledge ;  but,  in 
his  prose  editions  of  the  classics,  he  has  displayed  an  insight  in- 
to the  genius  of  Greek  composition,  and  a  quick  ponc<5ptipn  of 
an  author's  meaning,  far  surpassing  any  documents  of  this  naturd 
-in  any  performances  of  our  editor,  and,  indeed,  exceeded  by  np 
other  scholar.  No  nian  will  find  either  his  interest  or  his  credit 
in  treating  such  characters  with  contempt.  Let;us  accept  with 
cheerfulness  and  gratitude  their  several  contributions,  according 
to  their  various  accomplishments,  to  thp  cause  of  liters^ture,  an^ 

.  4raw  the  veil  of  extenuation  and  candour  over  their  peculiar 

\  weaknesses  and  misconceptions. 

V.  288.  *  yjti  yvv  avaxaXoirr',  w  xatr/yyijf dv  x«/Jot.* 

,  In  a  word  of  this  character  yre  will  not '  dispute  the  neutral 
4gnification,  though  ^e  should  prefer  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
|i;oun,  which  h^s  been  lost  in  so  many  instances: 

Hixi  yvv  c*  avoLxoLXuner  ..  .  . 

B\k  let  us  hear  the  decision  of  the  professor : 
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<  Hanc  lectSonem,  in  qua  omncd  MSS.  consentiuntK  retin^ro  nudui, 
quam  cum  Bmnckio  iio.9iyYf^Tt\  substituere.  Quidni  eoin9  avaxaX^'g^rfe 
tarn  bene  pro  ayaxaAu'n'>rov»  subai^dito  pvonomine^  ponatur,  quapi 
xarflf9rai;(raf  pro  }iata'Jtau(raiJi^6fO$  Hec.  9x2.  siteiys  pro  otsiYW  infra 
788  (ubi  MS.  unus  eirsiyov)  et  alibi,  sysips  pro  ^ei^ov  Iph,  A;^626? 
Duo  posteriora  loca  eodem  cohsilip  citat  Musgravius,  cuju8  sententiam 
male  cepisse  vldetur  Bmnckius,  quasi  is  putasset  fry  elidi  p08de.  Con-^ 
tra  verba  qusedanv  ei(  neutrali  transitivam  induunt  significationqn^  ut 
eycTtry^o-asiy,  psiv^  Hec.  i8j.  532.  quae  insani  esset  solicitare.*     p^  27, 

Thus  every  manj,  we  see>  who  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
coincide  with  our  learned  editor  in  opinion,  is  reprobated  as  an 
^rvAnt  bedlfimit^f  fit  only  for  J>r.  WilKsi  ^nd  ^  stifait  \vai8tc9at!  He 
denounces  them  in  the  words  of  Horace : 

-intcrdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 


Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

But  what  greater  aTi^gaQce  c^n  fee  ppnpeived  than  such  m^- 
substantiated  censures,  such  laconic  dc^iisi^s,  without  ^  single 
example  to  authorise  his  dogwatisni?  However,  the  want 
of  discrimination  m  his  instsmce^  4s  in  ^Ktrrio^<rsiv  and  ^*v,  most 
clearly  demonstrates  to  us,  either  a  fii^-ed  determination  to  4^|en4 
in  all  events  wh^t  he  h^s  already  published^  pr  an  ignorance  of 
that  quality  which  invests  some  neutral  verbs  with  a  transitive 
signification:  and  here  we  relinquish  this  subject  foT  the  pTC^nf^ 

Ven3oi.  *xxi  &COSIV.'  This  preferable  rei^dmg  might h^ye  been 
confirmed  also  by  the  authority  of  the  paraphrast. 
Ver.  346  is  thus  quoted  by  Eustathius  on  the  Iliad: 
w  ^^iAioyauv  ETOAON  o^jxijeraj: 

and  with  o^fjCrj(ra$  we  think  aroKov  more  agreeable  than  o^farai^, 
die  common  reading. 

Ver.  373.  *  ctior*  ex  av  avfov  yvw^orou^iJ  av  stsiSwt/  v 

This  repetition  of  the  particle  av  in  Greek  authors  is  eaually 
singular  and  aukward;  and  yet  there  are  instances  of  indubitable 
legitimacy  in  this  respect,,  though,  as  appears  to  usj  mucH  td 
their  discredit.  In  the  present  example  we  wotfld  gladly  relieve 
the  clumsiness  of  this  expedient  by  the  reading  of  the  para^ 
phrase :  .- 

(i(rT8}i  ET*  aurQv  ^vw^iiraift'  av  elsiSouv* 
Verl  538.  *  irffov  as  fji^Wcv  cnjy  r^Xvi^g'stv  ^^ev^, 

«  Elegans  est  Musgravii  conjectura;  oifov  ye  ju^gAXw.  o^v  fi  JJ^ui!^ wy 
foEva,  neque  a  verisimilitudine  iibhorret ;  oVou  ye  cnim  habent  H.  R. 
et  in  loco,  quern  ex  Phoenissis  397  citat,  fM)  n  a-riv  ^aytco  ^^svOt  MS, 
Lcid.  [ji.r)  re.  Fnistra  Brunckius  accumulat  yvtora  xoox  ayvwrOf 
a>c\rito$  ovre  xXijdf/^,  oiuci^Uiv  xai  xao'iyvrjT'yjSf  TCare^wv  wti  rocovfwv, 
<  ^uo-a^  %«  rfjccyy  Kolyi^i  £!r%aro^  vars^as  t' tywv  irewAouf,  exemplit 
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diversi  generis  permistis.  Vulgatara  tamen  defendet  Sophocks  Aj, 
J 147.  ouVa;  Zb  xai  ore  vtou  ro  cov  Xol^^ov  crofji^  2ju,i>cpou  ve(povs  Toiy(^  olv 
fis  €iLTfvst)oroLg  fji^as  Xs^fLoov  Karoco'^ea'sis  ^r^v  itoKKr^v  ^Qy}y,*     J*-.44- 

The  professor  very  justly  rejects  Brunck's  illustration  of  this 
peculiar  redundancy,^  as  wholly  trifling  and  impertinent.  His 
own  vindication  of  it  from  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  wears  more 
appearance  of  pertinency,  but  in  reality  does  not  reach  the 
mark: 

■  ■   ;  .  I    I     ■  itsityviLBva  jSa?«f, 

Afyfiwv  ^oLO'tXeu'  ara>§  e  tbXo$  hao  {/.v^ouv* 

ynien  we  tell  a  man  t;hat  we  will  repress  hintf  and  his  mouthy 
«Rrc  readily  understand,  by  this  phraseology,  his  designs  and  his 
reproaches:  a  mode  qf  expression  in  which  no  superfluity  is  seen, 

^because  the  mqutb  is  part  of  the  man:  but  to  speak  of  giving 
uneasiness  at  the  same  time  to  the  man  and  his  mindy  when  the  * 
fnind  makes  the  man^  is  to  affect  the'  man  and  himself:  a-  sin- 
gularity of  speech  which  distinguishes  -the  passage  under  con- 

"  templation  from  that  alleged  by  the  editor.  In  our  judgement^ 
therefore,  more  applicabte  exemplifications  may  be  found  in 
liomer:  as  in  Iliad  X.  122: 

Ax;ta  r'lj  MOI  rayraf  iA^f  AIEAESATQ  QTMOS; 

And  again  in  p.  90  of  the  same  poem : 

O^Jijira;  ?'^fa  EIIIE  it^os  cV  iLeyoLXtf^o^a,  ©TlVlON  :    . 

in  which  example  a  similar  distinction  takes  place  between  the 
tngn  and  his  wmW.—t Another  instance,  ajmidst  many,  may  also  be 
given,  not  unseasonably  we  Aink,  from  the  Odyssey,  T.  18  : 

TerXaSi  fij,  KPAAIH*  y.ou  kvvts^oy  aXXo  itor"  BtXrjs' 

as  the  heart  aiso  i$  sometimes  used  for  the  intelligent princif^e^  and 

-  fiwr  the  tnan  himself     Indeed  a  passage  from  Euripides  himself 

may  be  adduced  with  much  propriety:  it  is.  in  his  Me^ea,  ver. 

ju.^  ^1:0,,  ©TME,  ju^ij  2Y  /  EPFAXEI  raJr 
EA50N  avrssy  a  TAAAN*   ^EISAI  rBy.yujr 
&iBi  jwrfiQ*'  'HMIiN  Zwyrss  avip^a.yao'i  2E. 


'    But  we  must  reserve  our  remaining  observatijons  for  the  en^ 
suing  number. 
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Art.  II, — The  Peripi&s  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Part^  the  Firsi^ 
Containing^  an  Accou^it  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients j  from 
the  Sea  of  Suez  to  the  Coast  of  Zafiguebar.  With  Dissertations^ 
By  William  Vimenty  D,D.  4/<?.  i/.  I/.  Boards.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1800. 

A  HE  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  geography  has  be-r 
come  a  favourite  and  interesting  study,  and  is  now  conducted 
tipon  far  more  rational  grounds  than  at  any  preceding  period, 
ahd  with  all  the  exuberance  of  recent  knoii^ledge  and  discovery. 
The  first  restorers  of  geography  imagined  they  had  done  their 
duty  when  they  had  scattered  ancient  names  over  all  our  hemi* 
sphere,  and  even  America  foimd  the  \classical  term  of  Atlantis. 
Cluverius  and  Gellarius  contributed  to  strengthen  the  old  system^, 
and  their  errors  are  so  gross  that  it  is  shameful  tQ  put  either  into 
the  hand§  of  youth.  So  dependent  is  geography  6n  mathematf  cal 
improvements  and  the  precision  of  the  latest  observations  and 
discoveries,  that  a  book  or  a  "map  is  commonly  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  it  16  recent,  and  every,  old  map  is  an  antiquated  fable. 
Nicholajs  Sanson,  the  father,  nrst  began  gradually  to  improve 
ancient  geography  by  modern  accounts.  The  example  was  io\* 
lowed  by  Delisle  ahd  the  illustrious  D'Anville,  who  himself 
left  many  errors  to  rectify;  and  when  Mr.  Gibbon  pronounces  his 
work  perfect:,  we  can  only  say  tliat  he  had  never  studied  the  sub- 
ject. D'AnviUe  has  b^en  ably  succeeded  by  Gosselin;  bj 
JIartmann  and  others  in  Germany;  and  in  our  own  country  by 
Rennell,  Vincent,  and  several  competitors. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  this  work  has  already 
'evinced  such  talents  for  geographical  disquisition,  that  we  opene4 
it  in  the  certainty  of  receiving  at  once  great  entertainment  and 
instruction.  In  his  dedication  to  the  king.  Dr.  Vincent  justly 
congratulates  that  reign  which  ascertained  that  an  entrance  into 
^e  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  passage  either  in  the  north-west  or  the 
north-east  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  great 
southern  continent  was  only  supported  by  theory.  The  preface 
expresses  that  this  work,  which  contains  much  disquisition  upon 
»  brief  narrative,  has  rather  exceeded  the  author's  calculation  and 
design.  The  doctor  then  replies  to  some  criticisms  on  his 
former  work,  particularly  against  his  use  of  Oriental  etymology, 
which  he  has  now  abandoned,  and,  we  think,  wisely ;  for  etymo- 
logy rarely  aspires  to  scientific  certainty;  and  the  Oriental  ortho^ 
graphy  in  particular  is  so  lax,  that  the  uncertainty  is  often  in- 
jcreased  to  embarrassment.  .. 

*  In  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus  I  traced  the  intercourse  with  India 
to  its  source,  a  subject,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  ba^rren,  but  important:" 
and  J  now  prosecute  the  'same  inquiry  down  to  its  dompletioh,  by  the 
discoveries  of  Gama,  under  difficulties  still  more  discouraging  to  an 
author.  A  %vork>  relieved  neither  by  the  incidents  of 'a  voyage,  or  [nor'\ 
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the  Occurrence?  of  a  journal,  varied  by  no  personal  dangers  or  escapes,  ' 
I  animated  by  no  personal  exertion  or  ability,  however  it  may  abound 
in  information,  can  presume  but  little  upon  its  powers  of  attraction. 
Fidelity,  labour,  and  research,  it  is  true,  have  their  share  of  m^rit; 
but  the  approbation  which  they  plaim  must  be  derived  from  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  value  of  talents  which,  though  common  to  all, 
are  exercised  only  by  the  few.  ; 

*  Research,  indeed,  affords  a*pleasure  peculiar  to  itself;  it  present* 
an  idea  of  discovery  to  the  imagination  of  the  inquirer;  an  intellectii?d    . 
pkasiuie,  in  which  h«  iatters  himself  citl^frs  Will  be  desirous  to  parti*  . 
cipate;  and  whichi  ifi^e  can  communicfi^tie  with  satisfaction  propor* 
tionate  to  his  own,  publication  is  not  merely  the  indulgence  of  a  pro* 
pensity,  but  the  e^^ercise  of  a  social  duty.*     p.  x. 

In  proceeding  we  wished  that  the  learned  author  had  prefixed 
a  table  of  contents,  which  will,  we  suppose,  appear  with  the 
second  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  pages  are  to  be  numbered 
along  with  the  first,  and  which  is  to  contain  the  Arabian  and 
J^ast-Indian  navigation  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  or  what  is  now 
styled  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  shall,  according  to  our  usual  plan  on  such  occasions,  first 
,  give  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  and  then  return  to  the  consi- 
deration of  some  particular  passages.  The  preliminary  dis- 
quisitions contain  an  account  of  the  Periplus,  interspersed  with 
illustrations  of  the  knowledge  which  Homer,  HerodetuSj  Ctesias, 
and  sSome  other  ancients,  possessed  concerning  Indian  In  the  se- 
cond book  the  author  proceeds  to  a  particular  illustration  of  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients,  from  Myos  Hormus  in  the  Gulf  of 
Arabia  to  the  promontory  of  Rhapta  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa, 
with  accounts  of  the  several  places  inentioned,  thus  connecting 
the  discoveries  of  the  ancients  along  the  north-east  coast  of 
Africa  with  those  of  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  second  part  is  also 
to  consist  of  two^  books,  in  which  the  discoveries  of  the  Arabs 
and  Hindus  will  be  displayed. 

/  After  some  remarks  on  the  imperfection  of  ancient  navigation, 
the  doctor  unfolds  his  design  of  filling  up  the  interval  between 
the  jVoyage  of  Ne^rchds  and  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese, 
assuming  for  a  basis  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  in  com- 
menting on  which  work  sufiicient  opportunities  arise  to  introduce 
all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  generdl  design. 

♦  The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  is  the  title  prefixed  to  a  work 
which  contains  the  best  ac<:ount  of  the  commerce  carried  on  from  the 
-Red  Sea  and  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  East  Indies,  during  the  time 
that  Egypt  was  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

*  This  work  was  first  edited  from  the  press  of  Frobcn  at  Basle,  in 
153.3,  w^^^  ^  prefatory  epistle  by  Gelenius;  but  from  what  manuscript 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover;  neither  is  it  known  whether^any 
lmahu€cnpt  of  it  is  now  in  existence.  The  edition  of  Stuckius  at 
Zurich,  in  1577,  and  Hudson  in  1698,  at  Oxford,  are  both  from  tlve 
printed  copy,  which  is  notoriously  incorrect,  and  their  emendations 
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^  »effi6Vc  fe^  tX\\{t  ttiftlerfal  difficultifesj  besides  .these,  there  is  t  tfatt^* 
'  fattioti  In  th^  totkction  of  Ramuiio,  faithful  inde^d^  as  all  hia  trafts^  ^ 
Mi6n%  are,  but  i»^ithout  any  attempt  ito  atneftd  the  ttxt,  dr  any.^dta*. 
Ihent  to  ek^Mn  it^  he  has  ptefixed  a  di#coutiBe  however  of  considerably 
rticrit  and  much  learning,  which  I  have  made  usfe  of  veherevei-it  couM  / 
be  of  Servian,  fts  I  have  also  of  the  cdmmeht&Hes  cf  Stuckiw^  Hud«> 
tofrytod  Dodvsptll;  but  the  author  with  whom  I  am  most  4n  hdnn^nyi 
upon  the  W%okj  is  VossiuS,  whd  in  his  edition  of  Pd^poniiiS  Mc^ 
has  touched  upofi  some  of  these  points,  ftnd  \  wish  W6  had  the  ground 
of  his  opinioh  in  detail. 

*  The  Erythr^n  Sea  is  an  appellation  given  in  the  tfgle  t(  the  author 
to  the  whole  expanse  of  ocean  reachin|f  from  the  coast  of  Africa  t# 
the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  knowledge  dn  the  east^  an  appellatioti^ 
in  all  appearance,  deduced  from  their  entrance  into  it  by  the  itraits  oF 
theRedSeaj  styled  Erythra  by  the  Greeks,  and  not  excluding  the  Gulph 
©f  Persia^  to  which  the  f abuidus  history  of  a  king  Erythras  is  more 
peculiarly  appropriate,^ 

«  Who  the  ai^hor  was,  is  by  no  menns  evident,  but  certainly  not 
Arrian  of  Nicomcdia,  w^ho  vsrrote  the  history  of  Alexander,  whose 
writings  have  been  the  subject  of  my  meditations  for  many  ye«s,  and 
whose  name  I  should  have  been  happy  to  preiix  to  the  present  wodt  j 
hE  was  a  man  of  eminence  by  birth,  rank,  talents,  and  education, 
while  the  author  before  us  has  none  of  these  qualities  ^o  boast  ^'  but 
Veracity  is  a  recommendation  which  will  compensate  for  deficiency  iii 
any  other  respect:  this  praise  is  indisputably  his  due,  and  to  display 
this  in  all  its  parts  is  the  principal  merit  of  the  commentary  I  have 
undertaken. 

*  Arri4h  of  Nicomedia  has  left  Us  t^  Paraplfts  of  Nearchus^  an4 
the  PeripKis  'of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  was  a  name  of  celebrity  to  the 
early  editors  of  Greek  manuscripts,  long' before  the  work  now  under 
contemplation  was  kuown ;  it  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  ff  the 
Peripl&s  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  was  found  anonymous,  that,  it  was  at- 
tributed to  an  author  whose  name  on  similar  subjects  was  familiar.  Bot 
if  Arrian  be  the  real  name  of  the  author  now  under  contemphtioa^ 
and  not  fictitious,  he  appears  from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  a 
Oreek,  a  native  of  Egypt,  or  a  "resident  in  that  country,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  Alexandria:  he  manifestly  sailed  on  board  the  fleet  from 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  GiUph  of  Cambay,  if  not  farther;  and,  from  cir- 
cumstaaces  that  vnll  appear  hereafter,  is  prior  to  Arrian  of  Nicomedia 
by  little  less  thaft  a  century.    His  work  has  long  been  appreciated  by 

feographers,  and  rs  Worthy  of  high  estimation  &s  far  as  the  author  cam 
e  supposed  personally  to  have  \isited  the  countries  he  describes  $ 
$ome  scattered  lights  also  occur  even  in  ttgditd  to  the  mo«it  dist^md 
fegiotis  of  the  east,  which  are  valuable  as'exhmatiu^  the  first  dawn  of 
iuformatlon  upoki  the  subject* 

«  Of  this  work  no  ^adequate  idea  could  be  fotmei  by«l  translation; 
but  a  comparison  of  its  contents  with  the  knowledge  of  India,  vhitk  ' 
we  have  obtained  since  Gama  burst  the  Imrrieir  of  d&sco'^ery^  cannot 
but  be  acceptable  to  those  who  value  geography  as  a  scieade,  or  do> 
light  in  it  as  a  picture  of  the  world. 

*  The  Peripms  itself  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  com«  - 
prehending  the  coast  of  Africa  fr^n  Myos  Hormus  to  Rhapta;  th« 
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other,  cotnmencing  from  the  &ame  point,  includes  the  coast  of  Arabiaf 
both  within  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  Ocean;  and  then  passings  over  tor 
Guzerat  runs  down  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  Ceylon.  It  is  the  first 
part,  containing  the  account  of  Africa,  which  I  now  present  to  the 
public;  a  work  which)  perhaps,  I  ought  never  to  have  undertaken, 
but  which  I  hope  to  complete  with  the  addition  of  the  Oriental  part, 
{if  blessed  with  a  continuance  of  life  and  health,)  by  devoting  to  this 
purpose  the  few  intervkls  which  can  be  spared  from  the  more  jm- 

tortant  duties  in  which  I  anv  engaged.  The  whole  will  be  compre- 
ended  in  four  books;  the  first  consisting  of  preliminary  matter,  and  ' 
the  other  three  allotted  respectively  to  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India,  the 
three  different  countries  which  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  Periplus 
itself.  In  the  execution  of  this  design  I  Ishall  encroach  but  little  on 
the  ground  already  occupied  by  doctor  Robertson;  but  to  Harris, 
and  his  learned  editor  doctor  Campbell,  I  have  many  obligations.  I 
follow  the  same  arrangement  in  my  consideration  of  the  Greek 
authors,  borrowing  sometimes  from  their  materials,  but  never  bound 
by  their  decisions:  where  I  am  indebted  I  shall  not  be  sparing  of  my 
acknowledgments;  ana  where  I  dissent,  sufficient  reasons  will  be 
assigped.  I  could  have  wished  for  the  company  of  such  able  guide* 
farttier  on  my  journey;  but  I  soon  diverge  from  their  track,  and  must 
e:Kplore  my  way  like  ^n  Arab  in  the  desert,  by  a  few  slight  marks 
which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  desolation' of  war. 

*  To  a  nation  now  mistress  of  those  Indian  territories  which  were 
knowq^o  Alexander  only  by  report,  and  to  the  Greeks  of  Egypt 
only  by  the  intervention  of  a  commerce  restricted  to  the  coast,  it  may 
be  deemed  an  object  of  high  curiositv  at  least,  if  not  of  utility,  to 
trace  back  the  origin  and  progress  of  discovery,  and  to  examine  the 
minute  and  accidental'  causes  which  have  led  to  all  our  knowledge  of 
the  East;  causes,  which  have  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  ' 
weakened  all  the  great  powers  of  Asia,  which  have  dissolved  the  em- 
pires of  Persia  and  Hindostan,  and  have  reduced  the  Othmans  to  a 
secondary  rank;  while  Europe  has  arisen  paramount  in  arts  and  armsy  ; 
jind  Britain  is  the  ruling  power  in  India,  from  Ceylon  to  the  Ganges  5 
- — a  supremacy  thds,  envied  undoubtedly  by  our  enemies,  and  repro- 
bated by  the  advocates  of  our  enemies*  Anquetil  dtl  Perrc«i  and  Ber- 
noulli exclaim  at  the  injustice  of  our  conquests;  but  who  ever  asserted 
that<conquest  was  founded  upon  justice?  The  Portuguese,  the  Hol- 
landers, and  the  French,  were  all  intruders  upon  the  natives,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  as  well  as  the  British.  India  in  n^  age  since 
the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  and  Mahomedans  has  known  any  power 

•  but  the  power  of  the  sword;  and  great  as  the  usurpation  of  the 
Europeans  may  have  been,  it  was  originally  founded  in  necessity.  It 
is  not  my  wish  to  justify  the  excess;  but  there  are  nations  with  whom. 

•  there  can  be  no  intercourse  without  a  pledge  for  the  security  of  the 
merchant*  The  Portuguese,  upon  their  first  arrival  at  Calicut,  could  ~ 
pot  trade  lt)ut  by  force:  it  Was  in  consequence  of  this  necessity  that 
|dl  the  Europeans  demanded  or  extorted  th^  liberty  of  erecting  forts 
for  their  factories;  and  this  privilege,  once  granted,  led  the  way  t® 
every  encroachment  which  ensued.  I  notice  this,  because  the  same  - 
danger  produced  the  same  effects' from  the  begifiniug.  It  will  a{)pear 
^QQi  the  f  criplil^jt  tbs^t  the  Arabians  ixl  tk&t  age  had  fortified  t\xo^ 
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factories  oh  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Portuguese  historians  men- 
tion the  same  precaution  used  in  the  same  country  by  the  Arabs  in . 
the  age  of  Gama.  From  this  slender  origin  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Europeans  in  India  have  taken  their  rise,  till  they  have  grown  into  k 
consequence  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  and  which  it  is  now 
impossible  to  control.  No  nation  can  abandon  its  conquests  without 
ruin ;  for  it  is  not  only  positive  subtraction  from  one  scaler  but  pre* 
ponderancy  accumulated  in  the  othef.  No  power  can  be  withdrawn 
from  a  single  province,  but  that  it  would  be  occupied  by  a  rival  upon 
the  instant.  Nothing  remains  but  to  moderate  an  evil  which  cannot 
be  removed,  and  to  regulate  the  government  by  the  interests  of  the 
governed.  This  imports  the  conquefors  as  much  as  the  conquered; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Portuguese  lost  by 
their  avarice  the  empire  tjiey  had  acquired  by  their  valour;  but  of  this 
too  much :— our  present  business  is  not  with  the  result  of  discovery^ 
but  its  origin?     p.  3. 

Our  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  faint  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  concerning  India  prior  to  the  age  of 
Alexander.  -  Homer  seems  to  have  had  an  indistinct  idea  that 
there  were  Ethiopians,  or  people  cf  a  black  complexion,  to  the  east 
of  Africa,  whom  Dr.  Vincent  supposes  to, belong  to  tiie  south  of 
Hindustan.     The  notions  of  Herodotus  are  also  not  a  little  ob- 

.  scure,  as  we  may  suppose  when-  he  asserts  that  the  Indus  runs 
to  the  east  J  and  the  accounts  of  Ctesias  are  interspersed  with 

-  such  gross  fable,  that  he  has  incurred  one  general  charge  6i. 
falsehood.     Nor  is  the  doctor  inclined  to  lend  much  credit  to 

^  the  accounts  of  lambulus,  though  Harris  or  Dr.  Campbell,  whp 
published  his  voyages  under  that  name,  be  inclined  to  support 
his  authority. 

*  Agatharchides,  the  next  object  of  our  consideration,  is  ah  a;^thor 
of  far  different  estimation ;  he  was  president  of  the  Alexandrian  . 
library,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  respect  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Diod6rus.  His  work  on  the  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea  is  preserved  in 
an  extract  of  Photius,  and  copied  almost  in  the  same  terms,  but  not 
without  intermixture,  by  Diodorus.  Diodorus  indeed  professes  to 
derive  his  information  from  the  royal  commentaries,  and  original 
visitors  of  the  countries  hq  describes;  but  that  he  copies  Agatharchides 
it  evident,  by  a  comparison  of  this  part  of  his  work  with  the  extract 
of  Photius;  or,  perhaps,  considering  Agatharchides  as  librarian,  he 
conceived  that  his  w^ork  was  founded  on  the  commeptaries  or  archives 
of  the  Alexandrian  depository.  Strabo  likewise  follows  Agatharchidesf 
in  almost  all  that  relates  to  Ethiopia,  the  countries  south  of  Egypt, 
and  the  western  coast  of  Arabia;  or  rather,  as  Wesseling  has  observed, 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  both  copy  Artemidoms  of  Ephesus,  who  is 
the  copyist^  of  Agatharchides. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  author,  as  he  is  ap- 
parently, the  original  source  from  whence  all  the  historians  drew,  pre* 
vious  to  the  discovery  of  the  monsoon;  his  work  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  scienc,e ;  and  when  Pliny  comes  to  speak  of  the  discoveries  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  in  his  own  age,  and  udds,  that  the  names  he  men- . 
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tioOT  arc  Ttcw,  aftd  not^to  be  fotind  in  f  retioUs  writ€r6)  we  oiigkt  t« 
consider  hitti  as  shaking  of  aU  thos^  ^ho  had  followed  the  authority 
%r£  tl«  Macedottianb^  (w  the  echool  of  Alexandria,  of  which,  in  thU 
i)naich  t»f  science^  £rat58thenH  a^d  AgatharchideB  were  the  leaders. 

*  ErtttosdicftCB  was  Itbnuian  of  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 
Ifctes  L  and  died  )at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  194,  A»  C.  He  was  rather 
<aai  astmnomer  and  mathemattcian  than  a  geographer,  and  i^  honoured 
with  the  title  of  surveyor  of  the  earthy  a6  the  first  astronomer  who 
measured  a  degree  of  a  g^at  circle,  and  drew  the  first  parallel  of 
latitude,  1^  sublime  attempt  on  which  ail  the  accuracy  of  the  science 
tde|>eiids« 

*  It  appears  from  Strabo  «nd  Pliny,  that  Eratosthenes  speaks  of 
Metoe,  India,  and  the  Thinae,  and  of  the  latter  as  plac^  incorrectly 
III  the  more  acdient  maps;  how  this  nation,  which  was  the  boundary 
of  knowledge  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  (and  which,  jf  it  does  not  inti*. 
mate  China,  iaat  least  as  distant  as  the  golden  Chersonese  of  Mdacca,) 

,  found  its  way  into  charts  more  early  than  Eratosthenes,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  its  proper  place;  but  his  knowledge  of  Meroe' dr  Abyssinia 
is  derived  fk)m  Dalion,  Aristocreon,  and  Bion,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Philadelphust  or  his  successors,  into  that  country,  or  JFrom  Timo- 
sthenes,who  saiieddown  the  coast  of  Africa  as  low  as  Ceme,  His  in- 
formation concerning  India  must  be  deduced' from  the  Macedonians, 
but  his  information  is  confined  on  the  subject  of  Oriental  commerce; 
the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  the  grand  truth  he  t^^as 
desirous  to  establish,  and  his  geographical  inquiries  were  perhaps 
rather  the  basis  of  a  system,  than  a  delineation  of  the  habitable  world. 

*  Agatharchides,  according  to  Blair,  must,  though  younger,  have 
been  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes;  he  was  a  native  of  Cnidus  in 
Caria,  and  flourished  177,  A.  C.  But  Dodwell  brings  him  down 
much  lower  J  to  104,  A.  C.  which  can  hardly  be  true>  itArtemidorua 
copied  his  work,  for  the  date  of  Artemidorus  is  attributed,  to  104, 
A.  C.  also,  the  ^ame  year  which  Dodwell  gives  to  Agatharchi4es.' 
K24. 

Dr.  Vincent  pf  6ceeds  to  obserre  several  circumstances  in  this 
author's  account  of  Abyssinia,  which  evince  its  general  veracity; 
and  he  afterwards  illustrates  his  descriptions  of  some  other 
countries.  It  is  shown  that  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  Iiidia  till  the  voyage  of  Hippalus. 

*  If  it  should  now  be  inquired  how  the  commerce  with  India  could 
be  in  this  state  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  or  why 
the  discoveries  of  Nearchus  had  not  in  all  this  time  been  prosecuted^ 
the  answer  is  not  difficult.  The  fleets  from  Egypt  found  the  com- 
modities of  India  in  Arabia,  and  the  merchants  contented  themselves 
With  buying  in  that  market,  without  entering  upon  new  adventures  to 
an  ufiknown  coast;  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Sabea  had 
been  the  centre  of  this  commerce  long  prior  to  the  discoveries  of 
NearChus,  and  the  age  of  Alexander;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Arabians  had,  even  previous  to  that  period,  ventured  across  the 
Ocean  with  the  monsoon.  That  they  reached  India  is  certain,  for 
Indian  commodities  found  their  way  into  Egypt,  and  there  is  no  con- 
veyance of  them  so  obvious  as  by  means  of  Arabia  and  the  ked  Sea» 
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The  track  of  Arabian  navigators  is  undoubtedly  marked  along  the 
coast  of  Gadrosia  before  Nearchus  ventured,  to  explore  it,  for  the 
names  he  found  there  are  many  of  them  Arabick;  and  if  conjecture  in 
such  case  be  allowable^  I  should  suppose  that  they  kept  along  the 
coast  of  Gadrosia  to  Guadel  or  Possem,  and  then  stood  out  to  sed 
for  the  coast  of  Malabar.  My  reason  for  supposing  this,  is,  that 
Nearchus  found  a  pilot  at  Possem,  which  implies  previous  navigation^ 
and  adds,  that  from  that  cape  to  the  Gulph  of  Persia  the  coast  wa,^ 
not  80  obscure  as  from  the  Indus  to  the  cape.*     «*•  37*  '  ' 

*  The  discovery  of  Hippalus  opens  a  scene  entirely  new  to  our 
contemplation;  and  if  it  has  appeared  that  hitherto  there  are  only  two 
sources  of  information,  the  Macedonians  and  Agatharchides;  if  it  has 
been  shewn  that  all  the  authors  l>etween  Agatharchides  and  the 
discovery,  speak  the  same  language;  it  will  now  be  still  more  evident^, 
that  a  new  era  commences  at  this  point,  and  that  the  PeriplAs,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  as  uniform  in  one  system  as  their  predecessors  were 
in  another,  previous  to  the  discovery. 

*  DodweU  has  observed,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that  it  is  no  proof 
that  the  Periplfts  is  contemporary  with  the  age  of  Pliny,  because  he 
mentions  the  same  sovereigns,  in  the  different  countries  of  which  It 
treats;  for  he  adds,  Ptolemy  notices  the  very  same,  Ceptobotas  in 
Lim^ce  and  Pandion  in  Malabar.,  He  supposes,  therefore,  that 
the  Peripltis  copied  Pliny  or  Pliny's  authorities,  and  that  the  same 

.  princes  might  be  t^igning  from  the  time  of  Vesp^ian  to  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  But  would  not  this  correspondence  of  the  three  be  equally 
consistent,  if  we  suppose  them  all  to  have  but  one  source  of  in- 
formation? DodweU  would  subscribe  to  this  in  regard  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  whose  age  is  known,  but  he  refuses  this  solution  to  that  of 
the  Periplfls,  the  date  of  which  he  chooses  to  bring  down  as  low  a^ 
Verus.     Of  this  more  in  its  proper  place. 

*  The  truth  is,  that^'there  are  no  data  for  iixihg  the  discovery  of 
Hippalus  with  precision.  It  is  certainly  subsequent  to  Strabo,  whose 
death  is  placed  anno  25.  P.  C.  for  Strabo  who  was  in  Egypt  with 
Elius  Gallus  must  have  heard  of*  it,  and  to  all  appearance  it  must  have 

'  been  later  than  the  accident  which  happened  to  the  freedman  of  An- 
nius  Plocamus,  who,  while  he  was  coUecting  the  tribute  on  the  9oast 
•f  Arabia,  was  caught  by  the  monsoon  and  carried  over  to  the  island^ 
of  Ceylon.  This  happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  under  whom 
Plocamus  was  farmei:  of  the  revenue  m  the  Red  Sea.  The  reign -of 
Claudius  commences  in  the  year  41  of  our  era,  and  ends  in  54.  Let 
us  assume  the  middle  of  his  reign,  or  the  year  47,  for  this  transaction, 
and  as  Pliny  dedicates  his  work  to  Titus  the  son  of  Vespasian,  if  we 
take  the  middle  of  Vespasian's  reign  it  coincides  with  the  year  73. ' 
This  reduces  the  space  for  inquiry  within  the  limits  of  twenty-six 
years.  From  these  we  may  detract  the  first  years  of  Vespasian,  which 
were  too  turbulent  for  attention  to  commerce,  with  the  two  years^  of 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius;  Nero  reigned  fourteen,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  or  the  six  last  of  Claudius,  the  date  might  be  feedi 
with  the  greatest  probability,  because,  if  we  suppose  the  return  ot  the 
freedman  of  Plocamus,  the  embassy  that  accompanied  him,  or  the 
knowledge  he  acquired  to  be  a  ciuse,  or  i^  iny  degree  connected  witk 
CwT,  Ret. Vol  XXXI.  >»,  1801.  '     C 
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the  dfscovery,  this,  space  confined  to  about  ten  years  is  the  most  coiv 
sistent  of  all  others  to  allot  to  this  purpose.  Another  fact  connected 
with  this  is,  the  profusion  of  Nero  in  cinnamon  and  ^maticks,  at  the 
funeral  of  Poppea.  _An  extravagance,  wanton  as  it  is,  which  bespeaks 
something  like  a  direct  importation  of  the  material.  And  We  are  like- 
wise informed  by  Pliny,  that  he  sent  two  centurions  from  Egypt  up  in- 
to Ethiopia  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  interior;  an  iaquiry  naturalfy 
attached  to  the  discoveries  on  the  coast. 

*  The  usual  date  attributed  to  the  discovery,  of  Hippalus  is  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Dodwell  and  Harris  are  both  of  this  opinion,  and 
the  latter,  or^rather  Dr.  Campbell  his  editor^  has  treated  this  subject 
-so  ably,  that  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  work 
before  us,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  incjuiries,  rather 
than  to^tread  the  ground  again  which  he  has  occupied.  Let  us  assiune 
then  the  seventh  year  of  ClaudfUs,  answering  to  the  forty-seventh  of 
tbe  Christian  era,  for  the  discovery  of  Hippfius,  and  the  next  object 
of  inquiry  will  naturally  be  the  date  of  the  work  which  we  arc  to 
examine.*     p.  44. 

.  Dr.  Vincent  then  discusses  the  period  in  which  the  Pcriplus 
was  composed.  Dodwell  conceives  that  the  work  was  compiled 
by  some  Alexandrian  from  the  journal  of  HippaluS.  The  doctor 
supposes  that  it  was  written  about  the  tenth  year  of  Nero,  but 
his  arguments  are  far  from  amounting  to  demonstration.  He 
ingeniously  infers,  p.  63,  that  there  had  been  an  intercourse  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Hindustan  preceding  the  light  of  history,  and 
that  tlie  Egyptian  Thebes  owed  its  opulence  and  splendor  to  this 
cause.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemys 
and  under  the  Roman  domination  have  also  engaged  our  author's 
attention  at  the  close  of  this  first  book. 

The  minute  detail  concerning  the  names  and  situations  of 
places  on  the  Arabian  Gulf  will  little  interest  our  readers,  and 
we  shall  refer  the  karned  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  general-' 
ly  be  found  satisfactory,  reserving  our  remarks  for  a  more  im- 
pottant  topic,  the  doctor's  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  the  north-east  of  Africa.      ' 

(Ta  be  continued*) 


Art.  III. — General  Zoo  logy  y   or  Systematic  Natural  History.     By- 

George  Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S,     With  Plates  from  the  first  Jiu- 

thorities  and  most  seUft  Specimens ^  engraved  principally  by  Mr* 

'Heath.    VoL  L  in  ^nm  Parts*    %vo.   Large  Paper '^L'^s.    StAalt 

Paper  iL  i6s.  BxHtrds.  K&zxdtj.    1800.^ 

Animals  have,  been  so  often  described,  systems  of  natural 
history  have  accumulated  sq  rapidly  within  th<^  l^st  twenty 
years,  that  we  were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  attempt^ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  author, 
opened  the  work  with  an  expectation  only  of  i^tcr&mbe  tjtcoctaoi 
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Buffon  and  Pennant.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  us  that  Dr. 
Shaw's  plan  was  more  extenshe,  and  that  his  situation  in  the 
Museum  was  pecuKarly  advantageous  to  such  an  attempt,  fn 
the  progress  of  many  years,  and  at  a  period  whe»cdmmerce  and 
enterprise  have  contributed  to  extend,  in  a  great  degree,  our 
knowledge  of  the  different  regions  and  their  productions,  to  col- 
lect and  combine  the  novelties  with  the  ancient  stock  is  neces- 
sary and  highly  beneficial ;  nor  can  it  have  escaped  the  reflex- 
ion of  any  person  who  considers  even  the  state  of  zoology,  that 
much  remains  in  the  minuter  parts,  where  labour  cannot  be  re-' 
warded  widi  its  merited  share  of  praise  or  fame;  we  mean  in  the 
specific  characters.  In  the  comparative  anatomy  also,  in  the 
physiology  of  many  animals,  numerous  discoveries  have  been 
made ;  but,  with  respect  to  insects  and  fish,  the  English  reader 
has  2iS  yet  no  adequate  guide  to  assist  his  inquiries.  These  are 
circumstances  which  render  a  systematic  natural  histoiy  by  an 
able  author  not  only  useful  but  highly  necessary.  The  abilities 
of  Dr.  Shaw  have  been  too  long  known  and  too  frequently  tried 
to  be  doubted,  and,  on  a  careful  examination  of  diis  first  vo- 
lume, our  expectations  have  been  more  tlian  gratified :  the  de- 
scriptions, are  most  accurately  discriminated,  the  accounts  of 
animals  comprehensive  and  satisfactory ;  nor  does  our  recollec- 
tion furnish  a  single  circumstance  lately  discovered  respecting 
the  subjects  of  this  volume  not  noticed  and  properly  explained ; 
while  another,  and  no  slight  advantage  of  this  system,  is  the 
clear  precision  and  comprehensive  brevity  of  the  language.  The 
advertisement  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  the  course  of  this  work  will  be  comprised  the  whole  df  what 
is  termed  zoology,  or  the  history  of  the  animal  world.  It  will  coir..^ 
mence  with  quadrupeds,  and  will  proceed,  in  systematic  order,  through 
all  the  remaining  branches,  viz.  birds,  amphibia,  fishes,  insects,  vermes, 
testaceous  animals,  zoophytes,  &c.  The  fiumbcr  of  volumes  will  pro- 
bably amount  to  ten  or  twelve.  * 

*  The  Linnaean  "arrangement,  with  some  occasional  variations,  will 
in  general  be  pursued,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  eligible;  though  his 
arrangement  of  quadrupeds  may  to  many  appear,  at  first  sight,' Bot 
quite  so  easy  and  natural  as  that  of  Mr.  Pennant.* 

In  the  little  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  said  of  his  work,  he  remarks 
that  it  does  not  appear  an  easy  task  to  improve  on  tne  systems  of 
Buffoh  and  Pennant,  but  by  introducing  th^  Linnean  arrange- 
ment, the  correction  of  etrors  in  the  synonyms,  the  addition  of 
proper  specific  characters,  and  the  introduction  of  newiy^^sCo- 
vered  species. 

*  Of  the  generic  and  ipeclfic  characters,  but  more  |Jarticularly  the, 
latter,  it  should  be  observed,  that  implicit  faith  is  not  always  to  be 
placed  in  them.  They  ai«  highly -useful  in  a  general  vifew,  but  should 
merely  be  regarded  in  that  tight,  and  cahnot  be  consideftd  at  in  fcvery 
instance  strictly  and' absolutely ^xact.     It'is  .fiwtber  to  be  obser^-ed, 
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that  the  English  «pccific  characters  in  the  present  work  are  eommonTy 
so  rendered  as  to  be  somewhat  fuller  or  more  particular  than  the 
Latin;  from  which  it  will  also  be  perceived  that  they  occasionally 
vary  a  little.  This  was  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  purpose  of  general  readers. 

*  With  respect  to  figures,  those  highly  important  accompaniments 
.  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  no  care  has  been  spared  to  give  such  as  con- 
vey the  clearest  and  most  accurate  ideas  of  the  animals  themselves. 
Where  Buffon's  figures  were  judged  unexceptionable,  they  have 
been  admitted  :  others  are  introduced  from  publications^  of  the  first 
respectability,  from  original  drawings,  or  from  those  rich  repositories 
of  science,  the  ^British  and  Leverian  Museums. 

*  The  talents  of  the  engraver  to  whose  care  they  have  been  com- 
mitted are  too  well  known  to  require  particular  commendation.* 
p.  viii,  • 

Dr.  Shaw  has  not,  however,  given  himself  the  full  credit 
which  he  merits.  The  specific  characters  are  very  often  cor- 
rected in  important  particulars,  and  many  additions  are  made 
to  almost  every  article,  either  from  his  own  observations  or  those 
of  the  most  modem  travellers. 

In  our  examination  of  this  work  we  must  not  stop  to  notice 
every  change  or  every  addition;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  new  species,  and  probably  some  of  the  more  important  im- 
provements. The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  primates 
and  truta,  the  second  the  ferae.  We  could  have  wished,  how- 
ever, that,  besides  the  alphabetical  index, prefixed,  a  systematic 
table  of  contents  had  been  subjoined,  as  Dr.  Shaw  has  not  im- 
plicitly followed  the  otder  of  the  genera  in  the  last  (Gmelin's) 
edition  of  tlie  *  System  of  Nature.' 

The  whole  of  the  monkey  tribe  (simia)  is  described  with  sin-  ' 
.  gular  precision;  much  common  obscurity  is  cleared  in  many  of 
the  species,  and  the  synonyms .  are  often  corrected.  .  Camelli's 
own  account  of  the  Philippine  monkey  (S.  Syrichta  L.)  is  intro- 
duced, and  It  appears  probably  a  species  of  lemun  We  ob- 
serve, in  thiis  part  of  the  work,  more  than  one  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  the  minutely-descriptive  language  of  Linne.  It  has 
often  corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  Buffon  in  his  boasted  de- 
lineationfe,  which  have  been  represented  as  speaking  to  the  eye, 
viz.  his  engravings. 

The  genus  lemur  follows — a  tribe  of  animals  which  cer- 
tainly connect  the  monkeys  with  the  ot^ier  genera  of  primates, 
by  the  similarity  of  some  species  with  those  of  the  simia,  and  of 
others  with  the  colugo,  which  unites  the  latter  with  the  bats.  In 
.  -the  genus  lemur  (macauco)  we  find  no  new  species.  The  re- 
.  markable  distribution  of  the  arteries  in  the  extremities  of  the  L. 
tardigradu?,  described  by  Mr.  Carlisle  in  the  *Philo8ophicalTrans- 
actioi^s,*  is  inserted ;  and  the  description  of  the  manners  of  the 
wme  animal  observed  by  sir  Wl  Jones  is  Wded  from  the  *  Asiatic 
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Rcsc^ches/    M.  Gcoffroy's  new  and  ingenious  arrangement  of 
the  species  of  lemur  is  subjoined^' 

The  genus  colugo  is  separated  from  the  lemures,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Geoffiroy,  who  first  examined  its  teeth.  It  is  the  le- 
mur volans  of  Linne ;  but  this  naturalist  had  never  seen  the 
head.  In  a  natural,  as  well  as  in  a  systematic  view,  it  is  un- 
dpubtedly  a  separate  genus. 

The  different  species  of  bat  (vcspertilio)  are  well  "described  i 
one  new  species  only  is  added,  viz.  the  pit-nosed  bat,  from 
Schreber,  viz.  *  V.  caudatus,  fossula  frontali  transversa.' 

Of  the  second  order,  *  bruta,'  the  first  genus  is  the  sloth 
(bradypus) ;  of  this  there  are  no  new  species.  In  confirmation, 
however,  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  opinion,  that  the  remarkable  distrijbu- 
tion  of  the  arteries  was  connected  with  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  find  the  following  observations. 

*  In  Mr.  Carlisle's  description  of  the  remarkable  disposition  of  -the 
trunks  of  the  subclavian  and  iliac  arteries  in  the  lemur  tardigradus, 
he  very  properly  observed,  that  "  it  would  be  of  some  importance  in 
physiology  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  slow-moving  quadrupeds 
have  any  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  arteries  of  their  limb*,"  the 
single  fact  above  recorded  being  hardly  sufficient  for  the  foundation 
of  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  muscles. 
The  British  Museum  afforded  an  opportunity  of  investigating  'this 
particular  in  other  slow-moving  quadrupeds,  and  Mr.  Carlisle,  at  my 
request,  examined  the  arteries  of  the  bradypus  tridactylus,  of  all  qua- 
drupeds yet  known  the  slowest  in  its  movements  j  v^rhen  the  same  re- 
markable distribution  of  vessels  presented  itself,  both  in  the  upper  and 
low;er  limb's ;  and  the  small  divisions  of  the  artery,  forming  the  sur- 
rounding cylinder,  were  still  more  numerous  than  in  the  slow  lemur, 
viz.  not  less  than  60  or  6^9  and  in  the  lower  limbs,  at  least,  as  many: 
these  small  cylinders  were  also  connected  by  several  lateral  or  anasto- 
mosing branches.  We  then  opened  a  specimen  of  the  bradypus  di- 
dactylus,  an  animal  far  less  slow  in  its  motions  than  the  tridactylus. 
In  this  species  a  distribution  indistinctly  approaching  to  that  above 
described  was  discovered,  but  with  much  fewer  divisions,  and  more 
approaching  to  the  usual  distribution  m  other  quadrupeds.  Lastly,  a 
leimir  loris,  or  slender-limbed  lemur,  was  examined,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  trunk  of  the  artery,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  was 
surrounded  by  only  four  or  five  smaller  cylinders,  instead  of  the  nu- 
merous ones  so  remarkable  in  the  slow  lemur,  &c.'    p.  157. 

The  fossile  skeleton,  described  by  M.  Cuvler,  the  celebrated 
comparative  anatomist,  found  in  South  America,  is  noticed  and 
its  figure  annexed,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  sloth  than  to  that  of  any  other  animal.  He  calls  it  mega- 
therium ;  but  the  animal  in  a  living  state,  if  it  now  exist,  is 
unknown. 

The  myrmecophaga  is  the'  second  genus  of  bruta,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  not  noticed  by  Linne,  tiiough  inserted 
in  the  system  of  Pennant.    When  found  in  tlie  works  of  the 
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latter  naturalist,  we  have  not  distinguished  the  species  as  new, 
and  now  only  mention  the  circumstance  to  point  out  the  acu- 
leated  ant-eater,  as  tlie  connecting  link  between  the  myrmeco- 
phaga  and  porcupine,  an  instance  of  the  varied  shades  by  which 
Nature  proceeds  in'  her  works,  and  which  have  lately  much  en- 
gaged ouD  attention.  This  ^species,  however,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  generic  character  of  Linne;  and  were  not  the  association  too 
extensive,  we  should  join  with  our  author  in  recommending  the 
union  of  this  genus  with  the  manis,  and  adding  to  the  defini- 
tion *  corpus  pilis,  squamis,  vel  aculeis  tectum.'  This  objection 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence  than  the  systematic  accuracy, 
which  requires  that  the  genera  should  be  distinguished  by 
the  teeth*  On  this  account  the  manis  should  be  united  with 
the  ant-eaters,  as  the  scales  are  their  only  distinction.  In  other 
respects  the  genus  manis  offers  no  particular  subject  of  remark;. 
The  genus  dasypus  (armadillo)  offers  also  nothing  to  detain  nis, 
except  to  observe  that  it  were  desirable  the  specific  distinctions  , 
should  rest  on  appearances  more  constant  than  the  number  of 
bands.  The  concluding  remarks  on  the  genus  rhinoceros  wc 
shall  transcribe.  » 

"  *  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are,  in  reali- 
'  ty,  three  different  species  of  rhinoceros,  viz.  the  common  or  single*- 
homed  Asiatic  rhinoceros,  which  seems'  to  admit  of  occasional  varie- 
ties, and  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  furnished  with  a  second  or 
smaller  horn ;  the  African  double-homed  rhinoceros  with  a  rough  or 
tuberculated  skin,  which  was  the  species  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans; and,  lastly,  the  Sumatran  double-horned  rhinoceros,  described 
and  figured  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
N  *  The  skulls  of  the  above  animals,  compared  together,  exclusive  of 
other  characters,  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  a  real  diffe- 
rence of  species.  It  is  also  necessary  to^observc  here,  that  the  Suma- 
tran species,  being  furnished  with  denies  primoresy  or  fore  teeth,  seems, 
of  course,  to  contradict  the  character  of  the  order  brutay  in  which  it 
is  here  placed.  The  common  rhinoceros  also,  when  young,  is  pro- 
vided with  fore  teeth,  which  are  afterwards  lost;  as  is  probably  the 
case  in.thd  Sumatran  species. 

*  In  the  twelfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae  the  genus  rhinoce- 
ros was  stationed  amOn^  the  hellua.    In  reality,  however,  where  other , 
prominent  characters  appear,  and  which  are  of  themselves  sufficient, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigation,  this  scrupulous  attention  to  the  na- 
ture and  situation  of  the  teeth  is  the  less  important.  - 

^*  Mons.  Geoffroy,  in  the  Magazin  Encyclopedique,  is  inclined  to. 
believe  that  there  either  exist,  or,  at  least,  have  existed,  no  less  than 
five  different  species  of. rhinoceros,  viz.  i.  The  rhinoceros  Africanus 
cprnu  gemino  of  Camper,  who  has  given  a  figure  of  the  skull  in  the 
Petersburgh  Transactions  for  the  year  1777.  2.  The  species  found 
fossil  in  Siberia,  and  which,  Mons.  Geoffroy  contends,  is  different 
from  the  common  two-horped  rhinoceros,  though  of  that  division  in 
the  genus.  3.  That  of  which'  the  skull  is  figured  by  Camper,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pallas  in  the  above-mentioned  volume 
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of  the  Petel-sbitrgli  Transactions  :  thia  is  a  single-horned  species,  and 
,  \vas  confounded,  even  by  Camper,,  with  the  common  rhinoceros. 
4.  The  common  single-horned  Asiatic  rhinoceros.  5.  The  Sumatran 
rhinoceros,  described  by  Mr,  Bell  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.*; 
p.  21CX 

To  the  <lescription  of  the  elephant  are  added  all  the  particu- 
lars of  this  animal  formerly  published,  with  the  interesting  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Corse,  in  a  late  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  particularly  noticed  in  this  journal.  Dr.  Shaw 
seems  inclined  to  believe,  with  some  French  anatomists,  that  the 
fossile  bones  found  in  the  arctic  circle,  and  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  elephant,  are  really  the  remains  of  some  other  npn-descript 
animal.  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  fossile  boiies  in  South  Ame-^ 
rica  are  very  unlike  tho$e  of  the  elephant,  for  which  they  were 
at  first  mistaken.  An  account  of  the  sukotyro^  described  by 
NiewhofFas  a  native  of  Java,  is  added  with  a  plate,  but  the  ani- 
mal has  been  seen  by  no  other  traveller  or  naturalist.  It  resem- 
'bles  in  Some  measure  the  elephant. 

A- new  genus,  the  author  should  have  said  a  new  individual, 
is.  added,  of  a  kind  so  singular,  that,  though  repeated  specimens 
had  been  sent  from  its  native  country,  Australusia  (N^w  HoP 
land),  Dn  Shaw  suspected  some  deception.  It  is  a  web-footed 
animal,  with  a  bill  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  duck:  its  body 
is  covered  with  fur,  and,^on  the  hind  feet,  the  claws  extend  be- 
.yond  the  web,  so  as  to  enable  the  animal  to  burrow  in  the  sand.' 
The  name  assigned  is  the  platypus,  and  it  should  stand  next  to 
the  an4:-eater  in  the  present  order.  The  particular  description 
would  be  too  long  for  a  transcript,  and  we  must  consequently 
refer  to  the  volume.  The  last  genus,  the  trichecus  (manati), 
affords  no  very  striking  subject  of  remark :  the  round-tailed  ma- 
nati,  unknown  to  Linne,  is  described  by  Pennant. 

Of  the  order  ferae  the  first  genus  is  the  phoca ;  and,  in  enu- 
merating the  species,  Dr.  Shaw  has  followed  Mr.  Pennant, 
though  fae  properly  suspects  that  many  of  these  are  varieties 
only.  The  labour^  of  an  experienced  observer  are  greatly  wdinted 
in  arranging  and  characterising  the  species  of  this  genus. 

The  dog-kind  next  occurs ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  reJiiarking 
that  niany  varieties  have  been  apparently  raised  to  the  rank  of 
species.  Dr.  Shaw  is  not  inclined  to  allow  that  the  wolf  ^nd  the 
dog,  are  the  same  •,  and,  on  the  authority  of  professor  Gulden- 
stadt,-  looks  rather  to  the  jackal  ,for  the  original  of  the  dog  than 
to  the  wolf  or  fox,  particularly  observing  that  the  dog  and  jackal 
agree  in  the  structure  of  the  caecum,  differing  lii  this  respect 
from  the  wolf  and  the  fox.  The  professor's  remarks  we  shall 
transcribe.  ^ 

*  The  more  we  consider  the  nature  and  manners  of  this  animal,  the 
ihore  reason  we  shall  find  to  coincide  with  professor  Guldehstadt  in 
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opinion,  that  the  jackal  is  the  real  origin  of  the  dog;  (unless,  indee^t 
we  allow  the  wild  dogs  of  Africa,  mentioned  under  the  history  of  that 
tpccies,  to  be  the  dog  in  a  state  bf  nature).  Mr.  Guldfenstadt  very 
properly  observes,  that  the  natale  solum  of  the  wolf  does  not  seem  to 
fit  it  for  being  the  supposed  origin  of  the  dog,  since  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  frigid  zone  :  its  size  is  also  against  the  supposition  ; 
for  the  natural  size  of  any  species  of  animal  appekrs  to  be  between  that 
of  the  large  and  small  varieties.  The  fox  is  still  more  unlike  the  dog,' 
lis  to  some  particulars  in  the  structures  of  the  intestines  :  the  native 
country  of  the  jackal,  which  is  properly  Asia  Minor,  is  the  land 
where  we  fehpuld  naturally  suppose  the  primaeval  domestic  dog  to  nave 
Originated.  The  jackal,  according  to  Mr.  Guldepstadt,  has  a  natural 
propensity  to  follow  mankind,  instead  of  flying  from  him,  like  the 
wolf  and  the  fox.  The  whelp,  he  adds,  is  very  readily  tamed,  and, 
when  grown  up,  assumes  all  the  habits  of  the  domestic  do^  ;  fawns 
on  his  master,  rejoices,  wags  its  tail,  throws  itself  pn  its  back,  and 
murmurs  gently,  distinguishes  its  name,  jumps  on  the  table,  &c. 
Bcc.  &c.  '  .         , 

"  Catulus  captus  facile  cicuratur,  et  in  hospitio  adultus  blanditur  ;< 
liomines  laete  adspiciendo,  caudam  motitando,  corpus  prosternendo, 
vcl  in  (Jorso  se  projiciendo,  levi  murmure  gamaiendo.  Dominum  distin- 
^uit  a  reliquis;  aa  nomen  proprium  ipsi  impositum  attendit ;  in  men- 
«am  invitatus  insilit;  contortuplicatus  dormit;  lambendo  bibit ;  scy» 
bala  dura  cacat ;  ad  latus  mingit ;  in  societate  canum  pacificus  anum 
eorum  odorat.  Odor,  quem  schacala  per  glandulas  anales  spargit,  nee 
ieterrimus,  ut  dumon  voluit,  nee  mpscho  analogus,  ut  alii  voluerunt, 
hunc  eo  vulpis  mitiorem  et  iUo  canis  fcctore  instante  tempestate 
erumpente,  vix  deteriorem  esse  sentio." 

*  That  Uie  jackal  and  dog  readily  intemiix  or  breed,  appears  from 
^Irarious  testimonies,  according  to  the  count  de  BuSbn,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  degeneration  of  animals.  Mr.  G.  cannot  comiider  the  cauda 
reeurvata  as  an  essential  character  of  the  dog,  but  thinks,  it  may  have 
originated  from  cicuration.  The  jackal,  he  thinks,  with  many  othpf 
auUiors,  may  probably  be  the  thos  of  Aristotle.  Mr.  G.  saw  no 
jackals  of  tne  exact  measure  given  by  Giiaelin,  but,  in  general,  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  Paris  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tail.  The  general  colour,  he  adds,  is  a  dirty  fulvous,  ra- 
ther blacker  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  white  beneath.  On  each  knee 
is  generally  a  black  patch,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of  the  same  co- 
lour.'    F.  368»  *  ■ 

The  fennec  of  Bruce  is  perhaps  improperly  considered  by 
Mr.  JPennant  as  a  species  of  dog  j  but  its  .real  place,  in  the  Sy- 

,  stem  of  Nature^  is  unknown :  Dr.  Shaw  has  subjoined  it  with 
gome  marks  of  hesitation.  The  whole  of  this  genus  is  detailed 
in  a  very  able  manner. 

The  cats,  which  include  the  lion,  panther,  tiger,  &c.  follow, 
and  the  species  are  well  described.  The  distinction  between  the 
leopard  and  the  panther  is  not  easy,  nor  perhaps  highly  neces- 
sary.   We  shall  add,  however,  some  remarks  on  mis  subjeet 

i  from  the  work  before  us» 
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<  In  the  twdfth  edition  of  the  Systema  Naturae  the  panther  and 
leopard  seem  to  be  confounded  by  Linnaeus  himself,  who  appeauv  to 
have  considered  them  as  the  same  species,  under  the  name  %A  pardut  % 
while,  at  the  same  time,  his  specific  character,  as  the  count  de  BufFon 
tibserves,  is  such  as  to  agree  properly  with  no  animal  of  the  whole 
genus,  viz.  F*  taudd  elongaidy  corpore  macuUs  stifenoribus  crbitulatb^  ia- 
ferioribus  virgatis.  It  may  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  Linnarua* 
meant  by  this  expression  to  characteiise  the  obscurely  subtrftnsverse 
streaks  on  the  breast  of  the  animal ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  even  then  his  descriptive  character,  though  continued  in  the 
Gmehnian  edition  of  the  work,  is  py  no  means  sufficiently  expressive^ 
andy  hke  many  others,  seems  to  require. alteration  and  improvement. 
It  may,  perhaps,  have  happened  that  the  spots  on  the  under  part  of  the 
sides,  in  some  specimens,may  have  appeared  somewhat  confluent,  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  an  indistinct  kind  of  streaks;  and  something 
approaching  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  of  Buffon,  which,  oa 
account  of  its  general  excellence,  is^  represented  in  the  present  \Vork.. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  character  of  the  panther,  as  given  by 
Brisson,' turns  upon  the  same  circumstance.  Thus  much  may  be  ob-  , 
•erved  of  short  specific  characters  in  general ;  that,  though  highly 
useful,  they  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  are  only 
to  be  received  with  a  proper  degree  of  allowance ;  it  must  also  be 
added,  that  the  major  part  of  those  composed  by  Linnaeus  are  re- 
markable foi;  their  truth  and  exactitude.^   p.  349. 

In  the  next  genus  Dr.  Shaw  has  stepped  bejond  the  authority 
of  the  System  of  Nature,  by  uniting  the  Linnean  genera  mustek 
and  viverra,  excluding  the  otters,  of  which  he  has  formed  a  se-» 
parate  genus,  under  the  name  of  lutra.  In  tills  he  has  followed 
Mr.  Pennant;  and  the  change  is  sufficiently  justified  by  a  care« 
tui  examination  of  the  species.  These  are,  as  may  be  supposed, 
numerous,  and  a  few  are  new,  but*  of  no  great  importance.  , 
Molina's  History  of  Chili  has  furnished  some  novelties  unknown 
even  to  Mr.  Pennant.  The  genus  lutra  contains  many  species 
little  known,  but  of  no  great  consequence ;  nor,  from  the  few 
licw  species  of  ursus,  can  we  select  any  thing  that  would  be  pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

The  opossum  forms  a  singular  genus,  supposed  at  first  to'  be 
peculiar  to  South  America;  and  did  not  the  abdominal  pouch,  in 
which  it  hides  its  young,  3o  clearly  distinguish  the  tribe,  wc 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  thin  its  ranks,  and  carry  some  of 
its  species  to  other  genera.  In  reality  some  resemble  the  le- 
mures,  while  one  or  more  approaches  near  to  the  weesel,  &c. 
.  The  pouch  seems  by  no  means  calculated  for  defence  only :  it 
contains  the  mammae,  and  is  almost  a  second  uterus,  as  the 
young  are  excluded  in  a  peculiarly  helpless,  defenceless  state, 
and  oierished  for  a  time  in  this  inclosure.  Besides  America, 
ihe  eastern  isles  of  India  produce  these  peculiar  animals,  and 
Aji^tralasiahas  greatly  increased  the  number  of  the  species :  yet 
ibese  are  hitherto  by  no  means  clearly  distinguished,  nor  have 
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the  synonyms  been  accurately  ascertained.  Many  of  the  repftt-' 
t&A  species  are>  in  our  opinion,  evidently  varieties.  Two  of  these 
have  no  abdominal  pouch,  but,  in  its  place,  a  depression  or  fur- 
tovr  only :  the  next  genus,  the  kangaroo,  has  a  similar  contri- 
vance J  but  this  tribe  is  suflBciehtly  distinguished  by^  its  form  and 
manners,  and  can  never  be  confounded  with  the  opossum. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  voyages  of  captain  Cook  and  sir  Joseph 
Banks  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  kangaroo,  hitherto  found 
^oniy  in  Australasia,  though  the  jerboia,  an  aqimal  of  similar 
conformation  in  its  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  and  some- 
what similar  manners,  occurs  in  Asia.  Of  the  present  genus 
there  are  only  tw;o  species  hitherto  known,  the  large  and'  the  rat 
kangaroo.  ^  ; 

The  account  of  the  mole  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  and  some 
new  American  species,  thpugh  known  to  Pennant,  are  added. 
One  or  two  species  of  sorex  L.  are  inserted  under  tliis  genus, 
from  the  general  resemblance,  *  in  spite  of  their  teeth.* 

The  genus  *  sorex '  is  enriched  with  several  new  species  from 
Pennant,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  the  hedge-hog,  to 
which  no  Important  additions  are  made. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  plates,  which  are  executed 
with  peculiar  neatness  and  accuracy.  Many  are  new,  from  ori- 
ginal drawings  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
^places;  many  from  specimens  existing  in  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum, &'c.  Former  works  are  not,  however,  neglected;  and 
where  Buffon  or  preceding  naturalists  have  given  characteristic 
and  accurate  figures,  they  have  been  carefully  copied.  — We 
,  need  scarcely  add  that  we  shall  expect  the  succeeding  volumes 
of  this  work  with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety. 


Art.  IV. — The  New  Annual  Registery  or  General  Repository  of  Hi^ 
story^  Politics^  and  Literature^  for  the  Tear  1 799.  To  which  is 
pr^xedy  the  History  of  Knowledge  ^  Learnings  nndTaste^  in  Great-* 

"  ^Britainy  during  the  Reign  of  King  Charles  II,  Part  III.  Zi)0. 
1 4/.  Boards,     Robinsons,     1800. 

A  .HE  period  which  this  volume  epibraces  may  be  esteemed 
the  richest  in  extraordinary  events  of  any  that  has  occurred  since 
the  publication  of  the  work;  and  the  writer  of  the  historical  de- 
partment, particularly  in  his  description  of  military  actions,  has 
done  justice,  to  his  subject.  Indeed  the  accumulation  of  docu- 
ments which  the  justification  of  some  and  the  discontent  of 
other  parties,  engaged  in  the'  present  calamitous  conflict  of 
opinions,  have  produced,  would  render  any  great  failure  in  point 
of  accuracy  scarcely  pardonable?  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
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considered,  that  to  bring  under  one  point  of  view  a  campaign 
whose  operations  are  not  confined  as  formerly  to  the  limits  of  a 
few  miles,  but  extend  to  many  hundreds,  and  to  connect  together 
the  plans  and  intrigues  of  various  cabinets,  so  as  to  disclose 
their  bearings  and  relations  to  each  other,  their  Hkes  and  dis- 
likes, their  real  and  their  pretended  interests,  requires  no  moderate 
share  of  talents  in  the  execution.  "We  must,  therefore,  not  be  con- 
tented with  a  niggardly  degree  of  praise  on  this  portion  of  the 
work  J  and  if  that  relative  to  our  parliamentary  history  caiihct 
boast  pretensions  so  aspiring,  it  is  again  compensated  for  by  the 
whole  of  the  foreign  division,  which  is  particularly  worthy  of  the 
reader's  attention.  The  principal  occurrences  of  the  year  arc 
arranged  with  their  accustomed  accuracy;  oi  public  papers  there 
IS  but  a  meagre  assortment,  and  they  are  conffted  to  reports  of 
the  British  and  Irish  parliaments^  royal  speeches  and  proclamar- 
tions,  Russian  treaties,  Russiafi  declaration  to  the  German  diet, 
treaty  of  Campo  Formlo,  and  the  new  constitution  of  France. 
The  biographical  anecdotes  and  characters  are  selected  with  taste 
and  judgement,  and  many  of  them  are  possessed  of  considerable 
interest.  The  account  of  literature" is  given  with  spirit  and  im- 
partiality, and  comprises  an  exteitsive  range.  The  history  of 
knowledge,  learning,  &c.  in  Great-Britain  is  confined  to  a  few 
distinguished  characters  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, — 
Cliarehdon,Whitelock,  Ludlow,  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hobbes. 
In  this  part  we  with  pleasure  see  that  Hume  is  treated  with  the 
severity  he  deserves;  for  though  we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  him 
very  superior  talents,  we  coincide  entirely  in  the  present  stric- 
ture, that 

*  whoever  relies  upon  Hume  as  an  historian  will  find  himsdf  as  much 
misled  in  his  politics  as  in  his  refigion.  He  writes  with  that  regard 
to  truth  which  may  be  expected  from  an  atheist,  and  with  that  accu- 
racy which  is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  author  whose  only  God  was 
gain.'     p.  XXV. 

Indeed  it  is  singular  that  Hume  should  have  so  many  advo- 
cates among  us  for  his  historical  talents,  when  the  same  persons 
can  hardly  tolerate  the  names  of  a  variety  of  French  writers  and 
philosophers  who  by  no  means  exceed  him  in  religious  apostacy. 
But  his  partiality  for  the  Stuart  race,  and  his  high-flown  notions 
of  prerogative,  are  deemed  a  sufficient  atonement  for  his  religious 
scepticism ;  and  though  the  most  dangerous  writer  probably  we 
have  on  this  subject,  his  sneers  are  endured  for  the  sake  of  his 
politicar  creed. 

The  history  for  the  year  commences  with  a  review  of  tlie 
state  of  politics  at  the  and  of  the  year  1798,  and  with  a  sum-' 
mary  of  the  debates  in  the  two  houses,  the  chief  of  which  oc- 
curred on  the  suspension  of  tlie  Habeas-corpus  act,  and  the  de- 
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grading  treatment  whifchcolonilDespard  experienced  under  that 
suspension  in  the  prison  now  unhappily  so  well  known  for  its 
discipline  and  extreme  rigour  over  the  whole  island.  Some 
assertions  made  in  favour  of  that  prison  must  now  astonish 
every  one  since  the  late  inquiry  under  the  royal  commission; 
and  it  must  be  lamented  that  the  question  w^s,  in  the  first  in- 
stance»  considered  as  a  question  of  mere  party,  instead  of  one  in 
\irhich  all  parties  should  have  concurred,  both  for  the  sake  of 
their  individual  safety,  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  honour 
of  the  British  character^ 

Thfe  second  chapter  contains  the  debates  on  the  union,  which 
arc  given  at  large :  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  finances, 
of  which  the  tax  on  income  made  so  memorable  a  part,  and 
in  whose  produce  the  minister  seems  to  have  been  so  remark* 
ably  mistaken.  The  fourth  chapter  proceeds  with  debates  on 
the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  militia  arrangement,  slave-trade, 
&c  \  and  in  this,  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  union>  the  debates  are 
fully  and  impartially  detailed. 

The  foreign  history  commences  with  an  account  of  Switzer- 
land;  and  the  easy  subjection  of  that  country  to  the  French  is 
shown  to  arise  from  causes  which  have  studiously  been  con<^ 
i^ealed  by  the  generality  of  writers.  The  severity  of  the  canton 
of  Berne,  or  rather  of  the  oligarchy  in  that  canton,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  evil  under  which  the  Si^iss  had  reason  to 
complain. 

«  Although  the  hand  of  those  Swiss  governments  weighed  heavy 
en  the  political  pfFenders  who  examined  with  too  scrutinising  an  eye 
into  the  doctrine  of  popular  rights,  or  who  ventured  upon  the  com- 
mission of  overt  acts,  such  as  murmuring  against  certain  privileges  of 
the  sovereign,  by  which  these  complainants  thought  themselves  per- 
sonally aggrieved,  in  the  disposal  and  profits  arising  from  their  in- 
dustry; yet,  where  passive  and  unremitting  obedience  sat  easy  on  the 
mifid  of  the  subject,  no  masters  were  more  kind  and  gentle.  The  per- 
severing and  laborious  activity  of  the  peasant  had  tamed  the  soil  where 
it  was  stubborn,  and  brought  to  its  highest  perfettion  that  which  was 
susceptible  of  culture ;  and  this  industry,  guided  by  (economy,  had 
spread  not  only  ease  and  comfort,  but  even  wealth  and  abundance, 
over  the  land.  On  this  peaceable  class  of  subjects  the  eye  of  the  Swiss 
magistrate  had  shone  with  peculiar  complacency,  and  in  some  can- 
tons, particularly  that  of  Berne,  had  given  room  for  a  sort  of  c|ocial 
compact  against  the  inquisitive  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  6uch  as  artisans  and  manufacturers,  whose  knowledge 
or  means  of  information,  contrasted  with  the  ignorance  of  the  peasant, 
gave  umbrage  to  his  ally  the  burgher.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  latter 
to  maintain  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  these  subject  classes;  and  so 
successfully  was  this  system  followed  in  the  principal  cantons,  that  the 
ignorant  but  favourite  peasant  was  taught  to  refuse  all  alliance  with 
£e  more  cultivated  inhabitant  of  towns;  and  the  merchant,  who  added 
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to  the  vrealth  of  the  husbandman  f>y  the  purchase  and  exchange  of  hk 
.  produce,  was  regarded  also  as  an  object  of  inferiority  and  contempt, 
*  But,  if  this  reciprocity  of  affection  existed  in  some  cantons  be- 
tween the  peasant  and  burgher,  in  others,  :where  interest  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  governors,  their  power  and  avitrice  weighed 
more  heavy  on  the  industry  and  personal  freedom  of  the  peasant. 
The  governments  of  the  cantons  were,  for  the  most  part,  very  dissi- 
milar;  but  all  writers  agree  in  the  existence  of  vexatious  and  oppre«- 
live  abuses  in  all.  The  despotism  of  their  institutions;  the  abuses  df 
elections  to  sovereign  councils;  the  daily  and  encroaching  spirit 'of 
authority;  the  overgrown  influence  of  patrician  families;  the  striking 
inequality  which  prevailed,  even  on  this  basis,  of  aristocratical  power  ; 
the  monopoly  of  places  of  profit  to  the  exclusion  of  worth  and  talent; 
the  undefined  limits  of  pro-consular  administration;  the  want  of  en- 
couragement to  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  neglect  of  education 
amongst  those  who  were  destined  to  rule,'  the  void  of  which  was  filled 
up  by  idleness,  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  dissipation — are  so  many 
features,  presented  by  writers  of  different  characters  and  discordant 
sentiments,  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  this  vaunted  region  of  happinesi 
ind  liberty.*     p.  178. 

Tlie  miseries  brought  on  this  unhappy  country  by  its  pretended, 
deliverers  are  amply  related;  and  the  changes  that  took  place  m 
its  constitution  are  well  described. 

The  invasion  of  Egypt  and  the  glorious  battle  of  Aboukir  dig-* 
nify  the  next  chapter,  which  is  followed  by  one  containing  the- 
revolution  in  Holland,  the  disgraceful  expedition  to  Ostend,  the 
Cisalpine  constitutions,  the  capture  of  Rome,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  congress  at  Rastadt.  The  flight  of  the  king  of  Naples 
from  his  capital,  the  escape  of  general  Mack  from  his  friends  to 
his  enemies,  the  conduct  of  the  Lazzaroni,  and  the  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  and  deserved  fall  of  the  directory,  form  the 
principal  topics  of  the  eighth  chapter.  The  ninth  brings  us  into 
the  bustle  of  action:  the  passage  oiF  the  French  across  the  Rhine, 
the  defeat  of  Jourdan's  army,  the  arrival  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy, 
the  assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  near  Rastadt, 
and  the  seemingly  irrevocable  annih^ation  of  French  affairs  frt>m 
the  corruption  and  mismartagement  of  their  directory.  In  this 
^art  the  relation  of  the. prodigies  performed  by  the  armies  of 
both  parties  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  justly  command  our  at- 
tention; and  the  remarks  on  this  new  mode  of  encounter  arc 
drawn  up  with  singular  judgement  and  propriety. 

*  It  appears  astonishing  that  so  many  obstacles,  which  heretofore 
were  esteemed  insurmountable  to  the  march  of  an  army,  should  have 
been  so  rapidly  subdued;  and  that  the  obstinate  resistance  and  active 
defence  of  a  military  force,  which  would  formerly  have  b^en  judged 
superabundant  to  block  every  passage,  should  have  stopped  for  no 
longer  time  the*  progress  of  an  army  acting  on  the  offensive.  There 
was  no  greater  ardour  in  attack,  no  less  vigour  or  obstinacyan  defence, 
DO  new  arms  employed,  no  other  methods  of  fighting  adopted,  than 
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<uch  OB  had  been  hitherto  practised.  The  art  of  war  had,  probably, 
attained  afready  its  highest  perfectioain  those  respects.  Frederic  II. 
Iiad  left  few  discoveries  to  make^  few  branches  to  perfect  in  modem 
tactics.  But  in  proportion  as  general  combinations  were  extended, 
the  strongest  posts  and  places^  reputed  impregnable  in  mountainous 
countries,  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  those  ^ittmted  in  plains.  If 
posts  like  these  do  not  guarantee  the  possession  of  such  heights  as  are 
loftiest  and  steepest;  if  they  do  not  block  14)  the  slightest  interstices  in 

.  the  chain,  the  first  passes  opened  by  the  waters,  which  gather  by  de- 
grees, and  level  as  they  flow,  and.  which  afford  an  entrance  into  fertile 
and  extendve  valleys;  posts  like  these,  in  such  cases,  have  only  a  re- 
lative aad  momentary  importance.  .  Since  travellers  have  Jbund  roads 
. across  abysses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  explored  those  new  regions,  the- 
art  of  war,  to  which  every  science  is  tributary,  and  which  increases 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  faculties,  has  led  mi- 
Ktary  men  to  run  new  chances,  to  make  new  experiments  j  and  military 

"talent  and  enterprise  have  certainly  excited  men  to  as  great  efforts  as 
the  pursuits  of  natural  science  or  curiosity.  When,  therefore,  the  icy 
summits  of  the  Alps  h^ve  beeil  climed,  and  bodies  of  troops  and 
artillery'  have  been  transported  along  roads  with  difficulty  trodden  by 
the  most  intrepid  hunters,  great  plans  of  attack  and  defence  were  soon 
combined,  as  peaks  and  lesser  siimmits,  with  chains  of  ^mountains 
and  great  masses;  the  secrets  of  Nature  have  been  surprised,  her  im- 
mutable order  acknowledged,  even  in  her  wildest  caprices;  the  chaos 
of  the  stupendous  Alps  has  *been  unfolded;  typographical  charts  have 
been  perfected;  the  lightest  details  examined;  and  models  in  relief 
formed  with  an  art  and  exactness  hitherto  unknown.  This  precise 
knowledge  of  the  great  skeleton,*  of  the  osteology,  as  it  were,  of  the 

*  mountains,  has  furnished  generals  and  officers  of  the  staff  with  great 
though  simple  ideas.  The  most  practicable  communications  have  been 
cxaniined  with  singular  attention;  a  new  topographical  scale,  in  short, 
has  been  forme^  for  the  operations  of  war  in  mountains,  and  detach- 
ments  have  been  sent  in  cpnsequence  to  the  greatest  distances,  to  se- 
cure dominating  points  which  gave  the  command  of  immense  intervj^ls. 
*"  These  advantages  were  so  well  appreciated  on  both  sides  in  the 
war  of  Switzerland,  that  a  blow  struck  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Orisons,  at  thirty  or  forty-leagues  distance,  was  felt  at  the 
centre  ojF  the  armies,  which  were  obliged  to  make  movements,  and 
change  plans,  as  if  tho^e  divisions,  separated  by  so  many  difficulties 
and  so  many  natural  intrenchments,  had  been  contiguous  to  the  main 
army  from  which  they  had  been  detached.  No  obstacle  being  able  to 
stop  a  g€;neral  movement,  at  least  for  a  sufficient  time,  to  turn  the 
party  superior  in  force  from  the  simple  plan  of  operations,  which  might 
be  called  the  natural  and  topographical  plan,  and  which  consists  in  at- 
tacking the  wings  of  an  enemy,  turning  its  flanks  without  any  regard 
to  the  party's  own  position,  the  result  is,  that  in  a  mountain,  war  the 
•trength  of  posts  and  positions  does  not  counterbalance. superiority  of 
numbers  as  much  as  it  did  heretofore. 

^  *  It  is  probable  that  the  new  system  of  the  war  of  posts,  in  general 
engagements  along  the  whole  line  of  contending  armies,  has  been  car- 
ried to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  war  of  Switzerland;  and  it  is  usefiil 
as  well  as  interesting  to  observe,  under  this  point  of  view>  the  detaiU 
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rf  success  and  defeat,  and  note  what  faults  have  been  comhiitted,  and 
what  acts  of  address  and  bntvery  are  worthy  of  admiration.  These 
observations  may  be  applied  to  the  details  of  this  short  but  singularlj^ 
interesting  campaign,  particularly  in  the  rapid  invasion  rf  the  country 
of  the  Grisons;  in  the  operations  of  general  Lecourbe,  and  those  of  « 
the  generals  Laudohn.  and  Bellegarde;  in  short,  in  the  first  retreat  of 
Massena,  forced  to  concentrate  his  forces  under  Zurich,  to  calj  back 
liis  ri^t  from  beyond  St.  Gothard  and  the  little  cantons,  and  yield.to 
the  ardichike  in  less  than  fifteen  days  almost  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rlune,  and  half  of  tbe  territory  of  Switzerland.'     p.  304. 

The  violation  of  all  die  accustomed  relations  of  civilised  life 
in  the  assassination  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  is  a  singular 
though  horrid  trait  in  this  Extraordinary  and  bloody  war. 

*  If  the  simple  narration  of  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary 
event  be  sufficient  to  awaken  feelings  of  indignation  and  horror  against 
the  authors  and  instruments  of  acts  of  barbarity  so  atroeious  and 
almost  unexampled,  it  may  be  well  imagined  what  were  the  impres- 
sions and  sentiments  of  ^he  remainder  of  the  deputation  at  the  sight  of 
those  relicts  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  their  assassinated  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  wben  the  mutilated  surviving  minister  displayed  in  his 
.wounds  so  strange  a  version  of  the  imperial  code  of  the  rights  -of 
nations.     The  Prussian  legation  wrote  immediately  a  letter  to  Bar- 
.^  baczy,  expressed  in  terms  which  marked  all  their  horror  at  this  zttrp- 
cious  violation,  to  demand  an  escort  and  a  safegiiard  more  sure  for. 
what  remained  of  the  French  legation.     The  commander,  in  answer 
to  those  indignant  representations,  expressed  himself  sorry  at  what 
iiad  passed,  and  promised  to  punish  the  authors.     It  had  been  repre-' 
sented,  however,  as  "improbable  that  this  unexampled  crime  could  have 
been  committed  without  his  knowledge ;  and  that  hussars  of  his  regi- 
ment should  have  ventured  to  murder  and  plundeir  persons  of  that  di- 
ftinction,  respected  by  all  civilised  nations,  without  an  express  order. 
Such  ruffians  (it  was  urged),  at  least  had  they  acted  under  no  com- 
mand, would  have  been  Tess  discriminate  and  scrupulous  in  their  deeds; 
the  ministers  would  not  have  been  the  only  persons  sacrificed,  nor 
would  their  attention  have  been  particularly  fixed  on  the  box  contain- 
ing the  papers  of  the  legation.     But  what  seemed  to  leave  little  doubt 
respecting  the  immediate  authors  of  the  crime,  was  the  conveyance  of 
all  the  objects  which  were  pillaged  to  the  Austrian  commander  of  the 
post  of  Radstadt,  who  would  not  have  received  them  had  not  the  mur- 
der been  committed  in  consequence  of  superior  orders.^'  Part  of  those 
.  effects  were  given  back  by  the  commander  of  the  post,  at  his  house, 
td  Roberjot's  domestic,  who  went  to  claim  them.     The  domestic  ob- 
tained, among  other  things,  a  sack,  of  ail  hundred  louis,  and  gold 
•nuff-bbxes,  and  saw  the  remainder  of  the  effects  which  had  beei>  pil- 
-    laged  lying  in  the  room.     The  papers  of  the  legation  were  likewise 
claimed;,  but  these  the  commandant  refused,  alleging  that  he  was 
obliged  to  send  them  to  the  head-quarters.'     p.  310. 

*  Various  were  the  conjectures  respecting  the  motives  which  coul4 
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kavc  urged  the  commiesion  of  so  horrible  an  act.  The  violation  Of 
the  persons  of  embassadors  by  the  Austrian  government  had  ab-eady 
taken  place  during  the  present  war  in  the  person  of  Semonville,  who 
was  arrested  on  neutral  territory  in  Kis  route  to  Constantinople;  but 
though  this  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  present  was 
ftiil  a  more  detestable  infraction  of  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Some 
have  stated  **  this  murder  to  have  been  the  pledge  giveri  by  the 
Austrian  government  to  the  coalesced  powers  for  its  adherence  to  the 
treaty;  since  the  crime  was  of  so  enormous  a  magnitude  as  to  make 
reconciliation  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  French  republic 
nnpossible :  but  what  dependence  on  a  power  whose  obligation  to 
fidelity  is  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  its  guilt?  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  certain  treaties  ^had  been  concluded  during  the  negotiation 
between  the  court  and  the  French  directory,  which  tne  former  having 
found  it  its  interest  to  violate,  was  unwilling  to  have  had  discovered ; 
hence  the  murder  qf  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  seizure  and^de?- 
tention  of  their  papers:"  yet  had  this  been  the  case,  it  is  probable  that 
the  secret  would  have  been  communicated  to  the  directory  at  the  time 
of  the  pretended  negotiation ;  or  would  not  some  account  of  such 
transactions  have  pierced,  when  every  tye  of  secrecy  was  loosened  ? 
Mystery  still  hangs  around  this  dark  transaction,  and  we  must  yet  wait 
for  the  unravelling.  The  diet  of  Ratisbon,  who  undertook  to  pene* 
trate  it,  after  a  long  examination,  refeired  it  to  the  emperor:  the 
1?rench  gQvemment  had  not  this  candour  or  forbearance;  for« 
whoever  were  the  assassins,  or  by  whatever  orders  thi^  nefarious  act 
was  committed,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  peremptorily  charged  with 
the  murder  by  the  directory,  who  sent  a  message  to  the  councils 
to  give  them  official  notice  of  the  event.  The  councils  adopted 
9  resolution,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were,  **  that  thi» 
act  should  be  denounced  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation  to  all  good 
men,  and  to  the  governments  of  every  country,  as  commanded  by  the ' 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  executed  by  its  troops  on  the  ninth  Floreal, 
•eventh  year,  with  its  reliance  on  the  courage  of  the  French  to  avenge 
it ;  that  9  funeral  y^/f  should  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  murdered 
deputies  throughout  the^ republic;  that  the  government  guilty  of  this 
fUsassination  should  be  consigned  to  the  vengeance  of  nations,  and  the 
cjfceqrations  of  posterity;  that  in  the  place  of  sitting  of  every  niunicipal 
administration,  in  tribunals,  schools,  and  public  establishments,  an  in-^ 
icription  should  be  put  up,  stating  that  the  Austrian  government  had 
caused  this  assassination  to  be  committed  by  its  troops;  that  a  banner 
should  be  sent  to  every  army  by  sea  or  land,  with  an  inscription  pro- 
vocative of  vengeance  against  the,  Austrians  for  this  murder,  which 
banners  were  to  be  carried  at  the  head  of  each  army,  and  that  indem- 
nities should  be  given  to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  deceased 
ministers.*^  ' 

*  Thus  tragically  ended  that  long  and  memorable  diplomatic  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  French  had  been  outwitted  and  worsted  by  the 
lup^rior  talents  of  the  Austrian  cabinet,  who,  having  to  negotiate  with 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  practitioners  of  the  law,  having  to  contend 
enly  with  adversaries  it  despised,  felt  no  restraint  but  its  will,  and  con» 
,^9cended  to  consult  no  means  but  it9  force.'    f.  31 1, 
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.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Suwarrov/,  the  march  of  Macdonald 
£rom  Naples,  the  battle  of  Trebbia,  the  voyage  of  the  combined 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean,  might,  if  our  Kmits  permitted,  af- 
ford matter  for  various  extracts  j  and  the  civil  state  of  France, 
d_escribed  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  is  no  less  interesting;  but  from, 
this  also  we  forbear,  as  it  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  more  impprtaflt 
events.  The  Austrians  and  Russians  are  now  approaching  that 
jepublic  whose  constitution  they  are  to  overthrow,  and  in  its  stead 
to  erect  a  government  more  conformable  to  their  views  of  the 
duties  of  subjects  to  sovereigns.  The  French  are  obliged  to  quit 
Naples,  and  their  abettors  are  massacred. 

*  The  Lazzaroni  became  once  more  the  instruments  of  royal  ven* 
geance.  A  special  commission  was  appointed,  which  pronounce^  sen- 
tence of  death,  without  much  formality,  on  such  as  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  government:  little  other  formality,  indeed,  was 
necessary,  than  the  identification  of  their  persons,  since  the  crime  ^ 
stated  in  the  royal  edict  was  but  too  apparent.  Almost;  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  commissions  perished  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Exaggeration  of  evil  is  natural  to  the 
wretched.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  esgape  the  massacre 
speak  of  horrorg  unexampled  in  those  times,  which  scarcely  fiqd  a  name 
among  a  civilised  people,  and  with  which  the  cruelties  exercised  under 
the  reign  of  terror  in  France  bear  no  kind  of  competition.  The  court 
of  Naples,  scandalised  at  the  reports  which  had  circulated  through 
foreign  countries,  published  officially  what  it  deenied  a  refutation  of 
those  calumnies;  asserting,  that  the  persons  accusea  of  having  exerted 
themselves  in  favour  of  French  liberty  had  been  tried  by  competent 
tribunals  and  by  upright  magistrates;  that  all  those  who  were  accused 
had-  not  been  put  to  death;  %nd  that  this  punishment  had  been  re- 
served only  for  the  most  atrocious  criminals;  in  justification  of  which 
a  Jist  was  published  of  part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  supreme  tri- 
,  bunal.  A-mong  other  names  in  this  official  scroll  were  inscribed  those* 
o.f  Julian  Colonna,  prince  of  Stigliano,  and  the  duke  of  Cassano*  who. 
were  beheaded;  Eleonora  Fonseca,  the  marchioness  of  Piemontello, 
and  eighteen  other  women  of  rank,  with  the  bishop  of  Vico,  who 
were  hanged;  the  duke  of  Carraciolo,  major-general  Spano,  and  others^. 
Qolonels,  majors,  and.  ecclesiastics,  sent  to  work  in  the  galleys^  the 
-duchesses  01  Cassano  and  Popoli,  shut  up  for  life  in  the  Feni^ 
tentiary  Hospital,  This  supreme  tribunal  had  been  erected  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  the  hoFrors  which  had  taken  place  in  the  first 
weeks  of  vengeance.  In  the  official  account,  after  declaring  the" 
names  of  the  criminals  who  had  been  punished,  it  is  observed,,  that  in 
this  list'  were  not  comprehended  a  greater  number  of  different  ranks 
and  qualities  who  perished  in  the  first  moxents  of  ihe  re-establishmeut 
of  order,  and  before,  the  formation  of  the  supreme  tribunal.  The 
pfsople,  it  was  added,  knew  hoW^to  distinguish  the  enerjiie^  pf  thdr 
king,  and  execute  due  justice  towards  them.'     p,  3(^5. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Massena  in  Switzerland  restored  the 
affairs  of  France.     The  .description  of  tjiis  battle  is  given  with 
-  .  CnjT,  Rev.^oI.  XXXI.  >/.  1801. .      .  D 
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srdmirable  clearness  j  the  writer  enters  with  great  spirit  into 
each  movement;  he  feels  on  the. tops  of  the  mountains  hi* 
animation  revived. 

'  *  Numerous  reflections  on  the  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  thi» 
mountainous  war  readily  present  themselves  j  it  seems  that,  in  hi^hf 
mountains,  the  military  cmip  d^ail  forms,  extendi,  and  proportions  it- 
self insensibly  to  a  greater  scale  of  objects  and  distances ;  combinations 
2ett  enlarged,  and  multiply  in  the  rati©  of  the  masses  of  mountains  and 
the  variety  of  their  situations.  In  level  countries  the  plans  o£  generals 
are  almost  always  subordinate  to  the  rules  of  the  artij  marches  are 
counted,  manoeuvres  elucidated,  resistance,  time,  and  resources  ap- 
preciated, measured,  weighed,— the  vvrhole  is  an  affair  of  calculation, 
and  the  data  of  the  problem  being  almost  always  known,  it  is  resolved 
before  the  fate  of  arms  has  decided  it:  but  in  a  momitainous  country 
the  genius  of  the  general  is  less  shackled,  and  though  he  meet  with 
more  obstacles,  he  bounds  over  the  common  rules,  makes  new  com- 
.  biriations,  invents  artificial  aids,  and  creates  for  himself  an  untried 
system  of  war/     p«  377» 

We  could  have  wished  for  a  fuller  detail  of  that  fine  move* 
mcnt  by  which  Melas  gained  the  battle  of  Novi>  and  gave  Su- 
warrow  the  hopes  of  joining  a  victorious  army  in  Switzerland. 
But  before  we  contemplate  the  farther  progress  of  the  latter,  we 
are  carried  back  to  the  domestic  affairs,  of  France,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Russians.  This  last 
transaction  every  Englishman  would  wish  to  bury  in  oblivion. 
We  hasten,  therefore,  to  other  events;  the  fate  of  Pius  the  Sixth, 
the  march  of  Buonaparte  to  Acre,  his  departure  from  Egypt  and 
arrival  in  France,  by  which  the  destiny  of  the  republic  seems  at 
last  to  have  been  fixed.  On  all  these  events  appropriate  re- 
flexions are  made,  and  we  are  brought  again,  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  into  the  midst  of  war — Suwarrowpuxsuing  his  victorious 
career,  and  the  French  retiring  to  the  fastnesses  of  uie  mountains. 
The  invasion  of  France  seemed  now  absolutely  certain^  when  on 
a  sudden  fortune  returned  again  to  the  republic.;  and  her  fa- 
vourite son,  by  one  of  those  great  actions  which  have  so  distin- 
guished the  present  art  of  war,  completely  broke  the  power  of 
the  northern  barbarians,  and  sent  Suwarrow  himself  into  the 
valleys  of  Switzerland  just  time  enough  to  learn  the  extent  of  his 
loss,  and  to  retire  like  <i  wounded  bear  over  Alps  piled  on  Alps 
and  mountains  of  ice.  The  puny  transactions  in  North  Holland 
vanish  in  comparison  with  these  prodigies  of  war:  a  march  of 
about  thirty  miles  bounded  the  travels  of  the  British  and  Russian 
arms;. and  the  English  nation  saw,  with  astonishment,  that  the 
planners  of  this  expedition  were  obliged  to  experience,,  and  not 
to  their  foresight,  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  nation;. 

*  Though  the  invasion  of  Holland  was  the  cause,  no  doubt,  of 
very  great  immediate  calamity,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  was  the  theatre  of  the  war,  it  was,  nevertheless,  productive  of  ad» 
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vantaj^e  to  the?  Rataviah  government.  The  proclamations  of  the 
English  indisposed  greatly  against  them  even  the  Orangiats,  whd 
were  struck  at  seeing  no  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
V€mm«»t  to  give  up  the  Dutch  colonies,  and.  also  the  stadtholder 
held  out  as  the  legitimate  sovereign.  The  Dutch,  in  general,,  virere 
indignant  at  being  considered  the  subjects  of  an  officer  of  the  repub* 
He,  who^e  office  they  several  times  had  found  it  convenient  to  .sup-  ' 
press.  From  that^moment,  and  more  immediately  on  the  capitulation, 
the  party  of  the  stadtholder  wap  no  longer  dangerous,  and  the  coun- 
try considered  itself  as  for  ever  released  f5rom  the  influence  of  the 
British  cabinet.  Another  effect  of  this  invasion,  still  more  striking, 
was  the  opportunity  given  for  the  display  of  the  energy  of  the  Dutch, 
by  arming  themselves  for  their  own  defence,  the  most  effectual  means 
of  securing  their  own  liberty  and  independence,  from  the  influence  of 
any  court  or  cabinet.'     9.450. 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  to  France  destroyed  the  factions  by 
which  that  unhappy  country  had  been  torn  to  pieces  almost 
froin  the  moment  of  his  depiartUre.  His  superior  genius  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  republic;:  and  his  first  cares  were  occupied 
in  settling  the  internal  peace  of  the  country,  and  forming  such  a 
practicable  constitution  as  might  secure  to  more  favourable 
times  the  liberty  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased.  The 
French  were  still  pressed  in  Italy,  but  they  still  retained  the  , 
Oenoese  territory,  and  Buonaparte  was  preparing  for  a  more 
splendid  campaign  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  seen,  to  re- 
conquer his  former  conquests,  and  to  show  himself  as  great  in 
the  cabinet  as"  he  has  uniformly  been  i^  the  field.  The  work 
concludes  with  a  wish  with  which  in  due  time  the  hearts  of 
warriors  and  the  rulers  of  this  world  will  be  inspired :  *  May 
the  little  advantage  which  either  party  has  gained  by  this 
disastrous  contest  lead  them  to  see  their  true  interests,  and  may 
they  speedily  restore  to  a  distracted  world  the  blessings  of  peace  v 


Art.  V,- — The  critical  and  mbcellanems  Prose  Works  of  John  DrydeUy 
noiv  first  collected  with  Notes  and  Illustrations y  and  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author ^  grounded  on  original  and  qu^ 
thentic  Documents  ;  and  a  Collection  of  his  Letters ^  the  greater  Part 
.  of  which  has  never  before  been  published,  ,  By  Edmond  Maloncy  Esq. 
%vo.    3  Vols.  *  2/.  2J".  Boards.     .Cadell  and  Davies.      1 8oo^ 

In  this  re-publicatiqn  of  the  prose  wdrks  of  Dryden,  the 
editor  uniformly  talks  as  if  there  had  been  no  prior  collection  of 
the  kind,  whereas  his  design  was  in  some  measure  forestalled  by 
a  similar  publication  in  Scotland  half  a  century  ago*.  The 
style  of  this  great  writer  had  indeed  long  before  impressed  our 
'     t   ,  '■■  ■  ■       '    .       ■  - -        -*^ 

*  Select  Essays  on  the  Belles-Leltres.    By  Mr.  Prydca.    Glasgow;    Printed  by 
Robert  Ufie,     1750,  ^ 
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northern  neighbours  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  merit,  as  appears 
from  a  high  encomium' on  his  prose,  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Dr.  Armstrong,  vol.  ii.  p.  162,  who  observes,  that,  *  from  the 
fineness  of  his  ear,  his  prpse  too  is  perhaps  the  sweetest^  the 
most  mellow  and  generotis,  that  the  English  language  has  yet 
produced." 

To  attempt  to  criticise  the  prose  of  Dryden  would  be  similar 
to  a  new  critique  on  the  blank  verse  of  Milton.  Its  beauties  ar« 
so  universally  felt  and  confessed,  that  we  can  only  join  in  the 
general  applause*  While  we  acknowledge  Mr.  Malone's  mejrit 
in  this  coHection,  and  his  industry jn  discovering  several  inedited 
letters-  of  this  great  author^  we  must  arraign  his  taste  in  preserv- 
ing every  fawning  dedication  which  necessity  "wrested  from  hia 
pen.  No  author  would  wish  every  careless  or  temporary  pro- 
duction to  be  solemnly  handed  down  fo  posterity;  an^d  we  even 
believe  that  Dryden  would  have  preferred  the  Scotish  selection 
to  these  bulky  volumes.  The  letters  themselves  art  in  truth  of 
little  moment;  and,  after  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  con-, 
fine  our  strictures  to  Mr.  Malone's  life  of  Dryden,  which^  with 
the  appendix,  forma  a  volume  of  570  pages  large  octavo.  It  is, 
in  reality,  a  ponderous  and  tasteless  mass,  compo!>ed  of  sand  and 
stone,  and  marble,  and  rubbish,  with  very  little  mortar  to  hold 
it  together.  The  digressions  are  often  so  long  and  so  strange 
as  to  defy  all  analysis;  and  if  we  can  foresee  any  plan  which  we 
can  follow  in  examining  such  a  desultory  performance,  it  wilj 
be  to  mingle  some  remarks  on  errors,  faults,  and  omissions,  with 
some  account  of  the  new  facts  and  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Dryden. 

In  enumerating  (p.  vii.)  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  Dryden^s 
prose,  the  editor  has  forgotten  that  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  abovQ 
quoted.  The  introduction  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  Dry- 
den's  works,  which  occupies  eleven  pages  of  the  advertisement, 
is  singularly  impertinent;  ^or  a  mere  reference  to  a  book  so- 
universally  read  as  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  would  have 
becii  fully  sufEcient.-  In  the  present  high  price  of  paper,  it 
would  be  well  if  an  act  of  parliament  could  be  obtained  to  pre- 
vent such  extravagant  waste. 

John  Dryden,  the  eldest  son  of  Erasmus  Dryden,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Pickering,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  born  on  the  pth  of  August,  1631;  nor  do  we.  find 
Mr.  Maloiie's  doubt?  sufiicient  to  remove  his  birth  to  a  prior 
year.  In  the  minuteness  of  antiquarian  nonsense  our  editor  may 
vie  with  Thomas  Hearne ;/  and  the  reader  of  taste  is  disgusted 
with-  the  new  orthography  of  the  family  naitie  Drideny  as  if  it 
were  of  any  consequence  in  what  manner  the  grandmdthfer  of 
"John  Dryden  spelled  her  name. 

TJfyden's  family  was  originally  from  Cumberland,  whence,* 
about  tlie  middle  of  die  sixteenth  century,  John  Dryden,  of. 
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Staff  hill,  emigrated  into  Northamptonshire,  and  acquired  the 
estate  of  Carions-Ashby,  by  his  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  sir 
John  Cope.  The  family  never  had  any  connexion  with  the 
county  of  Huntingdon  till  our  auth'br's  uncle,  sir  John  Dry- . 
den,  the  second  baronet  of  the  family,  married  the  heiress  of 
Chesterton.  ,  ~" 

'  Erasmus  Dryden,  our  author's  father,  was  the  third  son  of  sir 
Erasmus  Dryden  of  >Canons-Ashby.  .  John  Dryden,  the  po<?t, 
received  his  first  rudiments  at  Tichmarsh,  whence  he  removed 
toi'Westminster  school,  and  was  educated  as  a  king's  scholar  un- 
der Dr.  Busby.  On  the  i  ith  of  May  1650  he  was  admitted  to 
a  scholarship  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  1649  he  wrote 
some  verses,  which  have  been  preserved;  in  1652  he  was 
«l!ghtly  punished  for  disobedience  and  contumacy  \  in  January 
1654  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  1657  that  of  master  of 
arts.  So  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  p.  17;  but  from  p.  554  it  appears 
tliat  he  became  master  of  afts  on  the  17th  June,  1668,  by  virtue 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in'  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  Charles  IL 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  1654,  Dryden  inherited  a  small 
-estate  in  Northamptonshire.    After  .residing  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  removed  to  London  in  1657.     We-  shall  notfoiiow 
our  biographer  through  a  labyrinth  of  dull  digressions,  in  which 
we  must  confess  thajt  we  are  sometimes  puzzled  to  find  any  . 
meanings     Suffice  it  to  say  tliat  Dryden's  kinsman,  sir  Gilbert ' 
Pickering,  being  a  favourite  of  Oliver  and  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, our  author  wrote  his  poem  in  praise  of  that  usurper,  in 
1659^  and  in  1660  his  poem  on' the  happy  restoration  o5  Charles 
II.  The  times  were  such,  that  political  deviations  became  almost 
unavoidable,  and  tliis  inconsistency  was  trifling  when  compared 
.  w4th  his   abjuration   of  ^the  Protestant  xreed  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  which  we  believe  he  afterwards  deeply  regretjied  \  . 
while,  shame  ^lone  preventing  his  return  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
he,  as  is  usual  with  renegadoes,  covered  it  with  the  mantle  of 
warm  and  increased  attachment  to  his  new  professioii.     The 
abjuration  of  any  principle  from  mere  interest  has  never  failed ' 
justly  to  incur  the  lasting  contempt  of  mankind;  and  hence  the 
conveit  is  anxious   that  a  new  and  superior   principle   alone 
should  appear  to  influence  his  election. 

It  being  the  fiisiiion  of  that  age  to  use  poverty  as  a  reproach 
(perhaps  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  absurdities  of  human 
jiature),  Dr]^den's  enemies  accused  him  of  this  great  crime.  I>ut' 
the  small  estate  bequeathed  by  his  father  must  have  saved  liim 
from  v/ant,  and  he  vi^as  soon  transferred  to  ease  and  plenty  at 
the  house  of  sir  Robert  Howard,  to  whose  poems  he  prefixed 
^ome  recommendatory  verses  in  1660.  This  acquaintance  seems 
ta  have  led  to  the-  marriage  between  Dryden  and  sir  Robert 
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Jloward's  sister  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  first  carl  of 
Berkshire.  .  »  ^ 

Iji  1 66 1  Dryden  produced  his  first  play.  The  Duke  of  Guise^ 
trhich  was  followed  the  next  year  by  The  Wild  Gallant.  WiA 
regard  to  the  epochs  of  his  dramas,  Mr.  Malone  has  pointed 
out  many  mistakes  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  1667  Dryden  published  his  elegant  essay  on  dramatic  poetry, 
and.our  editor  has  wasted  much  ink  and  paper  in  an  idle  attempt 
to  explain  who  were  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue.  In  this  solemn 
business  it  is  truly  risible  to  find  him  alter  the  spelling  of  ^ir 
Charles  Sedley's  name  to  accommodate  it  to  his  idea,  that  he  is 
the  Lisideius  of  the  colloquy*.  No  speculation  can  be  at  once 
more  wild  and  barren  than  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  names 
assigned  to  characters  in  dramas;  and,  as  Dryden  was  a  drama- 
tic author,  it  is  probable  that  he  coined  his  names  at  random. 
But  as  sir  Charles  Sedley  must  be  Lisideius,  so  Mr.  Malone 
must  spell  his  name  Sidley  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  shall 
only  say,  that  his  Driden  and  his  Sidley  are  sufiicient  to  betray 
the  dimunitive  mind  of  the  trifle-hunter. 

On  the  well-known  history  of  Dryd^n's  dramas  in  rhyme  we 
shall  not  dwell.  His  agreement  with  the  theatre  produced  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  Mr.  M. 
evinces,  ft*om  the  original  papers,  that  the 'number  of  plays 
which  he  engaged  to  furnish  annually  was  three  :  but  this  en- 
gagement he  did  not  fulfil, — ^and  in  seven  years  he  produced 
pnly  ten  dramas. 

Dryden's  appointment  to  the  ridiculous  post  of  poet-laureat 
is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
office.  But  in  verity  Mr.  Malone  displayeth  little  learning  wheh 
he  caileth  the  poet-laurcjat  to  Henry  VII.  by  the  name  of  Andrew. 
Barnard.  If  he  could  have  understood  the  Latin  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  own  page.  Or  had  looked  into  the  life  of  Henry  VIL 
by  this  said  poet-lauteat,  he  would  havp  discovered  that  hi^ 
name  was  Bernard  Andre,  of  Toulouse.  Dryden  succeeded 
D'Avenant  in  the  laurel,  but  his  patent  was  not  signed  till  Au- 
gust 1670.  James^  Howell,  the  royal '  historiographer,  having 
died  in  1666,  this  office  was  conjoined  with  the  former,  and 
Dryden's  pension  fixed  at  260/.  per  yeat'. 

After  some  erratic  pages  our  editor -returns  to  Dryden's  dra- 
mas, and  to  the  rici^cule  on  them  conveyed  in  The  Rehearsal,  first 
acted  on  the  7th  of  December  16715  but  additions  were  after- 
wards made,  containing  allusions  to  dramas  acted  or  published 
after  that  tim^.  In  mentioning  Dryden's  State  of  Innocence, 
Mr.  Malone  wanders  into  much  devious  matter ;  nor  shall  wc 

*  The  name  should  probably  be  L^sideios,  and  vill,  from  th^€rcek,  signify  a 
dissolver  of  difficulties. 
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pursue  faim  through  his  dry  dates  and  scraps  of  ojd  pamphlets. 
In  1679  some  satirical  verses  of  Drjrden  against  the  profligate 
Rochester  were  rewarded  with  a  drubbing  by  some  ruffians,  as 
he  was  returning  from  Will's  Coffee-house  through  Rose-street, 
Covent-garden,  to  his  own  house  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

In  1 68 1  Dry  den  exchanged  the  drama  for  politics,  and  pto- 
duced  hi«  satire  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  designed  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  king  against  that  of  Shaftesbury,  Mon- 
mouth, and  their  adherents.  In  discussing  this  subject,  p.  139, 
Mr.  Malone  falls  into  an  error  not  a  little  disgraceful  to  hini  who 
is  solely  occupied  in  such  trifles,  by  confounding  sir  George 
Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh,  the  king's  advocate  for  Scotland, 
•with  sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Tarbat,  one  of  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion, and  afterwards  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  former,  who  wa^ 
-never  a  lord  of  session,  was  the  friend  of  Dryden. 

After  being  again  lost  in  a  whirlpool  of  irrelevant  matter,  we 
find  a  confutation  of  an  anecdote  concei'ning  Shaftesbury  and  a 
son  of  Dryden  who  was  admitted,  as  scholar  at  the  Charter- 
Jiouse  on  the  king's  recommendation. 

In  1682  Dryden  published  his  Medal,  or  a  satire  against  se- 
dition, on  account  of  a  medal  which  was  struck  on  Shaftesbury's 
acquittal  in  November  the  preceding  year.  Drydeft's  political 
poems  are  now  little  read,  nor  can  an  ingenuous  mind  relish 
their  venal  satire  and  praise. 

In  October  1682  Dryden  published  his  Mac  Flecknoe,  a  sa- 
tire against  the  whig  poet  Shadwell,  who  had  given  him  great 
offence.  We  know  that  nvhig  in  that  century  implied  butter- 
milk, the  common  drink  of  the  Scotish  peasantry,  as  Tory  sig- 
nified an  Irish  bog-trotter ;  but  what  is  the  origin  of  the  title 
Mac  Flecknoe  ?  Richard  Flecknoe,  a  dramatic  writer  of  tlii^ 
reign,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jesuit,  who  could  hardly  be  regard- 
ed as  the  poetical  father  of  a  Whig ;  nor  does  Mr.  Malone  suc- 
ceed in  accounting  for  this  quaint  and  eccentric  title. 

From  a  digressive  note,  p.  182,  we  learn,  that  the  portrait 
prefixed  to  recent  editions  of  The  Fleece,  and  other  poems  of 
John  Dyer,  is  that  of  Samuel  Dyer,  a  friend  of  r)r.  Johnson, 
whose  character  is  well  vindicated  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  asserts 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius. 

In  1684  Dryden  began  to  publish  his  Miscellanies,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  gave  a  translation  of  M^imbourg's  History 
of  the  League,  by  the  king's  express' command,  who  probably 
thought  that  the  French  league  resembled  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  V 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  the  longest  original  poem  of  our 
author,  was  published  in  1687.  In  this  he  displayed  his  new 
.faith,  by  a  severe  attack  upon  the  Protestant  religion  \  but  the 
speakers  and  the  design  are  alike  absurd.  It  was  well  answer- 
^  in  The  Hind  and  w  Panther  transversed  to  the  Story  of  die 
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Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse,  which  may  safely  W 
ascribed  to  Prior  alone,  as  the  share  of  Montague,  afterwards 
earl  of  Halifax,  is  very  dubious.  In  1688  a  new  and  elegant 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  in  folio,  projected  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  completed  before  the  Revolution,  was  published 
with  a.  numerous  subscription,  and  Dry  den's  noted  verses  under 
the  portrait.  In  August  1689  Dryden  lost  his  offices  of  poet- 
hureat  and  historiographer,  which  wer'b  conferred  on  Shadwell. 
To  supply  this -loss  of  income,  Dryden  returned  to  the  stage,, 
and  in  1690  produced  his  Don  Sebastian.  In  1692  appeared 
the  translation  of  Juvenal  and  Persius. 

Mr.  Malone  now  v/andefs  into  an  account  of  Congreye,  wh^ 
was  educated  at  the  school  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland^  but  was 
born  at  Bardsey,  about  eight  miles  from  Leeds,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  baptised  on  the  loth  of  Fe- 
bruary  1670;  so  that  whert  The  Old  Bachelor  was  produced 
he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

•  About  the  year  1694  Dryden  began  his  celebrated  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  which  was  finished  and  published  in  three  years. 
We  again  enter  the  labyrinth  of  digression,  but  learn  from 
p.  25 1  that  he  borrowed  two  months  from  his  version  of  Vir-  * 
gil  to  translate  Duiffesnoy's  poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  pub- 
lished, with  an  account  of  the  painters,  by  one  Graham,  of 
whom  we  expected  some  account. 

The  cslcbrated  Ode  of  Alexander's  Feast  was  published  irk 
December  1697.  The  account  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of 
music  and  of  her  festivities,  we  shall  not  follow.  The  music  to 
Drydcn's  ode  was  v/ritten  by  Jeremiah  Clarke,  an  able  com- 
poser, who  perished  by  his  own  hands  in  July,  1707.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone seems  to .  prove  that  this  ode  occupied  Dryden  for  some 
weeks,  so  that  the  trivial  anecdote  of  its  being  finished  in  on,e 
night  falis  to  the  ground. 

In  1 699 -Dryden  entered  into  a  contract  w^ith  Tonson  to  sup- 
ply him  with  ten  thousand  verses  (his  fables)  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  out  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  were 
to  be  paid  down,  and  the  remainder'  on  publishing  a  second 
edition.  This  exquisite  work  was  accordingly  published  in 
,  March  1700,  but  a. second  edition  did  not  appear  till  thirteen 
years  after  the  death  of  the  author.  The  account  of  the  latter 
event  we  shall  transcribe^  with,  the  notes,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Malonc's  manner. 

*  The  end  of  all  Jiis  labonrs  wa&  now  approaching.  He  had  fol^ 
Bomc  years  becPx  haracsed  by  the  gravel  and  the  gout ;  and  in  Decera- 
Hber,  1699,  was  aiHicted  with  an  erysipelas  in  one  of  his  legs.*  Hav- 
ing recovered,  however,  from  that  disorder,  he  was  sufficiently  free 
from  any  complaint  to  apply  again  to  his  studies,  as  is  evinced  by  the 

*  Sec  his  lelter  to  Mrs.  Thomas  j  dated  I>cc.  Q9,  1699. 
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poetical  performances  which  have  been  just  mentioned ;  but  he  was 
confined  to  his  house  by  the  gout  during  the  greater  part  of  March -^ 
and  April ;  and  near  the  end  of  that  month,  in  consequence  of  neg- 
lecting an  inflammation  in  one  of  his  feet,  a  mortification  ensued, 
of  which  he  died,  aftf'r  a  very  short  illness^,  at  three  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning,  May  the  ist,  lyoof . 

*  His  leg  having  become  mortified,  his  surgeon  recommended  an 
amputation  of  the  limb,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  further  progress  of 
the  disorder;  but  he  would  not  undergo- the  operation,  saying,  that 
as  by  the  course  of  nature  he  had  not  many  years  to  live,  he  would 
not  attempt  to  prolong  an  uncomfortable  existence  by  a  painful  and 

.  uncertain  experiment,  but  patiently  submit  tjo  death  J,    This  account, 
-  ■ I 

'  ^  That  his  illness  was  short,  and  his  death  sadden  and  unexpected,  appear« 
/rom  ihe  following  introductory  paragraph  to  an  account  ofhis  funeral,  written  .by 
Edward  Ward,  in  The  London  Spy,  foon  afterwards  : 

**  A  deeper  concern  hath  scarce  been  known  to  affect  in  general  the  minds  of 
grateful  and  inj^enious  men,  than  the  melancholy  surprise  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  death  hath  occasioned  through  the  vhole  town,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  where  any  persons  citi'.er  of  wit  or  learning  have  taken  up  their 
residence.'* 

'  His  illness  was  not  noticed  in  any  of  the  newspapers,  that  I  have  seen,  tilt 
the  30lh  of  April,  when  The  Pofiboy  announced,  that  **  John  Dryden,  efq.,  the  fa- 
mous poet,  lie«  a  dying.** 

'  -j-  In  The  Postboy,  from  Tuesday,  April  30,  to  Thursday,  May  52,  1700,  his 
death  was  thus  announced  : 

"  Yesterday  morning  at  three  of  the  clock,  John  Dryden.  esq,,  departed  thk 
'life,  who  for  his  poetry,  &c.  excelled  all  others  this  age  produced.** 

*  Dr.  Birch,  in  the  General  Oidionaj:^-,  following  an  erroneous  inscription  insert* 
ed  by  Pope  m  his  works,  1735,  stated,  that  Dryden  died  in  1701  ,•  and  in  the  Bio-     ' 
graphia  BritaAjnica,  and  the  subsequent  collections  of  English  biography,  this  er- 
rour  has  been  adopted. 

<*  ;[  The  occasion  of  his  sickness  (says  Ward,  uhi  supra ^  was  a  lameness  jh  ons 
of  his  feet,  springing  from  so  trivial  a  causers  the  flesh  growing  over  one  of  hij 
toe-nails,  which,  being  negleptcd,  bv?got  a  soreness,  and  brought  an  inflammatipii  in 
his  toe  ;  and  being  a  man  of  a  gross  bod}-,  a  flux  of  humours  falling  into  the  part^ 
n)ade  it  very  troublesome,-r-that  he  was  forced  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  an 
able  surgeon,  t\  ho  foreseeing  the  danger  of  a  mortification,  advised  him  to  part 
with  the  toe  affected,  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  the  ill  consequence  likely  to  en-  • 
sue;  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  believing  a  cure  might  be, effected  by  less  se- 
vere means  than  the  loss  of  a  member  ;  till  at  last  his  whole  leg  gangrened,  which 
was  presently-  followed  by  a  mortification,  so  that  nothing  remained  to  prevent 
death,  but"  an  amputation  of  the  member  thus  putrified,  which  he  refused  to  Con- 
sent to,  sayin;:^,*'  &c.  His  surgeon,  we  know,  was  Mr.  Hobbes,  a  very  famous  ope- 
rator, whose  skill  and  care  he  has  acknowledged  iri  the  postscrii>t  to  his  Virgil. 

*•  On  this  account,  which  was  printed  in  1703,  if  not  before,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tho- 
mas, whose  talents  for  invention  were  not  inconsiderable,  above  twenty  years  aft- 
erwards, formed  the  following  story  ;  i/ito  which,  for  the  better  grace,  and  tf>  give 
liernarrr.tive  the  genuine  air  of  authenticity,  she  has  introduced  several  imall  cir- 
cumftnnces: 

*'  On  the  19th  of  April,  1700,  he  said  he  had  been  very  bad  with  the  gout,  and 
an  erj'sipeiasin  one  leg,  but  h-e  was  then  very  well,  and  designed  to  go  soon  abroa<i: 
but  on  the  Friday  following,  [April  *26th,]  he  had  eat  a  partridge  for  supper;  and 
going  to  take  a  turn  io  the  little  garden  behind  his  house,  [we  must  suppose,  by 
moonlight^  for  on  the  26th  of  April  it  was  certainly  dark  after  supper,]  was^ei'/ed 
"jrith  a  violent  pain  under  the  /W/  of  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot ;  that',  unabf^*  t* 
stand,  he  cried  out  for  help,  a;id  "Aas  carried  in  by  hi;  servarM;  when,  upon  »end* 
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which  was  given  by  a  contemporary  writer,  not  long  ft(terwar^5  k 
«trpn^y  corroborated  by  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  Mrs*  Eliza* 
be.th  Creed *,  his  kinswoman;  who  informs  us,  that  he  received  the 

ingfor  surge6fiSf  ihey  found  a  small  black  spot  in  the  place  affected.  He  submit- 
ted to  their  present  appticatioixi ;  ^and  wh«n  gone,  called  hia  *on^  Charles,  to  him, 
using  tkei€  nvords  :  <  I  know/  says  he,  *  this  biack  apot  is  a  mortification ;  I  knnvr 

*  also  that  it  «ill  setee  my  heady  and  that  tbey  M'ill  cut  off  my  leg;  hut  J  com- 
'  mand  you,  my  son,  by  your  filial  duty,  that  you  do  not  suffer  me  to  be  diamem- 

*  bered.*  As  he  too  tru^y  foretold^  the  event  proved,  and  his  son  was  too  dutiful 
"to  dtsobej'  his  father's  commands."  Letter  to  lli«  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Con- 
greve,  -Syo.  1730. — ^The  reader,  will  very  soon  be  furnished  with  such  decisive 
jtroois  of  this  fady's  inventive  faculties  and  disregard  for  truth,  as  will  teave  n» 
«lonbt  that  this  story  is  a  mere  fiction.  She  has,  it  is  observable,  furnished  our  au- 
thor with  a  train  of  servants,  though,  in  his  correspondence  with  Tonson,  he  meii- 
tkms  only  his/00/^oy;  and  she  has  been  equally  lavish  of  ^ hi rurgieal  assistance. 
As  for  the  words,  whichy  she  tells  us,  he  spoke  on  this  occaiion,  if  she  had  been 
sitting  by  his  bed-side,  she  could  not  have  been  more  precise. 

^  Ward's  Account  is  in  }'art  confirmed  by  the  following  iiucs  in  an  elegy  on  Pry- 
4eii»  written  by  Gildon  socn  ufter  his  death  : 

♦*  His  body  old,  bis  wit  continued  young;- 
Weak  were  his  limbs,  bis  lines  robust  and  strong; 
In  winter,  as  in  spring,  Ihis  \iarbling  swan' still  sung. 

♦  I  If  health  be  harmony,  the  wonder's  great. 

How  discord^sickness  should  admittance  get, 
Where  harmony  itself  had  placed  her  regal  seat. 
Disease  in  tain  had  oft  the  fortress  storm'd; 
With  harmony  divine  as  oft  it  found  it  arm'd. 
Repulse  upon  repulse  enraged  to  find. 
Now  on  tfew  arts  she  bent  her  deadly  mind  : 
She  waticli'd  each  chance,  to  level  with  the  ground 
A  fort  so  long  impregnable  she'd  found: 
Malicioos  chance  a  fatal  breach  had  made. 
Too  small,  indeed,  without  dire  gangrene's  aid, 
For  death  to  enter  with  its  stern  brigade." 

In  a  note  the  writer  remarks,  that  Dryden  died  of  a  gangrene,  Exameh  Miscella* 
neuiii,  8vo.  1709.  '  '  , 

*  *  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed,  who  was  second-cousin  to  our  author's  children,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  s>ir  Gilbert  Pickering,'  baronet,  (of  whom  an  ample  account 
lias  been  given  iii  a  former  page,)  by  Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  sir  Sidney 
Montagu,  knight,  and  sister  of  Edward  Montagu,  first  earl  of  Sandwich.  She  was 
born  in  the  year  164'2,  and  was^iarried  to  John  Creed  of  Oundle,  esq.,  **  a  wise 
learned,  and  pious  man,"  (as  she  has  herself  informed  us,  in, an  inscription  in  the  ' 
church  of  Tichmarsh,)  <'  who  served  his  majesty  king  Charles  the  Second  in  diverse 
honourable  employments  at  home^nd  abroad;  lived  with  honour,  and  died  lamen- 
ted, A.D.  1701."  By  this  gentleman  she  had  eleven  children,  six  of  whom  died 
iii  their  infancy.  Of  the  survivors,  Richard,  the  eldest,  who  was  a  major  in  the 
army,  highly  dislinguishel  himself  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  where  he  commanded 
one  of  the  squadrons  that  bei^au  the  attack.  In  two  several  charges  he  was  unhurt^ 
but  in  the  third  he  received  many  Mounds;  notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to 
fight,  till  l>e  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  dead  body  v^-as 
bNOught  off  the  field  by  his  brother  John,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life;  and  a  mo- 
nument was  flfterw»rds  erected  in  Westminster  abbey  in  memory  of  the  gallant 
services  of  major  Richard  Creed,  on  Mhich  the  inscription  (^written  probably  by 
his  mother)  informs  us,  that  "  he  attended  king  William  in  all  his  wars,  and  was 
neVcr  more  himself  than  when  he  looked  an  enemy  in  the  face."  His  mother 
«rected  another  monument  to  him  in  the  church  of  Ticbmarch. 

'This  very  amiable  and  respectable  lady,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  her  great 
gn^andson,  William  Walcot,  jun.  esq.,  **  during  her  widowhood,  resided  many  years 
in  a  mansion-liousa  at  Barnwc;!!^  near  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire,  belonging  to 
the  Montagu  family,  whc^e  she  amused  and  employed  htrself  in  paintipg,  and  in- 
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notice  of  his  approaching  dissolution  with  perfect  resigifetion  and 
•submission  to  the  Divine  Will ;  and  that  in  his  last  illness  he  took 
the  most  tender  and  affectionate  farewel  of  his  afflicted  friends,  **  of 
ivhich  sorrowful  number  she  herself  was  one*."  Twenty-two  years 
afterwards  this  very  respectable  lady,  who  was  then  in  her  eightieth 
year,  erected  a  monument  at  Tichmarch,  in  honour  of  our  poet  and 
his  parents,  on  which  these  circumstances  so  much  to  his  honour  arc 
recorded/     p.  335. 


Yitructing  many  yoang  women  in  dr;iwing,  fine  needle-works,  and  other  elegant  aru'» 
Many  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oundl£  arc  decorated  with  altar- 
ipieces,  monuments,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds,  the  works  of  her  band;  and 
lier  descendants  are  possessed  of  many  portraits,  and  some  good  pictures,  painted 
by  her.  Two  d^ys  in  every  week  she  constantly  allotted  to  the  public;  on  on^, 
«hc  was  visited  by  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  resided  near  her ;  on  the  other, 
:5he  received  and  relieved  all  the  afflicted  and  tliscased  of  every  rank,  giving  theia  '. 
food,  raiment,  oi^  medicine,  according  to  their  wants.  Her  reputation  in  the  ad,-p 
ministration  of  medicine  ^as  condderable;  jmo^A  as  she  afforded!  it  gratis,  her  prac- 
tice was  of  course  extensive.  .Her  piety  was  great  and  unaffected.  That  it  wa« 
truly  sincere,  was  evinced  by  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  endured  many  trial* 
•more  heavily  afflictive  than  what  usually  fall  to  the  lot  even  of  those  whose  life  k 
^prolonged  to  so  great  an  extent.'*  ^  ^        ' 

-<  In  ITSS  Mrs.  Creed,  then  in  her  eightieth  year,  erected  a  monument  in  tlve 
church  •f  Tichmarch,  to  the  memory  of  our  author  and  his  ancestors;  for.whick 
•«h€  wrote  the  inscription,  (containing  the  ptis&aije  in  the  text,)  which  will  be  found 
at  length  in  a  subsequent  page.  She  died  at  Oundle  about  three  years  afterwards, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1724-5,  and  her  remains  were  removed  taTichmaribp 
where  she  was  buried  with  her  ancestors.     ^ 

*  This  excellent  woman  having  borne  so  honourable  and  kind  a  testimorfy  to  ib* 
tenderness,  fortitude,  and  piety  of  6ur  author,  in  the  last  scene  of  his  life,  is  enti- 
tled to  particular  respect  from  his  biographer.  It  is^thereforcl  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  I  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  name  from  oblivion,  (for  she  who  was 
^o  zealous  in  recordfng  the  merits  of, others,  remains  hei'felf  without  a  monument;) 
9ind  that,  as  a  further  pr66f  of  her  virtues,  I  add  an  eulogy  on  her,  which  h^^been 
•obligingly  comnjunicated  to  rae  by  Mr.  Walcot: 

**  Conversation  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Creed's,  running  upon  the  or[igin 
of  names],  Mr.  Dryden  bowefd  to  the  good  old  lady,  and  spoke  «xtempor«  IhM 
following  verses]  ; 

"  So  much  religion  \nyour  name  doth  dwell, 
your  soul  must  needs  wfth  piety  cxcell. 
Thus  names,  like  [well-wrought]  pictures  drawn  of  old. 
Their  owners'  nature  and  their  story  told. — 
Your  name  but  half  expresses  ;  for  in  you 
Belief  and  practice  do  together  go. 
•   My  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  endures,, 
These  may  go  hand  in  hand,  with  you  and  yours; 
Ti|l  faith  hereafter  is  in  vision  drown'd,  ' 

And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crown'd." 

*  These -verses,  as  well  as  the  introductory  account  of  the  occasion  that  gave  rice 
<to  them,  are  copied  from  an  original  paper  now  before  me,  written  in  an  elegant 
fen^ale  hand  (probably  that  of  one  of  her  daughters) ;  which  was  found  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Mrs.  Mary  Walcot,  late  wife  pf  William  Walcot,  of  Oundle,  M.  D.  eod 
j(rand-daughter  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Creed;  being  the  daughter  of  John  Creed,  esq<(y 
her  brave  son  above  mentioned,  who  died  at  Oundle,  Nov.  21.,  1751,  in  hift  se- 
venty-third year.— Part  of  this  paper  having  been  worn  away  by  time,  I  have  aup- 
plied  by  conjecture  the  few  words  eoclosed  within  crotchets,  which  appear  want- 
ing. The  word  within  crotchets  in  the  tlrird  verse,  or  some  other  word  of  two-tyl* 
lablesy  seems  t6  have  been  inadvertc|)tly  omitted  in  the  origiual  trantcript* 

<  *  See  Appendix^  Ko.  ly,'*  ,      . 
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Mr.  Malone  then  vindicates  the  Christianity  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  Dryden,  whose  life  indeed  seems  to  have  been  suiTi* 
cieiitly  pure,  though  some  of  his  writings  have  an  opposite 
tendency.  Our  editor  shows  that  the  stories  concerning  his 
funeral  originated  from  a  Mrs.  Thomas,  a  person  of  no  credit. 
As  the  funeral  was  singularly  splendid,  it  attracted  envy  and 
observation ;  but  £he  plain  fact  was,  that  Dryden  haviiig  died 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1700,  a  magnificent  funeral  was  projected  , 
,  by  several  persons  of  quality,  and  the  body  was  in  consequence 
conveyed  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  whence,  after  Dr.  Garth 
had  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  in  his  praise,  it  was,  on  the 
13th  of  May  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey,  attended  •  by 
above  one  hundred  coaches  :  so  that  the  tales  concerning  lord 
Jeffries,  the  non-attendance  of  the  choir,  the  breaking-in  of 
the  mob,  &c.  &c.  are  mere  fictions. 

When  Mr.  Malone  asserts,  p.  392^,  in  his  zeal  for  Dryderr, 
that  the  works  of  the  thitd  earl  (bf  Shaftesbury  are  almost  for- 
gotten, he  only  shows  that  he  is  more  conversant  in  antiquarian 
scraps  than  in  polite  literature.  We  shall  not  follow  him  through 
Jlis  account  of  Mr.  Dryden's  sons  and  tlie  astrological  non- 
sense imputed  to  their  father, — another  fiction  of  the  inventive 
Mrs.  Thomas^  here  sufHciently  confuted  by  dates. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  conceived,  that  no  description  of  Dryden^s  person 
had  been  transmitted  to  us;  but,  on  the  contrar)^,  there  are  few 
English  poets,  of  whose  external  appearance  more  particulars  have 
been  recogrded.  We  have  net  indeed  any  original  whole-lengtH  por- 
trait of  him,  such  as  that  very  curious  delineation  of  Pop(^,  with 
wRich  we  liave  been  lately  gratified,  whence  a  more  perfect  notion  of 
tliat  poet's  external  appearance  nriay  be  obtained  than  from* all, the 
friendly  drawings  cf  Richardson;  yet  from  various  descriptions  of 
Dryden's  person  that  have  come  down  to  us,  a  very  adequate  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed.  He  was  certainly  a  short,  fat,  florid  man*, 
**  corpore  quadrato^'*  as  lord  Hailes  some  years  ago  obsen^ed  to  me ; 
"  a  description  which  -^neas  Sylvius  applied  to  James  the  First  of 

*  ^Ofperkapsy  in  RaclcUffe's  News  from  Hell,  1682  : 

**  Laureat,  vfho  was  both  learnM  and^/'cjr/V, 
'  Was  damn'd  iong  since  for  iilettce  korridJ'* 

•  Again,  in  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,  4lo.  1682 : 

**  Mcthinks  the  ghost  of  Horace  there  I  see. 
Lashing  this  cher ry -cheek' d  dunce  of  fifty-three.'* 

'  (Blockheads,  it  is  observable,  in  all  ages  have  vented  their  spleen  agaii>st  men  of 
p-ATts,  by  calling  them  dunces.') 

*>  See  aho  The  Kind  and  the  Panther  Transverscd,  1661  :— «  Smith.  What,   is. 

not  there  good  eating  and  drinking  on  both  sides?  You  inake  the  separation  greater 

-    tl»an  1  thought  it,  ^ 

^  Bayes.  No,  no  :  whenever  you  see  a/a/  rory-cWcwrV  fellow,  take  it  from  me, 
he  IS  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Turk,  ^  ' 

"  Smirh.  Ai  that  fate,  Mr.  Bayes,  one  might  suspect  your  conversion  :  mothinks, 
thou  hatjt  as  much  the  face  of  an  hcretick  as  ev6r  J  saw. 

**  Buy£s^  *  Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am/  But  I  hope  ere  long  I  feJ:iaU 
kavc  drawa  this  pajnpeyed paunch  fitter  fov  the  strait  'gate/'  • 
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Scotland.**'  The  same  gentleman  remarked,  that  at  one  time  he  wore 
his  hair  in  large  quantity,  and  that  it  inclined  to  gray,  even  beJForc 
his  misfortunes;  a  circumstance  which^he  said,  he  had  learned  from  a 
portrait  of  Dry  den,  painted  by  Knelled,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  West.  But  perhaps  his  lordship  here  is  not  quite 
accurate.  By  "  before  his  misfortunes**  was  meant,  before  the  Re- 
Yolution;  but  the  portrait  in  question,  I  suspect,  was  painted  at  a 
later  period.  From  other  documents,  however,  it  appears  that  he 
became  gray,  before  he  was  deprived  of  the  laurel*.  In  Riley's  por- 
trait f,  painted  in  1683,  he  wears  a  very  large  wig:  so  also  in  that  by 

*  See  Th^  Laureat,  leST': 

"  See  there  a  youth,  a  shaoie  to  thy  gray  hairs, 

Make  a  mere  dunce  of  alt  thy  threescore  j'cars."  ^ 

*  Probably,  however,  he  had  not  divested  himself  of  his  wig  when  these  lines  were 
'iTritten. 

*  f.  The  earliest  portrait  of  Dryden  hitherto  discovered  is  that  in  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Oxford  ;  which,  together  with  the  portraits  of  Buchanan,  Ben  Jonson, 
Dr.  Aldrich,  and  Laurence  H^^de,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  presented  by  George, 
CiaTTTe,  esq.  fellow  of  AlUSouls  college,  who  represented  the  University  of  Oxford 
in  parliament  from  1715  to  1735.  He  was  contemporary  with  t)ryden,  for  he  wa» 
bori)  probably  about  the  time  of  theRestorationj  having  taken  the  degree  of  M,A. 
in  1683  ;  of  B.C.L.  in  1686,  and  in  1708  that  of  D.  C.  L.  Dr.  Clarke  ha'd  ^ra- 
v^llcd  into  Italy,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  pictures. 
From  this  portrait,  which  is  dated  in  1655,  but  appears  from  the  dross  to^ave  beetf 
painted  soon  after  the  Restpration,  the  engraving,  No,  1,  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
was  made.     The  painter  is  not  known.  ' 

<  The  portrait  of  Dryden  painted  by  Riley  in  1683,  from  which  an  engraving  wa« 
'jnade  bj'  Peter  Van-Gunst,  for  the  first  octavo  edition  of  his  Virgil,  published  in 
1-709,  is  in  the  possession  of  William  Davenport  Bromley,  of  Baginton  Hal],  in 
"Warwickshire,  «sq,,  the  representative  of  the,  right  hon.  William  Bromley,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne;  from  whom  it  descended  to 
th-e  above-mentioned  gentleman.  The  poet  here  holds  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his 
hand ;  is  dressed  in  a  loose  gown  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  and  wears  a  large  wig. 
This  picture,.!  am  informed,  is  still  in  perfect  preservation.  , 

*  In  "  The  Laurel,  a  poem  on  the  poet  laureate,"  whif.h  was  published  in  4to. 
in  January,  1684-5,  are  the  following  lines  relative  to  this  portrait,  from  wliich  It 
biiould  seem  that  our  author  was  never  painted  by  Leiy : 

"  But  O,  for  some  immortal  hand,  that  can 
Make  thee  live  too,  even  in  thy  outward  man! 

Thy  pen,  which  only  could,  has  drawn  thy  mind:  >      .    • 

But  whert;  for  this  shall  we  a  pencil  find? 
Famed  Vandyck's  dead,  and  Lcly  is  no  more; 
And  Fate  for  this  has  left  but  one  in  store. 

The  matchless  Riley  is  for  this  design'd ;  ^  . 

For  this,  kind  fates,  ye  Riley  left  behind. 
Sec  the  bold  piece  with  its  own  object  stri^;' 
It  strives  for  verse,  and  would  be  morcalive. 
See  all  Uie  muses  drawn  within  his  face,  , 

Or  features  that  would  all  the  muses  grace. 
It  grieves  me  that  there  any  thing  should  be,. 
Beside  thyself,  to  gfve  such  life  tovihee. 
-Then  only  give  to  him  tfiat  makes  thee  live, 
What  m5'^  poor  mortal  pen  can  never  give: 
^      '    Give  him  the  life  thait  triumphs  o'er  the  grave. 
The  life  that  Cowley  to  his  Vandyck  gave. 
Weak  artless  hands  can  posfures,  dresses  drawy^ 
From  their  loose  strokes  those  looser  figures  flow: 
Give  me  that  masters  hand,  that  art  divine, 
That  shews  my  face,  and  shews  it  tQ  be  miue^ 
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Closterman^  done  at  a  later  period.  By  Tom  Brown  he  »  atws}r» 
called  "  little  Baye  ;"  ^nd  by  Rochester,  when  he  quarrelled  with 
l|im  and  wished  to  depreciate  him,  he  was  nick-named— 'Poet  Squab* 

AU  that  proud  Athens  boasts,  or  stately  Rome^ 
,  Does  from  their  poets  or  their  painters  come; 

Here  both  consfure  to  make  one  masterpiece. 
The  pridfi  and.fthame  of  Italy  and  Greece." 

•Prom  Clo»tcrman*»  portrait  of  Drydon,  (see  p.  407,)'  a  mezzotinto  w^nadebV 
'  WilKam  Faithorne,  jun.  \yhich  has  been  copied  for  the  presept  vork.     See  Kp«  $2* 
I  know  not  where  the  original  picture  noM'  is. 

*  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller  appears  to  have  painted  several  portraits  of  Dryden.  That 
irhich  vras  presented  by  our  author  to  his  kinsman  of  Chc»tertoay  was  a  half-lciigthy 
and  finely  painted.  In  this  portrait  the  poet  wears  a  wig,  and  holds  a  sprig  of 
laurel  in  his  hand.  Itis  not  kaown  where  it  now  is.  See  p.  526,  n.  2.  Tn  p.  327^ 
I  have  supposed  that  this  picture  was  presented  by  our  author  to  his  kinsman,  in 
consequence  of  the  present  made  by  Mr.  John  Driden  in  return  for  the  poem  ad- 
dressed to  iiim  ;  but  a  letter' which  has  since  come  to  my  hands,  shews,  th^t  eouki 
liafdly  have  been  the  case  ;  for  his  kinsman's  do&ation  appears  to  have  been  made 
only  about  a  month  before  the  poet's  death. 

*  Ffom  another  portrait,  also  in  a  wig,  an  engraving  was  made  immediately  after 
Dryden's  death  ;  and  prefixed  to  Luctus  Brita^nici.  Neither  the  painter,  nor  en- 
graver, is  known.  Here  the  poet  holds  the  laurel  in  his  r/g/tl  hand  :  in  the  %vo 
fbllowing  portraits  iu  his  leff.  It  was  copied  for  Nichols's-  Select  Collection  of 
Poems,  in  eight  yolumes.     I  know  not  where  this  picture  now  is. 

*  The  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Kneller,  iii  his  gray  hair,  frotrt  which  Edelinck 
xkiade  an  etigraving  at  Paris  in  1700,  belonged  to  Jacob  Tonion,  and  is  now  in  the 
Collection  9f  William  Baker,  esq.  Tncmber  of  parliament  for  Hertfordshire.  It  was 
painted,  I  belieye,  in  1698.  Edelinck's  print,  from  which  No.  3,  prefixed  to  thi» 
volume,  is  copied,  is  unquestionably  the  finest  engraving  of  Dryden  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  A  bad  copy  of  it  was  made  in  1702,  by  S,  Coignatd.  Either  the  por« 
trait  from  which  Edelinck*^  print  was  done,  or  that  above  mentioned,  (which  also 
may  have  been  painted  by  Kneller,)  Js  highly  commended  for  its  fpirit  and  truthy 
by  B.  Buckcridge,  the  continuator  of  De  Piles  :  see  Luctus  Britannici,  p.  48. 

*  From  another  portrait  also  by  Kneller,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Edward^ 
<arl  of  Oxford,  an  engraving  was  made  by  Vertue  in  1730;  and  Houbraken,  ia 
1743,  made  another  engraving  from  the  same  picture,  which  is  among  the  Illustrioui 
Heads.  The  picture  which  sir  David  Dalrymple,  Idrd  Hailes,  saw  in  the  possensioa 
of  the  late  James  West,  esq.,  was,  I  suspect,  that  which  had  belonged  to  lord 
Oxford;  which  probably  fell  into  Mr. "West's  hands,  on  the  sale  of  that  noblemanV 
fine  collection  of  books  and  pictures  in  the  year  1742. 

<  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  for  April,  1792,  vol.  62,  part  i,  p.  299, 
says,  that  **  there  is  an  original  porirait  of  Dryden,  by  Kneller,  in  the  possession  of 
Ralph  Sneyd,esq.  of  Kiel,  in  Staffordshire,  one  of  whose  ancestors  [William  Sr(eyd J 
onarried  Frances,  daughter  df  sir  John  Driden,  in  the  year  1666;  and  that  this 
picture  was  brought  by  her  from  Canons-Ashby  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  has 
been  in  Mr.  Sneyd's  family  ever  since.** — ^Tbat  there  is  a  portrait  of  Dryden  at  Kiel- 
Hall  is  very  probable;  but  if  it  was  brought  from  Canons- Ashby  in  1666,  it  un- 
^juestionably  was  not  painted  by  Kneller,  who  came  into  England  inxl674. — It  i» 
not  likely  that  sir  Robert  Driden,  the  brother *of  Frances,  sjiould  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  portrait  of  the  poet.  iCthe  picture  at  Kiel-Hall  be  Kneliers,  it  was., 
probably  painted  at  a  much  later  period,  and  given  to  Mrs.  Frances  Speyd  by  her 
brother,  John  Driden  of  Chesterton. 

*  There  is  another  original  portrait  of  Dryden  at  Btlton,  nearRugb}-,  in  War- 
wickshire, which  belonged,  to  Addison,  and,  together  with  a  large  estate,  was  pos- 
sessed by.  his  oriy  child,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Addison,  for  near  seventy  years  ;  who  in 
that  long  period,  though  extremely  a^uent,  did  not  erect  any  memorial  to  hef.^ 
father  in  Westminster-Abbey,  wheife  he  was  buried,  and  yet  remains  without  a 
tomb.  This  portrait,  on  her  death  in  March,  1797,  with  the  estate  of  Billon,, 
became  the  property  tii  the  hon.  John  Bridgeman  Simpson,  second  son  of  lord 
Bradford. 

*  A  crayons  drawing  of  Drj'd'en,  which  long  remained  in  the  mansion-house  of 
sir  Gilbert  Pickci^ing^  bart.  at  Tietoarsbj  was  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago» 
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From  an  epigram  written  sqon  after  his  deaths  we  learn,  t;hat  h« 
wanted  that  vivid  eye  for  which  Pope  was  distinguished*,*     9.  450. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  fi^  the  large  mole  on  Dryden's 
right  cheek  omitted  in  all  the  three  portraits  prefixed  to  this- 
volume,  while  it  is  found  in  the  common  portraits,  but  generally 
upon  the  left  cheek,  perhaps  owing  to  the  transposition  in  the  , 
engraving.  The  estate  left  to  Dryden  by  his  fathet  was  of  1 8(? 
acres,  let  for  60/.  a  year,  but  one  third  appertained  to  his  mother  * 
during  her  life.  Mr.  Malone  confutes  some  tales  concerning,  his 
income  at  mor.e  length  than  they  deserve;  ^nd  informs  us  From. 
Spence's  anecdotes  that  he  obtained  1 200/.  for  Jiis  Virgil.  ; 

:  Dryden  used  to  ^ay,  that  if  he  had  any  talent  for  English]!^ 
pfose  it  was  derived  from  the  writings  of  Tillotson.     Some* 
anecdotes  on  Dryden  arc  annexed,  buried  amidst  a  mass  of 

— '        '  ' '    ■■  '       f         -  II  H,       1^'^^. 

wlien  aU  the  furniture  of  that  house  \t'as  sold.  This  drawing,  which  appears  to  ha  t€ 
been  made  when  he  was  about  fifiVy  was  esteemed  by  the  Pickerlug  family  a  vtry 
strong  likeness.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Wiiliam  Walcot,  jun.  of  Oundle,  r;sq» 
Th«  initial  letters  of  the  artist's  name  by  whom  it  Mas  done,  are^  J.  P.  ^ 

*  The  late  Ht)race,  earl  of  Orford,  was  possessed  of  a  smallwhole-length  portrait 
of  our  author,  sitting,  by  Maubert,  who  died  in  1746,  and  is  said  to  have  p4iot«d 
Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Pope,  from  the  life.  A  duplicate  of  this  portrait  is  ia 
the  possession  of  Charles  Bedford,  of  Brixton  Causeway,  esq.  It  is  extraorcinary, 
that  lord  Orford  (Description  of  Strawberry-hill,  p. 7.)  should  have  supposed  that 
his  mother  was  griat  meet  to  Dryden.  The  truth  is,  his  maternal  grandmolhery 
Elizabeth  Phillpps,  the  wife  of  John  Shorter,  esq,  was  second  cousin  to  the  poet*« 
iQnin     Dryden*s  great  grandson  and  lord  Orford  w^ould  have  been  fourth  cousins. 

The  origin  of  his  error  was,  the  supposing  Elizabeth  Dryden,  the  wife  of  sir 
Richard  Philipps,  to  have  been  uiter^  when  in  fact  she  was  aunty  to  the  poet. 

*  A  head  of  Dryden  drawn  by  Fab.  Steele,  (1  know  not  whether  an  original  or  a 
copy,}  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bilston,  chaplain  of  AU-Souls 

/  coltege,  in  Oxford,  (M.  A.  in  1723,)  and  now  belongs  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Crutwcll, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Concordance  of  Parallels,"  intended  to  serve  as  a 
concordance  to  the  Bible  in  any  langunge.  An  engraving  from  a  copy  of  this  head 
was  given  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1791 ;  vol.  Ixi.  p.  321. 

'  All  the  prints  of  our  author,  not  here  mentioned,  are,  I  believe,  copies  of  som^e 
or  other  of  the  engraved  portraits  above  enumerated. 

*  *  In  *'  Epigrams  on  the  Paintings  of  the  most  eminent  masters/'  by  J.  B. 
[John  EUum]  esq.  8vo.  1700, 1  find  the  following  lines:- 

**^  The  Effigies  of  Mr.  Dryden,  by  Closterman.     Epig.  clxlv.       *  , 

**  A  sleepy  eye  he  shews,  and  no  ;9weet' feature. 
Yet  was  indeed  a  favourite  of  nature : 
Endow'd  and  graced  with  an  exalted  mind, 
With  store  of  wit,  and  that  of  every  kind. 
JuvenaPs  tartness,  Horace's  sweet  air, 
with  Virgil's  force,  in  him  concentered  were. 
But  though  the  painter's  art  can  never  shew  it, 
That  his  exemplar  was  so  great  a  poet. 
Yet  are  the  lines  and  tints  so  subtly  wrought,     ' 
You  may  perceive  he  was  a  man  of  thought. 
Closterman,  'tis  confess'd,  has  drawn  him  well. 
But  short  of  Absaloni  and  Achitophel." 

*  In  a  note  on  the  xforA  feature,  in  the  first  of  these  verses,  which  the  writer  is 
pleased  to  call  an  epigram,  he  observes  that  ^*  feature  is  but  a  stroke  or  part  of  the 
coisntenanse,  but  is  here  by  synecdoche  ttsed  for  the  ivhqlt.** 

'  Another  particularity  of  his  counteaancc  was,  a  large  mole  on  bis  right  cbeeVf 
which  ^li  bis  portraits  exhibit.' 
I 
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trifling  and  tasteless  quotation.  Will's  CofFee-house,  we  learn,' 
is  N'^23  in  Great  Russel-street,  and  Dry  den  lived  at  N°43 
Gtirrard-street.  The  story  of  the  almanack,  p.  499,  is  a  jest  of 
the  sixteenth  century 'j  and  rft^ny  of  the  other  tales^and  notes 
savour  of  anility.  How  a  picture  (J>»  535)  can  be  less  than  a  half 
length,  and  larger  than  a  three-quarters,  ^e  can  scarcely  conceive. 
The  appendix  contains  Dryden's  patent,  the  agreement  con- 
xcrning  the  Fables,  the  bill  for  his.  funeral,  and  some  other 
trifles. 

Upon  the  whole,  pever  was  the  life  of  an  elegant  writer  com- 
piled with  more  confusion,  or  in  a  manner  more  unv/orthy  of 
"  is  works.     Could  Dry  den  return  and  peruse  it,  he  would  con- 
ceive that  the  present  age  is  insane,  and  that  manly  knowledge 
nd  refinement  had  completely  yielded  to  laborious  trifling  and 
''raps  of  nonsense.     But  we  must  not  rashly  condemn  Mr.  Ma- 
e,  who  perhaps  intended  this  volume  as  a  mere  foil  to  the  rest.  ' 


'i 


ArtL  VI. — An  Essay  on  Sculpture:  in  a  Series  of  Epistles  to  John' 
Fl^xmany  Esq.  JR.. A.  With  Notes J^  By  William  Hayley,  Esq.  /\to. 
.    I IM Si  Boards.  CadeU  ^7f/^  Davies.  1800. 

Jr dETRY,  painting,  and  sculpture,  have  been  justly  denomi- 
nated %ister  arts ;  and,  with  the  affection  of  sisters,  they  bestow 
^  embeilishments  on  each  other.-  Phidias,  acknowledged  that, he 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  immortal  statue  of  Jupiter, from^  the  im- 
pressive description  of  Homer  •,  and  though  the  Hercules  Epi- 
trapezios  of  Lysippus  is  unfortunately  lost  in  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires, we  still  see  the  vanquisher  of  the  Nemean  lion  relaxing 
his  ponderous  strength  at  the  banquet  in  the  characteristic  verse 
of  Statius.  The  descriptions  given  by  Homer  and  Virgil  of  the 
figures  engraven  on  the  shields  of  Achilles  and  JEneas,  and  the 
^  exquisite  detail  of  the  sculptured  forms  which  ornament  the 
shepherd's  cup  in  the  first  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  are  happy  in- 
stances of  the  powers  of  poetry  in  illustrating  the  designs  of 
sculpture.  In  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  therefore,  Mr.  Hay  ley 
is  singularly  fortunate.  He'  possesses  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
patiating in  the  wide  fields  of  ancient  art*  He  is  called  to  the 
contemplation  of  those  exquisite  forms  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
beauty,  which  elevate  the  mind  above  common  ideas,  and  fill 
it  witn  veneration  and  enthusiasm. 

If  such  a  subject  have  not  uniformly  drawn  forth  ?rom  our 
poet  the  *  thoughts- that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,'  if  we  oc- 
casionally find  him  feeble  and  languid  in  liis  versification,  and 
vainly  labouring  to  express  ii^  appropriate  language  the  great 
ideas  which  seem  successively  ito  rise  within  his  mind,  our  se- 
verity should  be  disarmed  by  considering  the  inauspicious  cir^ 
'  cumstances  in  which  this  volume,  was  compose " 
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*  1  nunc  et  Versus  tecum  meditare  canoros/  sayS  Horace,  de^ 
scribing  the  interruption  under  which  the  po6t  too  frequently 
labours  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  crowded  city.  But  still  more 
imperious  are  the  interruptions  which  he  experiences  whose 
head)  tike  that  of  dur  author,  is  bowed  by  sickness^  and  whose 
mind  is  agitated  by  Watching  the  progressive  and  irremediable 
sufferings  of  a  beloved  child.  Every  feeling  heart  m*u8t  here 
sympathise  with  him,  and  readily  grant  him  me  modest  request 
which  he  petitions: 

•  i^oigive  jiatefnal  pain^  that  wildly  fling* 

An  agitated  hand  across  the  strings, 

A  shade  of  sorrow  o'er  his  triumph  throws. 

And  sighing,  bids  th^  imperfect  paean  close.*     p.  162* 

This  Work  is  divided  into  six  epistles,  addressed  to  John  Flax-« 
man,  esq.  each  of  which  is  illustrated  by  copious  notes*  The. 
first  Opens  with  the  following  supplicaticm  to  war*to  spare  the 
sculptor  r^uming  from  Rome. 

*  Infuriate  War!  whose  gory  flags  unftirPd, 
Waft  dire  contagion  round  the  maddening  worlds' 
Spare,  jn  thy  rage,  or  in  thy  pride  defend. 
Art's  hallow'd  pilgrim,  Virtue's  gifted  friend, 

'  The  travell'd  sculptor,  after  years  of  toil. 
Nobly  pursu'd  on  many  a  foreign  soil, 
Hast'ning,  with  deep-stored  mind  and  practisM  hand» 
To  prize  and  decorate  his  native  land! 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  those  shadowy  forms  revere. 
By  Science  hoarded,  and  to  Fancy  dear; 
Which  in  the  plastic  soul  of  Genius  rest. 
Folded,  like  future  gems,  in  Nature's  breast! 
To  peaceful  Sculptiu-e's  unarm'd  son  accord 
Safety  and  honour  for  ho  mean  reward: 
He  can  requite  thy  favour — he  can  give 
Thy  dear  lost  heroes  yet- again  to  live; 
And  faithful  still  to  thee,  with  martial  fire 
To  speak  in  marble,  e'en  till  War  expire.*     f*  3* 

To  this  prayer  succeeds  a  sketch  of  the  studies  and  situation 
^f  the  author  and  his  friend.  And  here  we  cannot  help  thinking 
tliat  Mr.  Hayley's  perpetual  recurrence  to  his  own  ill  health 
gives  an  air  of  querulousness  to  this  portion  of  his  work,  and  a 
querulousness  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  suffering 
resignation*  We  ^ould  willingly  respect  affliction,  but  we  must 
acjeoowledge  that  we  here  find  too  much  of  that  *  dull  complaint^ 

•  That  makes  e'en  pity's  w<iaried  spirit  faint.' 

We  were  also  surprised  to  find  a  poet  of  Mr.  Hayiey's  classical  < 
taste  falling  into  the  vulgar  inconsistency  of  employing  indis* 
criminately  the  second  person,  both  singular  and  plum^  when 
iitunciSi^tely  addressing  himself  to  his  friend : 

ClUT.  Rjfev.  Vdi.  XXXI-  Jan.  1801.  £ 
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*  Atid  adding^  a«  you  climb  DiscdToy'B  hilly 
"           *rhe  scholar's  learning  to  the  sculptor's  skill; 

Those  years  that  roUM  o'er  thee  iirith  lustre  kmd, 
Rip'ning  thy  kboufs  much,  and  ftiore  thy  mind.     r.  y. 

...Thfe  .'second  epistle  contains  a  detail  of  the  different  ideas  oit 
Ae.or^in  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  a  sketch  of  its  ptogress  in 
Asld, :  Egypt,  and  the  early  ages  q(  Greece.  Mr.^Hayley  justly 
supposes  that  the  birth  of  sculpture  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed 
as  the  glory  of  any  single  region  of  the  earth;  as»  whetevei"  the 
human  passions  have  existed,  we  find  that  superstition  and -af- 
fection have  produced  rude  efforts  of  this  species  of  art.  He^ 
^  however,  thinks  it  probable  that  th^  fertile  regions  of  Asia  were 
ornamented  by  the  .first  productions  of  the  chisel.  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  the  style  of  the  Egyptian  artists.  Hastily 
qtiitting  the  ponderous  masses  which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler bn  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of 
iculptute  in  the  Grecian  states;  and  attributes  to  the  following 
causes  the  perfection  which  sculpture  attained  in  this  cele- 
brated theatre  of  the  sister  arts : 

*  Say-why  in  sculpture  Greece  has  reign'd  supreme? 
'    Nature  with  marble  gave  her  rocks  to  teem ; 

And  fostering  Freedom  bade  her  chissel  trace 
Unfettered  forms  of  dignity  and  grace  j 
Propitious  both  to  art:  but  higher  still 
,  Flows  the  bright  fountain  of  her  plastic  skill. 

Homer  first  vivified  the  public  mind, 
Arm'd  it  with  strength,  with  elegance  refin'd; 
From  him,  that  mind  with  images  replete,  ■ 
As  sculpture  «potent,  and  as  painting  sweet, 
Grew  by  degrees,  in  various  branches  bright; 
Congenial  faculties  pursu'd  his  flight ; 
And  Phidias  rose,  while  Art  and  Nature  smiPd, 
The  mighty  poet*s  intellectual  child 
Whom  S<iulpture  boasted  in  her  proudest  hour, 
By  heaven  invested  with  Homeric  power.*     p.  34. 

In  this  book  are  noticed  the  works  of  Dsedalus,  EndxUB^, 
Gitiades,  Dipsenus,  Bupalus,  Athenis,  and  Ante'nor. 
■  •  The  third  epistle  treats  of  the  Grecian  sculptors  of  later  times — ' 
Myron,  Polycletus,  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Euphranor>  Lysippusj 
and  describes  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Laocoon,  Niobe, 
Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Venus.  The  following  description  of  thfc 
Jupiter  of  Phidias  is  written  in  Mr.  Hayle/s  best  manner: 

*  Genius  of  ancient  Greece  I  whose  influence  ran     ^ 
Through  every  talent  that  ennobles  man ;        ^ 
0*er  bright  ideas  taught  the  mind  to  brood. 
And  feast  on  glory,  as  its  native  food  j 
...     Bear  me,  in  vision  bear  me,  to  that  giA>und  -  . : 

Where  Honoris  fcrvfat  spirit  breath'd  around  J  .       ' 
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,  ^WHiere  ija^r  Wstlflction  held  the  earl^nd  high. 
And  thy  prime  Wonders  gladden'd  every  eye  I 
Thy  favourite  precincts  at  my  wish  appear. 
Where  hymns  of  triumph  fill  the  raptured  ear; 
My  eager  feet  have  passed  thy  olive  grove, 
And  touch  the  threshold  of  Olympian  Jove! 

*  Lo,  in  calm  pomp,  with  Art's  profusion  bright^ 
Whose  blended  glories  fascinate  the  sight, 

iSits  the  dread  power!  Around  his  awful  head 
The  sacred  foliage  of  the  olive  spread. 
Declares  that  in  his  sovereign  mind  alone 
Peace  ever  shines,  and  has  lor  ever  shone. 

*  The  temple's  spacious  precincts  scarce  enfold 
The  grand  quiescent  form  of  ivory  and  gold. 
The  symbols  of  his  sway,  on  either  hand. 
Delight  and  reverence  at  once  command. 
Behold  his  right  sweet  Vict*ry's  image  bear» 
Form'd,  like  his  own,  elaborately  fair: 

His  left  a  sceptre  with  rich  light  invests. 
And  tranquil  on  its  point  his  e^gle  rests; 
'  His  sandals  are  of  gold;  a  golden  robe 
Proclaims  his  empire  o'er  the  living  globe: 
For  earth's  mute  creatures,  on  his  vest  are  seen  • 
With  flowers,  and  first  the  lily  as  their  queen. 

*  The  rich  compartments  of  the  throne  enfold 
Ivory  with  ebony,  and  gems  with  gold: 

Adorn'd  with  images,  four. massive  feet  » ' 

Sustain  the  radiance  of  the  regal  seat* 

Around  each  foot  four  joyous  forms  advance. 

Four  Victories,  -weaving  a.  triumphant  dance. 

The  throne's  high  summit  shapes  more  loVely  stiU 

With  animation  and  with  beauty  fill: 

The  Graces  here  upon  their  parent  wait; 

His  filial  Seasons  there,  and  both  in  triple  state.'    p.  52. 

The  colossus  of  Rhodes,  too,  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a 
master:  but  we  diink  Mr.  Hayley  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
^ouTtray  the  affecting  group  of  the  Laocoon.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  tliis  exquisite  subject  has  peculiar  difficulties  ^ 
and  it  may  be.  truly  said  diat,  if  he  have  failed^ 

^  magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.* 

In  the  fourth  epistle  Mr.  Hayley  notices  the  few  remnants  of 
Etruscan  art  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  destroying 
hand  of  time.  He  then  proceeds  to  delineate  the  course  of 
Roman  ravage;  and  fired  with  indignation  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  havoc  committed,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following  de- 
tiunciation: 

*  Woe  to  the  land,  abjuring  arts  refin'd, 
That  ask  the  patient  hand,  the  polish'd  mind; 
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And  vaunting  only  with  tyrannic  sway  / 

To  make  surrounding  provinces  their  prey:— • 
Rapacious  arrogance^  for  putrage  strongi  "? 

May  boaat  a  cruel  triumph,  loud  ana  long; 
At  last  the  coarse  gigantic  glutton  dies, 
0'ergorg*d^  and  sinking  froni  his.bloatjcd  size: 
So^sunk  the  spoiler  Roine,  who  from  her  birth 
Drew  execration  from  the  bleeding  esuth. 
Too  fierce  for  arts,  that  claim  a  milder  soul, 
Their  works  she  blindly  prais'd,  or  basely  stol?» 
Fast  bound  or  »lenc'd  in  her  iron  spell,        - 
Her  ill-Starr 'd  neighboiir  first,  Etruria  fell. 
Far,  as  her  force  increas'd^  her  rapine  spread; 
Beneath  her  grasp  the  sweet  SiciUabled; 
And,  amply  deck'd  with  beauty's  sculptured  chanhs>{ 
'^  Fair  Syracuse  was  spoiled  by  savage  arms,     . 
There  Roman  avarice,  of  ruthless  heart, 
First  gloated  on  her  prey  of  Grecian  art;^       *        . 
And  like  a  blood-hound,  on  the  taste  of  gore. 
Hunted  with  fierce  inquietude  for  more.*     r.  91. 

He  next  traces  the  decline  of  the  art  of  sculpture  through  the 
series  of  Roman  despots,  and  notices  its  temporary  revival  un* 
der  the- reign  of  Adrian.     Transported  in  imagination  to  the 

-villa  of  that  monarch,  he  beholds  the  Genius  oT  Sculpture  di- 
splaying to  the  emperor,  in  prophetic  vision,  the  fall  of  Rome^ 
and  the  future  glory  of  Byzantium;        .     - 

The  fifth  epistle  is  appropriated  to  the  discu^ion  of  the  moral 
influence  of  sculpture  in  the  Pagan  world,  and  to  the  praise  of 
Imminent  writers  on  ancient  art.  Adverting  to  the  asylum  which 
the  statues  bf  the  gods  afforded  to  the  unfortunate  and  the 

''criminal,  he  thus  feelingly  depicts  the  violation  of  the  temple  of 
Neptune  in  the  persecution  of  Demosthenes: 

*  See,  on  Calauria*s  shore,  to  Neptune's  shrine 
^     Flies  the  fai|i'd  Greek,  of  eloqutncf  divine; 

He,  whose  strong  sense,  adoni'd  with  Freedom's  charms. 

Made  Philip  tremble  for  his  silver  arms. 

Ere  that  insidious  king,  false  friend  of  peace, 

Sapp'd,  by  corruption,  the  high  soul  of  Greece: 

Her  fame-crownM  .orator,  hijJ  triumph  past, 

Driv'n  by  Adversity's  overwhelming  blast,  > 

In  Neptune's  temple  deems  he  yet  may  meet 

An  heavenly  guardian  and  a  calm  retreat. 

Delusive  hope!  for  e'en  those  saqred  shades    ^ 

The  blood-hound  of  Antipater  invades. 

Yet  Freedom's  ch^aapion,  in  his  mental  force,  , 

,  Still  finds  the  suffering  Pagan's  brave  resource^ 

By  friendly  poi^son  weu  prepar'd,  to  foil 
'The  mercenary-  villain's  murf'rous  toil. 

Shock'd  to  behold  the  wretch  of  blood  profencf 

The  hallow'd  precincts  of  a  peaceful  fane, 
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He  views  this  outrage  with  indignant  eyes. 
And' at  the  base  of  Neptune's  statue  die^; 
Blest  to  resign  his  glory-giving  breath 
In  the  mild  arms  ofvoluntary  death  !*     p.  1 25* 

This  scene  is  elegantly  illustrated  by  a  sketch,  executed  in  % 
superior  style  by  the  son. of  Mr.  Hayley,  whose  eulogy  is  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  epistle,  and  whose  career  of  honour,  as  .we 
learn  from  a  postscript  addressed  to  Mr.  Flaxman,  is  now  unhap* 
|)ily  closed  fpr  ever  by  a  premature  death. 

From  the  perusal  of  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  the 
work  before  us,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  author's  ver- 
sification possesses  its  common  character,  and  is  elegant  rather 
than  nervous.  ^  He  is  occasionally  too  diffuse  5  and,  would  our 
limits  permit,  we  could  point  out  a  variety  of  couplets,  the  second 
lines  of  which  are  only  introduced  from  the  dire  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing a  rhyme.  There  are  some  .rhymes,  too,  whose  frequent 
recurrence  is  altogether  w^earlsome  to  the  ear,  and  we  now  par- 
ticulaily  allude  to  those  deduced  from  *  hearf  and  ^ arty  *marf  and 
*  plajiJ  His  metaphors  are  in  general  correct  j  but 
*  One  vast  whirlpool  of  oblivious  night/  (p.  90.) 

ptesents  two  incongruous  ideas,  or  rather  sets  all  comprehension 
at  defiance.  ' 

In  the  notes,  which  are  extremely  copious,  occupying  the  ex- 
tent of  ^91  pages,  Mr.  Hayley  haB  collected  a  variety  of  amusing 
anecdotes  respecting  the  history  of  ancient  art.  We  sincerely 
wish  he  may  live  to  complete  the  design,  we  hereby  understand 
he  has  conceived',  of  prosecuting  this  subject  by  an  account  of  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  and  of  tracing  its  progress  in 
modem  times.  ' 

Art.  VIL — Phytoiogiaf  or  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gar^^ 
dening.  With  the  Theory  of  Draining  Morasses^  and  with  an  im^ 
proved  Construction  of  tie  Drill  Plough^  By  Erasmus  Z)^rw/Vi, 
M.D.F.R,S.  Author  of  Zoonomia^  and  of  the  Botanic  Garden^ 
^t04  il.  lis.  6d,  Boards.     Johnson,     1800.. 

JL  HE  great  and  principal  object  of  Dr,  Darwdn  in  this  work 
is  the  physiplogy  of  plants,  a  subject  w^hich  has  scarcely  yet  ap-» 
Beared,  at  least  with  advantage,  in  an  English  dress;  though  the 
publications  of  Hales  and  Grew,  of  Bonnet  and  DuHamel,  of 
Spallanzani  and  Ludwig,  have  left  little  more  than  the  labour  of 
compilation.  To  compilation,  Jiowever,  Dr.  Darwin  should  not 
be  confined.  Wlien  he  speaks  of  this  work,  in  th^e  Introduction, 
as  a  supplem.ent  to  the  Zoonomia,  we  were  led  to  expect  some 
singular  opinions.  We  recollected  the  animated  filament,  the 
perceptivity  of  plants,  their  amours,  ^c.  which  feindered  that  cele-  ^ 
tifeted-^Oi^'the  poetfy  of  iyicdicine,'as  the  Bot^inic  Garden' truly  ' 
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was .  the  poetry  of  botany.  We  have  not  been  wholIy^  disap- 
pointed: as  a  compilation  the  present  volume  merits  resjiect^  but 
we  cannot  speak  highly  of  the  author's  additions  of  a  brain,  an 
uterus,  and  a  complete  nervous  system  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
We.h^ve  already  alluded  to  the  present  publication,  and  now 
Ater  into  a  critical  detail  of  it. 

The  simplest  mode  of  nutrition  is  increase  by  the  addition  of 
indrganic  particles  to  a  body  previously  inorganic,  as  the  depp- 
sition  of  quartzose.  particles  from  a  petrifying  spring  to  a  sub- 
stance already  incrusted.  The  next  which  assunftes  the  ap- 
pearance of  organisation  is  tlie  union  of  crystalline  particles  to  a 
nucleus  of*  a  given  geometrical  form;  of  particles  which  either 
assume  the  same  form,  or  are  completed  in  every  instance  by  a 
regular  and  constant  appendage,i  as  a  polygon  terminated  by  a 
pyrafnid.  Even  in  the  mineral  kingdom  tnere  is,  however,  one 
other  step  in  the  general  scale  of  motion,  viz.  in  the  instances 
where  a  saline  fluid,  percolating  either  through  crystals  already 
fbrmed  by  a  capillary  attraction,  qr  alqng  their  sides  by  the  com-*, 
xnon  powers  of  attraction,  increase  the  extent  of  the  crystallisation:^ 
In  the  fluid,  or  rise  far  above  it,  as  in  arborescent  crystallisation 
of  zinc,  in  the  arbor  Dianse,.  as  well  as  in  some  saline  crystal-, 
lieations*  These  assume  the  appearance  of  organisation,  though 
really  inorganic  5  and  beyond  this  point  the  phenomena  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  do  not  reach.  These,  however,  prove  that 
forms  apparently  organised  may  be  owing  to  the  common  effect* 
of  attraction  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

Thei  next  question  that  occurs  is,  what  are  the  appearances 
mos.t  nearly  connected  with  these?  A  naturalist  will,  at  once,  a, 
tViX^  his  eye  to  the  branchings  of  the  c<mfer\'a  or  the  coralline. 
If  he  take  pure  or  sea  water  nrom  a  particular  spot,  and  expose  it 
to  the  sun,  he  will  soon  see  apparent  qrystallisations  collecting^  in 
a  regular  form,  and  constituting  slowly  a  determined  species.  If 
'  the  fluids  be  shown  to  him  in  glasses  of  a  similar  appearance,  he 
cannot  ascertain  which  is  the  mineral,  which  the  vegetable,  oip 
which  the  animal.  He  must  proceed  farther,  and  employ  che-r 
mical  tests  in  aid  of  his  observation.  If,  tlierefore,  we  consider 
the  nascent  appearances  and  increase,  we  $hall  find  a  difliculty  of 
distinguishing,  in  the  progressive  shades,  the  imperceptible  steps, 
of  nature,  where  the  mineral  ends,  ^nd  where  the  vegetable  or 
animal  begins. — ^Let  \is  make  the  same  attempt  at  the  pijier 
extremity  of  the  chain. 

We  talk  familiarly  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minerals.,  We 
divide  them  in  our  mind^  and  in  our  systems;  nor  is  a  doubt; 
started  of  the  propriety  of  the  arrangeipcient.  We  will  nat  take 
the  circuitous  argument  of  discussing  definitions,  h\k  app.eal  ta  . 
facts,"  We  cut  a  vegetable  to  pieces j  and  make  a. perfect^' plant  , 
from  ^ach  bud;  vi^a  do  the  same  with  the  pplypu?" and  various, 
pdier'anim^^/^W^  inject  the.  vessels  of  a  prodi^gticjh  ^lif^rjy  ; 
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animal,. and  succeed  equally  in  colouring  many  veget^lcs:  we 
kill  both  by  excess  of  heat  and  cold,  by  accumulated  irritability,. 
by  poisons  \  each  separates  its  excrementitious  fluids,  which,  if  re- 
tained, are  destructive-,  each  propagates  its  species  by  separating, 
a  body,  which  either  is  in  miniature,  or  is  capable  of  shortly  be- 
coming like  the  parent.  Where  then  shall  we  draw  tlite  line  be-. 
*^ween  the  animal  and  vegetable;  and,  for  the  reasons  alregcly^ 
aWg'ned,  where  is  the  distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  bq, 
n^ii>ral  ?  As  we  have  often  observed,  nature  steps  by  shades  so^ 
minuiply  varied,  that  the  distinctions  are  those  of  bur  ignorance^ 
alone— (he  de^ciency  in  our  knowledge  of  those  intermediate' 
links  whrh  are  every  day  discovered  to  fill  the  lacunx. 

Yet  an  obvious  question  will  assault  us.  Is  there  then  no  di-' 
stinction  in«:he  works  of  nature?  are  animals  vegetables?  or  are* 
cither  minerds?  Is  nature  one  mass  of  confusion,  without  begin- 
ning to  end, — i.  circle,  where  neither  can  be  distinguished  ?  This  is 
the  point  which  ve  shall  endeavour  to  clear,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  have  engaged  u  the  disquisition. 

I^rom  man,  who  stinds  proudly  pre-eminent  at  the  head  of  the 
scale,  to  the  most  si^iply  organised,  the  steps  by  which  the.  ' 
observer  descends  arc  xninutely  progressive,  and  the   distinc- 
tions  between  each   neighbouring   object  often  difficult:   yet 
man  differs  from  the  bird,  the  fish  ffom  the 'insect;  the  insect- 
again  from  the  vegetable;  ^nd  it  can  be  at  6nce  ascertained 
in  what  the  difference  consists.     One  great  distinction  arises' 
from  a  greater  simplicity ■  of  structure;   from  brain  of  a  less 
bulk,  till  at  last  it  become  only  an  uniting  point  of  the  nervous^  ' 
system;   a  heart  less   complicated  in  the  construction,  till  it 
be  only  a  single  cavity  propelling  and  receiving  blood;  "and 
propagation  exhibiting  a  process  almost  confined  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  a  mere  bud.     The  animal  nature^  however,  still  re- 
mains ;  but,  according  to  tliis  gradual  descent,  what  must  we  rext 
expect? — no  common  sensonum;  a  system  of  vessels  capifale 
neither  of  propelling  or  again  receiving  fluids;  and  a  still  sin\>ler,% 
if  there  be  a  simpler,  mode  of  propagation.     To  raise  thei  the 
vegetable  to  the  animal  nature,  by  giving  it  perceptivity,  alhiosf* 
consciousness;  by  fancying  a  brain,  &c;  is  contrary  to  that  sim-^ 
pie  progressive  course  which  we  constantly  observe,  and  i;  as  re- 
mote from  what  reason  or  observation  points  out,  as  it  v»ould  b«^ 
to  style  the  nucleus,  round  which  the  calculous  matter  concretes, 
in  the  bladder,  its  common  sensory.  On  the  contrary,,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  fluids  of  vegetables  ascend  .and  re* , 
turn  in  different  vessels;  nor  even  of  their  possessing  a  continuous* 
system  of  vessels;  and  their  boasted  motions. ^c  y^y  clearJythe 
necessary  result  of  structure,  in  consequtjice  of  the  action- o^  thcJt 
sun,  citherns  warming  or  illuminating, — of  .heat  or  coid.^^Hating' 
thus  seated  the  outiine<iiQ£  the.  foMmdation^frOuT  reasoning,  v/z* 
shall  turn  to  our  author;  and  the  space  alres^dy  employed  will  not 
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be  wholly  lost,  as  we  shall  not  now  have  occasion  to  repeat  anU 
madversions  on  difFerent  parts  ^of  the  work  which  might  have 
been  ptherwise  necessary. 

Dr.  Darwin  commences  with'  proofs  that  vegetables  are  an  in-^ 
fcrior  qrder  of  animals.  His  proofs  are  judiciously  selected,  and 
fully  demonstrate  one  position,  that  vegetables  are  inferior  in  the 
variety  of  their  functions,  and  in  the  complication  of  their 
structure,  to  jmimals.  He  demonstrates,  however,  no  more;  am 
man  may  be  more  clearljr  shown  to  be  a  double  animal,  unitedly 
organ,  the  heart,  than  vegetables  can  be  raised  in  power?  and 
functions  above  the  polypus;    Qur  author,  however,  stepson: 

,  <  The  parts,  which  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  anatomrof  vege-p 
tables,  which  correspond  to  those  in  the  animal  econojny.  are  first  2^ 
threefold  system  of  absorbent  vessels,  one  branph  of  vhlch  is  de- 
signed to  imbibe  the  nutritious  moisture  of  the  eaith,  ^  the  Is^teals 
imbibe  the  chyle  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  ofti»inials;  another 
to  imbibe  tl^e  water,  of  the  atmosphere,  opening  i*  mouths  on  the 
cuticle,  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  like  the  cutanf*»us  lymphatic  ves-s 
seU  of  animals;  and  a  third  to  imbibe  the  secret^  fluids  from  the  in- 
ternal cavities  of  the  vegetable  system,  hke  the  cellular  lymphatics  of 
ainimais. 

<  Secondly,  in  the  Vjrigetable  fetus,  as  in  iceds  or  buds,  another  sy- 
stem  of  absorbent  vessels  is  to  be  expected  which  may  be  termed  um-i 
hilical  vessels,  as  described  in  sect.  HI.  of  this  work,  which  supply 
nsutriracnt  tp  the  new  bud  ox  seed,  simiar  to  that  df  the  albumen  of 
the  ^g%i  or  the  liquor  amnii  of  the  vccrus ;  and  also  another  system 
c^  arterial  vessels,  which  may  be  termed'  placental  ones,  correspoiiding 
with  those  of  the  animal  fetus  in  the  tgg  or  in  the  womb,  which 
supply  the  \>\oo6.  of  the  embryon  with  due  oxygenation  before  its  na^ 
tivity, 

*  Thir<By,  a  pulmonary  system  correspondent  to  the  lungs  of  aerial 
animalsjj  or  to  the  gills  of  aquatic  ones,  by  which  the  fluid  absorbed 

^by  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
^air,  ^  This  is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  petals  of  flowers;^ 

thoit  in  the  air  resembling  lungs,  and  thpse  in  the  water  resembling 

g3ls. 

*  fourthly,  an  arterial  system  to  convey  the  Jluid  thus  elaborated  to 
the  va-ious  glands  of  the  vegetable  for  the  purposes  of  its  growth,  nu- 
trition, arid  secretions;  and  a  system  of  veini  to  bring  back  a  part  of 
the  blood  not  thus  expended.    . 

*  Fiffiily,  t^e  various  glands  which  separate  from  the  vegetable 
blood  th(  honey,  wax,  gum,  resin,  starch,  sugar,  essential  oil,  an^ 
other  secretions. 

*  Sixthly,  the  organs  adapted  to  the  lateral  or  viviparous  generation 
p{  plants  by  buds,  or  to  their  sexual  pr  pviparpus  propagation  by 
feeds.  \     ' 

*  Seventhly,  kmgitudihal  miiscles  to  turn  their  leaves  to  thie  lightV 
aod  to.  expand  or  close  their  petals  or  .their  calyxes;  and  vascular 
znu8<:k8  to  perform  the  absorption  s^nd  circulation  of  their  fluidsi  with 
their  attendant  fterycit  ^d  a  biaiiiy  or  commQii  scnepifiuinx  belpagiu^ 
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to  eacK  Individual  seed  or  bud;  to  each  of  which  we  ^all  appropriate 
an  explanatory  section.'     p«  ^^ 

Such  is  the  embryo,  the  bud  of  a  great  part  of  die  work  be* 
fore  us ;  and  it  will  excite  some  surprise  when  wc  add  (hat  not 
a  single  proof  has  yet  been  brought  to  show  that  a  vegetable 
contain^  any  continuous  vessels;  we  m^an  any  vessels  capable  of 
confining  a  fluid  like  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  himian  body. 
The  only  resemblance  of  vessels  are  those  supposed  to  contain 
air,  the  structure  of  which  may  be  most  familiarly  illustfated  by 
supposing  a  ribband  wound  round  a  stick,  and  the  stick  within 
dra^  while  the  ribband  retains  its  spiral  form.     We  can  cpn^r 
ceive  no  way  in  which  the  fluids  are  Carried  through  a  vegetable 
system  but  oy  capillary  attraction;  and  this  takes  place  wherever 
the  capillary  fibres  are  exposed  to  a  fluid  substance*     Yet  in  thcs 
fibrous  eiftremities  of  roots  some  apparatus,   a  peculiar  or- 
ganisation, appears.    Thi^,  however,  leads  to  no  vessel,  and 
seems  little  more  than  a  contraction  of  the  fibres  to  din^inish  the 
aperture  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  fluid.     If  there  be  no 
vessels,  there  can  be  no  returning  veins;  and  when  the  capillary 
attraction  takes  place  in  th^  seed,  pr  in  other  parts,  by  a  forced 
analogy  we  may  speak  of  placental  and  other  vessels^  l)ut  we 
^hall  mislead  ii  the  comparison  is  brought  closer.     We  cer- 
tainly know  that  there  is  no  propelling  organ,  nor  can  we  at  Jpre- 
sent  account  for  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  any  other  way  than  the 
following.   After  the  fluid  is  received|  the  decomposition  begins 
to  take  place,  the  separation  of  the  gaseous  fluids  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  on  tHe  les^ves  contribute^  to  raise  these,  and  the  watery 
fluid  below  finds  of  cour^  le$s  resistance  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
inferior  parts.      When  the  gases  reach  the  leaves,  which  by  % 
closer  analogy  may  be  ppn^psfired  tpthe  lungs  of  animals  than  the 
fibres  can  be  compared  to  vessels,  new  combinations  take  place; 
the  jeu  des  affinltes  produces  new  compounds,  some  of  which 
are  retained,  and  others,  like  excrementitious  substances,  are  disr 
charged.     Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  a  glandular  apparatus? 
We  may,  however,  go  farther,  and  ask  'syhether,  in  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  human  bodyi  a  gland  is  more  than  a  con- 
geries of  vessels,  favouring  some  delay  in  the  circulation,  and 
jgiving  tinie  for  forming  new  combinations  by  the  usual  afimities. 
A  muscular  apparatus  \%  still  less  probable.    Every  motion  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  the  necessary  efi^ect  of  the  usual  powers  of 
sun,  air,  moisturCj  -or  electricity.     The  hedysarum  gyrans  evir^ 
dently  pioves  its  leaves  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  ^  moveable 
peduncle :  the  mimosa  is  excited  by  an  electrical  principle,  and  the 
([Honasa  muscipula  probably  by  a  similar  power.     In  die  latter" 
only  is  a  fin4  cause  peculiarly  conspicuous :  to  call,  however, 
these  motions  in  any  view  musculari  appears  an  abuse  of  terms,'  ■ 
i|i4  a  cpnfusion  of  priucipkst 
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The  individuality  of  buds  is  well  ascertained  5  that  is,  cacV 
bud  is  capable  of  becoming  a  distinct  plant.  In  this  vegetables 
approach  in  their  nature  zndi  functions  to  polypi,  but  are  evi- 
dently of  an  inferior  kind,  less  complicated'  in  their  structure, 
and  less  able  to  accomrnodate  themselves  to  different  situations, 
and  circumstances.  The  buds  and  budlets  have  no  communi-*, 
catioil  of  the  internal  pith  between  them ;  for  this  obvious  rea- 
son, that  they  are  calculated  for  a  separate  existence,  and  de- 
signed to  be  taken  from  the  parent  plant  witliout  injury  to  it.. 
These  are  sufficient  motives  for  the  structure,  and,  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  on  this  account,  for  considering  the  in*. 
ternal  pith,  which  is  sciarcely  more  organised  than  the  cellular, 
substance  of  the  human  body,  to  be  the  living  principle,  analo- 
gous to  the  brain,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinalis. . 

Dr.  Darwin  proceeds  to  consider  the  absorbent  vessels  of^ 
plants,  and  conceives  fKat  what  are  styled  the  air-vessels  contain 
the  nutritious  fluid. .  We  do  not  think,  however,  the  argument, 
employed  for  this  purpose  decisive.  We  shall  splcct.the  pas- 
sage'. 

*  These  absorbent  vessels  have  been  called  bronchia,  by  Malpighi. 
and  Grew,  and  spme  other  philosophers,  and  erroneously  thought  to. 
be  air-vessels;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arteries  of  the  human  body 
were  supposed  to  convey  air  by  the  antients,  till  the  great  Harvey 
by  more  exact  experiments  and  juster  reasoning,  evinced  that  they, 
were  blood-vessels.  This  •  opinion  has  been  so  far  credited  because 
air  is  seen  to  issue  from  wood,  whether  it  be  green  or  diy,  if  it  be 
covered  with  water,  and  placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump ;  and  these  vessels  have  therefore  been  supposed  to  constitute 
a  vegetable  respiratory  organ;  but  it  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  their  genuine  lungs,  and  that  the  absorbent- vessel** 
and  arteries  become  accidentally  filled  with,  air  in  the  dead  part»  of 
vegetables.  .1. 

*  For  as  the  vessels  of  vegetables  are  very  minute,  and  have  rigi^^ 
coats,  their  sides  do  not,  collapse  when  they  are  cut  or  broken,  as.- 
their  juices  flow  out  or  exhale^;  they  must  therefore  receive  air  inta, 
them.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  inspecting  with  a  common  lens 
the  end  of  a  vine-stalk  two  or  three  years  old,  v/hen  cut  off  horizon-- 
tally.  At  first  the  vessels,  which  are  seen  between  the  partitions' 
radiated  from  the  center,  appear  full  of  juice  ;  bitt  in  a  minute  or  less, 
this  juice  either  passes  on,  or  exhales  5  and  the  vessels  appear  empty,,, 
that  is  filled  with  air.  This  experiment  I  have  twenty  times  repeated  - 
with  uniform  success,  and  it  is  so  easily  made  by  hastily  applying  Jt 
common  lens  after  the  division  of  a  vine-stalk,  that  I  think  there  caa> 
be  no  error  in  it  5  and  it  is  wonderful  that  these  vessels,  which  arc . 
found  in  the  alburhum,  and  consist  of  a  spiral  line,^  whether  they  may 
properly  be  called  absorbent  or  uiphilical  vessels,  or  consist  of.bothj, 
should  ever  hav^  be.en  supposed  to  be  air-vessels,*     ?•  12^  ' 

We  have  not  repeated  this  cxperimeiit,  because  it  (janriotbe 
conclusive-,  for,  from  similar  trials  witkjensei  of  diflereht  pow*-  . 
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f Ts,  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  that  the  dr#ps 
come  from  the  spiral  vessels  \  nor  do  the  circumstances  record- 
ed support  Ac  conclusion.  Did  the  spiral  vessels  contain  a 
fluid  which  was  immediately  supplied  with  air,  the  latter  could 
jiot  enter  until  the  whole  fluid  wzs  evacuated,  or  only  a  bu}k  of 
air,  equal  to  the  fluid  discharged,  would  penetrate.  The  lens 
need  not  be  immediately  applied;  since  the  oozing  drops,  for 
many  reasons,  would  continually  appear ;  and  the  experiments 
diow  that,  after  a  very  short  time,  these  vessels  are  wholly  per- 
meable by  air.  If  we  do  not  greatly  mistake  also,  these  spiral 
vessels  are  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  younger  organs,  arid 
make  but  a  small  part  of  a  plant  when  full  grown,  and  when  it 
requires  a  very  large  proportion  of  nutritious  fluids.  If  these 
be  not  aerial  vessels,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  such*  Our 
author  speaks  of  some  horizontal  vessels  aa  conveying  air  to  the 
bud,  and  such  vessela  seem  to  be  described  by  Du  Hamel  and 
Malpighi.  There  may  be^such;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the  bu<f 
is  an  independent  being,  attached  to,  rather  than  depending  on,  . 
the  parent  plant. 

The  third  section,  on  seeds  and  buds,  contains  a  number  of 
ingenious  remarks ;  and>  even  where  we  do  not  agree  with  our 
author,  we  read  hia  reveries  with  pleasure.  In  this  last  observa- 
tion :  we  particularly  allude  to  his  analogies  between  seeds  and 
eggs,  whiqh  we  think  extended  rather  too  far.  Wha(  we  chiefly 
object  to  in  this  section  is  the  part  where  the  author  contends  , 
that  the  ascent  of  sap  i?  owing  to  the  irritative  motions  of  the 
absorbent  (absorbing)  vessels,  not  to  capillary  attraction.  Ana- 
logy at  least  must  here  fail  5  for  there  is  no  instance  of  motion 
promoted  -by  the  irritability  of  vessels,  except  where  that  irrita- 
bility is  excited  by  distension ;  but  distension  must  be  impossiblii 
where  tlie  fibres  are  unyielding  and  rigid,  and  where  there  arc 
no  continuous  vessels ;  not  to  add  that  irritability  has  been  hi- 
therto found  inseparable  from  a  musciihr,  that  is,  a  living  ani- 
mal structure.  All  other  motions  proceed  from  an  irregular 
contraction  or  dilatation  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  conforma- 
tion. Dr.  Darwin  is  indeed  correct  in  his  rejection  of  capillary 
attraction  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  as  this 
will  never  make  a  fluid  rise  above  the  capillary  tube  \  and  for 
this  reason  we  have  added  the  expansion  of  the  gaseous  fluid, 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  watery  juices.  .  Is  our  au- 
thor equally  correct  in  ascribing  the  dry  rot  to  the  fermentation 
of  the  sweet  juic^bi  those  trees  which  are  felled  in  the  spring  ? 
Is  he  not  aware  that,  in  some  situations,  nq  wood,  is  exempted 
from  this  species  of  rapid  decay  ? 

The  leaves  are  undoubtedly  the  organs,  which,  like  the  lungs 
of  animals,  dispose  the  fluids  tQ  the  air,-  and  admit  the  escape  of 
fJllose  parts  which  will  be- hurtful  tq  it  5  but  our  author,  as 
fisual,  strains. the  analogy,  ^  and  as^igrt^"  tji^t  th^se  organs  coi>» 
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tribute  to,  oxygenate  the  Hood,  when,  in  reality,  oxygen  is  Ae 
fluid  which  requires  to  be  separated.  That  the  leaves  have  dif* 
ferent  vessels  to  carry  the  fluids  forward  to  the  upper  surface, 
und  return  them  by  others  along  the  under,  we  greatly  doubt  5 
nor  do  we  thiak  the  experiments  that  follow  conclusive  \  for, 
admitting  that  the  ipilky  juice  in  the  under  leaf  is  that  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  upper,  what  becomes  of  the^ 
colouring  particles?  We  can  as  easily  suppose  that  smaller 
apertures  on  the  under  side  refused  admission  to  the  particles  of 
madder,  as  that  the  madder  was  either  changed  or  evacuated  at 
the  points  of  the  leaves,  which  will  not  even  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  water.  That  the  leaves  are  coloured  by  the  access  of 
air,  as  the  blo<5d  is  by  the  same  means  in  the  lungs,  appears 
highly  improbable,  since  they  assume  every  varied  colour,  and 
we  iind  the  colouring  matter  Fesinous,  the  result  of.  the  union 
of  carbone  and  hydrogen,  from  the  soil  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  water* — ^fo  return  to  the  experinxents  : 

^  « In  the  lungs  of  animals  the  blood,  after  haying  been  exposed  to 
the  air  in  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary  ^rtcry,  is  changed  in  co- 
lour from  deep  red  to  bright  »carlet,  and  is  then  collected  and  return- 
ed by  the  pulmonary  vein.  So  in  the  leaves  of  plants  the  vegetable 
blood  is  rendered  yellow  in  sotne  plants,  as  in  celandine,  chelidonium ; 
^hite  in  others,  as  in  fig-leaves,  iicus ;  and  in  spurge,  euphorbia  ; 
and  red  in  others,  as  in  red  beets,  .beta.  And  the  structure  of  the 
leaf,  as  consisting  of  arteries  and  veins  to  expose  the  vegetable  blood 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  to  return  it  to  the  caudex  of  the  bud 
at  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  beautifully  became  visible  by  the  follow-*^ 
ing  experimsfnt. 

*  A  stalk  with  the  leavps  and  seed-vessels  of  large  spurge  (euphor- 
bia helioscopia)  in  June  J  791*  had  been  several  days  placed  in  a  dc» 
coction  of  madder,  (rubia  tinctoria)  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  and  two  of  the  inferior  leaves  were  imniersed  in  it.  After  having 
flashed  the  immersed  Reaves  in  much  flean  water,  I  could  readily  dis- 
cern the  colour  of  the  madder  passine  along  the  middle  rib  of  each 
leaf.  This  red  aitery  was  beautifully  visible  both  in  the  under  and 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf;  but  on  the  upper  side  mapy  red  branches 
were  seen  going  from  it  to  the  extremities  of  the  leaf,  which  on  the 
other  side  were  not  visible  except  by  looking  through  it  against  the 

X  light.  On  this  under  side  a  system  of  branching* vessels  carrying  ft 
pale  milky  fluid,  were  seen  coming  from  tEe  extremities  of  the  leafi 
and  covering  the  whole  under  side  of  it,  and  joining  i?ito  two  large 
veitiS,  one  on  each  side  of  tjie  red  artery  in  the  middle  rib  of  the  leaf, 
and  along  with  it  descending  to  the  foot-stalk  or  petiole.  On  slitting 
one  pf  th^se  leaves  with  scissars,  arid  having  a  common  magnifying 
lens  ready,  the  milky  bl©od  was  seen  opzing  out  of  the  returning 
vein  on  each  side  of  the  red  artery  in  the  middle  rib,  but  none  of  the 
red  fluid  from  the  artery. 

*  AH  these  appearances  were  more  easily  seert  in  a  leaf  of  picrit 
treated  in  the  ^ame  manner ;  for  ip  this  milky  plant  the  stems  and 
middle-rib  of  the  kaye|>  are  ^Qinetimes  naturally  coloured  reddish^  a^ 
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Kencc  the  colour  of  the  madder  seemed- to  pass  furtfcei'  into  the  nani« 
tipations  of  their  leaf-artene8»  and  was  there  beautifully  vjdble  with 
the  returning  branches  of  milky  veins  on  each  side. 

'*  In  a  plant  which  was  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  senecio  tuoo* 
lor,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  flower^  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  green  like  most  other  leaves^  but  during  the  vemaHnonths  the 
under  surface  is  of  a  deep  red^  whence  I  conclude  that  the  vegetable 
blood  acquires  the  red  colour  in  the  terminations  of  the  pidmonary 
sutery  in  the  upper  surfeccsr  of  the  leaves,  which  becomes  visible  as  it 
passes  in  the  large  veins  on  the  inferior  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood  is  most  visible  in  the  large  veins  beneath 
the  kaf  of  the  red  veined  dock,  rumex,  sanguinea.'     p*  43* 

The  whole  of  this  section  is' pleasing  and  interesting :  we  shall 
select  the  principal  conclusions* 

'  *  lUecapitulation  of  the  arguments  tending  to  shew  that  the  leaves 
«f  veget23>les  are  their  lungs,  i.  They  consist  of  an  artery,  which 
carries  the  sap  to  the  extreme  surface  of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  there  exposes  it  under  a  thin  moist  peiKcle  to  the  action  of  the 
air ;  and  of  veins,  which  there  collect  and  return  it  to  the  foot-stalk 
of  the  leaf,  like  the  pulmonary  system  of  animals.  2.  In  this  orgaa 
the  pellucid  sap  is  changed  to  a  coloured  blood,  like  the  chyle  in 
passing  through  the  lungs  of  animals.  3.  The  leaves  of  aquatic  plants 
are  furnished  with  a  larger  surface,  and  with  points  like  the  gills  of 
aquatic  animals.  4.  The  upper  sides  of  aerial  leaves  repel  moisture, 
like  the  larynx  of  animals.  5.  Leaves  are  killed  by  smearing  them 
with  oil,  which  in  the  same  manner  destroys^  insects  by  stopping  their 
spiracula,  or  the  air-holes  to  their  lungs.  6.  Leaves  have  muscles  ap- 
propriated to  turn  them  to  the  light,  which  is  necessary  to  their  re- 
spiration, as  will  be  shewn  in  the  section  on  light.  7.  To  this  may 
be  added  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Papin  related  by  M.  Duhamel.  He 
put  an  intire  plant  jnto  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  it 
soon  perished ;  but  on  keeping  the  whole  plant  in  this  vacuum  except  . 
the  leaves,  which  were  exposed  to  the  air,  it  continued  to  live  a  long 
timf',  which  he  adds  is  a  proof  that  the  leaves  are  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration.*   p.  50. 

*  We  may  draw  this  general  result,  that  the  common  leaves  of 
trees  are  the  lungs  of  the  individual  vegetable  beings,,  which  form 
during  the  summer  new  buds  in  their  bosoms,  whether  leaf-^uds  or 
flower4)uds,  and  which  in  respect  to  the  deciduous  trees  of  this  cli- 
mate perish  in  autumn;  while  the  new  buds  remain  to  expand  in  the 
ensuing  spring.  Secondly,  that  the  bractes,  or  floral-leaves,  are  the 
luiigs  of  the  pericarp  or  uterus,  and  to  the  growing  seeds  which  it 
contains,  as  the  bractes  on  the  stem  of  the  qrown-imperial,  fritillaria 
mperiahs,  and  the  tuft  above  its  flowers.  And  thir(Uy,  that  the  co-' 
rol  or  petals  are  the  lungs  belonging  to  the  anthers  and  stigmas,  which 
are  the  sexual  or  amatorial  parts  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  nectaries  for 
th^  secretion  of  honeyi  and  to  the  other  glands  which  aSbrds  essential 
^il  and  wax. 
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*  Lastly,'  the  stamina  and  stigma  with  the  petals  and  ncctafifj-,  wJiici 
cimstitute  the  yegetahle  ihales^  and  the  amatorxal  part  of  the  female^ 
fts  they  in  some  plants  appear*  before  the  green  kaves  or  bl^ctes,  as  in 
cokhicum  and  hie^ereon^  and  in  ali  plants  fall  off  when  the  female 
uterus  is  impregnated,  woiAi  appear  to  t>e  distinct  beings^  totally  dif-- 
ferent  both  from  the  Ieaf4>ud8,  which  prodiicfe  a  viviparous  progeny  $ 
and  also  from  the  bractes  with  the  icalyx  and  pericarp,  which  consti-< 
lute  the  vegetable  ut<irus«    . 

*  They  must  at  first  receive  nutriment  (votA  the  vernal  sap-juice, 
like  the  expanding  foliage  of  the  leaf-buds,  or  the  bractes  of  the 
flower-buds*  But  when  the.^oral  becomes  expanded,  and  Constitutes 
«  new  pulmonary  organ,  the  vegetable  juices  are  exposed  to  tht*  air  in 
the  extremities  of  its  fine  arteries  beneath  a  moist  pellicle  for  the  pur- 
pose_of  greater 'oxygenation,  and  for  the  important  secretion  of  ho- 
ney; dnd  then  the  anthers  and  stigmas  are  supplied  with  this  mord 
nutritious  food,  which  they  absorb  from  its  receptacle,  the  nectary, 
after  it  has  there  been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  thus' furnished  with 
greater  irrital^ility,  and  with  the  necessary  amatorial  sensibiiityj  and 
live  like  bees  and  butterflies  on  that  nutritious  fluid.'     p.  ^^» 

The  section  on  the  abrtal  arteries  and  veins  is  somewhat  too 
visionary.  The  principle  and  the  arguments  we  have,  in  ge- 
neral, corisidered.  It  is  singulat,  when  the  force  of  the  ascent 
of  the  sap,  as  found  in  the  experiments  of  Dr*  Hales,  was  consi-» 
dered,  that  our  author  could  cbntii;ue  to  attribute  it  to  attrac- 
tion and  the  force  of  contracting  fibtes,  which  possess  neithe^j* 
elasticity  nor  apparent  irritability.  Thefe  can  be  little  doubt  o( 
«ome  greatly  superior  power,  viz.  the  expansion  of  newly-formed 
gase§.  We  ought  to  add  that  Dr.  Darw^in  has  adduced  seve- 
ral experiments  in  favour  of  his  doctrine  5  but  these,  like  the 
formerVai*e  apparently  inconclusive. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  varied  and  extensive  infor* 
mation  displayed  in  the  sixth  section,  *  on  the  glands  and  the  se- 
cretions of  vegetables.*  The  glandular  power  of  vegetables  isi 
however,  gratuitously  admitted  from  the  products ;  but  even 
when  we  allow  the  similarity  of  vegetable  and  aninjal  secretion, 
,  ^e  must  inquire  whether,  even  in  the  latter,  any  thing  more 
occurs  than  a  stagnation  and  liew  combinations,  in  consequence 
of  chemical  affinities.  The  fluids  absorbed  from  the  earth  by 
the  powers  of  the  plant  soon  become  mucilaginous,  and  these, 
with  the  water  by  which  they  are  diluted,  contain  the  elements 
of  all  the  varied  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Suppose 
the  watery  fluid  to  be  de.composed  in  the  progress  of  vegetation, 
which  we  know  to  be  thfe  case,  a  little  chemical  knowledge  will 
explain  the  general  source  of  eii'^ery  secreted  fluid,  independently 
of^the  peculiai*  essential  oil  of  each  plant,  which,  as  the  epi- 
thet implies,  is  a  part  of  its  constitution,  formed  by  that  plastic 
power,  the  living  principk,  appropriate  to,  and  distinctive  ot,  each 
•ced.  ' 
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.Of  vegetable  reproductions  our  author's  account  Is,  as  may 
be  expected,  somewhat  visionary,  and  the  analogy  between 
animals  and  vegetables  upon  this  point  too  closely  strained :  yet 
the  observsitions  collected  from  a  variety  of  authors,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  doctor  himsplf,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  He  seems, 
however,  scarisely  to  have  advanced  a  sing'le  undisputed  step  in 
the  theory.  .        - 

.  The  muscles,  nerves,'  and  brain  of  plants,  are  the  subjects  of 
the  liast  section  of  the  first  part;  but  the  proofs  iare  only  those- 
formerly  noticed ;  and  *we  must  at  least  be  permitted  to  think, 
that  at  present  no  nervous  system  has  been  showil  to  exist  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  The  rest  of  this  very  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting work  we  shall  notice  In  another  number. 


Art.  VIII. — A  Modest  Apology  for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great 
Br  it  am:  addressed  to  all  moderate  Protestants ;  particularly  to  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliatnent,  ^vo.  7/.  Boards. 
Faulder.    i8oo. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflexion' that  no  one  sect  of  Christians 
has  ever  been  in  possession  of  power  without  abusing  it,  to  thi 
injury  of  other  sects,  by  the  introduction  of  capital  punishments^ 
fines,  or  civil  disqualihcations.  As  all  Christian  churches  have 
been  more  or  less  guilty  of  infringing  in  this  respect  the  express 
Commands  of  their  Saviour,  mutual  reproach  in  the  present  day 
must  appear  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  any.  of  them.  Such  at 
conduct  in  every^  instance,  however,  we  may  safely  ascribe  ta* 
mean  and  mercenary  motives ;  and  persons  may  belong  to  any  of 
these  different  sects  without  approving  of  their  civil  conduct  to 
those  of  a  different  persuasion.  Intolerance  is  an  odi6us  vice — 
it  cannot  be  too,  much  detested  5  and  he  who  in  any  shape  per- 
secutes for  religious  opinion  must  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
he  sins  against  the  first  precepts  of  the  religion  he  professes. 

But  though  Christians,  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  are  only 
amenable  to  their  Maker,  yet  as  members  of  civil  society,  and 
where  those  opinions  are  connected  with  consequent  actions,  it 
may  certainly  become  questionable,  whether  such  persons  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  the  existent  government?  and  to 
this  the  answer  seems  not  at  all  difficult.  If  the  government  be 
likely  to  receive  danger  from  such  opinions,  the  danger  should 
certainly  be  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  coercive  laws; 
Upon  tnis  point,  and  upon  this  point  alone,  depends  the  right  of 
withholding  toleration  from  any  religious  sect  whatever.  Does 
the  sect  to  whom  toleration  is  refused  maintain  any  opinions  in- 
jurious to  civil  society,— any  opinions  contrary  to  tne  established 
tows  of  the  land  i 
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On  this  question  th^  ^unritcr  of  the  wort  before  us  fcs-  pto^ 
,dttced  this  modest  apology j--^  Work  replete  with  sound  Muse, 
real  knowfedge  of  me  doctrines  of  his  own  luid  other  churches, 
calm  discussito,  firmiti^  and  temperance  I  a  work  which  will^ 
we  hope,  be  read  with  attention  by  the  nieinbers  of  the  Union 
parliament,  and  be  productive  of  the  happiest  consequences  to 
the  whole  nation.  The  writer  does  not  screen  popes  or  bishops 
er  catholics  from  the  censure  dtie  to  them  for  their  crimes  and 
cruelties  committed  in  any  age;  but  he  reasons  justly,  that  to  im^ 
pute  to  English  catholics  the-same  crimes  is  as  absuni  as  to  snp« 
pose  every  member  of  the  church  of  England  a  bloody-minded 
persecutor,  because  Cranmer  imbrued  his  hands  in  Uood  $  or 
the  Presbyterians  to  be  treacherous  and  ec^ually  crUel>  because 
their  vindictive  chief  treacherously  hurried^  his  ftiend  to  the 
stake.  Such  horrid  acts  mutually  peipetrated  against  each 
other  should  excite  mutual  forbearance,  quell  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  and  dispose  every  party  to  listen  to  the  small  still  voic6 
of  reason  and  the  charitable  precepts  of  our  common  religion* 

To  prove  that  the  English  catholics  maintain  no  opinions  sub- 
versive of  the  state,  their  religious  opinions  irigenciilare  consi« 
dered;  and  first,  those  in  vmich  the  church  of  England,  the 
Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  the  Socinians,  and  themselves,  unani-» 
mously  coincide.  Marvellous  indeed  is  it  that  thesjs  sects,,  who 
harmonise  in  so  many  points  of  inlportance,  should  persecute 
each  other  on  articles>^  comparatively  speaking,  of  very  trivial 
moment.  But  in  this  comparison  of  opinion  the  writer  appears 
desirous  of  approximating  the  chutches  of  England  and  Rome 
more  closely  man  their  respective  creeds  will  justify;  and  the 
members  ci  neither  church  will  probably  think  themselves  much 
indebted  to  him  for  the  outline  of  their  articles  of  faith,  as  he 
has  in  many  places  exhibited  them. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  controversies  which  ever  disturbed  Christia* 
»ity,  was  that  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  How  was  it 
ultimately  decided  ?  Not  by  Scripture ;  for  both  parties  equally  ap« 
pealed  to  it ;  and,  in  my  hum\>le  opinion,  the  Arians  brought  more 
plausible  arguments  from  that  repository  than  the  Athanasians.  Nor 
was  the  question  decided  by  tradition  :  for  both  quoted  the  earlier 
Christian  writers,  as  favourable  to  themselves ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, I  think,  that  the  Ante-Nicene  fiathers.  are,  at  most,  ^mbi- 
fuous  witnesses.— ^How  then  was  the  question,  at  length,  resolved  I 
Vhy,  by  a  majority  of  sufFrages  in  a  -council  of  318  bishops;  by 
whom  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  was  declardl  to 
be'  an  article  of  Christian  faith  i  and  this  article  of  Christian  faith 
makes  the  part,  a  principal  part,  of  the  Protestant,  as  well  as  of  the 
Catholic  crieed.  In  the  Protestant  church  of  England,  in  particular^ 
the  creed  of  Nice  is  as  much  a  standard  qJ"  belief  as  in  the  church  pf 
^ome ;  and  is  publicly  recited  in  the  liturgies  of  both.'     f.  46. 

The  infallibility  of  the  pope  has  been  a  great-  bug-bear  in 
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iProiestant  countries^  and  the  opinion  nfiaintained  on  tKk  faead^ 
in  the  publication  before  us,  will  scarcely  be  conceived  by  matif 
to  proceed  from  a  catholic  pen.— ^*  In  truth,  papal  infallibility  iff 
as  absurd  in  itself  as  it  is  pernicious  in  its  consequences j*— the 
spurious  child  of  arrogance  and  ignorancei  fostered  by  credulit]f 
and  matured  by  sen'ile  adulation/  Yet  diis  is  not  the  insu- 
lated opinion  of  one  Roman  catholic  writer ;  for,  eitpressed  in 
difiPerent  terms,  it  has  been  maintained  by  its  own  votaries  ixi 
every  age  of  the  catholic  church.  The  fact  iS|  the  Papists  no 
more  believe  in  papal  infallibility,  as  described  by  the  Protes- 
tants, than  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  the  opinion  which  the 
Bnglish  catholics  entertain  of  the  pope  is  qf  a  very  different  na^ 
ture  indeed.  :  ' 

*  The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  misunderstood  is  the  oriffinaf 
tperm,  which  produced  a  spawn  of  doctrines,  not  only  hostile  to 
every  civil  government,  but  cversive  of  primitive  Christianity  ^  by 
chan^ng  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  an  absolute  autocracy,  and  con^ 
centring  in  one  person  the  rights  of  an  whole  community.  Had  the 
bishop  of  Rome  been  contented  with  a  primacy  of  rank  and  dignity, 
which  early  usage,  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  synods  and  im- 
perial edicts,  conferred  on  him,  the  enormities  which  sprang  from  an 
vscrped  and  unlimited' supremacy  would  never  have  ensued;  and^ 
peihaps,  until  this  day,  his  primacy  of  rank  vy^ould  never  have  been 
vehemently  contested^  nor  wrested  from  him  by  the  civil  powers.—- 
But  this  is«the  common  fate  of  all  exorbitant  claims:  they  seldom 
totter,  without  falling  to  their  foundations.'     p.  126. 

'  Popish  primacy  is  a  very  innocent  doctrine  as  to  the  state.  A 
catholic  cannot  he  inducea  by  it  to  any  civil  act  whatever.  ^  But 
what !  it  may  here  be  inquired,  Can  he  not  be  absolved  from  his 
Oath^  of  allegiance  ?  To  this  question  the  author  appear^  to  u$ 
to  have  given  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 

*  If  the  English  catholics  imjigined  that  the  pope  could  dispense 
with  thejr  oaths,  why  have  they  so  long  persevered  in  refusing  to  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  the  test  ?  and  so  re-enter,  all  at  once,  ia-. 
to  their  British  birthrrights  ? — ^This  consideration  alone^  one  might 
think,. should  stop  the  moiith  of  captiousness  itself.'     p.  134. 

If  we  remove  this  prejudice  as  to  the  power  of  absolving, 
from  oaths^  and  the  absurd  notion  of  deposing  kings,  which, 
was  ,never  an  article  of  the  catholic  faith  at  any  time,  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  any  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  modern  into- 
leiance  of  catholics  5  yet  one  is  found  in  the  hard  word  Tran- 
substantiation,  on  which  we  think  with  our  author — 

*  il  would  be  hard  to  point  out  hoW  the  belief,  of  ^nsubstantia- 
tion  can  be  dangerous  to  the  state. 

^  The  worst  that  can  possibly  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is  an  absurd 
doctrine  2  and,  I  confess,  if  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Be  li- 
terally understood,  they  seem  to  imply  a  palpable  absuxdity.— -It  is^. 
'  Crit.  Rbv.  VoUXXXL  >«.  I^OIe  ? 
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'kk!ec?<!,  much  to  be  lartiented  "that  churcfi-assemblics,  In  th€M^  d^rcet^ 
d^3>lbrirtiulas  of  faith,  did  not  content  themselves  wkh  swch  teWns  aid 
«hey;  found  used  by  Christ'  and  \a&  Apostles.  A  great  maiKy  JdLa 
CtJht«8t8 -would  ha-ce  thereby  been  prevented,  and  the  Christinn  ere- 

tixAi  kept  within  a  myicfe  narrower  coi^pass  than  they  now  enibrace* 
ttt  Flatonism  first,  and^aftefwardsPeppatcticism,  having  gradually  got 
T^ssiession  of  the  schools  aad  universities,  the  simple  doctrines  of  th^ 
V^^ppI  were  blended  with  metaphysical  subtleties ;  and  canons  an^^ 
constitutloBS  were  dfteti  n^ade  in  a  language,  which  perhaps  the' 
iraniers,  themselves  did  not  well  understand  :  hence  some  of  their  de- 
ci^ons  seem  absurd  and  inadmissible.      ,  * 

*'*  ror  example,  \vheri  ttie  Council  of 'Ephesus, decreed  t'h*  tnothef 
of  Jesus  to  be  the'nrrother  of  God;  ©eorox^^  ;'  they  decfeed  a  blasphe'*^. 
mous  absurdity,  if  the  word  GscroKOSy  Delparuj  be  literally  umki** 
*to«d  ;  for  how  can. the  eternal  and  immortal  Godbe  born  of  a  mortal 
wpman?  .But  our  divines  explain  avvay  the  absurdity  thus:— "The 
fcod[h^.':id  was  united  to  the  manhood  of  Christ— But  the  manhood  of 
C!ir]:  t  ^.vas  born  of  Mary^^— Therefore  Mary'  may  in  som'e  sort  be 
c4li^tl  tlrO  mother  of  God."  '  The , terms  Hypostasis,  Person,  and  eve'ii 
the  \vord  Consubstantial,  are  Habl^  to  the  same  misapprehension;  bu( 
abp\x  all  the. unlucky  word  Trari&ubsCantiation.'    p.  i^o. 

I«  f^ct,  the  more  w^if^onside^  the  subject,  the  more  we  reflect 
on  thp 'Opinions  of  the  EdgHsh  catholics,  \rho  are  very  little  yc» 
moved  from  Prdtestants,  the  less  grounds  can  wd  see  for  the 
pTDprietyi  of'  separating  tiem  from  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
TheyboM'optriions  inaiiy  of  them  Unstrlptural  in  our  view  oi 
the  subject,  observe  rites  which  to  us  appear  puerile  and  tH- 
Sing.;- yet  tye  see  nothing  in  their  magueies,  religion,  or  cus^ 
t^s,  which  can  preyent  them  from  being, jis  loyal  subjects  a% 
jii^jr  other  description  of  men  iu  tlie  united  kingdom  j  and  thi^ 
^prk  luot  only  gives  \is  reason  to  hop$  tliat  their  civil  r|S§tric-» 
tions  will  be  shortly  removed  \?y  the, interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, but  that  the  good  sense  of  the  catholics  themselves  will 
^feffrect  many  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  their  worship, 
inxd  gra3u^illy  approximate  ^  it  ^to  the  genuine  simplicity  of  the 
^p^pel.  Both  Papists  aiid  Protestants  will  gain  much  infbrma- 
don  from  the  perusal  of  this  history,  of  whic^h  a  great  part  waS 
written*  above  twenty  years  agoj  and  its  appearance  on  the  eve' 
qf  a  new  system  in  this  country  we  hail  as  an  auspicious  omen 
of  the  speedy  cessation  of  religious  feuds  jand  discords. 

'   '  '  \      '      .  •  ^    ''n     yi  ,  ■      ', 

^iij.JX. — Obscryhi'iGm,  om  the  Anthentkity  of  Bruce' s  Travels  in, 

Jiyssimai  in  Refilj  to  xotne  Passages  in  Browne's  Travels  thrpugh 

Egypt y  Africa^  arid  Syria.  To  which  is  addedy  a  comparative  View 

^"(jf4jife  and  Happiness  in  Europe 'and  in  Caffraria.     By  Richard 

^.  WhartoHy  Esq.  ^Ato,  ^s.  sewed,  Cadell/7;;r(D'avies.   iSoa. 

^"1  HS  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet  having  conceivett^ 
tJiat*  som^  passages  in  Mr.  Browne's  travels  reflected  on   the 
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irtithtnflcity  of  Mr.  Bruce's  accounts,  has  entered  li^.to  an  cla-*, 
iorate  defence  of  the  latter  author.  We  itiust  confess  thdt  the 
paragraphs  m  Mr.  Browne's  book  strUcK  us  in  a  very  different 
point  of  vifeWj  as  by  proving  from  testimonies  on  the  spot  thd 
authenticity  of  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce's  narrative,  they  contribute  to 
impress  a<6iitional  credit  on  the  whole.  We  shall,,  however^ 
pursue  Mr.  Wharton's  arguments  with  some  attention,  as  they 
oeeasionally  lead  to  important  discussion. 

The  author  begins  with  observing,  that  gratitude  is  dtie  to  in-* 
teMigent  travellers  who  explore  distant  regions  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  knowledge.  But  to  his  remarks  on  the  great  delicady 
to  bfe  observed  in  the  detection  of  any  errors  committed  by 
former  travellers  we  cannbt  assent,  and  w^  suppose '  that  ^t» 
Whartcm's  sensations  are  rather  morbid  wheri'he  im^glne^  thkt 
Mr.  Browne  secnis  to  have  made  his  narrative  the  vehicle  df 
oblique  attacks  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Bruce.  W^e  cannot,  01^ 
the  coiitraryy  conceive  that  even  the  nearest  relation  or  mo^t  inr 
timate  friend  of  that  gentleman  can  perceive  the  most  remote 
symptoms  of  such  an  intention.  While  soiti^  persbns. affected  t0 
disbelieve  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  ever  been  in  Abyssinia,  or  tould: 
possibly  have  taken  views  which  he  produced  on  his  return,  Mr* 
Browne  has  shown,  from  incontestible  evidettce,.that  Mr.  Bruce 
not  only  was  in  Abyssinia,  biit  was  actually  appqinted  governor 
of  a  province  there,  and  has  mentioned  the  nariies  of  two  Italiaii 
artists  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt.  If  these  be  oblique 
attacks,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  kn6w  what  can  be  called  argument* 
in  support  of  a  narrative.  That  Mr.  Browne  should  mentioii 
some  mistakes,  and  even  misrepresentatiotrs;  into  which  B'rtfc^ 
has  fallen,  is  afgreeable  to  the  practice  of  all  the.  S?st  travellers, 
ancient  and  modern,  who  have  thought  it  an  iftdispensablie  sacri- 
fice to  truth  to  point  out  any  errors  of  their  predecessors.  The 
chief  offence  must  be,  that  Mr.  Browne  has  merely  repeated  two 
testimonies  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  neve^r  visited  tli^  sources  of 'th^ 
Abyssiiiiah  Nile;  but  certainly  Mr.Whartdii  should  have  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Browne  is -only  repeating  the' observations  ol 
others— ^f  people,  perhaps,  who  thought  a  visit  to  those  sources 
impracticable,  and  therefore  disbelieved  the  report  of  Mr.  Bruce 
and' his^ "attendants.  "  Yet,  Unhappily,  Mr.  Hartmann,  in  his 
edition  of  Edrisi,  has  evinced,  by  printing  the  two  accounts  iri 
'  collateral  columns,  that  Mr.  Bruce's  is  a  translation  of-  that  of 
Pay6)  published  by  Eaaxcher  and  Ludolf  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. But  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Wharton  will  argue  that  Mr^ 
Hartmann  had  no  idesigii  in  that  pubiication  except  to  attack  .th^t 
authenticity  of  Bruce.  He  seems  thus  to  resemble  a  knight-errant 
going  in. questf  of  enemies,  anddreaniing  that  every  one  is  thiilk* 
ing  5?  his  mistress. 

Whetf  Mr;  Wharton  observes  that,  it  is  never  eyt(^efhcd 
Bonour^e*  to  bring  a  positive  charge  against  a  man  after'  \a 
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is  dead,  we  can  only  smile  at  his  inscience  of  all  literary  trutb 
and  discussion,  which  never  consider  whether  a  man  be  dead 
or  alive*  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  pay  some  deserved 
compliments  to'  Mr.  Browne,  but  which  seem  to  be  mere- 
ly the  making  his  bow  when  he  enters  the  room,  while^the  re-. 
mainder  of  his  work  is  not  so  ceremonious.  He  asserts  that  Mr* 
Browne  did  not ,  discover  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  while  m^jor 
Rennell  asserts  that  he  did;  and  our  readers  ^dll  probably  prefer 
the  latter  opinion.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Wharton  is  bold  enough  to  tell 
us  the  whol^  objects  of  Mr.  Browne's  journey,  and  to  say  that 
not  one  of  them  was  accomplished.  With  equal  justice,  only  on  a 
larger  scale,  he  might  argue  that  the  professed  object  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus  beinff  to  explore  the  East  Indies  by  a  new  route, 
m  which  he  totally  railed,  therefore  he  has  no  title  to  the  fame 
which  he  enjoys;  for  far  from  discovering  the  East  Indies  from 
that  quarter,  he  only  discovered  some  Unimportant  islands,  and 
landed  once,  without  knowing  it,  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Why  then  should  a  man,  whose  designs  were  thus  wholly  frus- 
trated, deserve  such  lasting  honour  from  posterity?  It  is  natural 
that  he  who  admires  without  modification  should  hate  without 
candour;  and  after  totally  forgetting  Mr.  Browne's  discovery  of 
Darfur,.  a  most  valuable  accession  to  African  geography,  our  in- 
nocent author  proceeds  to  blame  him  because  he  has  given 
an  ornamental  frontispiece  (representing  an  Egyptian  tem- 
ple entire^  from  the  description  of  Strato,)  to  a  book  \Yhich  in 
great  part  relates  to  Egypt.  After  childish  sarcasms  on  the 
typographic  neatness  usual  in  works  published  by  respectable 
booksellers,  he  says,  that  there  is  added  a  most  amusing  road  book 
In  imitation  of  Patterson.  We  suppose  that  our  leariied  author 
never  saw  Ptolemy's  celebrated  geography,  which  consists  en- 
tirely of  such  road  boots ;  and  we  beg  to  inform  him  that  such 
itineraries  are  of  infinite  utility  in  settling  the  geography  of  ob-» 
dcure  regions.  The  rest  of  this  vapid  and  puerile  attack,  which 
the  candid  author  calls  *  outlines  of  the  work,'  we  shall 
pass  in  silence;  -and  be  more  tender  of  Mr.  Wharton's  re** 
putation  than  to  expose  his  want  of  sense  and  candour  to  a  wider 
circle.  ' 

As  the  author  proceeded  we  were  in  hopes  he  would  have 
mitigated  his  unaccountable  wrath;  but  to  show  his  manner  wc 
must  lay  an  extract  before  the  reader. 

•  *  To  what  other  cause,  than  an  absolute  determination  to  avoid  the 
arrors  of  fcMrmer  travellers,  their  exaggerations  and  their  improbabili-^ 
tics,  can  we  refer  Mr.  Brown's  manner  of  observing  on  the  cataract  of 
the  Nile  ?  "  About  three  hours  walk  from  Assuari,'*  says  he,  "  is 
the  cataract;  in  J^r^shelali  more  properly  rafieks;  bein^  merely  ai^ 
easy  descent  of  the  river  among  numerous  isles  ayd  rocks  of  granite^, 
which  obstruct  the  current.  Far  from  deaf/ening,  the  Spectator,  ?thc 
UW^  18  scarcely  audible."'    At  Banute,  half  way  or  thereabouts  heft* 
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tween  Assuan  and  Assiut,  the  mean  breadth  of  this  river  is,  accortUng  to* 
Irwin,  about  a  mile;  and  it  may  be  collected  from  all  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  Nile,  that  it  does  not  roll  down  a  very  small  body  of 
waters  in  proportion  to  its  width.  Many  circumstances  have  been« 
from  the  earliest  times,  related  of  this  river,  which  have  concurred  to 
render  it  more  famous  than  any  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe:  but 
that  which  is  now  suggested  to  us  by  Mr.  Brown,  is  infinitely  more 
remarkable,  and  more  forcibly  entities  the  Nile  to  a  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  the  creation,  than  any  one  before  known.  He  has  fourd 
out  its  amazing  property  of  silence :  and  has  witnessed,  that  so  vast  a 
stream  makes  its  way  **  among  isles  and  rocks  of  granite  which  ob- 
struct the  current,"  with  such  easy,  in^nuating  address,  that  it  avoids 
all  the  noise  and  uproar,  which  similar  impediments  constantly  excite 
in  our  underbred  rivulets  of  the  North. 

*  Many  an  honest  miller,  who  values  the  faculty  of  speech^  and 
wishes  to  enjoy  the  privilege ,  of  talking  quietly  with  his  customers^ 
will  long  to  send  his  bravTiing  millstream  to  learn  taciturnity  of  its 
betters.  For  so  rare  is  this  Nilotic  quality  of  silence  in  rapids,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  easy  descent  is  sufncierit  to  generate  a  deafen- 
ing noise  from  a  body  of  water,  according  to  the  vulgar  constitution  of 
xiature;  without  the  additional  impediment  of  granite  rocks.    • 

*  The  ultimate  disappointment  of  Mr.  Brown  cannot  be  attributed* 
to  want  of  exertion :  since  he  seems  to  have  been  filled  vrith  a  more 
Hnbounded  spirit  of  enterprize,  than  any  other  traveller  whose* writings 
have  been  made  public.  Nor  can  we  think  that  his  progress  into  the 
desert  vras  at  aU  impeded  from  any  apprehensioo  of  its  ferocious- 
tenantry:  for  the  manners  of  brute-animsds  seem  to  have  been  familiar^ 
io  Mr.  Brown.  Forlorn  ia  the  wilderness,^  he  would  not  have  ex- 
Ijerienced  the  taedium  of  travel.  In  the  Lybian  forest,  the  nurse  of 
lions,  his  cheerfulness  would  have  suiFered  no  diminution;  for  in  those 
animals,  however  horrible  to  others,  Mr.  Brown  found  a  source  of  en- 
tertainment and  an  antidote  of  ennui. 

,  *  That  enth-e  exemption  from  prejudice,  which  seems  to  have  been, 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  Mr.  Brown,  enabled  him  not  only  to  see  ob- 
jects and  judge  of  events,  through  a  distiiict  medium,  but  to  observe 
circumstances  and  draw-conclusions,  which  would  have  escaped  a  trt- 
veller  more  bigotted  and  biassed.  This  being  so  very  clear  as  it  is,  fronn^ 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  work;  one  cannot  but  wonder,  that  during  his 
long  abode  in  Darfur,'  and  among  the  numberless  conversations^  which 
his  gradual  acquisition  of  their  language  must  have  enabled  him  to  hold- 
with  the  Furians,  he  did  not  set  them  right  on  one  point:  I  mean,  that 
he  did  not  convince  them  how  much  they  wronged  his  intellect,  in 
supposing  him  attached  to  "  any  one  of  the  rules  of  faith  which  have 
taken  their  tincture  from  the  mosaic  dispensation,"  in  particular.  It. 
is  evident  that  he  thought  "  Mohammedism,  a  creeid  attended  v/ith  no 
superstitious  observances:"  and  in  one  passage  he  seems,  after  Lu-. 
cretius,  to  consider  Venus  as  the  primaeval  deity;  so  that  even  the' 
mosaic  dispensation  was  not  an  absolute  requisite,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  creed;  for  in  the  Pentateuch  we  meet  with  uq  mention  of  that. 
pmnsBval  deity.'  AU  the  taunts  therefore,  and  all  the  hardships, 
vhi^h  he  underwent  in  Fur,  .on  account  of  his  ^*  supposed  attachment 
t^  a  $fQty  wbo^  tenets  anong  Mohammedans  are  thought  absurd  an4. 
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«7eQ .impious,"  w€re  unmerited:  and  I  trust  he  wHl  find  a  reeeptiQii 
ycry  different,  in  the  next  visit,  which  an  ardor  for  science  may  induce 
j^ini  tp  attempt  in  Darfu^*.    I  would  recommend  it  tq  him,  on  such  aa 

Sccarion,  to  translate  (or  to  get  seme  con^ential  jelab  to  translate) 
lie  following  passage  into  the  Furian  language:  and  I  will  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  most  vipknt  of  his  persecutors  will  never  afterwarda 
<yiarge  him  with  any  specific  superstition  whatever.  It  will  appear 
v^ty  evident,  that  h^  considers  religion  on  one  broad  basis,  without 
leaning  to  any  particulsu"  modification  of  it,  or  exempting  one  persuar 
5ion  from  the  defects  or  enormities  of  another:  religion,  simply  so 
called,  b  answerable  for  them  all.  In  page  400  of  his  work,  he  saya, 
«  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  religion,  intended  to  conciliate 
mankind,  should  be  the  chief  cause  of  their  ferocity  against  each  other, 
and  should  in  an  equal  proportion  have  mingled  poisons  and  an ti» 
'  dotes."  The  philanthropy  of  Volney  never  poured  forth  a  finer  sen- 
tence than  the  above;  nor  did  the  sublime  unintelligibility  of  Godwin 
ever  generate  any  thing  so  beautiful,  as  the  concluding  period  of  '%* 
IM3.  , 

Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  genuine  spirit  of  critU 
cism  than  such  wanton  malevolence*  Is  it  necessary  to  observe 
tjiat  Mr.  Browne  is  only,  speaking  of  the  noise  of  the  Nile  as 
heard  from  the  road  on  v/hich  he  travelled,  while  the  ancients, 
represent  it  as  deafening  a  whole  province  ?  The  .death  of  the 
lions  is  similar  to  that  of  many  favourite  horses  who  have  been 
shot  to  prevent  their  dragging  out  a  melancholy  existence.  The 
imidious  charge  of  irreligion  only  shows  that  Mr.  Wharton's  en- 
mity has,  like  other  passions,  very  much  injured  his  understand- 
ing; for  every  Candid  rea4er  will  reflect,  not  only  that  Mr.  Browne 
is  merely  speaking  historically,  but  will  allow  that  a  man  who 
suffered  so  much  from  Mahometan  bigotry  may  be  allowed  to. 
blame  the  cause  of  his  sufferings.  But  as  if  Mr.  Wharton  were 
impatient  to  forfeit  all  credit  with  the  discerning  reader,  he  tells 
us  (p.  5to)  that  the  bare  inspection  of*  D'Anville's  map  will  be 
Sufficient  to  contradict  Mr.  Browne's  account  of  Darfur.  We  shall 
vpi  charity  suppose  that  Mr.  Wharton  never  saw  D* Anville's  map, 

i\fter  a  number  of  sarcasms  equally  absurd,  our  author  pro^; 
ceeda  to  his  defence  of  Mr.  Bruce,  which  (p.  21)  he  arranges  un-r 
der  four  heads. 

I*  Mr.  Bruce  did  not,  according  to  Mr.  Browne,  reach  the 
Source  of  the  Abyssinian  river. 

2.  Mr.  Bruce  is  grossly  mistaken  in  calling  the  Abyssinian 
river  The  Nile.  , 

3.  Mr.  Bruce  exaggerates  or  invents  the  danger  arising  from 
the  movirig  sands  in  Africa. 

4.  Mr.  Bruce  mistakes  (mistates)  a  fact  in  observing,  that  he 
«iade  his  drawings  of  tlie  Theban  harpers  on  the  spot. 

Such,  good  reader,  are  the  very  blue  devils  of  this  pamphleteer ^ 
the  causes  whieh^  in  gloomy  weather,  and  amidst  a  yiokiif  e*5t 
iwnd,  have  prompted:  him  toaffixhisjttHfWetbehargcs'the'toe^^^ 
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instdious  and  scandalous  against  a  man  of  independent  fortiine 
and  inoffensive  manners,,  who  thought  proper  to  sacrifice  his 
leisure,  his  health,  and  almost  his  life,  to  gtatify  a  learned 
curiosity,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  science,^  A  writer,  whose 
inability  does  not  comprehend,  or  whose  >  malice  misrepresent* 
the  plain  sense  of  tl\e  book  which  he  attempts  to  criticise,  can-, 
not  deserve  a  serious  answer*  Yet  as  some  discussions,  not  un- 
interesting, may  arise  from  a  short  consideration  of  tliis  singular- 
attack,  we  shall  venture  on  a  few  more  observations. 

1.  Mr.  Browne  no  where  asserts  that  .Mr.  Bruce  did  not  reach 
the  source  of  the  Abyssinian  river.  He  only  repeats  what  v^a^ 
mentioned  to  him,  without  the  smallest  hint  whether  he  believe*  , 
or  disbelieves  it.  This  is,  therefore,  merely  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation* Mr.  Wharton's  qualifications  to  form  any  judgement 
whatever  on  such  a  topic  may  be  judged  of  from  his  note  (p.  ^4)1 
in  which  he  gravely  asserts  that  little  had  been  ^Id  concerning 
Abyssinia  before  Bruce  wrote;  thus,  among  twenty  other  traveU 
iers,  totally  forgetting  Lobo,  Alvarez,  Tellez,  and  Ludolf  j  th^ 
two  folio  volumes  of  the  last  containing  almost  every  thing  thfit 
Bruc3  has  narrated.  The  additions,  however,  which  Mr,  Bruce 
has  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  are  sometimes  valuable} 
and  his  work  being  in  the  English  language,  and  a  more  populM" 
form,  is  better  calculated  to  satisfy  the  public  concerning  thai 
country  than  works  only  known  to  the  learned  reader.  But  when 
we .  find  Mr.  Wharton  thus  pretending  to  decide  a  question  oi( 
which  he  has,  by  his  own  confession,  read  nothing,  we  are  at  a 
loss  how  to  reprobate  sufficiently  such  boundless  effrontery.   . . 

2.  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  our  modest  and  candid 
author's  observations  on  the  real  source. of  the  Nile.  Far  from 
being  guided  (p.  28)  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients  in  his  in- 
quiry after  the  sources  qf  the  Nile,  Mr.  Bruce  mistook  quite  a 
different  river,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  by  quite  a  different 
name  (Astopus),  for  the  real  Nile ;  an  error  which,  as  we  have; 
formerly  observed,  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  inspecting 
the  maps  of  D'Anville,  even  if  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
those  of  Ptolemy.  It  was,  doubtless,  more  convenient  for  Mr. 
Bruce  to  find  the  source  where  he  didj  but  latter  geographers 
have  not  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  his  bold  assertions  on  the 
subject,  and  have  continued 'tor.  derive  the  Nile  from  a  very  distant 
source  to  the  south-west,  supplying,  as  Mr.  Bruce  himself  con- 
fesses, a  more  bulky  stream  than  his  pretended  Nile,  which  only 
runs  into  it.  How  can  we  account  then  for  this  larger  stream 
being  totally  omitted  in  his  map  ?  Our  adventurous  pamphleteer 
asaprts  that  Mr.  Browne  differs  from.both  ancients  and  moderrts 
ccducerxiiiig  die  real  source  of  the  Nile;  so  that,  in  Mr,  Wiiarton's 
idea,  Ptoibnyy  the. clHaly real  ^jeograplier  of  antiquity,  and  D'An- 
yilto^*  one  :o£  the .  best,  in  modern  times,  (not  to  crowd  our,  pag6 
inth  other' names}'  are  neither  ancients  nor  moderns.    :Our 
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;iuthor  affects  to  quote  Plinv  and  Solinus  on  the  subject;  while  the 
learned  well  know  that  tne  work  of  Solinus  is  only  abstracted 
from  Pliny,  and  Mr.  Wharton  confesses  that  Pliny  places  the 
source  in  Mauritania.  We  must  pass  Jhany  puerile  remarks  and 
misrepresentations,  impardonable  even  in  a  colloquial  controversy, 
far  more  in  a  worksSubmitted  to  the  public  eye,  and  the  risible  ar* 
gumcnts  founded  on  the  ignorance  of  Arrian,  and  the  vague  ex- 
pressions of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  do  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree favour  our  author's  notions.  Nor  do  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
seen  controversial  absurdity  pushed  to  a  greater  height  than  when 
the  author  attempts  (p.  40)  to  press  major  Rennell  into  his  senricc, 
while  that  geographer  differs  from  him  toto  ccelo!  But,  after  all, 
Mr.  Wharton's  most  cogent  argument  on  the  business  must  not 
be  omitted:  *  Let  him  remember  the  proverb — a  bird  in  tb^  hand 
is  worth  tHvo  in  the  bush:  if  we  relinquish  the  JTile  we  have,  land 
Mr.  Frowne,  cannot  find  us  another,  what  shall  we  say  to  him  ?* 
We  would  seriously  recommend  to  Mr.  Wharton  to  find  out 
some  odier  amusement  than  thus  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that 
c^his  readers;  for  he  certainly  might  just  as  well  have  written 
upon  the  Talmud  as  upon  a  literary  question,  in  which  he  neither 
knows  where  to  look  tor  the  materials,  nor  can  discern  the  com-» 
mon  rules  and  tendency  of  literary  discussion.  Immoderately 
fond^of  his  own  opinions,  and  bigoted  to  illiterate  misconceptions, 
he  perhaps  expects  to  find  in  his  readers  a  complaisance  only 
known  to  the  most  mfatuated  self-importance. 

^.  It  is  natural  that  the  wonders  of  Mr.  Bruce  should  please 
Mr.  Wharton  more  than  the  plain  sense  of  Mr.  Browne;  and  wc 
leave  our  author  in  quiet  possession  of  the  moving  sands  of  Africa, 
which  cannot  be  more  barren  than  hi^  pamphlet. 

4.  This  article  refers  to  Mr.  Bruce's  employing  two^  Italian 
artbts  in  Egypt,  which  our  sturdy  controversialist  represents  as  a 
heavy  charge  (p.  47).  His,  miserable  polemic  spirjt  prompts  him 
to  urge  that  Mr.  Browne  has  here  proved  too  much,  whereas  he 
has  here  proved  nothing  but  a  broad  fact  well  known  in  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Egypt;  and  far  from  being  a  heavy  charge,  the  matter 
would,  to  any  sound  mind,  appear  as  light  as  a  feather.  Mr. 
Wharton  h^s  certainly  proved  too  much,  for  he  has  proved  him-^ 
self  a  mere  pretender  to  learning,  and  a  babbling  disputant. 
He  idly  thinks  to  conciliate  applause  by  railing  against  democracy, 
while  ne  himself  forgets  the  common  decencies  that  are  practised 
among  gentlemen. 

Ncarljr  half  this  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  a  'comparative 
view  of  life  and  happiness  in  Europe  and  in  Caffraria.'  This  is  a 
piece  of  irony  on  Mr^rownc's  last  chapter,  which  is  indeed  open 
to  many  objections,  and  might  afford  a  fair  field  for  delicate  satire. 
But  Mr.  Wharton's,  resembles  that  of  a  petulant  school-boyj  and 
far  from  exciting  a  smile,  disgusts,  by  his  confusion  of  ideas» 
aad4)y  a  ^arroMme8S  of  mind  furiously  attached  to  its  ^wn  dark 
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telL  This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  and  bigoted 
xnodes  of  argumentation  adopted  in  the  first  part  of  his  pamphlet. 
A  man  who  has  but  few  ideas  and  few  opinions  cannot  bear  to 
»ec  diem  deranged  5  and  to  tliis  cause  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
our  authbr's  violent  attachments  and  enmities,  which,  to  men  of 
real  learning  or  solid  good  sense,  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
imaccountable. 


Akt.  X.— 7i^  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay;  a  new  Edition^  corrected 
and  enlarged i  with  a  Glossary.  To  which  are  prefixed^  a  Life 
ef  the  Author y  from  authentic  Documents :  and  Remarks  on  bis 
Poems i  from  a  large  View  of  their  Merits^  2  Vols*  8«u  l/.  is. 
Boards.    Cadell^ff^Davies.    1800. 

TH  E  editor  of  this  work  informs  us  In  his  advertisement 
that  he  has  added  some  poems  which  have  escaped  the  dili- 
gence of  former  collectors,  and  has  arraneed  the  whole  in  a  new 
order.  This  arrangement  consists  in  dividing  the  pieces  under 
the  different  heads  of  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric,  &c.  Pre- 
fixed is  a  life  of  RamsaVf  which,  from  its  pompous  inanity,  fri- 
gidity, and  petulance  of  language,  may  be  most  safely  ascribed 
to  the  knight  of  the  leaden  ma^e. 

*  While  History  employs  her  peculiar  powers,  in  developing  the 
intrigues  of  statesmen,  in  adjusting  the  disputes  of  nations,  and  in 
narrating  the  events  of  war,  ^iography  busies  her  analogous  pen  in 
tiacing  the  progress  of  letters,  in  ascertaining  the  influence  of  man- 
ners, and  in  appreciating  Hterary  characters.  The  pursuits  of  History 
must  be  allowed  to  be  most  dignified ;  the  employment  of  Biography 
is  most  pleasing :  it  is  the  business  of  History  to  record  truth,  and  to. 
inculcate  wisdom  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  Biography  to  pay  just  tributes  of 
respect,  and  praise,  to  genius,  to  knowledge,  and  to  virtue.'     VoL  L 

F.  V, 

The  learned  author  has  surely  never  perused  the  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch, or  even  clanced  at  the  Biographia  Britannica,  else  he 
must  have  seen  that  his  idea  of  biography  embraces  only  one  of 
the  smallest  of  its  provinces.  In  p.  iv.  he  vehemently  attacks  a 
piisrepresentatipn  of  his  own,  by  nis  confounding  persons  who 
were  born  in  a  century  with  those  who  acquired  fame  in  it.  In 
p.  xxxii.  we  find  that  lady  Wardlaw  must  be  the  authoress  of. 
Hardicanute,  because  she  was  a  woman  of  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, and  practised  driiwing  and  cutdng  paper  with  her  scissars; 
^nd,  as  if  this  argument  were  altogether  infallible,  the  author 

!*nforms  us  in  the  i>ext  pagCi  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  pf  this 
act.  Where  such  puerile  cortjectures  are  advanced,  and  such 
p<mtiye  conclusfQi^s  4^!duc^d  from  them,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
believe  that  the  arguiijents,  which  would  perfectly  satisfy  him, 
are  precisely  such  as  would  dissatisfy  a  judicious  inquirer. 
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We  might -elucidate  by  many  qiiotatfons  Ais  writdr's  quaidt 
and  distorted  tangu^^e^  such  as  *  sh^erdish  poetry,'  &c.  &c* 
bat  our  readers  will  be  little  pleased  with  an  abstract  of  this 
specunen  oi  clumsy  and  insipid  biography. 

Allan  Ramsay's  father  was  named  Robert^  and  managed  the 
lead  mines  at  Crawford  Moor.  Allaa  was  bora  at  L^adhiiis 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  15  th  October  1686.  Ix)sing  his  father 
while  yet  an  infant,  his  relations  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
"whig-maker*  In  1 7 1 2  Allan  married  Christian  Ross,  daughter 
€if  an  attorney  in  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  next  year  produced  his 
eldest  son  Allan,  a  painter  of  some  note.  Our  poet  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  feasy  Club,  an  innocent  Jacobite  society 
at  Edinburgh*,  and  in  February  1715  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Iiigh  distinction  of  poet-laureat  to  diis  association,  and  began  •  to 
be  known  by  his  verses.  His  injudicious  and  absurd  alteration  of 
Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  was  published  iri  17 16.  He  found 
ah  acquaintance  of  congenial  dispositions  in  William  Hamilton 
of  Gilbertfield,  who,  in  our  biographer's  stiff  and  fustian  style, 
was,  *  a  genius  analogous  to  his  ov.ti,  who,  having  congenial 
propensities,  readily  entered  into  a  reciprocation  of  metrical 
epistles.*  This  Hamilton,  with  a  want  of  judgement  similar  to 
that  of' Ramsay  himself,  modernised  the  Life  of  Wallace  by 
Blind  Harry. 

In  1 72 1  Ramsay  published  his  poems,  collected  into  one  volume 
4to.  and  proceeded  to  publish  various  poetical  effiusions,  both 
serious  and  comic.  In  1724  he  printed  The  Tea-table  Miscel- 
lany, which  was  followed  by  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  vo-* 
lume.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  collection  of  old  Scotch 
poems,  grievously  altered  and  interpolated. 
*  After  writing  several  pastoral  poem^,  the  author  at  lengthy 
in  1725,  published  his  chief  work,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  a 
piece  certainly  of  some  merit,  but  which  his  countrymen  have 
overw^helmed  with  most  extravagant  panegyric.  The  author 
had  now  changed  the  trade  of  wig-maker  for  that  of  bookseller,  , 
and  kept  also  a  kind  of  circulating  library.  In  1730  he  pub^ 
lished  his  fables,  and  six  years  afterwards- ne  unadvisedly  erected 
a  play-house,  a  scheme  which  was  crushed  in  the  following 
year  by  the  act  for  licensing  the  stage.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  ease  and  respectable  company.  He  had  built 
an  odd  kind  of  octagon  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle- 
hill  at  Edinburgh,  and  showing  it  with  some  vanity  to  lord 
Elibank,  mentioned  that  the  citizens  malicioasiy  compared  it  td 
a  goose  pie  •,  to  which  tlie  peer  sarcastically  answered,  *  Indeed, 
Allan,  now  that  I  see  you  in  ity  I  think  the  term  very  just.'- 

Allan  Ramsay  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  January 
1758,  aged  upwards  of  seventy-two.  He  was  a  *squat-form^4 
man  with  a  >  smiling  countenance,  and  wore  a  Wig  whi^h  -did 
honour  to  his  skill  and  profession,         '      "    -         .  ,      '1     * 
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The  life  is  fdUowed  by  remarks  on  the  genius  and  Mrritings 
of  Ramsay,'  by  a  superior  hand  to  the  writer  of  Ae  biography : 
yet  the  style  is  prolix  and  declamatory ;  ftojr  can  we  always  sub- 
scribe to  the  author's  decisions  in  matters  of  taste.  It  is  not 
the  vulgarity  of  the  Gentle  Shepnerd  which  disgusts  a  critical 
judge  so  much  as  the  glaring  intermixture  of  some  English  ab- 
surdly put  into  the  mouths  of  the  peasants  of  Scotland  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  events  are  sup- 
posed to  have  happened.  The  audior  should  certainly  have  te- 
stricted  himself  to  the  plain  and  genuine  use*  of  his  Scotish  lan- 
guage, and  not  have  interlarded  it  with  English  phraseologies, 
and  phraseologies  too,,  occasionally,  of  affected  elegance  and  re- 
finement. Thus  constituted,  it  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  ^ 
painter  were  to  finish  some  parts  of  his  subject  with  the  highest 
touches  of  miniature,  while  others  were  left  witl^  the  rude 
stroke  of  sign-daubing.  It  is  not  because  it  is  written  in  the 
Scotish  dialect,  but  because  it  is  not  written  in  the  Scotish  dia- 
lect, that  the  language  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  critical  censure. 

In  general  the  author  of  these  remarks  seems  determined  to 
admire. 

*  The  silken  plaid,  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  was  the 
universal  attire  of  the  Scotish  ladies,  and  which  is  capable  of  more 
graceful  variety  of  adjustment  than  any  other  piece  of  female  drew, 
was  beginning  to  be  laid  aside  by"  many  of  the  fair  sex,  after  the  rebel-^ 
lion  ^n  1715,  probably  from  being  considered  as  a  mark  of  a  party. 
Rainsay  had  no  dislike  to  it  on  that  account,  and  he  admired  it  as  an 
elegant  and  decorous  piece  of  dress.  He  resolved  to  vindicate  its  me- 
rits, and  turn,  if  possible,  the  tide  of  fashion,  which  threatened  to 
strip  his  countrywomen  of  their  appropriate  ornament.  Tartana,  or 
the  Plaid,  is  written  in  English  verse,  and  affords  of  itself  sufficient 
proof  that,  had  its  author  been  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  he  would,  have  held  i|b  mean  rank  in  the  catalogue  of  English 
poets*  Ramsay  would  have  ^een  a  poet  in  any  language,  if,  as  he 
truly  observes,  "  good  imagery,  just  similes,  and  all  manner  of  inge- 
nious thoughts,  in  a  well-laid  design,  disposed  into  numbers,  is  poe- 
try." The  Tartana  accords  in  every  particular  with  this  standard.  In 
celebrating  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  Caledonian  nymphs,  they 
fixemselves  are  with  propriety  his  muses  :  ^  , 

Ye  Caledonian  beauties,  who  have  long 
Been  both  the  muse,  and,  subject  of  my  song. 
Assist  your  bard,  who  in  harmonious  lays, 
Designs  the  glories  of  your  plaid  to  raise : 
How  my  fond  breast  with  blazing  ardour  glows,  * 

Whenever  my  song  oh  you  just  praise  bestows  \ 
Phoebus,  imd  his  imaginary  nine, 
'  With  me  have  lost  the  title  of  divine ;        ' 

r..       ?  To  no.  such,  shadows  wiJyi  I  homage  pay  ^ 

; .  •.  ./  '^'Jbcaie. tO:  wy-rpal  anuses ,m«it  pvc  way  3 
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My  musfcs,  who. on  smooth  mcand*ring  Tweed, 
Stray  through  the  g^roves,  or  grace  the  cldTcr  mead  ; 
Or  th6se  who  bathe  themselves  where  haughty  Clidie 
Does  roaring  o*er  his  lofty  cataracts  ride ; 
Or  you  who  on  the  banks  of  gentle  Tay, 
Drain  from  the  flowers  the  eany  dews  of  May  f 
Inspired  by  you,  what  poet  can  desire 
To  warm  his  genius  at  a  brighter  fire  ?  . 

•  He  begins  by  celebrating  the  antiquity  of  this  attire  i 

*  The  plaid's  antiquity  comes  first  in  view : 
Precedence  to  antiquity  is  due : 
Antiquity  contains  a  potent  spell  , 

To  make  even  things  of  little  worth  excel ; 
To  smallest  subjects  gives  a  glaring  dash, 
N  Protecting  liigh-bom  idiots  from  the  lash  : 

Much  more  'tis  valued  when  with  merit  plac'd. 
It  graces  merit,  and  by  merit  *8  grac'd* 

•  With  what  dexterity  is  the  side-stroke  of  satire  here  given  f  it  \i 
the  favourite  ><reapon  of  the  poet,  and  be  is  xrompletely  master  of  its. 
exercise*   .  ^  •      ■      •  "^ 

*  He  proceeds  to  contrast  the  easy  elegance  of  the  plaid,  witji  the 
stiff  and  formal  drapery  of  the  French  toilette.  He  notices  its  addi- 
tional value,  as  being  the  labour  of  th^  kdies'  hands  j  he  reviews  the 
most  remarkable  01  the  Scotish  beauties,  who  wore  this  becoming 
attire;  he  enumerates  its  properties,  as  shiei4ing  alike  fit>m  heat, 
from  cold,  from  rain,  from  dust ;  and#  finally,  as  improving,  by  half? 

'concealing  the  female  charms.  He  deduces  its  origin,  in  d  beautiful 
fiction,  from  the  Pagan  mythology,  adding  a  new  amoul-  of  Jupiter 
to  the  Oyidian  catalogue.*     Vol.  1.  p.  lxxvi» 

We  submit  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  whether  s^ll  this  be  not  2 
mere  waste  and  profusion  of  undeserved  applause.  The  passages 
strike  iis,  on  the  contrary,  as  ungrammatical,  feeble,  and  prosaic> 
and,  to  speak  in  the  professional  language  of  the  author,  neither 
well  combed,  frizzed,  iior  curled.^  We  cannot  discover  how  tho 
Caledonian  beauties  could  form  one,  muse,  or  how  tKis  muse 
could  afterwards  multiply  into  many,  or  how  these  multiplied 
muses  should  delight  to  break  their  necks  by  bathing  in  a  catar, 
ract.  But  it  is  idle  to  throw  away  criticism  on  what  must  strike  a 
reader  of  any  disceriiment  as  incongruity  itself. 
'  The  praise  wasted  on  the  two  supplemental  cantos  of  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green  appears  to  us  equally  injudicious.  It  is  not 
improbable,  p.  Ixxx.  that  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green  was  written 
by  James  I.  Yet  James  V,  we  well  know,  afFected  an  antiquated 
language  in  his  composition.  The  author's  arguments,  how- 
ever, are  highly  inconclusive  j  for  illiterative  language  was  so 
common  in  the  latter  period,  that  Dumbar  wrote  one  entire 
poem  on  it.  It  is  hot  to  be  supposed  that  Banatyne  wrote  hi$ 
collection  witJi  his  own  han4  5  and  tjie  writer,  errs  grossly  wb^a 
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}ic  compares  that  dark  and  ignorant  century  with  Ac  present 
enlightened  one. 

Trie  criticism  on  the  fables  will  be  more  readily  assented  to 
by  the  reader  of  taste ;  but  that  on  the  tales  is  disfigured  by  m 
strange  anachronism  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Monk  and 
the  Miller's  Wife,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  copy  of  the  Friars 
of  Berwick,  a  tale  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  published  in  the  Maitland  collection  of  ancient 
poems. 

*  The  Tale  of  Three  Bonnets  is  rather  a  dramatic  dialogue  than  s 
proper  tale.  It  Is  a  severe  political  satire  against  his  countrymen,  for 
agreeing  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms.  Had  our  author  lived  to  the 
present  age,  he  would  have  confessed  the  absurdity  of  his  prejudices, 
and  borne  testimony  to  the  falsehood  of  his  own  predictions.  Abs- 
tracting from  the  error  of  its  opinions,  we  see  the  genius  of  the  author 
in  the  characteristic  painting,  the  Itnowledge  of  life  and  manners, 
and  the  keen  edge  of  satire,  which  are  conspicuous  in  this  perfor- 
mance. It  was  among  those  compositions,  which  the  author,  perhaps 
grown  wiser  as  a  politician,  did  not  admit  into  the  collection  of  his 
works  ;  .though  it  appears  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  along  with  the  two 
tales  before  mentioned,  "  printed  for  the  author,  and  sold  at  his  shop, 
Edinburgh."   VoL  L  p.  cix.. 

y  In  Ramsiy's  songs  the  mixture  of  mythology  and  want  of 
simplicity  must  sometimes  aflPord  striking  objections.  To  the 
author's  estimate  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  we  caiuiot  assent. 
After  a  certain  period,  poetry  can  only  be  justly  estimated  bjT 
universal  reputation.  Amiiitor  and  the  Pastor  Fido  have  been 
translated  into  all  languages,  ;and  are  celebrated  throughout 
JEurope,  while  the  Gentle  Shepherd  remains  almost  unknown^ 
icxcepting  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Scotland  *.  The  compa- 
rison is  indeed  wholly  injudicious.  We  are  delighted  with  the 
naivete  and  humour  of  the  dialogues  in  the  Cumberland  dialect; 
but  who  would  think  of  cornparing  them  with  the  dialogues  of 
Plato?  The  Italian  dramas  depict  the  fabulous  scene  of  the 
pastoral  age,  while  the  Scotish  pretends  to  be  a  representation  of 
the  life  of  modern  shepherds.  It  is  therefore  only  a  proof  of 
puerile  imagination  to  compare  works  wholly  dissimilar  in  their 
nature.  We  estimate  the  Gentle  Shepherd  by  a  different  stan- 
dard, and  are  delighted  with  the  natural  pictures  of  homely  life^ 
but  regret,  as  we  before  expressed,  the  motley  and  improper  co* 
Jour  of  the  language,  which  is  sometimes  pure  Scotish  and 
.sometimes  modern  refined  English,  b\it  generally  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  If  thp  reader  will  open  tlie  Gentle  ohepherd,  and 
underline  those  passages  which  are  pure  English,  whue  the  poet 

•  **  A  translation  of  this  poem  intu  English  made  its  appearance  about  six  or  ^>e- 
♦cn  years  ago  :  but  eUh«i  from  the  want  of  interest  of  the  poeu>  itself,,  or  the  irt"-» 
^dSty  qf  the  Tersion,  it  never  becan\e  a  popular  work. 
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with  i  Iktie  mere  care  rai^t  have  rendered  the  wliote  UHifdrltf  ^ 
he  would  be  instantly  struck  with  this  incongruity.  T^^*.  ^^ 
instance,  the  first  passage  that  occurs  :—^  ' 

*  FcggY.-r^Speai  oity  ippak  ever  fhta^  and  s fill  i^y  grief ; 
Buf  sJport  I  dare  to  hope  the  fond  relief  f      '    ,    .      .  *  . 
Nt9t/  thoughts  a  gentkrfacr  lotll  soon^  inspire^ 
That  wi'  nice  airs  twhns  rouAd  In  silk  attire  f^-^       ' 
Then  I,  pow  me  I  with  «igh»  may  ban  my  fafte,* 
When  the  young  laird 's  nae  mair  my  heartsome  Pate* 
Nae.mair  again  to  her  sweet  tales  exprest  , 
By  the  blyth  shepherd  thatesfcelPd  the  rest ;  > 
Nae  mair  be  envied  by  the  tattling  gang. 
When  Patie  ki3s*d^  me,  when  I  daiic'd  or  sang  i  . 
Nae  mair,  alake  t  we*  11  on  the  meadows  play> 
And  rin  half  breathless  fouftd  the  nicks  of  hay; 
As  aft-times  I  have  fled  from  thee  right  fain. 
And  faviii  on,  purpose  that  I  might  be  tane ;, 
Nae  mair  around  the  foggy  k'noSv  PU  creep, 
1*0  watch  and  stare  upon  thee  while  asleep. — 
But  hear  my  vow«-i-*twill  help  to  give  me  ease  r-^—    ' 
May  sudden  death,  or  deadly  sair  disease^ 
And  wiarst  of  ills  attend  my  Wretched  life. 
If  e*er  to  ane  but  you  I  be  a  wife.'     Vol.ti.  i'.  i60. 

Thi^  is^  far  frcwn  being  one  of  the  moit  dbjectionnble  passages, 

fimd  it  is  the  first  that  occurrfed  to  us  at  a  random,  ifispectiom 

We.  shall  content  ourselves  with  one  other  obseifvation' upon  this 

.  poem,  which  is,  that  as  the  English  parts  of  the  dialogifc-are  t^o 

Signified,  so  the  Scotish  parts  are  too  vulgac^aiid.  ludicrous 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  critidsnttm  the'irariotis-poemis  here  rc*» 
l^tfblished,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with-  obderviD^.  that  a.  s^ 
lection  would  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  En^iidi  reader, 
who  cdfinfot  be  supposed  to  be  interested  iii  the  little  localities  of 
many  of  the  pieces.  The  serious  part  appears  to  us-  deplorably 
without  tnerit.  A  few  of  the  comic  and  satirical  pieces  continue 
to  please,  but  bear  no  cotiiparision  with  those  of  Bums.'  Some  of 
die  -songs  here  arranged  under  the  head  lyric,  which  ^more  prof 
perly  b^lorigs  to  odes,  are  very  well*,  but  the  chief  merit  arises 
from  the  tunes.  The  epistles  and  fables*  might  have  beeil 
omitted  without  any  injury  to  the  author^S  reputation,  which 
may  be  said  to  rest  entirely  on  the  Geatle  Shepherd^  a  dramk 
whith,  if  he  had  not  hastily  publi&ked,  but  had  kept  by  him  for 
some  years,  knd  consulted  his  ingenious  friends  so«as-tohape  Pen^ 
dered  it  an  uniform  picture  of  Scotish  life  and  language,'  Would 
have  bee»  exquisitely  pleasing.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  refuse  just 
applause  to  its.  merit,  but  merely  to'  check  those  national  en*- 
thttsia^ts^  whe,  not  contented  with  holding-it  up  as-  a  pattern  of 
perfeotiony  rashiy  attack  in  its  defence  tl^e  more  finished  pro- 
ductions of  Tasso  and  Guarini.  We  admit  that  these  latter,  and 
particularly  that  of  Guarini,  aretoo  frequently  guilty  of  conceits  and , 
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feke  glkter^  feu?  lMiflanguagd'»^t  least  symmet^^^^^  never  m^ 
ter£ering  wkh  a  foiFeign  tongttc  when  they  wish  to  be  peculiaifj^ 
Williant,  nor  seeking  for  simplicity  in  the  vulgar  phraseologies  rf 
their  own.  -  Jar  suf  efior  to  bdth,  however,  is  the  Gentle  Shep- 
Jicrdesd  of  F^cher — ^a  pastcwal  written  obviously  in  imitation  rf 
the  Italian  poets^  and  combining' feh'^  purity  of  style  exhibited  hf 
Tassd  with  the  gi:eat?6r  richness  of  <3uarlni,  while  it  is  completely 
.free  from  the  prettmesses  which  disgrace  the  pages  of  the  Pastor 
Fido.  Indeed  we  have  several  pastoral  effusions  in  our  own 
tongue  which  may  well  vie  with  thiis  production  of  Ramsay.  The 
pastorals  published  about  twenty  years  since  by  Smith,  the  hin4* 
scape  painter  of  Chichester,'  are  at  least  equal  to  it^  and  the 
Nymjdiidia  of  Drayton,  and  the  Albion's  England  of  Warner,  are 
both  very  considerably  auperiof.  But  perhaps  every  effort  ia 
bucoHc  poetry,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  ought  to  yield  to  the 
exqui^te  Idylb  of  Gessiier,  which  to  the  simplicity  of  Theocritus, 
add  all  the  elegance  oi  Pope  or  Virgil,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cite an  infinitely  superior  degree  of  interest  by  the  narration  of 
*  facts  and  the  exhibition  of  scenes  which  may  be  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  present  day,  without  transporting  us  into  the  distant 
and  fabulous  regions  of  Arcadia.- 


Art.  XI. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the  Syncope  , 
Anginosffy  componly  called  Angina  Pectoris;   lllusirated  By  DlS" 
sections.    £y  Caleb  Hitler  Parryy.M.D.  i^c.    Svo.    4/.  noards. 
CadeU  and  Divies." 

•  "It  is  always-^  ^tfe  regret  that  we  differ  from  a  physician  of 
established  credit,  and  an  author  t^f  acknowledged  abiHties;  and 
if  in  ejqjressmg*  our  dissent  we  should  appear*  unusually  anxious, 
it  must  hz  attributed  to  our  wish  of  establishing  what  seenfls  to  be 
Criith,  and  of  shoeing  that  a  captious  petulance  has  no  share  ia 
occasioning  this*tfifference  of  opinion. 

*  "Hie  disease  is  new  in  systematic  authors,  but  to  liis  it  is  not 
^6,  having,  within  these  twenty-five  yiears,  seen  nearly  half  that 
number  of  instances  of  it.  The  characteristic  is  certainly  faint- 
ness,  with  a  sense  of  •  stricture  on"  the  sternum,  verging  to  either 
side>  along  the  course^  6f  the  pectoral  mu«cle  to  its  insertion  in 
the  humerus.  In  -the  advanced  periods  the  pain  extends  lower 
xiown  the  arm,'  iarid  in  every  fit  the  pulse  is  often  natural,  though 
occasionally  smaller,  quicker,  and  sometimes  irregular,  c  In  the 
genuine  disease  the  paroxysms  are,  at  first,  unfrequent,  assaulting 
only  on  quick  walking,  going  up  hill,  or  on  any  extraordinary 
exertion:  they  afterwards  attack  pn  less  exertions,  on  rising  froni 
a  chair,  or  even  turning  in  bed.  Such  we  have  often  seen  it,  and 
in  Ais  account  vr%  by  no  means  limit  the  original  descriptions  from 
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any  vrisli  to  establish  a  particuTaT  cause,  though  We  hare  mcnre 
ihail  once  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  heart  is  not  the  organ 
oridnally  affected. 

JDr.  Parry  early  entertained  a  suspicion  very  dificrcntr  He 
/  Aought  the  heart  was  the  organ  diseased,  and  that  the  disease  wa« 
an  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries.  We  shall  first  notice  I^i» 
evidence  for  tliis  opinion,  and  then* examine  the  connexion  of 
such  a  state  with  the  symptoms  enumerated.  Three  cases  are 
distinctly  related^  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  most  clearly-* 
defined  instance  no  ossification^  but  symptoms  of  previous  inflam- 
mation in  the  coronary  arteries^  were  observed.  This  case,  how- 
ever, was  in  more  than  one  respect  complicated;  and  as  Dr.  Parry 
can  draw  no  conclusion  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  we  are  unwil- 
ling to  draw  one  in  favour  of  any  other.  The  Rev.  Mr.  S.*s  case 
seems  to  us  by  no  means  an  instance  of  angina  pectoris.  It  wants 
the  recurrence  of  regularly-increasing  paroxysms^  the  direction  o£ 
the  pain  to  the  arms,  and  the  violent  sense^of  stricture  so  feeling- 
ly in  general  deplored.  It  was  certainly  syncope  from  a  disease 
of  the  aorta,  as  dissection  proved.  Mr.  M.'s  complaint  was  a 
fiying  gout,  for  the  author  expressly  tells  us,  that  when  thejimbs 
were  pained  the.  chest  was  relieved.  We  well  know  that  angina 
pectoris  is  connecli|^d  with  a  gouty  habit,  and  that  when  gout  be- 
comes regular,  the  paroxysms  are  less  violent,  or  the  intervals 
longer;  but  no  author  has  mentioned  the  pains  alternating;  arid 
though  we  have  watched  for  and  hoped  to  find  this  mode  of  re- 
Jef,  we  have  never  observed  it.  i  . 

It  may  be  therefore  safely  asserted  that  Dr.  Parry*s  opinion  is 
hot  supported  by  the  facts  adduced  in  its  favour;  for  in  the  only 
real  instance  of  the  disorder  no  ossifications  were  found,  and  they 
occurred  in  patients  where  the  real  case  did  not  exist*  We  forgtt 
to  mention  that  the  pain  in  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  was  probably  below 
the  thorax^  from  the  passage  of  gall  stones,  which  were  very 
numerous  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Ij  remains  then  to  inquire  whether  the  ossification  of  the  coro- 
naries  is  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  though  not  a  constant  cause^ 
whether  it  may  not  be  occasionally  such.  No  physiologist  we 
believe  contends  that  the  coronary  arteries,  in  any  respect,  assist 
the  functions  of  the  heart,  except  as  blood-vessels  sent  to  a  mus- 
cular organ.  If,  in  other  parts,  the  blood-vessels  are  ossified  in 
any  great  degree,  mortification  is  the  consequence,  not  irregular 
action.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  where  are  the  evidences  that 
angina  pectoris  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  ?  The  piilse  is  often  not 
affectec', — ^we  believe  never  in  the  early  stages  of  the  complaint* 
The  pain  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  mediastinum;  its  direction  that  of 
the  muscles.  We  recollect  a  case  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of 
^e  Medical  Commentaries,  where,  on  the  application  of  a  blister, 
the  pain  left  the  chest,  and  attacked  the  arm  at  the  insertion  of  the 
biceps;  and,  on  a  blister  being  applied  there,  we  have  been  cre- 
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-lajbly  informed  that  it  returned  to  the  upper  part  erf  the  9tcm«m- 
The  heart  is  we  know  aiFected^  but  the  mcMre  common  aiFection  is 
t)ssification  in  the  valves.  In  one  instance  we  recollect  feeUng 
the  substance  of  the  heart  and  of  the  carnese  columnae  unusually 
hard;  but  in  this  case  the  pain  was  not  particularly 4n  the  seat  of 
the  organ.  In  reality,  tile  v^riabicr  seat  of  the  pain,  the  influence 
of  antispasmodics,  and  the  recurring  paroxysms,  prevent  us  from 
.adopting  die  fixed  cause  assigned  by  our  author,  as  in  other 
points  it  is  wholly  inade<jKate  to  the  effects  produced.  At 
.least  we  think  the  cause  cannot  be  a  fixed  organic  affection,  s 
It  is  singularly  remarkable  also,  tliat  in  every  instance  allready 
recorded  of  ossified  coroharies,  no  syipptoms  resembling  angina 
pectoris  are  mentioned.  Let  us  att^ud^  howqsrer,  to  Dr.  Parry  V 
arguments:    • 

*  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  whole  mass  of  medical  and  ana- 
tomical writers^  previously  to  the  last  edition  of  Senac's  Treatise  on  the 
Heart,  in  the  year  1773,  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  instances 
•can  be  collected,  in  which  the  corojiary  arteries  were  found  ossified; 
but  that,  since  that  period,  seven  instances  have  been  seen  of  ob- 
structed coronaries,  in  six  of  which  they  were  ossified;  all  in  cases  of 
iingina  pectoris,  and  four  actually  predicted*     From  this  view  of  the 

.  facts,  I  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  there  is  an  important  connectiQ|i 
between  the  rigid  and  obstructed  state  of  these  vessels,  and  the  disease 
in  question.  It  is,  hdwever,  incredible,  that  this  organic  injury  shouW 
ibe  the  effect  of  the  disease,  according  to  the  opmioa  of  Mr.  Bell: 
For,  in  that  case,  in  Mr.  S.,  who  had  but  one  paroxysm,  and  in  whoi|;i 
the  principal  trunk  of  each  coronary  was  a  bony  tube,  the  wholf 
j)roces8  of  perfect  ossification  must  have  been  compleated  in  48  hpurs. 

*  To  this  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  syncope  anginosa,  it  may  be 
<>bjected,  that  in  six  genuine  cases  of  that  disease,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  from  Morgagni,  Heberden,  Wall,  Fothergill,  Percival,  an4 
Johnstone,  no  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries  was  found  on  di» 
section.  I  a^iswer,  that,  probably,  in  these  caSes  the  corona^rics  werf 
not  examined.  The  most  accurate  anatomists  ^eem  not  to  have  been 
4n  the  habit  of  looking  for  this  organic  injury-  1  have  already  state4 
the  conviction  of  Dr.  Jenner,  that  the  coronary  arteries  were  not 
'examined  in  the  first  dissectipn  by  that  excellent  anatomist  Mr.  * 
Hunter,  and  the  accident  by  which  Dr.  Jenner  discovered  th$m  to  be 
/ossified,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carter.  Senac,  in  the  second  of  his  cases,  " 
says,  that  he  first  found  these>  arteries  ossified^  only  by  the  resistance 
which  they  made  to  an  injection;  and  in  Mr,  M.,  though  we  expressly 
senght  for  this  disorder,  yet  we  could  not  discover  it  by  the  feel,  :  nd. 
should  nave  concluded  that  the  coronaries  were  not  disea{?ed,  had  I  f  0^ 
proposed  that  ihey  should  be  traced  by  dissection  from^the  aqrt^* 
These  facts  prpve  that  they  have  in  general  not  been  thought  of,  or 
hav€  been  sought  for  in  a  way  which  cpuld  seldom  lead  to  iheir  di8-» 
covery.  In  reality,  in  old  persons,  dying  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  ' 
health  otlierwise  J'^od,  tlie  heart  usually  abounds  with  fat^  jand.we 
have  seen  from  tlxe  dissections,  that  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with 

-g)cr£onB  dying  of  the  syncope  anginosa.     To  this  add,  that  the  coror 
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nary  arteries  are  nqt,  in  point  of  situation »  relieved  from  any  solil 
part,  or  suspended  in  loose  cellular  membrane^  but  lie  nearly  imbedded 
in  a  firm  muscular  substance.  From  these  circumstances  united,  I 
•  wiE  venture  to  assert,  that  it  will  be  seldom  possible  to  discover  ossi^ 
ficatioH  of'  tlie  cor©naries,  without  either  cutting  down  to  them,  or 
attempting  to  introduce  some  substance  into  their  cavities.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  concluding  that  these  vessels  were  not  examined  in  either  of 
these  wiiys  in  the  dissections  to  which  I  allude,  gentlemen,  who  at- 
tended qome  of  those  jiissections,  are  probably  now  living,  and  have  it 
in  their  power  to  correct  me.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  no  nega- 
tive proof  can  in  future  be  admitted,  unless  the  examination  be  made 
in  the  manner  which  I  have  proposed. 

*  A  second  objection  to  the  influence  of  ossified  coronary  arteries  in 
*producing  syncope  an^nosa,,  may  perhaps  be  grounded  on  the  impos* 
sibility,  that  a  temporary  disease  should  arise  from  permanent  maV 
conformation.  This  objection,  however,  argues  a  very  imperfect  ob- 
"servation  of  the  animal  oeconomy.  Is  it  not,  certain  that  paroxysms 
'of  the  epilepsy,  occurring  at  long  intervals,  and  with  perfect  inter- 
mediate health,"  have  often  arisen  from  exostoses,  and  other  mechanical 
diseases  within  the  cranium?  Nay,  have  we  not  seen,  in  many  of  the 
.  cases  above  cited,  tKat  various  organic  diseases  about  the  heart  itself 
may*  subsist  without  producing  constant  interruption  of  its  functions? 
"In  reality,  these  organic  disorders  may  b^  considered  as  being  within 
^ertain'limits  mere  predisposing  causes ;  that  is,  which  produce  such  a 
degree  of  the  proximate  cause,  as  does  not  constitute  apparent  disease, 
"bnt  re<ju!res,  for  this  effect,  the  co-operation  of  some  remote,  and,  as 
it  is  usually  termed,  exciting  cause.  This  position  will  obtain  ad- 
'ditional  confirmation,  as  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry  into  the  action  of 
the  Causes  of  the  syncope  anginosa.*     p.  109. 

.  On  this  part  we  shall  make  only  two  short  remarks.  The  rea- 
soning at  the  conclusion  we  admit;  but  cannot  illow  it  to  be  ap- 
|)l:cabie.till  the  author  points  out  the  nerves  that  the  ossified  co-n 
«onariei3  irritate.  The  case  of  Mr.  S.  we  have  said,  was  not 
^mgina'  pectoris,  so  that  Dr.  Parry  is  not  compelled  to  support  the 
lingular  supposition  of  otesification  being  completed  in  forty-eight 
hours.'  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  why  these  perfectly  bony 
tubes  had  not  produced  the  disease,  if  these  be  the  causes? 

The  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  in 
parbxy&ms  of  syncope,  both-  of  the  cornmon  ^nd  present  kind,  arc 
collected,  we  believe,  with  great  care  and  diligenqe.  iThe  influence 
c)f  various  states  of  the,  body  oi>the  action  of  the  heart  seems  also 
fo  be  exj^lained  with  great  propriety.  In  ascertaining  the  cause, 
llowQyer, ,  the  author  seems  to  have  failed ;  nor  can  we  highly 
commend  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  as  arising  from  the 
cause  suggested  in  the  present  volume. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  farther  into  this  subj.ect;  nor,  objects 
Jng  to  what  is  not  the"  cause,  miist  we  be  expected  to  explain  what 
itls.  To  divert  the  attention,  however,  of  patlidlogists  from  what 
we  must  consider  a  devious  tract,  we  may  ask,  why  the  heart  mus^ 
te  considered  as  the  organ  affected?    TJic  eifects  pf  the  disease 
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^pear  thire;  but  are  we  certain  that  the  cause  itself  is  seated 
in  the  same  organ  ?    In  many  paroxysms  the  pulse  i«  not  at  all 
influenced.  Wliatevetbe  the  cAstruction,  the  heart,  though  with 
evident  injury  to  its  own  structure,  overcomes  it.  Syncope,  when 
owing  to  a  disease  of  the  heart,  commences  with  a  failure  of  its 
pulsation:  in  tliis  disease  the  pulsation  does  not  fail.  Must  we  not 
•    then  look  farther  for  the  cause  ?  Opiates,  bark,  and  even  metallic 
tonics,  check  the  disease,  which  would  haye  very  little  influence 
on  an  organic  affection.  Angina  pectoris  attacks  aiter  the  meridian . 
of  life;  is  induced  by  distress  and  anxiety,  is  connected  with  flatu- 
lence, &c.in  the  stomach, — disorders  favouring  a  nervous, but  not 
an  organic  complaint.     Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  a  con- 
traction in  the  carotids,  or  their  extreme  branches,  to  take  place,, 
and  examine  what  would  be  the  result.     Fainting  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence.  The  heart  would  labour  to  overcome  the 
obstruction,  occasioned  by  a  column  of  biood  pressing  on  the 
aorta  at  its  curvature.     Enlargement  in  process  of  time  would 
take  place  there;  and  this  column  pressing  back  on  tile  heart, 
closing  the  valves,  would  necessarily,  after  frequent  repetitions, 
favour  ossification.     We  state  these  ideas  not  to  establish  a 
theory,  for  that  would  be  improper  in  ,this  place,  but  to  sho^ 
how  the  heart  would  suffer,  and  in  what  manner  its  organisation 
might  be  affected  by  causes  operating  at  a  distance. 

Aht.  XII.— r-57v  Favorite  Village;  a  Poem,     By  James  Hurdisy  - 
•  D.D.  Professor  pf  Poetry  in  the  University  of  O9$ford.     4/b. 
.  6s.  seivcd,  Johnson,   iBpo.. 

JDSSCRIPTIVE  poetry,  like  landscape  painting,  is  addressed 
to  the  multitude  at  large  \  it  arrests  the  general  attention,  arid 
obtains  for  ^he  successful  artist  an  abundant  share  of  popular 
,  approbation^  An  instructed  mind  and  a  practised  ear  can  alone 
produce  .a  re.Ush  for  thip  ?ibrupt  and  daring  flights  of  the  lyrig\ 
muse  J  nor  is  every  phe  capable  of  dwelling  with  fixed  attention  . 
on  the  subliijiity  of  epic  song.  The  cultivators  of  the  higher 
species  of  tlie  poetic  art  must  be  contented  with  the  applause  of 
the  learned  and  discerning  few :  buj  the  poet  who  pourtrays  the 
appearances  of  nature,  who,  by  judicious  combination,  elegance 
of  language,  and  melody  of  numbers,  gives  graqeto  objects  and 
incidents  qi  daily  occurrence,  provides  a  feast  for  the  public, 
and  will  npt  fail  to  obtain  the  reward  to  which  he  is  entitled.—  ' 
Hence,  while  the  odes  of  Gray  are  read  by  few  and  relished  by 
fewer  stijl,'  the  {Seasons  ^of  Tliomson  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
pne,  .ai^d  the  accm*acy  of  his  picturesque  scenery  and  moral 
manners  excites  an  universal  interest.  When  Cowper  sang 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  he  sang  in  the  wilderness :  but  what 
i^iring  multitudes  attend  him  in  his  Winter  Walk!  who  does 
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not  love  to  resort  to  his  tea-table,  and  hear  him  sweetly  descant' 
upon 

*  Firc-Bidc  cnjbymcnts,  homcrbom  happiness  ?* 

In  The  Favorite  Village  Mr.  Hurdis  has  chosen  a  subject 
equally  descriptive  and  capable  of  awakening  general  interest  \ 
for  who  has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  dwelt  with  compla-  . 
cency  on  the  pleasures  of  rural  life  and  retirement  ? — who  has 
not  selected  some  individual  hamlet,  from  the  group  he  has  visit- 
ed, as  the  object  of  his  particular  attachment,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  exclairned,  with  Horace, 

**Ille  terrarum  mihi  praetcr  omncs 
Angulus  ridet  !*-    , 

But  in  delineating  an  individual  village,  the  poet  must  of 
necessity  touch  upon  some  features  which  are  common  to  eVery 
one  i  and  bi  course,  by  reviving  the  pleasing  ideas  which  have 
formerly  occupied  the  minds  of  his  readers,  he  captivates  their 
attention,  and  infuses  a  portion  of  his  own  spirit  into  ^heir. 
breasts.  In  declaring  that  the  perusal  ef  Dr.  Hurdis's  poem  has 
in  frequent  instances  thus  affected  ourselves,  we  give  that  free 
testimony  to  its  merits  which,  we  are  confident,  wiil  be  the 
mpst  grateful  to  its  author's  feelings.  And  if,  after  this  acn 
knowiedgment  of  its  general  excellence,  we  find  it  necessary  tq 
raise  occasional  objections  to  some  of  its  constituent  parts,  we 
trust  our  remarks,  as  they  shall  be  pfFered  with  liberality,  will 
be  received  witli  candour. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  the  first  the  author 
details  the  pleasures  of  his  native  village  in  the  season  of  sum^ 
mer ;  the  second  exhibits  its  autumnal  aspect  5  the  third  treats " 
of  its  winter  incidents  \  and  the  fourth  deliiicates  the  delights  of 
spring.  On  considering  this  division,  our  readers  will  be  apt, 
in  the  first  instance,  so  suspect  that  the  professor  must  either 
be  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  with  Thomson,  who  has  pre-r 
occupied  the  same  ground,  or  that  his  walk  must  be  limited  tp 
the  individual  events  and  scenery  of  the  village  he  has  selected, 
We  think  that  he  has  very  ably  extricated  himself  from  this 
dilemma.  Though'  he  occasionally  treads  the  ground  which 
Thomson  and  Cowper  have  trodden  before  him,  as  to  general 
pointing,  yet,  by  confining  himself  principally  to  the  immediate 
subjects  of  his  Favorite  Village,  he  has  avoided,  as  far  as  wa^ 
possible,  a  rencontre  with  such  formidable  competitors.  Thorn-? 
.  son  he. has  undoubtedly  followed •,  and  as  to  Cowper,  |ie-ha^ 
obviously  selected  him,  as  his  mddel.  But  though  he  thus  dis-, 
•covers  the  schbol  \h  which  he  hds  been  initiated,  yet,  by  paint- 
ing immediately  from  the  scCnery  before  him,  he  in  a  great  mea- 
sure avoids  the  servility  of  imitation.         '    '         - 

In  support  of  coir  opinion  that  cur  poet  paints  fri)n;i  ratur^. 
Wfe  would  >4d«ce  his  description  of  the  byll;  ' 
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*  Now  is  it  sometimes  pleasure  to  steal  Jfortk 
At  sultry  midnoon,  vhen  the  busy  fly 
Swarms  multitudinous,  and  the  vex'd  herd 
Of  milch-ldne  slumber  in  yori  elm-grove  shade^ 
Pr  unrecumbent  exercise  the  cud 
'  With  niilky  mouths.     Tis  pleasure  to  approach 
And,  by  the  strong  fence  shielded,  yiew  secure 
Thy, terrors.  Nature,  in  the  savage  bull.  ' 

Soon  as  he  marks  me,  be  the  tyrant  fierce— 
To  earth  descend  his  head — ^hard  breathe  his  lungs 
Upon  the  dusty  sod — a  sulky  heer 
Give  double  horror  to  the  frowning  curls ' 
Which  wrap  his  forehead-^and  ere  long  be  heard  ^ 
Fron\  the  deep  cavern  of  his  lordly  throat 
The  growl  insufferable.     Not  more  dread 
And  not  more  sullen  the  profoundest  peal 
Of  the  far-distant  storm,  which  o'er  the  deep. 
Clothed  in  the  pall  of  midnight  premature. 
At  evening  hangt;,  and  jars  the  solid  earth  • 

With  its  remote  explosion.     Tramples  then 
The  surly  brute,  impatient  of  disdain. 
And  spurns  the  soil  with  imitated  hoof, 
Himself  inhaler  of  the  dusty  cloud. 
Himself  insulted  by  the  pebbly  shower 
Which  his  vain  fury  raises*     Nothing  feared, 
Let  him  incensed  from  agitated  lungs 
Blow  his  shrill  trump  acute,  tiU  echo  ring. 
And  with  a  leer  of  malice  steal  away. 
Assault  and  vengeance  swearing  ere  be  long,'  p.  2  j. 

In  the  following  group  aUo  we  see  the  hand  of  a  master, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  dray-horse: 

*  If  not  abroad  I  sit,  but  sip  at  home 
The  cheering  beverage  of  fading  eve. 

By  some  fair  hand,  or  e'er  it  reach  the  lip, 
With  mingled  flavour  tinctur'd  of  the  cane 
And  Asiatic  leaf,  let  the  mute  flock, 
As  from  the  window  studious  looks  mine  eye. 
Steal  fold  ward  nibbling  o'er  the  shadowy,  down. 
And  take  their  farewelof  the  savoury;  turf. 
3L.et  the  reluctant  milch-kine  of  the  farm 
Wind  slowly  from  the  pasture' to  the  pail. 
Let  the  |;l^d  ox,  unyoked,  make  haste  to  field, 
And  the  stout  wafn-horse,  of  encumbrance  stript. 
Shake  his  enormous  limbs  with  blund'ring  speed, 
Eager  to  gratify  his  famished  lip 
N^  With  taste  of  herbage,  and  the  meadow  brook.*     p.  ^6i 

The  colt  also  eating  his  winter  repast  is  a  good  picture': 

*  In  thick  andhorrent  coat,  no  longer  sleek. 
With  heels  unclipp'd,  and  shaggy  mane  premiss, 
Jn  h:r>  lone  corner  £tan  is  the  leering  coit, 
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At  leisure  relishing  his  scanty  ftieal 
Of  thin  up-shaken  forage.     To  the  cow. 
That  with  a  wishful  look  bis  feaet  f^rvcy  » 
At  fearful  distance  fi:;edj  from  his  white  eye 
Reversed,  he  flashes  indtgnatioa  strong 
And  peremptory  menace,  crouching  close, 
And  tranipling  loose  on  his  vindictiye  heel. 
With  sullen  down-laid  ear.'     v.  120* 

.    Wc  read  witli  ftiiich  interest  the  description  of  the  child  pur- 
suing  a  butterfly. 

*  Behold  again  with  saffron  wing  siipcrfe 
1*he  giddy  butterfly.     Released  at  length 
From  his  warm  winter  cell,  -he  mounts  on  high, 
^  No  longer  reptile  but  endued  with  plumes, 
And  through  the  blue  air  wanders  j  pert  alights, 
And  seems  to  sleep,  but  from  the  treacherous  hand 
Snatches  his  beauties  suddenly  away, 
And  zig-zag  dahces  o'er  the  flow'ry  dell.       /  , 

Across^  the  Yawn  he  flie*.     His  sumptuous.wing 
l^rovokes  attention  in  the  playful  child, 
•*  Who  gallons  brisk  his  not  unruly  Cane 

Over  the  daisies  at  his  parent*s  door. 
Disserting  and  diverted.     With  fix'd  ey"^ 
The  lettled  bird  he  marks,  with  eager  hand 
Grasps  at  the  prize,  but  covets  it  in  vain. 
Gives  chace  impetuous,  but  unable  soon 
To  reach  the  golden  flutterer,  aloft 
Flying  still  free,  with  final  fond  attempt 
Tosses  his  cap  in  air  and  strives  no  more.'     p.  1(35^ 

We  wish,  indeed,  Dr.  Hurdis-  had  enlivened  his  poem  >rifit 
more  incident,  and  that  he  had  more  frequently  thrown  into  his 
descriptions  of  the  inanimate  and  brute  creation  some  of  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  man.  That  he  is  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  these  topics  is  evinced  by  his*  picture  of  the 
reaping  and  carrying  home  the  harvest,  from  which  we  wid> 
pleasure  select  the  following,  passage  :— 

/  Yet,  though  it  cheat  the  wheatear  of  its  life, 
Condemn  not  thOu,-  my  muse,  the  sullen  cloud 
Which  often  quenches  in  its  gloomy  folds 
The  sultry  beam  of  day,  assuaging  shade, 
'  To  him  that  reaps,  and  him  that  wields  the  scythcr 
Or  plies  the  fork,  or  builds  the  load,  or  trails 
The  lingering  rake  embarrassed,  at  high  noon 
Affording  freely.     Opportune  the  shield 
His  canopy  bestows ;  and  sh^lter'd  thus 
Toil  becomes  nimble,  indu^ti*)'  alert. 
And  the  wide  f?e.ld  re-echoes  with  the; soiihd 
Of  me-irirount  indulged,  and  not  repressed  '  "f 

By  Autumn's  suffocating  heat  intense. 
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The  treader  of  xMt  mow  enjoys  within 

The  mitigated  air,  nor  finds  the  grange        .         ^  ^ 

A  melting  oven,  by  the  sultry  load 

Fresh  from  the  field  with  double  heal  supplied, 

Till  Hell  iseem  present,  wanting  but  its  flames. 

And  thirst,  insatiable  his  dusty  lip 

And  strangled  fauces  without  mercy  parch."*     p.  49. 

In  the  third  book  the  amusement  of  sliding  is  happily  'de* 
scribed:  ^  - 

*  Again  night  passes^  and  severer  frost 
Binds  Fast  impeded  nature.     Soon  as  morn     «    ' 
Kindles,  the  village  younker  tries  his  foot  '. 

Upon  the  frozen  margin  of  the  pOolj, 
Fearful  to  venture  on  the  slippery  floor. 
Lest,  bursting  with  abrupt  and  hideous  crash, 
It  drown  his  instep,  and  his  naily  shoe 
Drench  with  the  chilling  element  below.  ^ 

Bold* with  success,  he  tries  a  daring  stroke  "^ 

Along  its  verge,  and  now  magnanimous 
Darts  o'er  the  fragile  center  of  the  floqd 
His  long  resounding  slide.     Safe  borne  to  shore  ^ 

He  turns  impatient,  and  with  rushing  heel  ^ 

Shapes  o'er  the  pond  his  parallel  return. 
Then  round  and  round  he  leads  his  gliding  team   , 
Of  school-mates  well-assured,  and  panting  sport 
Glows  with  her  effort,  nor  bestows  a  thought 
Upon  the  lurking  peril  of  her  game.'     p.  107. 

Having  thus  copiously  exhibited  ihstances  of  the  professot^s 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  descriptive  poetry,  ^e  may  be  per-^ 
mitted  to  mention  a  few  objections  to  passages  which, we  can- 
not possibly  pass  over  in  silence.  We  disapprove  most  decidedly- 
of  the  following  part  of  his  picture  of  a  stormy  sea :— ^ 


-  Lo  1  as  we  speak. 


The  wolfish  monster  kindles  into  rage ! 
Enormous  mastifi^i  how  he  enaws  his  chain 
And  struggles  to  be  free,  rast  bound  by  fate^ 
And  never  more  to  be  letloose,on  man  ! 
Aloud  he  bellows,  with  indignant  paw 
Dances  upreared,  and  menaces  the  foot  . 
Of  earth  with  trembling  diffidence  protruded. 
Lo  !  the  saliva  of  his  deafening  tongue 
Her  pebbled  instep  stains  I  his  rugged  coat 
Is  whiten'd  o'er  with  foam,  wasted  amiss 
In  the  vain  effort  of  his  hoarse  assaujt !'     p.  36. 

We  deem  it  an  instance  of  the  bathos  to  compare  the  violent 
agitation  ot  the  tempestuous  ocean  to  this  struggles'  of  a  mastifF 
to  break  his  chain.  This  is  truly  ^  parvis  componere  magna ^ 
And  when  we  see  jJie  metaphor  so  minutely  traced,  tliat  the 
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saliva  dropping  from  the  mouth  of  the  dog  is  the  representatnTC 
of  the  foam  of  the  mountainous  waves ;  nay  mpre^  that  the 
whitening  breakers  are  paralleled"  to  the  froth  which  the  mastiiF 
in  its  rage  t^irows  on  its  *  rugged  coat,'  we  eannot  but  say  vnxh 
Langiniis,  Ex  ru:v  l^r^Xors^wy  siri  'tix  rxirsivors^ex,  a^rtoSi^acKsi,  hovt 

^r^roci  rcLig  (pavrxo'iais,  u^oiKkoy  fj  dsosivuirxr  xav  sTtaarov  avrctiv  tt^o^. 

yijrov*.  ■«( 

Wc  may  ii^tance,  as  an  example  of  a  similar  error,  the  com* 
parison.  (p.  69^  70)  of  the  streaked  vapoury  aspect  of  the  sky,^ 
not  merely  to  the  operation  of  some  painter  of  *  gigantic  arm^ 
but  also  to  *  vagaries  such 

*  As  giddy  bar-maid  fashions^  trailing  brisk 
Her  childish  fencics  o'er  the  sanded  floor.''  ' 

The  brow  and  breast  of  a  mountain  are  classical  images ;:  but 
^the  swelling  instep  of  a  mountain's  foot'  (p.  10)  conveys  ta 
us  a  mean  idea,  and  is  little  better  than  burlesque.  In  p.  1 5, 
and  16  our  professor  descends,  into  puerility,  when  he  asks  thfe 
Hountains — 


-*  Where  is  the  vast  scoop 


By  which  these  ample  vales  and  combs  profounds 

Were  hollowed  ?   Where  is  the  stupendous  axe 

Which  cleft  the  shoulders  of  yon  bulky  cliffs  I 
^'  ***** 

Where  is  the  car  that  bore  the  hills  away 

Tojnake  ^^  ample  Basiriy  hoL*u}l  tmmeme?* 

These  meannesses  and  eccentricities  of  imagery  are  incoti- 
•  sistentwith  the  sublime;  for  the  sublime  studiously  avoids  alt 
such  trifling :  and  scoops,  axes,  cars,  basins,  and  bowls,  when 
connected  with  the  operations  of  Deity,  are  a  machinery  which 
we  should  rather  have  expected  from  ^ir  Richard  Blackmore, . 
knight,  than  from  a  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  jEschyliis  conceived  the  beautiful  image  of  the  oLyr^oi^ 
|x,ov  ygXatTixa'of  tne  ocean.  "VVe  do  not  think  Mr.Hurdis  has  im- 
proved upon  this  idea  when  he  says, 

-*  The  blue  deep 


Wears  wrinkled  laughter,  and  exulting  bounds 

The  shore  along^,  with  sycophantic  air 

Weltoming  fashion  to  her  loved  retreat 

Yon  distant  s.^eeple5  where  she  sits  and  smiles 

And  dips  her  foot  into*  the  wholesome  waves.'     p.  51. 

,         ,     "  •  '  •••"  \  ^    '■  , 

*  ^^I-rtan  »ul)iiiufi  ii<e  <lvjiciu(t«  lo  U)W  iiud  mean  ideas,  whereas  he  oujjht  to  havq 
iiclcd  <nitiroly  the  rcvcrts<» ;  u/r  the  passage  i s obsc u re  iji  diction,  ^nd  confused,  raliicr 
tliaii  slfohg,  iu  il»  iniA^ery  :  and  if  you  lUtcntivcly  examine'  i4i»  several  parls^  iik- 
»(cad  eft  wl'ui  it  will  Ue 'tuund  ridiculous."     ^  .  • 
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This  passage  proves  that  a  thought  may  be  pursued  too  far — 
a  failing  ,to  which,  in  our  opinion,  Dr.  Hurdis  is  peculiarly- 
addicted. 

The  publication  is  printed  at  tht  author*s  own  press.  We  can-*^ 
not  say  of  it  ^  materiam  superabat  apiisJ  Its  coarseness  of  typo- 
graphy certainly  proves  that  the  subdivision  of  labp«r  tends  to  the 
perfection  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  by  no  nieans  countenance* 
the  doctrine  of  *  every  man  his  own  printer.'  We  think  the 
Fa^vorite  Village  deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  a  much  neater 
form," 


Art.  XIII, — The  Annual  Hampshire.  Repos^y:    or^   Historical^ 

Economical^  and  Literary  Miscellany;  a  Frvvineial  Worky  ofetu- 

.  tirely  original  Materials^  comprising  all  Matters  relative  tp  the 

^  County^  including  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ^tsfc.     VoLL    Zvo.    1<>U 

Boards.    White.  ^        , .  ,        , 

1  HIS  plan  of  an  annual  register  of  county  history  appears  to 
us  to  merit  the  warm  approbation  of  every  philosophic  observer 
of  facts.  It  presents  him  with  a  variety  of  scattered  materials^ 
^x\di  tends  gretitly  to  enlarge  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge.  By 
tlius  concentrating  and  preserving  a  number  of  documents  which 
Would  otherwise,  perhaps,  have  been  swept  into  the'  gulf  of 
oblivion,  an  acceptable  and,  perhaps,  an^equal  service  is  rendered 
to  the  historian,  the  biographer,  the  naturalist,  and  the  politician^ 
The  editors  of  the  Annual  HampshiY-e  Repository  commence 
their  labours,  by  a  summary  of  tlie  civil  and  political  history  of 
that  county,  from  the  date  of  the  king*s  proclamation  of  May  21, 
1792,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1798.  In  the  cotyrse  of  this  sum- 
mary they  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  parties  during  the 
violent  political  animosities  which  marked  the  commencement  oT 
the  present  war — the  measures  of  internal  defence  adopted  ia 
consequence  of  the  late  foreign  menaces — the  plans  which  were 
projected  to  remedy  the  scarcity -which  prevailed  in  1795 — and 
the  proceedings  under  the  Internal  Defence  Act  of  the  38th  ^ 
Geo.  lU.  A  supplement  to  the  county  history  contains  copies  of 
addresses,  petitions,  and  other  public  instruments'  which  were 
produced  in  the''  course  of  the  above-mentioned  period. 

Next  follows  a  chronicle  of  events  digested  under  the  heads  of 
Births — ^Marriages — ^Preferments — Promotions — ^Death*. 

A  very  minute  account  of  the  navy,  army,  and  church,  com-r 
poses  the  ensuing  general  division  of  the  work. 

Under  the  article  Law,  we  have  not  only  a  list  of  acting 
magistrates  and  gentlemen  of  the  profession  who  attend  the 
Hants  assizes  apd  sessions,  but  also  reports  of  assize  and  sessions 
causes.  • 

We,  have  ako  a  Ust  of  county  ofScers  and  members  of  par- 
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Iiament—^an  account  of  the  ports  of  the  county-— and  a  list  ot 
,  imports  ^find  export<i  for  1 79B. 

One  of  the  .most  important  divisions  of  the  volume  is  the  state 
of  the  poor,  and  charities  for  their  relief.  - 

The  account  of  the  state  of  agriculture  is  full  and  precise.    . 

'The  antiquities  and  natural  liiatory  of  Hampshire  form  the 
subject  of  two  distinct  Chapters. 

Under  the  head  of  ^  arts  and  sciences^  we  find  only  a  list  of 
pictures  at  Eroadiands,  the  elegant  family  mansion^f  lord  viscoun? 
Palmerston.  " 

In  the  miscellaneous  department  we  jGnd  a  very  satisfactory 
account  of  tlie  conduct  of  the  French  emigrant  clergy  at  Win- 
chester, and  the  case  of  one  of  that  number  who  has  recanted 
the  errors  of  tl\e  Romish  church;  so  that  religious  conversion, 
it  should  seem,  is  not  entirely  in  favour  of  the  catjjiolics.  .  '  • 
:  In  an  appendix  are  contained  provincial  anecdotes  of  John 
Wilfces— the  life  of  Mr.  John  Graves-' — a  considerable  collection 
of  indifferent  poetry — two  essays — ^and  a  review  of  divers  pub- 
lications. 

By  the  irtspection  of  this  skeleton  of  the  work  oiir  readers  wilf 
be  enabled, to  form  their  own  judgement^  as  to  the  merits  of  itsf 
plan*  Our  own  opinion  is  in  favour  of  its  genera^  execution.  In 
the  detail  of  politics  the  ministerial  zeal  of  the  editors  occasionally 
betrays  them  into  supercilious  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
remnant  of  opposition  who  yet  appear  in  parliament:  but  con- 
sidering the  temper  of  the  times,  they  are  generally  as  candid  as 
their  own  interest,  and  perhaps  the\xistence  of  the  work,  will 
admit  of.  They  will  do  .well  to  dismiss  in  their  future  volumes  ' 
the  political  history  of  the  city  of  Winchester.  Why  should  they 
thrust  Upon  the  public  notice  the  particulars  of  the  unconstitutional 
interference  of  noble  ^families  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
lower  house  ?  Besides  this,  die  'minute  detail  of  electioneering 
squabbles  should  not  only  be  beneath  their  notice,  but, 'from 
their  local  situation,  must  necessarily  arid  insensibly  betray 
them  into  injurious  partialities;^  and  v/e  already  find,  by  their 
last  page,  that  lord  Temple  formally  contradicts  a  part  of  their 
statements. 
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AiLT.  l^, — U^ar  proved  to  he  the  real  Cause  of  the  present  Scarcky^  and 
enormous  High  Prrce  of  every  Article  of  Consumption,  tvith  the  only  Ru'    • 
dlcal  Remedies.  By  Robert  iVaitbman,  ^vo,   2s.  Jordan*  iSoo. 

X  HIS  pamphlet  consists  of  two  parts,  the  causes  of  the  present 
distress,  and  their  remedies,  and  is  written  in  strong  and  animated 
language,  supported  in  general  by  strong  facts  and  sound  rca- 
soning.  The  px;esent  war  (for  the  writer  should  have  given  this  title  ~ 
to  his  pamphlet,  as  war  in  itself  does  not  always  produce  scarcity) 
•has  occasioned  our  distress  by  tiie  great  waste  and  increased  con- 
sumption of  provisions  from  the  mode  of  supplying  our  fieets  and  ar- 
mies ;  which  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  improvidence  and 
neglect  of  ministers,  whose  contracts  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  raise 
the  price  of  every  thing  they  require  in  the  markets,  to  the  im- 
mense load  of  public  debt,  and  false  capital  it  has  created  by  paper 
money.  This  last  is  indeed  a  natural  consequence  of  the  public 
debt,  though  it  arises  likewise  froifi  the  strange  measure  of  per-  . 
mitting  a  commercial  house  to  stop  payment  withotit  incurring  the 
penalty  of  bankruptcy,  and  from  the  prodigious  increase  of  taxes. 
These  different  branches  are  explained  fully  and  cleariy,  and  with 
.gi^eat  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

On  the  remedies  proposed  the  writer  has  not  been  so  successful, 
and  many  of  them  are  evidently  chimericaL  The-  first  is  to  terminate 
the  war  itself ;  a  measure  most  assuredly  requisite  for  the  happiness 
of  the  country,  but,  from  various  circumstances,  not  likely  to  take 
place — ^the  cultivation  of  waste  lands^ — ^the  sale  of  crown  lands-— i?- 
crease  of  cottages — the  abolition  or  conunutatio^i  of  tithes^— the  tax- 
ation of  parks— -repeal  of  the  income  tax — reduction  of  military. and 
pleasure  horses— a  new  arrangement  of  the  horse  tax — and  of  the  tax 
on  servants.  The  addition  of  a  new  taK  to  any  that  the  public  are  qt 
'  present  doomed  to  bear,  seems  to  us  a  great  inconsistency  with  the 
author's  general  views.  The  repeal  of.  the  income  tax  we  highly  ap- ' 
prove  of;  and  a  judicious  arrangement  of  various  other  taxes  is  as 
commendable  as  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  it  ever,  to  take  place. 
The  rich  are^  according  to  the  mode  here  proposed*  expected  to  pay 
their  proportion  in  taxation ;  that  is,  the  man  who  maintains  forty  ser-  ' 
vants  is  to  pay  a  progressive  sum  upon  each  beyond  that  paid  for  by 
hini  who  keeps  one  only,  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  propriety  of 
tucha  regulation  is  pointed  out  indeedby  CQmmon  sense  and  justice  j  but 
while  those,  who  haVe  the  modification  of  taxes,  refeain  on  an  average 
half  a  dozen  or  ten  servants  each,  -it  is  a^regulatipa  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  with  their  concurzence.     Jf  (juit'able  taxation,  and 
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tome  of  tlic  rcfonns  proposed  by  this  writer^  might  lighten  our  pre- 
•ent  burdens ;  but  the  system  throughout  is  in  many  respects  so  novel, 
and  altogether  so  immense  4n  its  magnitude,  as  to  mak^  us  tremble 
through  evKiry  nerve.  We  were  astonished  that  the  author  should 
fall  into  the  vulgar  error  about  small  and  great  farms,  as  the  increase 
in  th^  size  of  tlie  farniii  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  increased 
taxation,  and  the  idea  of  prescribing  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  a  farm  is- 
just  so  absurd^  as  to  prescribe  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  a 
litten-drapei'  sliould  be  permitted  to  sell  in  the  course^of  a  year. 

Art.  15. — Letters  of  Cursltcr^  addressed  io  many  of  the  prmcipal  Follti" 
*        cal  Characters  of  the  present  Day.  Svo.  zs.  6d,  Morton.  1800. 

Curtitor  addresses  himself  virith  great  energy  to  several  eminent  pub- 
lic characters;  and  though  he  is  inimical  to  the  general  measures  of  ad- 
^tiistration,  he  reprobates  with  jutft  severity  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  opposition.  But  the  chief  feature  in  the  letters  before  us  is^  the 
unfortunate  and  calamitous  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged — a  war 
./ -described  by  him  to  have  been 

-  *  bcgun...nobody  knows  why,  and  continued  nobody  knows  wliere- 
fore:  whose  object  has  uniformly  been  nobody  knows  what,  and  whose 
termination-will  be  nobody  knows  when:  which  has  been,  according 
to  the  veering  of  the  weather-cock,  a  war  for  religion— -a  war  for  roy- 
alty-—a  war  tor  political  justice — a  war  for* the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 

^  rope- — z,  war  for  our  allies  abroad-7-a  war  for  the  suppreasioi)  of  un^ 
constitutional  opinions  at  home  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  war  for  evely  thing 
but  what  can  ever  justify  the  engaging  in  a  war  at  all.  A  war  that  has 
«pent  more  blood  and  exhausted  more  treasure,  h^s  accumulated 
more  misery  and  produced  more  crimes,  than  any  that  can  be  named 
from  the  day  of  original  sin  to  the  present  moment.*     p.  6r 

These  letters  appeared  first  in  the  Sunday  Review,  and  are  now  re- 
published under  the  writer's  superintendence — a  distinction  which  they 
justly  deserve,  from  their  Very  great  superiority  over  the  generality  of 
newspaper  productions. 

Art.  16.-— -^fi  Investigation  of  the  Caus^  of  the  present  High  Price  ofPra^ 
visfons.  By  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Principle  cf  Population, 
8vo.  I  J*  Johnson.  1800. 

A  new  cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  is  discovered  by  this  ' 
writer,  and  supported  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

*  Let  UB  suppose  a  commodity  in^reat  request  by  fifty  people,  but 
of  which,  from  ^some  failure  in  its  production,  there  is  only  sufficient  to 
supply  forty.  If  the  fortieth  man  from  the  top  have  two  shiliingSy 
•which  he  can  spend  in  this  comniodity,  and  the  thirty-:!ine  above  him 
more,  in  various  proportions,  and  the  ten  below  all  less,  the  actual 
price  of  the  articlie,  according  to  the  genuine  principles  of tra/le,  will 
be  two  shillings.  If  more  be  asked,  the  <vhole  will  hot  be  sold,  be- 
cause there  are  only  forty  who  have  as  much  as  two  shillings  to  spend 
in  the  article ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  asking  less,  because  tUc 
whole  may  be  disposed  of  at  that  sum. 
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..•-Let  usauppose,  now,  that  somebody  gives  the  ten  poor  men,  who 
were  excluded,  a  shilling  a-piece.     The  wholr  fifty  can  now  offer  two 
shilling*,  the  price  which  wus  before  asked.     According  to  every  ge-* 
,nuine  principle  of  fair  trading,  the  commodity  must  immediately  rise. 
If  it  do  not,  I  would  ask  upon  what  principle  are  ten  out  of  the  fifty^ 
who  are  able  to  offer  two  shillings,  to  be  rejected?  For  still,  accordmg 
to  the  supposition,  therfe  is  only  .enough  for  forty.     The  two  shilling* 
of  a  poor  man  are  just  as  good  as  the  two  shillings  of  a  ricli  poej  and^ 
if  we  interfere  to  prevent  the  commodity  from  rising  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  ten,  whoever  they  may  be,  yre  must  toss  up,  draw  lots, 
raffle,  or  fight,  to  detennine  who  are  to  be  excludedr    It  would  be  Be- 
yond my  present  purpose  to  chter  into  the  q>iestion,  whether  any  of 
,  these  modes  would  be  more  cKgible,  for  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities of  a  country,  than  the  sordid  distinction  of  mpn^y  5  but  ter- 
tainly,  according  to  the  customs  of  all  civilized  and  enlightened  ns^ 
tions,  and  according  to  every  acknowledged  principle  ofccmimerctrf 
id»  aling,  the  price  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  that  p<»iit  which  will  pitrt- 
it  beyond  the  power  of  ten  opt  of  the  fifty  to  pur^ihfase.     This  point 
will,  perhaps,  be  half-a-crown  or  more,  which  will  now  become  the 
price  of  the  commodity,  '  Let  another  shilling  a-pieC«  be  given  to  the 
/excluded  ten  :  all  will  now  be  able  to  offer  half^-crawn.     The  price 
must  in  consequence  immediately  rise  to  three  shillings  or  more,  and 
so  on  toties  quoties,^    ^•5* 

This  reasoning  ;8  just  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  supported  by  tW 
principle  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ;  a  name,  which,  when  thie  idle 
declamation  of  self-sufficient,  interested,'  and  ignorant  mei»  has  sjibw 
sided,  ?vill,  from  the  late  attempts  to  obscure  its  honour,  continue  to 
increase  in  celebrity,     *  The  actual  price,  at  which  a  commodity  i» 
sold,  is  compounded  of  its  natural  price,  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
brotght  to  market,  allowing  the  usual  profit  in  times  of  moderate  j?lenr 
ty,  and  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand.'     Now,  in  Clicsfe 
,     times,  the  price  at  which  wheat  can  be  brought  to  market  has  in* 
preased  from  several  causes,  the  §upply  has  beten  scanty,  and  tlic  de- 
paand  augmented;  consequently  the  price  of  wheat  must  have  increased 
-  . — but  why  shpuldit  have  increased  in  so  great  a  proportion  ?  This  we 
cannot  ijiipute,  as  our.  autlior  does,  to  the  supjplies  granted  to  the 
poor,  which  have  but  a  small  effect — ^we  may  say  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  efTect  arising  from  other  causes;  and  it  is  tb  be  observed 
particulariy,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  poor,  who  are  relieved 
by  parish  benefactions,  feed  on  barley,  not  wheat.  On  this  subject  w<». 
^ust  keep  ip  viey^r  the  last  article,  which  may  assist  us  considerably  ia 
our  explanation.  The  nature  of  the  demand  is  to  be  considered.  Sup- 
posing the  natural  inhubitants  of  ii  country  to  remain  equally  jiumerous 
for  three  successive  yeai^,  the  first  producing  little  more  thaa  an  ave- 
rage crop,  the  second  a  little  less  than  an  average  crop,  the  third  con- 
siderably under  an  average  crop,  and  that  at  the  ^expiration  of  this  pe- 
riod the  n'.imber  of  actual  inhabitants  arc  increased  in  the  proportion 
pf  eleven  to  ten  by  the  iufluj^  of  foreigners  distributed  not  untiqually 
pver  the  whole  country:  in  this  pas^  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the  last  year,, 
must  be  higher  than  in  the  first,  gnd  some  df  theJnhabitants  wUl  be  re- 
/   jduced  to  live  on  different  grain.     But  if  the  new  settlers,  instead  of. 
Jsreirig  dispersed  over  the  whole  cotmtry  live  in  one  consociate  sppt,  the 
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price  of  wh^at  must  a^in  be  very  considerably  raised  from  the  nec^ 
sary  price  of  carriage  being  now  so  much  augmented.  In  this  state 
Great  Britain  exists  at  present:  the  influx  of  foreigner8^  produces  some 
effect,  but  the  number  of  indigenous  injiabitants^  who  now  feed  on 
12irheat,  compared  with  those  vrtio  were  accustomed  to  employ  this  es- 
culent, is  very,  considerably  i^icreased.  The  generality  have  left  the 
pkc^  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  consuming  a  very  small  quan- 
tity,  and  now  live  not  only  oa  wheat  alone,  but  on  the  finest  part  of 
.  It.  They  are  now  in  our  fleets  and  annies :  and  the  mode  of  purchasing 
for  them  is  also  a  novelty  ;  at  the  px-escnt  moment  we  meet  w:ith  but, 
pne  great  purchaser^  who  can  never  be  expected  to  make  his  bargains  i« 
thectieapeSt  manncr.>nor  to  castthe  same  watchful  eye  over  the  purchase 
cd  gisiin  as  the  merchant!*  If  we  add  to  this  the  depreciation  of  money 
by  the  increase  of  it,  or  rather' it's  representative,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  discover  the  real  causes  of  tl^e  increased  price  of  wheat,  which  can- 
not ac^ain  subside  until  the  consumption  is  restored  to  its  psual  level» 
and  t;he  purchasers  tire  distributed  ia  tlic  usual  manner. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  this  able  writer  endeavours  to  stem  *  the  por 
pular  clamour  headed  by  the  lord  chief  justice.'  All  good  men  are  in 
our  opinion  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  the  same  cause,  or  our 
barns  may  be  burnt,  our  markets  deranged,  and  our  country-  made  ^, 
'  frej  to  anarpby  afid  confusion*  His  remarks  also  on  the  inconsistency 
•ipf  the  two  outcries,  the  one  against  middle-men,  and  the  other  in  fskr 
vour  of  small  farms,  are  just  and  pertinent ;  and  we  see,  with  increasing 
*itisfaction,  that  thg  nature  of  the  assize  of  bread  begins  to  be  better 
understood,  and  that  several  other  pamphlets  ajgree  with  this  in  wish- 
ing that  « the  legislature  would  interfere  no  farther  than  to  abolish 
that  assize.'  We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  pamphlet  than  its  bulk 
Alight  warrant;  but  there  is  novelty  in  the  mode  of  ti"eating  the  subject-j 
Snd  though  we  differ  from  the  writer  in  his  leading  principle  in  th«' 
workj  as.weli  as  in  his  Essay  on  Population,  we  give  him  the  utmost 
credit  for  his  ingenuity,  and  thp  rectitude  of  his  intentions. 

Art.  17. — T&e  True  Qauses  of  our.  present  Distress  fw  Provisions  s 

•  *iuith  a  natural y  easy^  c^nd  effectual  Plan  for  the  future  Prevention  ofsif 
greft  a  Calamity,  With  some  Hints  respecting  the  absolute  Necessity  of  an 
increased  Population^     By  WiUiarjfi  Brooh^  F,  S.  ji,     $yo.    Zf*    jSy- 

.  monds.  iS.opf  . 

•  The  present  distress  in  this  country  is  ascribed  to  the  monopoly  of 
farms,  tbtr  number  of  horses,  the  neglect  in  breeding  cattle,  disuse  of 
^sh,*tithes,  hop-grounds,  ind  neglept  of  orchards,     pn  these  subject^ 
sbme  judicious  remarks  are  made,  though  we  are  far  from  subscribing 
to  all  the  author's  conclusions^    The  mpnopoly  of  farms  is  jpi  trite  subr 
ject.     In  the  distinction  between  gVeat  and  spall  farms,  top  muph  is 
ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  the  latter^    ^IJesides,  who.  is  to  draw  the 
limit  between  a  great  and  small  farm?  Wfiat  legislature  will  prescribe 
the  bounds  tb;the  )lize  of  a  farm,  when  it  does  not  prescribe  what  is 
Bir  more  necessaty,  any  limits  to  the  possession  of  lanjied  property  ?  * 
We  may  also  observe,  that  the  ruin  of  the  sm^ll  farmer  is  "not  occar 
sioned  by  monopoly,  which  cannot  take  place  in  farming,  but  is  th^ 
necessary  effect  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country.    A  farmer  with 
tiyepty  acres  in  England  must  be  a  greater  slave  than  tlje  mpst  hhgf 
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nous  negro  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Avith  all  possible  success  would 
see  the  profits  of  his  labour  eaten  up  by  the  taxes,^  the  tythes,  and  the 
poor  rates.  When  the  farms  were  in  general  small,  the*  capital  neces- 
sary to  stock  the  farm  and  purchase  the  implements  of  husbandry- 
was  small  Ukeivise;  the  increase  of  taxation  has  necessarily  increased  this 
capital,  and  vvith  it  the  extent  of  the  farms.  If  taxation  should  con*. 
tinue  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  out  farins  must  annually  increase.  Oil 
the  subject  of  horses  we  agi;ee  entirely  with  our  author ;  the  number 
kept  in  this,  kingdom  is  enormous,  and  the  quantity  of  land  sown  fof^ 
the  food  of  horses  is  very  nearly  equal  to  that  for  human  consump- 
tion. Thus  our  horses  diminish  the  supplies  requisite  for  our  fellow-, 
creatures,  and  our  politics  strike  at  the  sources  of  our  population ;  fqor 

*  Who,  that  has  his  country's  welfare  at  heart,  but  must  reprobate 
in  the  strongest  terms  that  unnatural  and  impolitic  act,  called  the 
Marriage  A.ct,  which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  world  ?  A  law,  al. 
though  far  from  answering  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  framers  of  it, 
has  caused  more  vice  and  disease  in  the  land  than  the  plague  itself 
would.*    p.  31. 

On  the  resources  to  be  derived  from  our  fisheries  the  writer'*  i«* 
marks  are  excellent ;  but  he  forgets  that  the  duties  on  salt  are  an  ef* 
fectualbar  to  the  great  advantages  that  plight  be  derived  from- them. 
For  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis  he  advises,  with  great  pro^ 
priety,  that  a  fish-market  should  iJe  erected  at  Hungcrford,  and  one 
on  the  Surry  side  of  the  river,  as  Billingsgate  is  too  small  and  too  fa- 
vourable to  monopoly.  We  could  with  pleasure  select  many  other  useful 
Jbints  from  this  work  ;  and,  though  we  do  not  aigree  with  Mn  Brooke 
in  dignifying  the  Turks  with  the  epithet  of  *  wipe  and  experieijtced,** 
we  can  exhort  our  legislator  to  meditate  on  many  sound  truths  whick 
^re  here  laid  before  the  public,  .  .  .    , 

^RT.  18. — A  short  inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Monopoly  and  ForC' 
staUing,  By  Edward  Morris j  Esq,  Barrister  at  Law*  Svo,  Is,  .Cadcll 
ttifJDavies.    1800. 

From  the  number  of  pamphlets  lying  around  us  on  the  present 
Scarcity,,  and  tjie  common  topics  of  npionopoly,  &.c.  we  apply  with, 
pleasure  to  this  short  inquiry,  and  can  recommend,  and  earnestly  re- 
commend, it  to  tjie  perusal  of  our  readers,  trusting  that  it  may  either 
lead  them  t6,  or  fix  them  firmly  in,  a  right  train  of  reasoning  on  subjects, 
of  th^greatest  importance  aswellas  continual  discussion.  The  principle* 
of  Adam  Smith  are  presejited  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view  in  a  narrow 
compass.  Proper  compliments  are  paid  to  the  memory  of  lord  chief- 
Justice  Coke;  but  the  notoriety  of  his  errors  on  political  economy,  and 
the  freedom  of  trade,  are  duly- noticed.  The  authority  of  the  lord 
chief;rjust'ce,  in  his  own  department,  ought  to  be  of  conriderable 
weight;  but  when  he  travelled  qtit  of  the  record,  when  he,  was -carried 
into  the  interior  of  a  manufacture,  or  stood  arnongst  the  market  peo- 
ple, and  talked  of  buying  and  selling,  he  made  as  bad  a  figure  as  a  hig-  , 
gler  or  a  journeyman  pin-maker  would  in  haranguing  a  jury  from  the 
JCing^s  Bench  on  a  question  of  law.  Our  author  considers  the  policy 
yf  the  legislat;urein  former  times,  and  of  parliaments  in  more  modern  5 
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he  shows  the  nature  of  trade  by  plain  instances,  and  points  out  the  con- 
sequences of  the.  interference  of  the  legislature,  as  well  as  the  folly  of 
the  present  out<:ry  against  monopolists,  middle-men,  forestallers,  &c. 
The  whole  of  this  performance  is  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner; 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ^capitulating  part  of  it  in  the  writer** 
words. 

*  To  reserve  com  atpne  time  in  order  to  distribute  it  at  another,  to 
take  com  from  any  one  market  in  order  to  convey  it  to  another,  occa-r 
mons  no  national  evil ;  the  com  is  equally  consumed,  though  the 
mouths  which  consume  it  are  not  the  same:  so  far  from  having  any  pre* 
judicial  effect,  if  the  scarcity  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  conveyed  be 
greater  than  in  that  from,  which  it  was  taken,  the  public  is  materially 
relieved.  Our  object  ought  to  be,  not  that  corn  or  any  other  article  of 
jprovision  should  be  plentiful  at  any  particular  time  or  any  particular 
place,  but  that  it  should  be  found  plentifully,  if  possible,  but  at  all 
events  in  equal  distribution  throughout  the  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  over  -every  part*  of  the  kingdom. 

*  A  number  of  the  plans  recently  proposed  have  a  tendency  ta  dis- 
trub  this  due  and  seasonable  di)stribution.  The  recommendation  of  land* 
lofds  to  their  tenants  to  thresh' out  their  cprn  for  immediate  sale,  aiid 
the  sale  of  com  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  price,  are  both  of  this  nature. 
The  reKef  which  is  afforded  by  this  supply  at  one  period  is  slight,  in 
comparison  with  the  rigorous  abstinence  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence at  another  j  as  these  measures  connot  increase  the  quantity  of 
eoro  in  tlie  country.  By  lowering  the  price  at  one  period  they  only 
advance^t  in  a  much  greater  proportion  at  another  j  the  corn  h  on  the 
^whole4earer  inrtead  of  cheaper;  and  these  persons,  though  well-inten- 
tlo-ned,  are  aggravating  the  distress  which  they  mean  to  alleviate.  If 
die  reasoning  of  the  .preceding  pages  be  correct,  the  influence  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  corn  trade  is  our  only  channel  of  relief.  The 
effect  of  their  interference,  is  to  procure  an  increased  supply  from  tlie  ■ 
stock  of  other  countries,  and  to  induce  a  judicious  management  of  our 
own ;  the  **  forestaller,**  and  the  *^  regrater"  are  not  distinguish-^ 
aWe  from  dealers  of  any  other  denomination..  In  their  expectation  of 
profit  all  persons  who  intervene  between  the  grower  and  consumer  must 
be  governed  by  the  same  principle  ;  and,  according  to  this  principle, 
their  interest  in  the  regulation  of  thfe  price  coincides  with  that  of  the 
public  :  l^ese  several  modes  of  sale  are  contrivances  of  particular  deal- 
ers, with  the  hope  of  gaining  an  advantage  over  their  competitors;  their 
t-end^cy  isto  fix  the  due  price  with  greater  accuracy  ;  to  raise  the 
price*  when  it  is  more  salutary  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  higlitr/ 
andt-o  reduce  the  price  when  it  is  consistent  with  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  the  public  that  it  should  be  lower. 

*  It  is  evident  that  the  same  reasoning' which  has  been  hitherto  con- 
fined to  corn,  is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  article  of  commel'ce. 
The  divisions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  employments  of  thcvdifte- 
i^t  persons  concerned,  n>u8t  have  arisen  ff-om  their  being  the  founda- 
tion of  superior  ^kilL  The  necessary  consequence  to  the  public  m.iist 
have  been  a  better  and  cheaper  supply.  These  modes  of  cortducting 
trade  have  an  influence  the  direct  reverse  of  that  v»^hich  they  were  supif 
posed  to  nare  by  the  framers  of  the  prohibitions.'     p.  ^^^ 
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Kkr*  t^^'^^Ihquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  f hie  and  present 
Scarcity  and  High  Price  of  Provisions y  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rigm  Ham 
Earl  Spencer^  JC.G.  ^c.  Wright.  2s,  i8do. 

A'  very  judicious,  sensible,  and  modest  inquiry,  containing  thuch  ' 
information  on  the  nature  of  middle-men,  which  cannot,  ia  these  times 
of  wretched  ignorance,  and  we  may  say  biVotry,  on,  this  subject,  be  too 
much  dilFused  among  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It 
is  a  disgrace  to  some  of  the  higher  orders  that  they  should  stand  iti 
need  of  this  information  ;  and  the  lower  are  to  be  pitied  if,  through 
misrepresentations,  which  they  have  not  the  power  of  correcting,  they 
should  be  occasionally  hurried  into  excesses.  The  assize  of  bread  tt^ 
justly /eprobatcd  in  thi^  work  as  pernicious  to  the  community.  The 
remedies  proposed  to  the  evils  under  which  we  labour  ai*e: — i. Importa- 
tion of  com  by  a  free  trade  with  the  assistance  of  bounties.  2.  The 
abolition  of  the  assize.  3.  Restraining  prosecutions  against  dealer* 
in  corn,  or  a  new  modification  of  the  laws  on  this  -subject.  4.  En- 
ibrcmg  the  act  respecting  stale  bread.  5.  Stoppage  of  the  distilleiies, 
and  of  the  manufacturing  of  starch  and  hair-powder.  In  all  these  tc4 
medics  we  heartily  concur  with  our  autjior,  and  cannot  conceive  hmr 
.  those  pebple  can  pretend  to  humanity  and  ceconomical  regulations  in 
their  families  who  waste  aff^  m]uch'  flour,  in  th^  shape  of  powder,  on 
their  heads,  as  would  afford  good  breakfasts  for  numbers  of  families  <5f 
the  poor.  We  trust  that  this  pamphlet,  with  Mr.  Morris's  admirable 
work  on  the  same  subject,  will  considerably  operate  in  removing  many 
of  those  odious  and  impolitic  prejudices  which  are  at  present  too  g^*- 
neral  amongst  us,  and  are  a  disgrace  ^o  the  nation^ 

Art.  lo^^^^'-A  temperate  Discussion  of  the  Causes  which  have  led  to  the  pre* 
sent  high  Price  of  Bread.  Addressed  to  the  plain  Sense  of  the  People,  Svo^ 
;    is*_  Wright.  i8oo.  ^         . 

TW  scarcity  is  here  attributed  to  two  bad  harvests,  and  to  the  dis- 
propoirtidn  between  the  consumption  and  growth  of  com  in  the  island. 
The  oittcry  against  monopolisers,  regraters,  farmers,  millers,  &c.  is 
justly  i-cprobated,  and  the  absurdity  ofit,  notwithstanding  the  high  aui 
thprity  on  which  it  is  founded,  plainly  demonstrated.  The  share  whic&  - 
foreign  hostilities  iittve  in  contributing  to  the  scarcity  is  denied  fro^n 
ftie  nature  of  the  corn-returns,  during  peace  and  war,  for'aboVe  the 
last  hundred  years;  btit  the  circumstances  iri which  this  differs  from  anf 
preceding  war  are  not  considered.  The  mischief  of  a  maximum  ii 
clearly  sliown;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  useful  and  temper^t^  di«j 
cussion.     Those  chief  points  ai*e  to  be  seen  ia  the  following  extract ; 

\  What  then  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  of 
bread  is  not  the  effect  of  monopoly  and  combination — ^is  not  the  effect  - 
of  the  speculations  of  the  farmer,  the  corn-dealer,  or  the  miller—- is  not 
the  consequence  of  the  war.  All  these  things  have  their  weight  in 
the  scale,  but  it  is  not  great  or  preponderating.  It  is  the  effect  of  an 
ordinary  consumption  considerably  exceeding  our  ordinary  produce, 
and  of  a  produce,  in  the  last  and  in  the  present  years>  below  the  aye;- 
Tagfe ;  the  price  is  still  further  augmented  by  the  increased  wealth  of 
the  nation,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  in  the  Value^  of  money. 
TKe  remedies  for  this  evil  of  high  price  arc  not  to  inflame  the  mob 
against  monopolists'— to  restrain  the  freedom  of  the  trade  in  com,  or  to 
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fetter  aftd  che^k  the  commerce  of  the  nation^  The  obvious  remedies 
are,  the  more  limited  use  of  wheat,  and  a  further  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  it,  and  the  extension  of  our  com  land,  by  the  removal 
of  every  impediment  which  obstructs  general  enclosure  ;  and  by  taking 
such  measures  as  would  tend  to  give  greater  encqiuragement  to'  the 
cultivation  of  arable  land.  At  present  many  circumstances  operate 
which  have  a  direct  contrary  tendency ;  the  tithe  of  arable  land  is 
much  heavier  than  of  grass  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  horses  kept 
for  pleasure  affords,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  more  encouragement  to 
the  cultivation  of  hay  than  of  corn.'    p.  32. 

Art.  21. — Thoughts  on  the  present  Price  of  Provisions  ^  their  Causes  and 
Remedies  ;  addressed  to  all  Ranks  of  People,  By  an  Independent  Gentle-, 
man,  ^'oo.  2s,  Reynolds.   i8cx5. 

Xhis  independent  gentleman,  among  the  general  causes  he  assigns 
for  the  scarcity,  produces  the  following  for  his  seventh  and  last. 

.  *  The  increase  of  that  spirit  of  rapacity  and  speculation  which,  with 
the  new  doctrines  on  almost  every  other  subject,  seems  to  pervade  all 
orders  and  ranks  of  men,  blinding  them  to  aU  interests  but  their  own^ 
and  even  those  the  most  present  and  most  blended  vdth  immediate  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  and  inducing  them  to  hold  all  public:principle,  nay, 
all  regard  for  every  thing,  and  every  individual  beyond  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  self,  and  its  immediate  connexions,  as  the  extreme  of  folly, 
"^orthy  only  the  contempt  of  the  more  enlightened  ;  a  contempt,  in- 
deed, with  which  we  find  it  but  too  generally  treated.'   p.  3. 

The  cause  of  this  cause  might  have  employed  this  gentleman's  mind 
in  a  much  better  manner  than  the  hackneyed  declamations  against  farm- 
ers; middle-men,  monopolizers,  &c.  against  whom  he  advances  the 
vulgar  and  futile  arguments,  tending  to  destroy  all  freedom  of  trade,  a| 
well  as  all  national  prosperity  and  public  justice.  He  is  our  advocate 
for  the  absurdest  of  all  measures — a  maximum,  and  vindicates  it  by  the 
Jaw  on  interest  5  a  law,  whose  inexpedience  and  impropriety  has  been 
already  exposed  in  more  than  one  political  essay  of  importance,  and 
which  may  perhaps  re-occupy  the  attention  of  our  legislature.  That 
jjn  author,  after  the  inquiry  m^e  on  the  last  crop,  should  assert  that 
there  is  no  scarcity,  appears  to  us  the  height  of  indiscretion  ;  but  in 
these  cases,  every  one  who  advances  the  assertion  should,  at  she  same 
timti  infoMn  the  public  from  what  counties  }ie  derives  his  knowledge. 

/Art.  22. — Observations  on  the  present  high  Price  of  Provisions.  In  "a 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Inhabitants  of  Hampshire,  By  Johh 
DuthyjEsq,  %vo,   is,  Crosby.   1 800. 

The  supposed  causes  of  the  present  high  price  of  provisions  are  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads : — i.  An  increased  consumptiqii. 
a. -A  diminished  produce.  3.  An  increase  in  the  expence  of  raising 
'  that  produce.  4.  A  monopoly,  under  which  section  the  popular  chi- 
"mour  against  monopolists  is  refuted  ;  and  the  real  monopolist,  tf  there 
^e  any,  is  shown  to  be  the  minister.  The  manner  in  which  he  can  be 
the  only  monopolist  is  well  delineated,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  is 
iipunded  on  truth.  The  great  master  mischief  is  asserted  ^o  be  the 
wai:,  'and  cons^e^ uently  the  grand  remedy  %q  be  peace.     The  jiuthor 
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writjES  with  a  manly  disregard  of  the  imputation  of  jacobinism  cast  on ' 
every  person  who  think-s  differently  from  the  ministerial  circle  ;  but  a 
degree  of  asperity  ^ight  have  been  propitious  to  the  circulation  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  the  bold  truths  repeated  in  it  will  certainly  render  him 
liable  to  much  asperity  in  return, 

Art.  23. — The  Scarcity  of  Wheat  considered  :  or^  a  Statement  of  the  Im* 
policy  of  the  late  and  present  Price  of 'Wheat,  the  Consequences  resulting 
from  ity  and  Means  suggested  for  Its  Prevention  in  future  :  in  luhlch  the 
flagrant  Practices  of  Farmers y  Millers ,  and  Bakers,  are  exposed,  and  the 
Corn  Laws  fully  investigated.  By  the  Rev.  jf,  Malham,  Vicar  of  HeU 
ton,  Dorset,  y^c.  8vo.   u.  Wallis.   1800. 

If  the  <  flagrant  practices'  ascribed  to  farmers,  millers,  and  bakers,  in 
this  pamphlet,  are  really  founded  in  truth,  and  not  in  this  writer's  ima- 
gination, he  is  highly  culpable  in  not  making  a  regular  charge  against 
the  culprits,  with  whoni  he  is  acquainted,  before  the  proper  magistrate. 
But  if  no  such  things  have  really  taken  place  in  this  country  in  the 
manner  he  represents  them,  he  is  then  highly  culpable,  in  times  like  the 
present,  for  propagating  false  reports.  In  a  similar  case  the  magi- 
strates of  Cambridgeshire  have  lately  shown  a  good  example  to  their 
brethren  in  other  counties.  A  strange  speech  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mon Hall  of  London,  stating  a  most  atrocious  action  pretended  to 
have  been  perpetrated  in  Ciambridgeshire.  The  audience  were  shocked 
at  the  recital,  not  conceiving  it  possible  that- a  person  should  stand  up 
in  such  an  assembly,  and  utter  such  a  charge  without  the  best 
grounds  for  his  assertion.  The  Cambridgeshire  magistrates  read  the 
tale  with  astonishment ;  they  had  never  heard  of  it  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods  ;  they  instituted  an  inquiry,  sifted  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  found  the  whole  to  be  a  falsehood.  Thus,  by  a  proper 
spirit,  they  vindicated  their  county  from  iqfamy,  and  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic, under  the  signature  of  their  worthy  chairman,  an  account  of  the 
steps  they  had  taken  in  this  transaction.  We  recommend  the  same 
line  of  conduct  to  the  magistrates  of  Wltshire,  and  we  shall  then  have 
either  fewer  innuendoes  against  nameless  farmers  and  millers,  or  the 
true  culprits  will  be  properly  punished. 

RELIGION. 

Art.  24. — A  Practical  Improvement  of  the  Divine  Counsel  and  Conduct  $ 
attempted  in  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Decease  of  William  Cowper^ 
^sq.  Preached  at  Olney,  18  May  l8oo.  By  Samuel  Greatheed. 
8i?o.     I  J".     Williams.     1800. 

Whatever  relates  to  so  worthy,  but  unfortunate,  a  character  as  the 
late  Mr.  Cowper,  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  public,  who  have 
been  so  often  amused  by  his  playful  sallies,  captivated  by  his  original 
and  unrivalled  genius-^unrivalled  we  mean  by  nis  contemporaries,  and, 
what  is  more  tq  his  merit  still,  excited  to  virtue  and  religion  by  his 
warning  voice  and  his  powerful  invitations.  The  Jircfeut  sermon, 
however,  has  a  peculiar  claim  to  attention,  from  its  containing  t  de- 
tailed, and  we  believe  a  faithful,  biography  of  this  amiable  and  ex- 
traordinary man, — a  biography  which  cannot  be  peruaed  without  an 
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intermixture  of  the  warmest  veneration  and  t\k  most  heartfelt  pity/ 
■  The  text  is  from  Isaiah,  Iv.  8,  9.  . 

*  For  my  thoughts  (are)  not  your  thoughts,  neither  (are)  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord,  For  (as J)  the  heavens  are  higher 
Jthan  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts.*     p.  x. 

It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Olney,  *  without  distinction 
*  of  religious  persuasions,'  and  preached  in  the  Dissenting  Chapel^ 
where  Mr.  Cowper  was  wont  to  associate.  It  is  dedicated  to  lady 
Hesketh,  his  relation  and  executrix.  From' the  narration  presented 
in  the  pages  before  us,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  born  of  re- 
spectable parents,  and  related  to  many  famiHes  of  great  affluence  and 
noble  rant.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  eventually  possessed 
an  appointment  highly  lucrative  and  honourable.  In  holding  this 
situation,  however,  it  would  be  occasionally  necessary  for  him  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords ;  and,  sych  was  his  natural  ti- 
midity and  dejection  of  mind,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
comply  with  this  part  of  his  duty.    . 

*  Several  affecting  circumstances  concurred  to  increase  the  agony 
of  his  mind,  while  revolving  the  consequences  of  relinquishing  the 
post  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  ;  and  he  wished  for  madness, 
as  tlie  only  apparent  means  by^which  his  perplexity  and  distress  could 
,bc  terminated.  A  desperation,  of  which  few  among  mankind  can 
form  a  suitable  conception,  but  which  it  may  be  hpped  many  will  re-  ^ 
gard  with,  tender  pity,  drov/e  him  to  attempt  self-murder ;  and  the 
manner  of  his  preservation  in  life,  or  rather  his  restoration  to  it,  in-  • 
dkated  an  unusual  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God.  His 
friends  no  longer  persisted  in  urging  him  to  retain  his  office.  It  was 
resigned  j  and  with  it  his  flattenng  prospects  vanished,  and  his  con- 
nexions with  the  world  dissolved.'     p.  II, 

From  this  period  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under  the  most  un- 
happy alienation  of  mind,  combined  with  the  most  gloomy  views  of 
jcligion ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  related  to  his  own  future  state. 

*  Instead  of  finding  relief  from  reading,  every  book  he  opened,  of 
.  whatever  kind,  seemed  to  him  adapted  to  increase  his  distress,  which 

became  so  pungent  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  usual  rest,  and  to  render 
his  broken  slumbers  equally  miserable  with  his  waking  hours.  While 
in  this  state,  he  was  visited  by  the  late  Rev,  Martin  Madan,  who  was 
related  to, him.  By  explaining  from  the  Scriptures  the  doctrine  ©f 
original  sin,  Mr.  Madan  convinced  him  that  all  mankind  were  on  the 
same  level  with  himself  before  God.  The  atonement  and  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  were  set  forth  to  him  as  the  remedy  which  his  case  re- 
quired ;■  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  order  to  experience 
the  blessings  of  this  salvation,  excited  his  earnest  desire  for  the  at- 
tainment. His  mind  derived  present  ease  from  these  important 
truths,  but  still  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  this  faith  was  in  his 
own  power.  The"^ollowing  day  he  a?ain  sunk  under  the  horroi-s  of 
perdition ;  and  that  distraction  which  he  had  sought  ar.  a  refuge  from 
thc'fcarof  man  now  seized  him  amidst,  his  terrors  of  eternal  judge- 
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menu  .  A  vein  of  self-loathing  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  insa- 
nity ;  and  his  faculties  were  so  completely  deranged,  that  the  attempt 
which  he  had  lately  deplored  as  an  impardonable  transgression  now 
appeared  to  him  an  indispensable  work  6f  piety.  He  therefore  re- 
peated his  assault  upon  his  own  life,  under  the  dreadful  delusion 
that  it  was  right  to  rid  the  earth  of  guch  a  sinner,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  was  accomplished  his  future  misery  would  be  the  more  tolerable. 
His  purpose  being  again  mercifully  frustrated,  he  became  at  length 
familiar  with  despair,  and  suffered  it  to  be  alleviated  by  conversation 
with  a  pious  and  humane  physician  at  St.  Albans,  under  whose  care 
he  had  happily  been  placed.'     p.  12. 

The  conversation  of  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial  to  him.  He  recovered,  by  degrees,  a  considerable  portion 
of  cheerfulness  ;  and  with  this  a  hope  that  he  should  finally  be  ac-  , 
cepted  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  Under  these  happier  impressions,  he 
composed  several  excellent  hymns  of  pious  exultation,  as  also  many 
of  the  sportive  and  lighter  pieces  of  his  moral  poetry.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  however,  he  unfortunately  relapsed  into  his  former  state  . 
of  dreadful  melancholy  5  and  this  *attack  was  of  long  duration  in- 
deed. 

*  At  times^  however,  *  after  more  than  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted 
despair,  some  transient  changes  of  h^3  mental  sensations  admitted  a 
gleam  of  hope,  of  which,  he  immediately  availed  himself  for  a  re* 
newal  of  intercourse  with  God.  He  prayed  in  private  as  before  his 
affliction,  and  even  his  slumbers  were  thus  delightfully  occupied.  He 
has  spoken  of  such  nights,  compared  with  those  he  usually  endured, 
as  passed  on  a  bed  of  rose-leaves  instead  of  fiery  tortures^  and  as  a 
transition  from  h^U  to  heaven.  These  lucid  intervals  were  unhappily 
50  short,  that  he  never  resumed  his  attendance  on  public  worship* 
The  most  tolerable  days  that  he  spent  in  the  customary  state  of  his 
mind  he  has  described  to  me  as  begun  with  traces  of  horror  left  by 
the  most  frightful  dreams.  The  forenoon,  being  employed  in  com- 
position, became  gradually  less  distressing.  Before  dinner  he  usually 
walked  two  hours ;  and  the  air,  the  rural  prospects,  and  muscular 
exercise,  contributed  to  his  further  relief.  If  at  dinner,  and  during 
the  afternoon,  he  had  the  company  of  an  intimate  friend  or  two, 

.  which  was  frequently  the  case  during  the  last  ten  years  that  he  lived 
in  this  neighbourhood,  their  conversation  seemed  to  afford  the  prin- 
cipal alleviation  to  his  habitual  burden.  The  evening  v/as  commonly 
employed  in  reading  aloud  to  some  friend  who  resided  with  him ;  for, 
such  was  the  care  of  God  over  this  ainiable  sufferer,  that  he  never 
was  left  without  some  companion,  whose  heart  the  Lord  disposed  to 
sacrifice  every  comfort  for  his  presei-vation  and  relief.  But  as  night 
approached,  his  gloom  of  mind  regularly  increase<V;  and  when  he 
went  to  his  bed,  it  was  not  to  rest,  but  to  be  again  harassed  in 
dtunber  with  th«  terrifying  images  of  a  bewildered  fancy,,  neither 
r-estrained  by  the  controul  of  reason,  nor  diverted  by  external  oh-  " 
jects.  -  '^      '^^ 

*  Of  the  general  condition  of  his  mind,  during  the  last  seven 
y^ars/  of  his  abode  in  thi^  vicinity,  which  certainly  were  the  most 

*  t^aiMjuil  that-  he  passed  in  the  latter  part,  of  his  .life,,  the  best  judgtv 
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mcnt  may  be  fonned  from  his  own  expressions,  in  a  poem  written  • 
toward  the  close  of  that  interval.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  unex- 
pected acquisition  of  a  small  pprtrait  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had 
lost  more  than  half  a  century  before,  but  had  never  ceased  to  remem- 
ber with  the  warmest  gratitude  and  the  fondest  affection.  Having 
described  her's  and  his  father's  passage  through  this  life  to  a  heavenly 
world,  under  the  figure  of  a  voyage  speedily  and  prosperously  termi- 
nated, he  naturally  reverts,  in  the  same  metaphorical  language,  to 
the  distressing  contrast  which  his  own  situation  and  prospects  pre- 
sented. 

**  But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  v/inds  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd. 
Sails  ript,  seams  op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And,  day  by  day,  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'rous  course.  • 

But  oh  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he, 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me." 

*  The  principal  pleasure  that  our  excellent  neighbour  appeared  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  was  indeed  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
happiness  of  others.  Instead  of  being  provoked  to  discontent  and 
envy  by  contrasting  their  cor. forts  with  his  own  afflictions,  there 
evidently  was  not  a  benefit  that  he  knew  to  be  enjoyed  by  others 
which  did  not  afford  him  sensible  satisfaction — not  a  sufferinff  they 
endured  that  did  not  add  to  his  pain.  To  the  happiness  of  them 
who  were  privileged  with  opportunities  of  showing  their  esteem  for 
him  lie  was  most  tenderly  alive.  The  advancement  of  the  knowledge 
of  Chrjst  in  the  world  at  large  was  always  near  his  heart ;  and  what- 
ever concerned  the  general  welfare  of  mankind  was  interesting  to  him, 
secluded  as  he  was  from  the  public,  and  in  common  from  religious  so- 
ciety. In  like  manner,  from  his  distant  retreat,  he  viewed  with 
painful  sensations  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  of  sin  in  every 
shape.  His  love  to  God,  though  unassisted  by  a  hope  of  divine  fa-^ 
vour,  was  invariably  manifested  by  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  that 
he  thought  dishonourable  to  the  Most  High,  and  a  delight  in  all  that 
tended  to  His  glory.'     p.  22. 

*  During  the  last  year,  or  two,  of  Mr.  Cowper's  life,  his  Health  and 
his  state  of  mind  appeared  to  be  as  much  restored  as  for  an  equal 
time  at  any  period  during'  hrs  long  afflictions.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  past  winter,  he  was,  however,  attacked  by  a  bodily  disorder, 
which  brought  on  a  rapid  decay..  His  young  friend  and  relative,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  shortly  exchange  a  world  of  infirmity  and  sorrow 
for  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  repeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  cheer  him  with  the  prospect,  and  to  assure  him  of  the 
happinjess  that  awaited  him.  Still  he  refused  to  be  coniforted. 
"  Oh  spare  me!  spare  me!  You  know,  you  know  it  to  be  false"^— 
was  his  only  reply,  with  the  same  invincible  despair  to  which  he  'had 
so  long  been  a  prey.     Early  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  he 

'^unk  into  a  state  of  apparent  insensibility,  *  which  might  have  Been 
:  fnistak^a  for  a  tnmquil  slumber  but  that  his  eyc«  remained  half  opcn^ 
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His  breath  was  regular,  though  feeble ;  .  and  his  countenance  and 
animal  frame  were  perfectly  serene.  In  this  state  he  continued  for 
'twelve  hours  ;  and  then  expired,  without  heaving  his  breath.* 
p.  27. 

Art.  25. — A  Charge  deRvered  to  the  Glergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln^  al 
the  Triennial  Visitation  of  that  Diocese  in  June  and  July  1800.  By 
George  Pretyma^y  D»D»  F.R^S*  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln*  Svo,  Ix. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  1 800. 

Our, readers  may  recollect  that  we  noticed  not  long  ago  an  anony- 
mous *  report'*  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  of  a  district 
in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  that  we  expressed  our  doubts  of  its  au- 
thenticity. These  doubts  are  completely  removed  by  the  charge  be- 
fore us,  in  which  the  right  reverend  author,  whose  veracity  and  com- 
petency to  decide  upon  the  subject  no  one  can  impeach,  not  only  ap- 
proves of  it,  but  4eclares  it  to  be  *  thd  report  of  a  committee  in  this 
district  appointed  to  examine  into  the  real  state  of  religion,'  &e.  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  these  were  the  words  adopted  in  one  district, 
'  whilst  in  several  others  a  warm  commendation  of  the  report  was  sub- 
stituted for  them.  Hence  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  ascertaii^  the  di- 
strict which  gave  birth  to  the  report ;  but  notwithstanding  the  authen-  , 
ticity  now.  attached  to  the  former  pamphlet,  we  cannot  retract  our  ob- 
jections to  it,  as  we  think  it  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
church. 
The  bishop  confirms  the  statement  of  the  Report  in  these  wotds. 

.  *  From  this  report,  which  is  allowed  to  describe  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom,  it  appears,  that  besides  those  who  really  and  openly  dissent 
from  our  church,  the  numbers  who  profess  to  believe  all  its  doctrines, 
and  yet  renounce  its  authority,  and  revile  its  ministers,  are  very  greatly 
increased.  Many  of  these  fanatics,  by  pretending  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  sanctity,  to  a  species  of  faith  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel, 
to  an  especial  call  or  gift  of  grace,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
education,  and  of  the  regular  ordination  commanded  and  practised  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  seduce  the  people  from  their  appointed  mi- 
nisters, separate  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  gain  a  com- 
pleat  ascendency  over  them,  and  instil  into  their  minds  the  most  dange- 
rous opinions,  with  the  most  active  enthusiasm.  The  effect  of  this 
mis-called  evangelical  preaching  too  often  appears  in  the  despondence 
of  religious  melancholy^  or  in  the  licentiousness  of  shameless  profli- 
gacy, and  in  principles  and  conduct,  which  the  precepts  of  the  Go- 
spel, and  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  declare  to  be  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  true  religion  and  the  well-being  of  society.'     fs  18. 

We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  this  outr6  statement  of  the  evange- 
lical preaching  is  by  any  means  calculated  to  retard  its  progress  in  his 
lordship's  diocese  ;  and  the  clergy»of  that  description  cannot  but  have 
felt  themselves  irritated  by  this  mistaken  view  of  their  principles. 
-  We  are  compelled  to  notice,  though  with  extreme  regret,  that  this  is 
the  third  episcopal  charge  in  which  the  wretched  compilations  of  the 
abbe  Bprruel  and  professor  llobison  are  obtruded  6h  tbe  clergy  with 
such  aa' authority  ^s  It, would  be  unseemly  in  them  to  resist.  The 
KnglisIT.ql^rgy  do  not  stand  in  need  of  such  alarms  5  and  the  quarters 

• ~r*! — T-v '■ '-^ '■ — '' ' '- r— • 

♦  Sec  our  XXIXth  Vol.  New  Arr.  p  477. 
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fcom  which  they  proceed  are  so  suspicious  in  themselves,  that. abstract 
ijjg  frpm  the  internal  evidence  of  these  publications,  jAnd  the  want  of  aU 
those"  criteria  which  establish  the  truth  of  history,  we  are  astonished 
that  the  higher  clergy  should  afford  their  sanction  to  works  whost 
puny  celebrity  is  alone  derived  from  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  and 
which  are  already  falling  into  deserved  contempt  with  the  public. 

But  if  the  worthy  prelate  seems  in  sOme  respects  to  have  unneces- 
sarily introduced  before  his  clergy  these  questionable  publications^ 
his  exhortations  to  them  on  the  general  performance  of  their  duties, 
his  recommendation  of  Sunday  schools,  his  encouragements  to  resi- 
dence, and  his  desire  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  being  in<* 
troduced  into  the  church,  stamp  this  charge  with  a  cbnsiderable  de- 
gree of  merit,  and  the  pubhcation  of  it  may  be  very  useful  to  the  clergy 
of  his  lordship's  diocese. 

Art.  26. — ^  Sermon,  preached  before  his  Excellency  the  Lord  L'teiOcA 
nant^  on  Thursday  the  29/A  of  Novemher,  1798,  being 'the  Day^MSp^ 
pointed  for  a  General  Thanksgi'otng  to  uilmtghty  God  for  the  late  gio-^ 
rious  Victory  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson  over  the  French  Fleet,  and^for 
the  other  recent  Interpositions  of  his  good  Providence  to'Wards  the  effectual 
Deliverance  of  these  Kingdoms  from  Foreign  Invasion  and  Intestine  Com-- 
motion*  By  the  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Il^ilRam  Knox,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Killaloe*     %vo*     is.  6d*     Hatchard* 

These  discourses  are  of  no  common  manufactm-e :  they  display 
the  energy  of  a  vigorous  and  well-informed  mind— of  a  patriot  alive 
to  his  country's  weal — indignant  at  the  efforts  of  avowed  traitors,  o£ 
secret  eneniies,  or  of  timid  friends — and  laudably  concerned  for  Ire- 
land's future  prosperity  ;  and,  as  connected  with  that  object,  for  the 
prope/  direction  of  conduct  and  principles  in  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin, '  The  style  is,  at  times,  uncommonly  brilliant ; 
and  the  comparisons  are  well  selected,  to  convey  more  forcibly  the 
idea$  of  the  preacher. 

We  were  pleased  with  the  unequivocal  opinion  expressed  by  this 
respectable  prelate  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  imparting  instruction 
fo^the  common  people,  and  with  that  liberality  of  sentiment  which 
Be  in  general  discovers. 

^  With  many  other  parts  of  the  thanksgiving-sermoA  we  were  likewise 
highly  pleased ;  Slit  we  cannot  refrain  from  objecting  to  the  strain  of 
the  eulogium  which,  in  the  following  passage^  the  prelate  pronouncet 
on  his  hearers. 

*•  No,  not  a  man  whom  I  now  behold, — I  believe  I  may  almost 
q>eak  without  an  exception, — ^but  may  boast,  that  to  his  prudence 
3uid  to  his  liberality,  to  his  patience  and  to  his  activity,  to  his  tem- 
per and  to  his  courage,  is  the  Christian  world,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  for  its  preservation  frpm  utter  ruin  and  extinction.* 

Without  animadverting  on  the  preacher's  strange  omission,  in  neg- 
lecting -to  ascribe  this  pretfi-vation,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  care 
of  a  divine  superintend  ng  Providence,  we  may  observe,  that,  the 
language  borders  stro^^ly  on  hyperbole  and  fulsome  flattery  ^'hci\ 
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|}i«  bishop  of  KiUfJoje  gravely  tells  his  fearers  that  <  to  their  pru- 
dence, ^c.  is  the  Christian  world,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
it^  preservation  from  utter  ruin  and  extinction.'  We  may  justly 
condemn  such  unwarranted  and  over-rated  expressions' of  praise  ai^d 
«elf-exultation,  as  they  serve  to  injure,  a  ^ood  cau8e,^and  give  occa- 
sion to  disaffected  persons  to  turn  into  ridicule  a  variety  of  just  obser- 
vations in  this  discourse,  well  entitled  to  tlieir  attentive  consideration. 
Nor  can  .we  praise  the  bishop's  apology  for  the  ebullition  of  revengeful 
passions  and  excesses  which  succeeded  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion. 

*  If,*  says  he,  *  in  the  prosecution  of  that  struggle,  passion  may, 
in  some  instances,  have  mastered  reason  $  if  the  convulsions  of  na- 
ture have  sometimes  snapped  the  fetters  of  law;  if  the  voice  of  re- 
ligion has!  been. drowned  in  the  clamhur  of  revenge  ;  if,  I  say,  such 
charges  are  calumnies,   they  may  be  despised ;    if  they  are  truths, 

^ey  will  soon  be  forgotten :   they  are  transitory  spQts,  and  bury 

wbemselves  in  the  blaze  of  your  virtues.*     ?.  4. 

We  hardly  think  such  attempted  palliation  as  this  becoming  the 
pen  or  lips  of  one  who  had  been  taught  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

The  Address  to  the  Students  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  a 
masterly  performance,  and  appears  well  to  have  merited  the  appro- 
bation and  praise  of  that  learned  and  respectable  body.  A  discourse 
like  this,  which  discovers  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
which  was  so  seasonably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
could  not  fail  of  making  a  salutary  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
hearers.  . 

No  one,  we  think,  will  blame  us  for  recommending  the  perusal  of 
the  bishop's  Address  to  the  young  men  at  our  own  universities,  and 
indeed  to  every  one  that  jnay  be  exposed  to  the  insinuations  of  artful 
deceivers,  who,  under  pretence  of  recommending  a  new,  but  spu- 
rious, philosophy,  would  ultimately  loosen  the^  bonds  of  human  so- 
ciety, and  sap  the  foundations  of  tlae  Christian  faith. 

Art.  27. — T&e  Sin  of  Schism  /  a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Parish  Church 
of  Rempstoncj  ^ottinghanishircy  on  Sunday,  jfuly  6,   1800.     By  Ed- 
. .  *ivard  Pearson,  B.  D*  &c*     Svo»     6d.     Rivingtons. 

A  very  judicious  well-timed  discourse  on  a  sin.  very  prevalent  in 
these  days.  It  arises  in  part  from  a  negligence  in  the  performance 
«f  the  duties  of  the  church  by.  its  ministers — ^in  part  from  a  want  of 
union  in  the  church  on  .the  meaning  of  its  articles — ^but  in  a  much 
greater  measure  from  the  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  natiu^e 
of  the  Christian  church,  from'  the  zeal*  of  schismatical  preachers, 
and  from  that  fanaticisni  to  which  the  vulgar  are  prone  when  «ufiicient 
care  is  not  taken  of  their  spiritual  instruction.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
preacher  points  out  the  wickedness  of  schism,  unless  he  is;.  *  in  sea- 
son and  out  oi  season,*  instructing  his  flock  in  evangelical  truth. 
If  he  be. remiss,  or  if  he  dole  out  to  th?m  the  meagre  scraps  of 
heathen  morality,  thj?  poor  will  run  to  the  less  learned^  but  more 
carnegit  instructors — to  those  who  speak  to  the  heart  in  terms  intel- 
ligible io  themselves,,  though  not  satiffactory  to  the  refinement  of 
laste  or  the  acumen  of  phiiosophy^ 
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Art.  2%.'^ Appeals  to  Law  reconclkd  'with  Christian  Chanty  :  A  Ser- 
motiy  preached  at  the  Assises  held  at  Nottingham^  July  5 1  ^  1 800,  hc" 
fore  the  Honourable  Sir  Giles  Rooke^  Knt^  One  of  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleasy  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Sou/den  Lawrence^  * 
/r«/.  Une  of  the  >  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Kin^s  Bench,  By  Edward 
Pearson^  B,  D.  i^c,     %vo.     u.     Rivingtons. 

The  circumstances  under  which  appeals  to  law  are  justifiable  arc 
not  numerous ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  real  Christians  would  attend 
to  the  apostolical  precept,  and,  where  disagreements  arise,  settle 
them  with  each  other  by  arbitration.  But  since  every  one  may  be  in 
that  situation  which  renders  an  appeal  to  law  necessar}'^,  let  it  be 
made  in  the  method  well  pointed  out  in  this  discourse — ^in  such  a 
manner  *  as  not  to  injure  the  frame  and  disposition  of  our  hearts  ;* 
and  in  the  desire  of  justice  let  no  one  give  •place  to  the  sentiment 
of  revenge.' 

Akt.  2g,--^Reflections  concerning  Religious  Divisions  ;  affectionately  a^ 
dressed  to  the  People  of  England,     8'y<7.      u.     Hatchard.      1800. 

We  are  informed  in  this  work,  that  *  St.  Clement,  whose  name, 
the  apostle  says,  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Life,  was  ordained  Bi- 
shop of  Romfe  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  93  ;*  and,  In  proof  of  this 
assertion,  we  arc  referred  to  Du  Pin's  Ecclesiastical  History.  This  is 
sorry  authority  for  a  lame  story.  The  whole  income  of  the  church, 
including  bishoprics,  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  is  stated  to 
be  under  j^.  1, 506^000  a-year.  The  church,  indeed,  \%  not  so  rich  as 
its  adversaries  sometimes  represent  it ;  nor  yet  is  it  so  poor  as  is  ima- 
gined by  its  present  advociate.  His  positions  may  Ke  removed  w^ith- 
out  iiijury  to  the  main  point  of  his  work — the  divisions  created  by 
the  doctrines  now  termed  evangelical  or  methodistical.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  these  doctrines  is  pointed  out  with  , 
great  judgement,  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  are  vindicated, 
and  the  members  of  the  church  are  seriously  adjured  to  beware  of 
giving  countenance  to  schism,  and  on  no  account  to  separate  from  a 
communion  in  which  every  article  of  faith  is  inculcated. 

Art.  30. — A  Discourse  delivered  on  the  Fast-Day,  in  February  1 799, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence^  Winchester*  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Ga- 
belly  A.  B.  ^c     Svo.     is.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

The  preac'her*s  text  is  taken  from  Psalm  xi.  i  : — ^  Why  do  the 
people  imagine  a  vain  thing  ?' — In  discussing  his  subject,  which  iS 
treated  with  much  apparent  labour  of  composition,  Mr.  Gabell 
proves  that  the  pseudo-philosophy  of  modern  times  is  the  vain  thing 
here  referred  to.  This  leads  him  into  a  pretty  wide  field  of  politics, 
and  a  variety  of  close  reasoning  upon  numerous  topics  which  have 
agitated  the  public  inind  of  late  years.  We  do  not  deny  to  this 
writer  the  praise  of  good  sense  and  cogent  argurtieilt  5  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  his  talents  were  most  usefully  employed,  upon  a  fast- 
day,  in  delivering  a  discourse  so  fully  occupied  with  nice  political 
divscussions,  that  we  think  it  may  be  denominated  any  thing  rather 
than  a  sermon, — a  discourse  which  must  have  left  the  more  illiterate 
part  of  his  auditory  enveloped  in  the  clouds, ^  and  tlk  more  eerious 
and  devout  unedificd  and  disapppinted,-  '*--     i-  ...>^;w>..  j..,  .  .      ..  - 
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Art.  jr.— -^  Sermon^  preached  June  24,  1798.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Scohelly  Curate  of  Shrivenham^  Berks •     S-uo.      u.     Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  farewell  address  to  the  parishioners  of  Shrivenham,  from 
an  appropriate  text — 2  Cor.^xiii.  1 1.  The  advice  it  contains  is  good,^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  seasonable ;  and  We  hope  it  was  not  lost 
upon  the  auditory  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  It  comprises  nothing, 
however,  that  can  entitle  it  to  particular  notice. 

Art.  32. — The  Christian  Ministry  exemplified  in  St,  Paul;  a  Sermon^ 
preached  in  the  Parish-Church  of  Boston^  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Rev* 
John  Pretyman^  D.  D.^c,  May  7,  I  Boo.  By  Charles  Jerram, 
A.  M.     Svo.     is.  6d.     Rivingtons. 

An  excellent  discourse  for  the  occasion ;  plain,  serious,  and  com« 
'J)rehensive  ;  teaching  the  poor  to  eschew  evil  and  do  good— 
to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  We .  could  scarcely  prevail  on  our- 
^selves  to  censure  the  introduction  of  a  panegyric. on  the  public  and 
private  virtues  of  our  sovereign  ;  but^  being  sensible  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  even  an  expatiation  on  real  merit  may  excite,  and  of  thjc 
injurious  consequences  to  religion*  from  individual  merit  or  demerit 
becoming  ,the  theme  of  pulpit-discourses,  we  canjiot  too  often  point 
out  to  preachers  that  in  the  Scriptures  alone  are  to  be  found  those 
examples  which  may  b'e  adduced  without  the  charge  of  adulation 
or  resentment. 

Art.  33. — A  Sermon  on  the  Duties  incumbent  on  the  Poor  at  this  particular 
Crisis  >•  preached  in  the  Parish^Cburch  of  Horningshamy  before  Two 
Friendly  Societies  ;  and  ^published  at  their  Request,  and  for  their  Bene* 
,  fit.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Sku^rdyy  A.  M.  i^c.     Svo:     is.     Ri- 
vingtons.    1800. 

A  good  visitation-sermon.  Eijght  pages  of  preface,  which  nught' 
have  well  been  spared,  introduce  it  to  the  public  ;  and  in  this  prefaqe 
the  writer  indulges  in  the  following  odd  conceit ;— *  The  name  of 
every  Christian  minister  may  be  called  Legion.* 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  34. — A  System  of  Dissections.  Parts  II,  III,  IV,  V.  CoO' 
taining  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Thorax.  With  Plates*  By 
Charles  Bell.     Folio,     ^s.  each  Part^     Johnson. 

In  our  examination  of  the  first  part  pf  these  dissections*,  we  eiD- 
plained  Mr.  Bell's  plan,  and  gave  our  opinion  of  the  utility  of  hit 
work  in  general.  We  shall  now  engage  farther  on  the  detail  of  hit 
design,  as  the  successive  numbers  have  developed  it. 

His  object  is  to  direct  the  younger  student  in  his  anatomical  studies^ 
and  to  lead  him  gradually  to  the  different  parts,  till  he  has  attained  a 
greater  degree  of  patience  and  dexterity, 

•  .  The  first  dissection,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  that  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  parts  contained  within  them*  The  descriptionsT  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  parts,  are  simple,  perspicuous,  and  accurate. 

^^        '  ^    *  Crit.  Rcy.  ilcv  Arr.  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  25J1, 
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.The  application  of  these  to  morbid  appearances  and  to  opcratiow 
form  a  particuiarty  Valuable  section.  In  tJie  first  fasciculus  the  anato- 
mical'part  is  descriptive  :  in  the  succeeding  ones  it  consists  of  the  de-' 
scription  of  the  plate,  after onentioning  the  previous  steps,  and  the 

'manner  of  conducting  the  dissection,  wliich  the  author  thinks  will 
*  give  conciseness  and  accuracy.'  In  other  respects,  except  a  slight 
^Mkriation  in  the  manner  of  the  engiaver,  the  plan  is  unaltered.  Any 
changes  after  the  commencement  are  undoubtedly  improper;  but 
these  are  sip  slight  that  they  cannot  materially  affect  the  uniformity 
©f  the  work:. 

The  second  part  is  the  dissection  of  the  thorax  and  its  containing 
parts ;  the  description  of  the  situation  of  the  heart,  of  the  structure 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  its  connexion  with  the  diaphragm,  is  pe- 
culiarly clear  and  valuable,  illustrating  virith  great  precision  Mr. 
BelPs  view  of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  and  of  the  dia» 
pbragm,  as  affecting  the  heart.  This  is  introductory  to  the  diseases , 
of  the  circulating  system.     ' 

On  the  ossifications  of  arteries,  Mr.  Bell  adds  nothing  particularly 
sew;  but  he  denies,  with  apparent  reason,  that  these  are  ever  causes 
of  aneurisms  in  the  larger  arteries.  Aneurisms  near  the  heart  he  at- 
tributes to  a  disease  of  thfe  coats  of  the  artery,  by  which  they  are 
(deprived  of  their  elasticity  ;  and  as  tlie  elasticity  of  the  coats,  and 
that  of  the  muscular  fibres,  are  increased  near  the  part  where  the  ar- 
tery sends  off  branches,  the  loss  of  resistance  will  be  there  first  and 
.most  se\cerely  felt.  The  influence  of  concretions,  as-  a  cause  of  aneu- 
cisms  in  the  extremities,  he  is  compelled '  to  admit ;  but  he  remarks 
(what  is  really  true)  that  these  are  of  a  different  kind,  and  arise  from 
Ja  dilatation  of  one  side  only,/  which  the  concretiiMi  may  occasion  me* 
chanically,  by  puncturing  the  coats*  The  other  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  are  carefully  described.  . 
'    IJhe  third  part  exhibits  the  dissection  of  the  pelvic;  and  the  va- 

-  riotw  diseases  to  be  traced  by  the  knife,  to  which  these  organs  are 
subject.  In  some  of  these  Mr.  Bell  has  not  been  sufficiently  full,  in 
a  cnirurgical  view ;  but  he  must  be  considered  as  an  anatomist  only  ; 
ar^l  perhaps,  if  he  had  gone  further,  he  might  be  thought  to  have 
wandered  from  his  path.  We/W«re  particularly  pleased  with  the  de- 
«CijptIoja  of  the  descent  of  the  testicles,  and  some  of  his  obserya- 
"tions  on  inguinal  hernia.  In  the  diseases  of  the  female  pelvis  he 
scarcely  intrudes  on  the  steps  of  the  accoucheur. 

The  fourth  part  contains  the  anatomy  of  the  groin  and  lower  ex- 
•trtmity  ;  and  the  diseases  illustrated  by  dissection  arc — ^femoral  her- 
nia, encysted  aneurism  of  the  groin  and  thigh,  wounds  of  the  thigh, 
and  popliteaJ  aneurism.  Thi^  section  is  very  valuable  and  important,» 
and  is  Slustrated  with  seven  plates. 

»  The  fifth  part  is  more  strictly  anatomical,  containing  dissections 
of  the  kip,  part  of -the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  foot.  It  is  accompanied 
with  four  plates,  s 

Thi^ngravings  are  ilk  general  from  original  drawings,  a' few  only 

being  taken  from  the  fasciculi  of  Haller.     They  are  in  general  neatlv 

,. executed,  aiid  give  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  parts  represented. 

-The  uriginal  o^e^s  ^er^  tew^?  and  sometimes  etched,  by  Mr.  BeU 
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himself.  On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  highly  interesting  t©  tli€  aiiA« 
totnical  student,  and  the  author's  plan  •  seems  to  merit  graat  eiuuni'- 
ragement*  T       *' 

Aax.  35^ — j^  Treatise  on  Su^ar»     By  Benjamm.Mosehj^  M^  IX  ^£* 
The  Second  Edition*     %'uo,     6j.     Boards*     Robinsons. 

Our  respectable  veteran,  the  first  edition  of  whose  worfc  we  noticed 
in  our  XXVIIth  VoL  New  Arr.  p.  327,  seems  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  he  has  received  from  sqnie  of  our  brother  jouraalifits,  and' 
displays  a  degree  of  irritability  which  give  us  pain,  though  uncon- 
nected with  his  complaint.  Experience  might  have  informed  him 
that  to  please  every  body  is  impossible  j  and  to  produce  a  work  per- 
fectly unexceptionable,  omnlbue  numerls  ahsolutum^  is  beyond  ham^u 
power.  If  *  ndthihg  was  exteniiated,  nought  might  have  been  set 
down  in  malice.' 

The  second  edition  of  this  treatise  is  larger,  by  nearly  one-hal^ 
thim  the  former.  The  additions  are  numerous  in  every  part;  bot  Vfti 
do  not  .perceive  that  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  complained  *pe 
supplied,  ««s.  the  late  experiments  of  Mr.  Cruikshank.  The  chief 
additions  are  to  the  medical  observations  in  the  conclusion;  ami  thiftse^ 
of  most  practicd  importance  relate  to  the  use  of  phlebotomy  in  fie- 
vers  of  a  malignant  kind,  in  which  he  supports  the  doctrines  of 
Rush,  lately  noticed.  On  the  whole,  we  think  this  Volume  a  v4ty 
respectable  compilation  of  what  was  before  known,  rendered  more 
valuable  by  some  original  opinions  of  an  able  and  experienced  p2ticti« 
tioner^  ^  ' 

POETRY. 

Art.  36. — Britain  Preserved.    A  Poem.    In  Seven  Boots*    St^.    6/.  . 
Boards*     Murray  and  Highley.     1 8co. 

^  The  general  design  of  the  present  poem  is  to  represent  the  poU-^ 
tical  state  of  the  British  empire  at  the  breaking  ©ut  of  the  American 
war — ^to  describe  the  principal  actions  and  events  of  the  War ;  and 
in  these  to  concentrate  the  influence  and  effects  of  the  whole — to  trace 
Britain  to  that  low,  and  almost  desperate  state,  in  which  the  war  left 
her;  and  from  hence,  her  sudden  and  unexpected  recovery,  under  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  to  that  uncommon,  degree  of  prosperity,  at 
which  she  had  arrived  before- the  breaking  out  of  the  present  distur- 
bances in  France., 

«  The  poem  is  supposed  to  commence  at  the  first  breaking  out  of 
/the  American  commotions,  an\i  to  end  about  the  year  1789 ;  at  which 
.    time  it  was  really  finished,  though  diffidence  of  being  able  to  attract 
y     public  attention  has  hitherto  prevented  its  appearance*'     p.  xxi. 

The  machinery  of  the  poem  is  allegorical,  which  the  author^  *  not- 
^  withstanding  a  strong  aversion  to  allegory,  found  himself  obliged  ta 
tise-,  lest  he  should  sink  into  the  language  and  style  of  common  sa- 
tire.' Luxury,  Corruption,  Discord,  &c.  are  the  foes  of  Britain;  and 
Morogogiie  is  their  ageat.  Of  this  personage  the  author  thu9 
speaks : 

*  Morogogue  is  indeed,  I  believe,  a  person  and  character,  even  in 
poetry,  entirely  new :  but  pne  who  has  made  sttch  a/  conspicuous 
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figure,  and:  acted  such  ^n  important  part,  of  late  years,  both  in  thi$ 
and  other  countries,  that  a  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  introduce 
the  reader  to'  his  acquaintance.  The  classical  reader,  from  the  etymo* 
logy  of  the  word,  will  indeed  easily  understand  that  the  name  implies 
literally  the  leader  of  fools.  In  the  following  work  it  is  used  to  ex-r 
press  that  character  which  takes  advantage  or  the  folly,  infatuation, 
or^madness  of  the  multitude,  to  excite  public  tumult  and  confusion  j 
of  which  the  people  are  always  the  dupes,  and  generally  the  victim?. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  better  known  term,  Den'uigogue, 
might  as  well  have  served  this  purpose  ;  but  upon  attentive  observa- 
tion it  will  be  found,  that  though  these  two  characters  are  nearly  al- » 
Ked,  there  is  still  a  specific  difference  between  them.  A  demagogue 
n(iay  be  a  bad  or  a  good  character,  according  to  the  designs  he  pur- 
sues, and  the  means  ^ind  instruments  he  makes  use  of  to  accomplish 
the^e  designs.  A  demagogue  may  have  the  real  good  of  the  public  in 
titfw,  and  ojily  use  his  influence  with  the. populace  to  promote  that 
eaii  and  may  make  his  appeal  to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  the 
people:  Morogogue  is  always  a  dangerous  and  pernicious  character^ 
his  designs  ever  either  selfish  or  absurd;  nor  does  he  care,  and  is  oft- 
en incapable  of  calculating,  at  what  expence  of  public  disaster  he  may  • 
accomplish  them:  and  his  unvarying  instruments  are  popular  folly 
'  and  infatuation,  which  it  is  his  concern  tq  raise  to  tumult,  madness, 
and  sedition*  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  called  himself  the  man  of  the  people, 
might  be  a  demagogue ;  lord  George  Gordon  was  certainly  a  Moro- 
gQ?ue»  Morogogue  is  no  doubt  a  branch  of  the  Demagogue  family  ; 
and  every  Morogogue  must  of  necessity  be  a  Demagogue,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  every  Demagogue  be  a  Morogogue. 

*  But.  the  reader  must  here  be  cautioned  not  to  understand,  by 
Morogogue,  in  the  following  work,  any  particular  individual  person^ 
or  personal  character,  but  an  abstract  allegorical  one,  equally  includ- 
ing all  that  have  acted  in  that  capacity,  from  Jack  Straw  to  George 
(iordon.  Or,  Morogogue  may  be  conceived  as  the  demon,  or  presid- 
ing genius  of  popular  delusion ;  the  different  characters  introduced 
may  be  considered  as  the  different  forms  he  assumes,  or  the  successive 
agents  he  makes  use  of  in  his  designs.  The  clear  notion  that  every 
orthodox  Protestant  has  of  the  pope,  under  the  character  of  Anti- 
christ, will  suggest  a  perfect  conception  of  the  character  of  Moro- 
gogue in  the  following  work.     p.  xiii. 

'  Mr.  Pittas  great  merits  and  astonishing  success  in  driving  fortk " 
Discord,  expelling  Corruption,  and  suppressing  Morogogue,  conclude 
the  poem.  A  plan  so  original  in  its  defects  requires  no  criticism.  The 
prophetic  lines  at  the  end  of  the  poem  shall  show  its  poetical  cha- 
ractier.  * 

f  Yet  not  the  age  of  perfect  peace  arriv'd  ; 
Shall  still  some  seeds  o£antient  feuds  remain. 
Still  other  wars,  and  other  heroes  rise, 
■  Still  other  Marlboroughs,  other  Pitts  appear; 
*    -  Ahd-4£kJlia  still  by  pnde>  or  foUy,  prove 

The  pest,  and  scourge,  of  Europe's  factious  states. 

But  tho'  the  guilt  of  our  seditious  broils, 

Still  unaton'd,  with  threatening  danger  frown  ; 
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From  hence,  by  Reason's  peaceful  force  dispell'd^ 
The  world  shall  rest,  absolved  from  future  fears ; 
Till  Freedom  fair  her  banner  wide  shall  spread. 
And  Liberty  in  every  land  shall  reign, 

«  Thus  heaven-born  Peace  her  bounteous  bliss  shall  shed. 
Beneath  her  wings  the  nations  dwell  secure ; 
Her  pleasing,  prosperous  influence  shall  expand, 
Till  social  joys  shall  gladdeti  every  clime. 
And  all  the  tribes  of  various-peopPd  earth. 
One  family  compose,  one  Father  claim. 
The  Universal  Parent,  Source  of  all. 

'  When  the  seventh  angel,  arm*d  with  wrath  divine. 
Has  emptied  his  last  vial  on  the  earth;  ,  • 

From  hcnce^  the  curse  exhausted,  heaven  appeas'd ; 
With  eye  propitious,  and  paternal  care. 
The  Sire  Supreme  his  various  race  shall  view  ; 
And  all  his  long-perverted  works  restored. 
In  bliss  the  smue  benignant  shall  enjoy. 

*  Then  by  the  voice  of  the  seventh  tnimpet  rousM, 
'  The  heavenly  choirs  sliall  hail  with  glad  acclaim  ; 

The  rescu'd  *  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
The  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ,' 
'  Anointed  King,  propitious  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Then  he  his  majesty  and  prosperous  power 
Assuming,  soon  shall  vanquish  every  foe ; 
Evil  extinct  thro*  Nature's  wide  domain. 
His  reign  shall  with  increasing  bliss  extend, 
His  sempiternal  empire  know  no  bounds. 
Behold  the  tracts  of  sea,  the  earth's  glad  orb, 
^  The  heaven's  high  arch,  the  boundless  realms  of  space ;    . 
See  all  exult  to  greet  the  glorious  age. 
When  universal  peace  and  bliss  shall  reign, 
And  God  supreme  in  all  his  works  rejoice. 

*  At  this  blest  dawn,  as  at  Creation's  birth. 
The  morning  stars  in  concert  glad  shall  sing^ 
And  all  the  bright  immortal  sons  of  light 
Shall  shout  for  joy ;  till  hallelujahs  high 

From  heaven  to  earth  resound,  from  earth  to  heaven.  , 

Auspicious  era  !  Glorious  scenes  arise  i 

Supreme,  Omnipotent,  Eternal  King, 

The  time  arrives,  assume  thy  power  and  reign.*  p*  289. 

It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  author  appears  throughout . 
the  volume  a  sincere  Christian,  and  a  candid  and  liberal  friend  of  man- 
kind.' 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  gentleman,  desiring  us  to  state 
that  the  typographical  inaccuracies  are  not  imputable  to  him. 

Art.  37. — Aphono  and  Ethina^  including  the  Science  of  Ethics^  founded 
on  the  Principles  of  Universal  Science.    A  Poenif  in  Three  Cantos.    By 
*  George  Nason.   iimo.  2s.  Hill. 
Mr.  Nason  appears  from  this  publication  to  be  a  man  of  considera* 
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He  science  and  profound  reflexion.  The  principles  whict  he  e^dc»* 
vours  to  enforce  are  sound  and  good.  He  labours  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue  :  but  we  are  sorry  to  declare  it  as  our  opinion,  thai 
'  Ke  is  not  likely  to  promote  this  valuable  cause  by  his  poetical  powers. 
He  Aoes  not  seem  to  possess  either  that  imagination  or  facility 
^without  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  render  the  stem  figure  of 
of  metaphysics  attractive  or  graceful  beneath  the  loose  and  Sowing 
robe  poetry. 

Akt,  ^S.-^^Equanimtty  :  a  Pom.  By  Mason  Chamherlm,    Svo.    ls»6d^ 
Clarke.   1800. 

In  this  poem  the  nature  of  equanimity  is  discussed  with  philosophi-r 
cal  accuracy.  The  spirit  of  piety  by  which  it  is  animated  does  honour 
to  the  author*s  heart.  Its  diction  is  uniformly  correct ;  its  number* 
flow  with  a  smooth  and  even  tenor;  but  we  have  seldom  traced  much 
of  the  elevation  or  daring  genius  of  the  true  poet.  He  thus  details 
the  comforts  of  real  religion : 

.  *  Such  are  the  comforts  true  religion  yields  j 
Alike  remote  from  s.uperstitious  fears. 
Or  arrogant  self-confidence,  the  views 
Her  friendly  ray  affords  :  in  ev'ry  stage 
Or  circumstance  of  life,  from  infancy 
To  hoary  hairs,  a  faithful  monitor. 
Who  not  in  time  of  need  deserts  her  charge. 
But  with  redoubled  care,  supplies  a  strength 
Proportion'd  to  our  day.     Does  want  assail,  j 

Or  anguish  rend  the  heart,  she  points  the  road 
To  reSms  of  permanent  and  pure  delight. 
The  rich  reward  of  patience  and  of  faith 
Unfeigned,  and  persevering  to  the  end. 
Does  conscience  threaten,  with  a  skilfbl  hand 
She  probes  the  wound,  and  searches  to  the  quick  ; 
Then  with  the  balm  of  humble  penitence. 
And  genuine  hope,  not  from  presumption  drawn. 
But  fair  assurance  of  the  sacred  word. 
Heals  the  disorder'd  mind,  and  sooths  the  pang& 
Of  self-reproach,  inspiring  better  thoughta         ^   ' 
And  resolutions  for  the  future  course 
Of  life's  probationary  scene.     At  length. 
When  ev'ry  earthly  blessing,  like  the  gourd 
In  which  the  prophet  Jonah  so  rejoic^, 
Is  withered  arid  destroyed  ;  when  Death's  iJrciid  arm^ 
Impending,  shakes  his  last  unerring  dart ; 
She  parries  the  fell  stroke,  and  yielding  up 
His  only  prey,  th'  examinated  corpse, 
Swift  on  triumphant  pinions;  bears  aloft 
Th*  immortal  spirit,  thero  to  wait  that  time 
When  death  shall  hear  the  summons^  and  obey, 
Sun*end'ring  all  the  delegated  pow'r 
Tr^sgression  has  conferred,  and  giving  back 
Thebody  from  the  tomb,  more  perfect  theiij 
And  suited  to  its  heavenly  habitant.'     p.  16.  . 
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/     DRAMA. 

ArT.^9.— JBfl^mom/;  Orphan  of  the  Castle^  a  Tragedy^  in  Fhe  Atis^ 
founded  on  the  *  Old  English  Bar^n^*  A  Gothic  Storyi  Svo.  u.  6d. 
Faulder* 

This  is  a' very  poor  performance.  We  shall  treat  our  readers  with  the 
ghost,  who  certainly  would  have  heen  the  most  interesting  character 
m  rftpre^fentation. 

*  Edmondon  the  bed  asleep y  on  tne  side  the  ghost  of  Ltfrd  Lovel  in^  armdur^ 
ivith  the  heavfer  down  ••  on  the  other  Lady  Lovel ;  soft  music  is  heard^ 
and  they  retire  through  the  folding  doors, 

*  Edmond  f  awakes  much  disturbed*) 

*  Edmond,   Ah !  is  it  so  ?  or  do  ideal  flights  oppress  my  brain  ? 
Methought,  they  said  *  Hail  Edmond  Lord  of  Lovel  !* 
And  then!  Oh  God!  with  solemn  groans  cried  <  Murder*  thrice  !— 
With  hands  uplifted  bless'd  me  as  their  son,. 
When  heav'nly  sounds  possessed  my  wondering  soul ! — 
My  stricken  heart,  of  superstition  void. 
Beats  with  emotion  at  my  marv'lous  dreams  :— 

iA  -wind proceeds  through  the  apartments ,  and'the  folding  doors  close,) 
(ehoid  !  the  doors  now  close  through  which  they  pass'd  I 
Great  heav'n  1  are  these  thy  messengers  of  fate ; 
Ape  they  decreed  t' unfold  each  darken'd  deed, 
Which  sapient  villainy  hath  still  secreted  f-^ 
Yet  stop  ^d  ponder  well,  vain  Edmond  I 
Ere  tkou'rt  tonvinc'd,  to  thee  the  augur  tends  ;, 
Edmonds,  there  are,  besides  the  orphan  Edmond  !— 
My  mind's  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 
Oft  have  I  dream'd,  and  like  a  vision  'twas 
Playing  o*er  my  fancy  of  reflection  void,-^ 
My  new  *woke  eyes  by  real  objects  struck 
The  fleeting  form's  lost  ev'ry  faint  impression— 
— — ^Here !  dread  solemnity  my  senses  power'dt 
'And  though  I  slept,  yet  still  I  seenpi'd  awake  ! — 

(Turning  tgwnrds  the  dbort.)  . 
Through  yonder  doors  they  made  their  awful  exit ! 
My  enquiring  mind  would  fain  seek  further  proof- 
Guilt  may  have  fears— but  innocence  hath  none  ! 
Pll  follow] {Goes throngh the  door.) 

*  SCENE  IL 

^  J)iscovers  an  apartment  hung  round  with  family  pictures  f  the  ghost  of  Lord 
Lovel  leaning  on  a  pedestaJy  on  which  bitrns  a  lamp — Edmond  enters  with 
'  ^eat  emotion^  approaches  slowly   towards  the  figure ^  kneels^  attempts ,  ^ 
io  clasp  the  hand^  when  the  armour  falls  with  a  loud  ^nolscy  without  , 
the  figure* —  .      .  -^. 

-  •  Edmtind  (after  a  considerable  pause.) — My  visual  faculties  are  woiSB 

to  darkhess, 
Stupiendous  weights  weigh  down  nvy  recollection, 
.Oh  I    Heav'n  preserve  my  intellectual  powers  !  '     - 

( Examines  .the  armoury  a^nd  discovers  blood. on  the  breast-plate.) 
CfeiT.  Rev.  Vol  XXXL  Jan.  iBoi.  I  r^  T 
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Ah  !  gorM  with  blood,  perhaps  a  father^s  blood  I  (Weept^) 

Thanks  pearly  drops,  which,  as  they  gently  fall^ 

C^eer  the  opprcss^ioh  of  ijiy  breafein|f  heart ! 

Oh  \  QFuel  6te  !  wh^re  wilj  xKf  trials  %xA\ 

I'll  seek  the  murderer.!— in  this  coat  of  mail 

Fly  on  the  world  iix  desperate  pursuit,. 

Reyemge  the  bady  whi A  it  last  encompassM.  , 

\EMt  wtth  Armour •'Y  Y* 

Aflfti.  40K''^yokafmd  of  MtnHtfaumt^  a-Dram^tk  Rfman/^%,t»  FhtAeise* 

2s.6d.  Geisweiler. 

The  titl^e-page  of<dthis  puUicatxoa  infeisns  ua  that  this  is  the  original 
translation  of  the  manuscript  from  whiqK  Mr.  Cumberland  has  com- 
piled his  drama,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covciit-Gardefi. 
It  is  justly  deQonuoated  a  dramatic  romance*  .  Its  events  are  tridy  ro- 
mantic, and  it  is  fiiH  of  the  bustle  and  coufusiea  incident  to  the  p.eri<»d 
of  chivalry.  As  an  insect  of  the  day,  this  piece,,  no  dgubt*  has;  flut- 
tered with  some  admiration  upon  thi  stage ;  but  it  is  evidently  not 
formed  for  longevity,  not  shdj  -w^e,  pcrhags^ever  hear  ojf  itagjaicu 

Ark.  41. — TheOrphaftt ;  w*>  Generotis  Lovers^.  Art  Opera^  w  7h»ee 
Acts.  B^  N^nry  Sh^herd^  Esq*  Captain  in  ihe  /^i^h  Regimenh  8'tw*  JT. 
Egerton.  1800. 

This  opera  is  published  for  the  benefit  o£  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  Holland.  Though  it  cannot  be  ranked  in 
the  higher  order  of  dramatic  compositions,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute 
of  merit.  The  chc^racters  of  WiHiiams  and  Snarle,  the  former  an  amijs- 
ble  man  oppressed  by  ennui,  the  latter  a  croaking  politician,  are  well . 
designed.  The  dialogue  is  ngat  and' unaffected  :  but  we  •cannot  say 
much  in  favour  of  the  songs,  which  are  very^  deficient  in  point  and  k<hu 
mour^  , 

NOVELS;  &c. 

Art.  42. — The  Splriti ^  Turretville. ;.  orr^  the  Mysterwwi  Resemhlance* 
A  JxQmma^  of  tie  twelfth  Century.      2  Vols*    l2mo,^    'js*.  sewed.^ 
Dutton.     i8oo*     * 

In  these  timesofscarcity  andldearfch^the  author  of  the  romance  Ue«- 
fore  us  will  be  a  serviceable  man  indeed !  The  philosopher's  stoneis  no- 
thing to  the  secret  he  is  in  p9$se^6ion.o£  From  the  day -lady  Riverford 
conunits  her  son  to  her  servant  Janets,  wkh  orders  to  convey  him  to  a 
niirse*  she  sc/es  no  more  this  faithful  confidant  "w^^?  supplied  her  nuiti 
food ;  and  yet,  strange  to>  tell !  wbea  the  boy  is -of  an  age  to  head' a' 
.  company  to  the  Holy,  Land^  she  comes  out  of  her  hiding  place  fit 
enough  to  pass  upon  the  wodd.  foi*  a  monk  ! — ^As  a. novel  writer  we 
cannot,  injustice  to  our  readers^  compliment  him  so  highly:  he  i» 
not  likely  to  become  a^  monk,  or  the  author  of  a  Monk. — Or  ghosts* 
whether  real  or  fictitious,  we  are  heartily  tired ;  and. the  flight  oT  Jtesj 
from  her  parents  in*  Messina,  to  follow  her  beloved  William^  as  hi§ 
page,  is  much  better  introduced  in  the  History  of  Captain  Rpbert 
Boyle,  from  which  it  is  copied.  We  are  doubly  sorry  that  conflkie* 
ment  from  illness  should  have  compelled  our  author  to  write  his  bool^ 
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tt)  cpmpensate  for  loss  of  usual  labour,  and  We  sincerely  hope  that 
,hefore  this  time  he  is,  well  enough  to  resume  his  prafietf  occupatioiii^  in 
frhich  we  trust  he  will  meet  with  niuch  better  success. 

Art.  j^.^^jfaqtieTme  of  Ol%ebttrg  ;  of^  Final  Reirtlmttoru  A  Romancem 
I2WRJS.  3x.  6i  senvetL  Chappie*  1800. 
Another  ^OBtly  atory,  with  a  bombasdc  beginning,  and  in  horri- 
Ue  termination,  but  with  no  incident  between  of  th^  least  conse-> 
qacnee  or  interest.  The  author  seems  to  have  adopted  the  adage  of 
the  kitchen,  «  Light  the  fir^  well  at  both  sides,  and  the  middle  will 
cake  care  of  itsSf.* 

Art.  44«^ — The  ChiUof  Hvpe  ;  or.  Infidelity  funisheJ*  A  NoveL  By  a 
Lady*  ^  F'ois*  i2mo,  lou  6d*  sewed.    Vernor  ^ll^^ Hood.  1800. 

This  little  novel  is  written  in  a  smooth  flowing  style,  and  with  a 
correctness  of  language  that  gives  us  pleasure.  The  characters  in  it,  "^ 
however,  are  by  no  means  new :  indeed  it  wotdd  be  unreasonable, 
whilst  the  press  is  bringing  forth  weekly  such  a  numerous  progeny  of 
this  speciei  of  Existence,  to  expect  novelty  of  feature  in  every  one.  Th^ 
fair  author  hersdf  acknowledges  this  tfuth  with  refipeCt  to  Lofd  O^ 
mo;id  in  her  fii^t  letter  from  Miss  Milford,  which  we  shall  subjoin  as  A 
specimen  of  the  sprightliness  of  her  diction. 

*  Miss  Matilda  Milford  to  Miss  Conway* 

*  Oh  i  my  beloved  Clvim,  what  an  abundance  of  tears  have  I  shed 
<^ver  the  description  of  yoifr  sufferings  I  and  how  grateful  I  feel  td 
heanren  for  preserving  you  from  such  dangers  as  appeared  ahnoft  im* 
possible  you  could, have  eseaped.  Oh  I  that  hateiui,  horrid  wretch^ 
Lord  Osmond !  how  little  did  I  imagine  so  <|etestable  a  character  wail 
really  to  be  found  in  existence  I  The  few  novels  1  have  read,  it  is  true» 
hate  described  fetches  of  a  similar  species,  but  I  always  fancied  thdH 
cmcutui!^  of  human  nature,  written  with  the  view  or  creating  a  dis* 

Ktst  to  vice  \  but  this  detested  Lord  OstAond,  this  disgface  to  nobi* 
y,  has  convinced  ine  of  my  error,  and  fatally  proved  the  depravity  of 
nian* 

•  Afid  AOi^y  my  dear  Elvh*a,  I  anfi  going  to  put  that  friendshifi 
to  the  test  which  it  has  so  long  been  my  happiness  to  think  I  po^ 
sessed.  I  need  not  teU  you,  that  your  removsa  from  St.  David's  wai$ 
productive  of  the  most  heart-fejt  grief  to  me  5  for  you  witnessed  my 
su&erin^,  and  endeavoured  to  alleviate  them.  But  now,  my  love,  you 
have  it  now  in  your  power  not  only  to  assuage  my  concern,  but  to  re* 
store  alt  those  pleasures  I  have,  so  often  emoyed  in  your  deir  society* 
My  mother  gi'eatly  admired  the  delicacy  of  your  ideas  in  not  accepting 
an  asylum  with  mrs.  Morgait,  and  desires  me  to  say,  that  if  any  thing 
liould  have  increased  her  affection  for  you,  it  would  have  been  your  be- 
haviour upon  that  occasion  ;  but,  as  you  cannot  assign  a  similar  reason, 
for  refusing^  the  protection  she  offers  you,  she  flatters  herself  you  will 
dlow  her  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  friendship,  and,  by  placing 
yourself  undfer  her  maternal  pare,  allow  her  to  Consider  you  as  her 
adopted  daughter.  ^ 

^  Ofcl  my  bclpved.  friend,  sister  of  roy  affection,  surely  you  wift 
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liot  refuse  a  request  so  strongly  connected  with  the  happiness  of  y  onr 
Madlda  ?  But  why  should  I  indulge,  for  a  moment,  so  distressin  g  art 
apprehension  ?  Let  me  rather  believe  the  hour  is  near  at  hand,  when  I- 
shall  enjoy  the  felicity  of  pressing  my  Elvira*  to  a  heart  glowing  with 
affection,  and  animated  by  the  sincerest  friendship. 

*  My  mother  desires  me  to  say,  that  though  she  admires  and  vene- 
rates the  character  of  Mr.  Forbes,  yet  she  does  not  approve  of  yoiir  tra- 
velling under  the  guidance  of  so  young  a  man  ;  and  will  therefore  send 
her  own  woman  to  accompany  you  the  moment  you  have  fixed  the 
time  of  your  departui^.        ... 

*  The  post-man  is  arrived,  and  hardly  allows  me  time  to  assure  you, 
my  dear  Elvira,  with  kow  mach  tenderness 

*Iamyour's,  Matilda  Milford/     p.  154*    - 

Art.  45. — j^  Short  Story  f  interspersed  with  Poetry,  By  a  Toung  LaJy* 
2  VoU.  i2mo,    7 J.  setved.   Cawtborne.     1800. 

The  youthful  writer  of  this  *  Short  Story'  informs  i^s,  that  her 
motive  for  publishing  it  wa;s  *  to  enforce  the  duty  of  resignation!  un- 
der affliction.^ — ^Of  every  species  of  distress  to  which  the  lot  of  man 
is,  subject,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  so  difficult  to  be  borne  as  that  ©f  ill 
treatment  from  those  we  love.  The  author  enters  upon  the  latter 
part  of  her  story  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shows  the  warmth  of 
her  heart.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  complain  that  it  exhibits  a 
warmth  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  If  we  were  to  exercise  the 
severity  of  criticism,  which  she  seems  to  dread,  we  might  without 
difficulty  point  out  many  faults  j  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
one  remark,  which  will  apply  not  only  to  hefsdf,  but  to  almost  alL 
the  novel  writers  into  whose  hands  this  critique  may  fall,  namely, 
that  although  in  periodical  publications  and  cbmpilcments  of  essays 
a  motto  may  serve  as  a  convenient  sign  or  text  at  the  top  of  each  se- 
parate paper,  yet,  in  a  connected  story,  whether  gay  or  serious,  a 
quotation  from  auth9r8,  either  Enghsh  or  foreign,  placed  at  the  be-r 
ginning  of  evefy  chapter,  can  only  tend  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  is  rarely  of  any  use  but  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  page.  And 
further,  although  the  introduction  of  a  sonnet  may  fairly  be  allowed 
%ti  due  time  and  place,  yet  the  interspersing  a  wOrk  with  verses, 
\AJthout  regard  to  either^  we  must  condemn  as  a  defect  of  no  small 
magnitude. 

Art.|46.^ — Horatio  of  Holstetn,  3  Vols,  iinw,  t2s,  sewed.  Dntton,  i8oo* 

^The  vy^ork  before  us  is  not  so  entirely  destitute  of  merit  as  to  pro- 
voke unlimited  censure  ;  but  its  author  has  been,  nevertheless,  too  in* 
attentive  to  its  numerous  blemishes  not  tp  staud  in  need  of  our  frieijdiy 
fepfehensions.  He  forgets  continually  that  he  has  laid  his  scene  in 
Germany,  and  that  his  personages  speak  High  Putch,  else  he  would 
Hot  pun  on  the  likeness  of  *  Caesar's  Comftientaries'  to  *  Seizure^ 
upon  Commons,*  nor  make  young  Freyherr  hot  whilst  the  ladies  are 
Vroasting'  him.  The  same  sort  of  inaccuracy  occurs  throughout 
all  the  book,  and  a  laugh  is  attempted  to  be  raised  by  the  mis-spell- 
ing of  some  wor^s,  and  by  equivoques  on  others^  which  our  novelist  . 
ought  to  have  known  cannot  possibly  hold  good  alike  in  the  English 
^d  German  tongues.  In  the  circumstance  of  olrf  Freyherr,  and  ^lii 
cnn  being  taken  into  custody  by  the  constable,  this  perversion  oflau-^ 
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guage  13  so  gross  as  to  create  disgust.  The  officer  of  the  nigKt,  ia 
the  same  rencounter,  is  a  downright  Cockney,  and  the  small  watch- 
house  hung  round  with  parish  instructions,  and  duties  of  constables.,  has 
nothing  of  German  about  it.  We  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the ^- 
miliar  introduction  of  the  tea  equipage  at  Mrs,  Brun's  table,  as  well  as  at 
the  grate  and  poker  in  Parson  Heiligkeit's  kitchen  at  Grunen;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  writer  will  good-naturedly  smile  with  us, 
when  we  remind  him  that  he  ha«  made  Farmer  Martin,  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Frankfort,  commend  his  daughter  Rosella  as  a  i^mious 
manufacturer  oi  pudMng. 

The  plot  is  by  far  too  intricate  to  be  remembered  with  precision, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  characters  assi^ed  to  Sterndorf  do  not  accord 
Ivith  common  notions  of  probability.  We  wish  the  authpr  had  not 
attempted  to  quote  Latin  sentences,  as  they  oblige  us  to  observe  the 
incorrectness  of  ^ propri?i person^f  *  ocyor  nimioSf*  ^aqut  vita^  &c.;  for 
had  he  been  at  all  acquainted  with  *  learned  lore,*  his  diction  would 
have  been  less  unclassical,  not  to  say  ungrammatical.  He  appears  to  be 
a  person  of  good  natural  abilities,  unassisted  by  education,  aifecting  a 
bombast  style  of  figurative  humour,  frequently  giving  birth  to  a,  pretty 
thought,  and  then  smothering  it  by  the  aukwar^ess  of  its  swaddling 
<lothes« 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  47. — Select  Essays  ofDto  Chrysostom^  translated  Into  EnglUhfrom  ^ 
the  Greek;  mnth  Notes,  critical  and  illustrative^    £y  Gilbert  Walefield^ 
B.A*  8w.  6s.  Boards.  PhilKps.  1800. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  learned  translator  of  these  essays  are  veil 
known  to  «very  one  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  public 
with  respect  to  his  political  sentiments,  and  the  sufferings  he  is  endur- 
ing for  them,  the  world  at  large,  we  trust,  will  rejoice  that  he  is  not 
thereby  prevented  from  persevering  in  works  of  literature  and  general 
'  utility.  Such  we  deem  his  compilation  of  a  Greek  and  English  Lexi- 
con, and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  work  before  us,  yrhich  consists  in 
a  translation  of  some  of  the  writings  of  a  philosopher,  who,  like  him- 
self, had  suffered  for  his  political  freedom  of  speech  and  opinions.  It 
would  not  indeed  be  difficult,  and  might  be  instructive,  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  original  author  of  these  essays  and  his  translator  ; 
and  we'  shall  truly  rejoice  to  find  that  the  future  days  of  the  latter 
may  be  as  fortunate  as  those  of  the  former,  upon  his  return  from  ba* 
nishment.  We  make  no  allusion  here  to  the  political  creed  of  either; 
but  consider  them  both  as  men  of  letters,  as  devoted  to  science  and 
philosophy,  as  likely  to  indulge  in  the  closet  in  theories,  remote  from 
the  common  apprehensions  of  the  ages  which  gave  them  birth,  and  as 
possessing  talents  entitling  them  to  the  admiration  and  praise  of  their 
coritemporaries. 

The  essays  here  presented  to  the  public  are  miscellaneous,  selected 
•with  great  judgement  by  the  translator,  and  in  stilling,  by  dialogue  or  fa- 
ble, or  sound  reasoning,  the  rules  of  moral  conduct  on  the  principles 
of  ancient  philosophy.  The  compositions  of  Dio  breathe  through- 
out the  spirit  of  liberty,  limited  by  proper  restraints  ;  they  evince  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  derived  from  travel|  and  corrected 
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|»y  rtiidy.  Wc  see  in  tbe  philosopher  a  correct  delineation  et  thi 
jOBxmcn  of  his  tiroes  :  and  the  more  enlarged  views  we  have  of  the  sku 
lure  pf  man,  from  the  purer  sources  of  our  religion,  lead  us  toa<&iiirc 
that  love  of  liberty,  science,  and  virtue,  which,  under  so  many  political 
and  moral  disadvantages,  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in  himself.  The 
translation  is  conducted  irt  Mr.  Wakefield^s  usual  'Style,  bold,  energe- 
tic and  impressive,  such  as  his  original  would  have  been  pleased  with  ; 
and  to  English  readers  we  may  particularly  recommend.the  volume,  as. 
conveying  an  excellent  view  of  the  old  Grecian  school,  and  the  mode 
of  philotophical  instrixction,  at  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  iatroduT 
cing  a  more  perfect  rule  of  life. 

Aar.  48.— u^  L^er  io  Mr,  Etm^  from  a  Merchant, In  Turkey,  tn  An» 

itxfer  to  a  Chapter  in  hu  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire^  to  prove  thuNe^ 

£esiiiy  ojfahoHshing  the  Levant  Company;  andalsOy  on  ^aranfine  Regn^ 

.  htknt*    Highly  interesting  to  Great  Britain  at  the  present  Moment,.  %V0m 

!/•  Mathews, 

This  letter  was  manufactured  in  Constantinople  j  and  is,  as  the 
editor  observes,  not  the  production  of  an  elegant  pen:  but,  thougk 
the  writer  has  a  noble  contempt  for  elegance  and  propriety  of  Ian* 
guage,  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  tclfe 
plain  truths  which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  one  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  monopoly.     We  learn,  at  Ae  close  of  the  letter,  that 
Mr.  Eton  is  not  entirely  undeserving  of  respect.     *  I  held  you  (says 
the  writer)  always  in  much  respect;  and  I  should  stiH  have  done  so» 
if  VQu  had  not  attacked  the  Levant  Company  in  so  unjust  a  manner, 
and  \^ithout  provocation.^    The  question  of  provocation  less  con-  * 
ccrns  the  public  than  that  of  the  justiee  qf  the  manner;  and  we  do 
not  see,  from  the  Levant  trader's  objections,  sufficient  grounds  to^ 
cadi  in  question  Mr.  Eton*8 'decision.     The  pamphlet,  indeed,  woui4 
be  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  if  the  trader  had  not  brought  forward 
the  arguments  which,^  however  futile,  are  uppermost  in^the  motitha   - 
of  monopolists.     He  says  that  the  Levant  trade  is  not  a  monopoly  ; 
•  for,  when  a  person  has  paid  twenty  pounds,  he  is  not  excluded  ; 
and,  if  there  is  no  exclusion,  there  is  no  monopoly.^     It.  is  a  mo.^ 
aopoly,  wc  sayj  for,  if  they  only' can  trade  who  can  find  it  convc* 
aient  to  pay  twenty  pounds  for  the^  privilege  of  selling  a  bale  of 
goods,,  the  monopoly  is  as  complete  as  if  a  thousand  pounds  were 
demanded  for  that  purpose.     But  these  monopolists,  in  their  own 
-  opinion,  have  as  much  right  to  their  exclusive  trade  as  the  diike  of 
Marlborough  to  his  title,  or  the  king  to  his  throne  j  and  forsooth 
this-  is  an  hereditary  rieht,  though  the  vmter  said  just  before  that 
any  one  might  be  free  qt  the  company  on  paying  twenty  pounds. 
An  experiment  of  the  French  deserves  consideration. 

•  Count  St.  Prieste,  the  French  ambassador,  thought  too  that  he 
understood  trade,  just  like  yourself,  and  got  the  Maiseilles'  trade 
throvin  open.  The  consequence  was^  that  all  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Armenians,  in  every  scale  in  the  Levant,  sent  commissions  to  France,- 
or  went  themselves,  and  imported  such  large  quantities  of  merchaa.- 
disc,  that  the  markets  were  overstocked ;  and  whilst  these  people 
were  selling  all  over  the  inner  parts  of  the  country,,  and  carrying 
them  as  far  as  ii^agdad  and  Georgia,  a  ain|rte  Fceacb  t^uoe  cotdd  not 
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tA  z  bale  of  clothy  nor  send  hoifie  any  returns:  io  tlie  m^dbant^  itf 
Msursetlks  £6r  want  of  money,  half  of  them  stopped  payment^  zni 
raised  sock  k  demur,  thai  the  kiHg  and  cdmtcil  took  it  kto  con^i- 
deration^  and  iievoked  tlw  edict,  Aiid  the*  chamber  of  commttct  of 
Marseilles,  not  contentr  made  friend  m .  Faris,  and  ^OC  the  am- 
bassador tamed  ootL^    »•  19^ 

The  phrase  fyoer-^iaekmg  ihi  marisis  skbuld  be  well  exf^kiaL  TIk 
Greeka»  ])ew8».  8c<u  undersold  the  established  howcs^  asnd  the  Imket 
could  Aot  keep  their  credit  with  those  at  Marseilles*^  itis^  houHei 
consequently  mtrigued  at  Paris  against  the  embassador*  This  »  ver]f 
natund ;  but  the  c|uesti<m  stSi  letuPRS-^Did  France  eixport  more  or 
less  by  means  of  the  Greeks,  Jews,  &c«  thoir  by  lareans  of  the  old 
traders? 

or  the  at^guiiients  againaC  a  free  trade  with  the  he^isz;  one  is 
placed  ifli  a- cuviou9^  light. 

<  Pray  would,  it  be  right  to  see  Greeks  Jew,  and  Armettkm  hoiMey 
established  in  London  ?  and  gotng  dbwo*  to  Birntinghamy  Sheffield^ 
Manchester,,  Nojrwich,  &c*  &c*  and  carryina  the  goods  dipecdy  out 
of  the  country,  without  any  English  house  having  any  p^oifie  ofl^  the 
busioes& I    What  would  become. of  the  old  traders  P     p;  2^ 

But  regulations,  it  seems,  may  be  made  ;  andTthe  foMbwing  one  » 
pfoposedr  *-  If  there' is  any  regulation  to  make,  it  ought  to  be.  a  bounty 
such  as  made  the  com^trade  nourish,  and  kept  up  the  prfces.'  To  keep 
Hp  the  pnees  may  be  .deemed  a  good  maxim  for  a  trader  ;*  but  why 
should  every  Englishman  pay  hi»  niite  to  keep  up  the  prices  for  thie 
Turkish  tradesman  i  The  tniter  hopes  that  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
may  not  be.  deceived  by  those  who>  do  not  Understand  the  Tutkey 
trade  fundamentally :  but,  from  the  specin^ea  given,  of  the  reaMning 
faculties  of  the  Turkey  traders,  we  advise  him  to  leave  the  subject 
eittirefy  to  those  who  are  to  determine  on  its  merits  ;  for*  all>  that  he 
h»  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  instead*  of  assisting  his  trade,,  tends 
raAcr  *  to  prove  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  Levant  Company.* 

At>T.  49m  >  Historical:  Vwuf  of  the  Rue,  Firogrt^r,  and  Tendency  ^  of  the 
PriuafAt.  fif  Jatohmum,  B^  the  Revt  Lewis  Hughes^  S.  £>%  £f r; 
fcai     tu&d*    Wright. 

This  lauan.  abridgment  of  the  crudities,  of  the  abbe  Barrud,  exe» 
cute^by  »clci|[yman  of  the  church  of  EnglandL  We  cannot  for« 
moment  doubt  the  purity  of  the  motives*  which  eiibited  him  to- this 
task;,  nor  sueppose,  in-  attacking  jacobinism,,  atheism,  and'  infidelity, 
he  was-  in  danger  of  forming  too  close  an  alliance  "with  an  enemy 
whom*  Qxa  ancestors  considered'  as-  almost  equally  dangerous  to  the 
Christian  feuth.  They  would  be  astonished  to  hear  that  the  pope, 
wiui  had  been  painted  to  them  in.  the  glowing  colours  of  the  Revela*^ 
tibn,  was.  naw  described  by  a  clergyman  as  worthy  of  protection 
from  *  the  sanctity  of  his- character. ;'  or  that  if,  <  under  the  old  go* 
vemment  of  France,  practical  religion  was  not  such  as  the  friends  of 
virtue  and  order  wished  it  to  be,  the  awful  truths  of  revelation  were 
received  with  an  unfeigned  assent,  and  embraced  with  devoutcst  revc- 
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rence.*  Our  ancestors  thought  very  difFfrcntly  both  of  the  pope  and 
the  Galilean  church ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  notions  which  ard  ' 
now  propagated  in  favour  of  the  Romish  church  and  its  adherents, 
we  shall  hot  scruple  to  justify  the  former  opinions*  We  may  add^ 
that  we  may»  perhaps,  pay  a^  more  strict  attention  than  usual  td 
some  specious  modes  of  defending  religion  against  the  attacks  of  its  ^ 
present  desperate  enemies.  The  Protestant  may  consider  that  the 
open  enemy  of  his  faith  is  to  be  opposed  with  vigour ;  but  he  is  not 
on  that  account  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 'a  corrupt  church,  nor 
even  to  rely  upon  the  shield  which  it  would  place  before  him  for  his 
defence*       ^    .. 

Non  tali  auxiliy,  ncc  defensoribus  istis, 

Tempus  eget. 

The  subject  is  of  importance ;  and  it  behoves  the  clergy  of  JEng- 
land  to  be  upon  their  guard.  In  the  work  before  us  the  meaninff  of ; 
the  word  church  is  not  properly  ascertained  ;  nor  are  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church,^or  the  cruelties  of  French  despotism,  reprobated 
in  the  manner  they  deserve.  ^  The  writer  has  nothing  but  jaco- 
binisin  before  his  eyes  ;  and  he  attributes  its  origin  to  the  idle  talc 
of  a  conspkacy  between  a  few  French  philosophists.  Let  jacobinism, 
if  it  mean  atheism,  infidelity,  immorality,  cruelty,  be  attacked 
with  all  the  cogency  of  argument  or  poignancy  of  ridicule ;  but  Jet 
.  us  not  injure  the  justice  or  our  cause  by  plalliating  enormities  which  . 
assisted  the  birth  of  this  new  monster* 

Art.  i^Ot'^Remaris  on  the  Prefaces  prefixed  to  the  First  and  Second  Vo* 
lume  of  a  Work  entitled  The  Holy  Bible^  or  the  Boohs  accounted  scuredhy 
yews  and  Christians ';  faithfully  translated^  ^c.  ^c,  by  the  Rev.  j^lex^ 
ander  Geddesy  Z.  L.  D.  in  Four  Letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev^ 
JohnEarle.  12  mo.  i/<  Booker. 

That  Dr.  Geddes  has  laid  himself  open  by  some  unguarded  expres- 
sions, both  in  his  prefaces  and  translations,  to  well-founded  censure, 
we  shall  by  no  means, think  it  incumbent  on  us  to'  deny ;  and,,  in  our 
opinions  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  time  in  which, 
the  Pentateuch  was  written,  we  differ  still  more  widely  from  him ;  yet 
we  cannot  think  that  his  labours  are  to  be  attacked  with  malignity,  or 
that  his  sentimentsjustify  the  asperity  with  which  he  is  treated  in  tl\c 
work  before  us.     The  contempt  which  this  writer  expresses  for  his  ad- 
versary will  assuredly  produce  no  effect  uppn  his  readers  ;  and  aukward 
irony  and  vague  poetical  quotations  are  ill  adapted  to  a  serious  coiitro-  * 
v^rsy.     It  is  in  vain  that  the  writer  alleges,  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
his  mode  of  attack,  the  unjustifiable  manper  in  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  been  treated  by  the  cathojic  translator  of  the  Bible.     If 
I>r.  Geddes  has  made  use.of  improper  language,  there  was  no  necessity  ', 
for  its  being  investi^ted ;  and  the  arguments  against  him  might  have  ' 
been  much  better  disposed  than  in  this  work,  which  will  not  excite  ' 
much  interest  either  with  the  friends  or  enemies  to  the  authority  of  ' . 
M09e^,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  Biblical  criticism. ' 
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Art.  i. — Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece;  as  developed  in  cm  Attempt 
to  ascertain  Principles  for  a  new  Analysis  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
'  and  to  exhibit  those  Principles  as  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  many 
Passages  in  the  Ancient  History  of  that  Country^  .  To  which  ar^ 
added.  Observations  concerning  the  Origin  of  several  of  the  Literal 
Characters  in  Use  among  the  Greeks,  By  the  Rev^  Philip  Altwood^ 
A.M.  Ssfc.  4/d7.  i/.  7J-.  Boards.  White. 

Conjectural  criticism  is  always  entertaining,,  and,  if 
not  pervetted  to  the  establishment  of  some  favourite  System, 
aiways  profitable.  The  general  misfortuifCi  however,  among 
men  of  letters  is,  that  conjecture,  when  once  indulged  and 
supported  with  plausibility,  is  scarcely  any  longer  conjecture. 
The  fancy  it  is  founded  on  is  treated  Us  reality,  and  the  de- 
ductions tneiiee  drawn  are  taken  for 

cDnfintiations  strong 


As  proofs  of  jholy  writ. 

Such  are  the  observations  which  have  frequently  struck  iis 
on  perusing  the  bulky  labours  of  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
erudite  scholars  of  the  present  day.  The  man  Mfho  writes  verses 
i,d  not  the  only  adventurer  into  the  iregions  of  fiction  :*— we  find 
poets  among  metaphysicians,  natural  historians,  and  antiquaries; 
a  rich  and  fertile  fancy— a  fable  admirably  conceived,  most  ex- 
cellently adjusted,  and  replete  With  entertainment:  a  propensity 
to  admit  phantoms  for  realities,  which  is  incidental  at  least  td 
the  poet,  exists  here  also  to  an  almost  equal  extent.  Indeed  the 
difference  between  the  bard  apd  the  system-framer  consists  in 
this,  that  while  the  one  is  contented  to  have  his  stories,  though- 
fabulous  and  ideal,  admitted  to  be  consistent,  the  other  treats  his 
discoveries  as  authentic  truths,  and  soberly  expects  his  readers  to 
believe  them.    .  •  , 

'  A  part  of  these  observations  Will  apply  to  the  publication  be- 
fore us.     We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  AUwood,  like  Dr.  Darwin, 
Crit.Rev.  Vol.XXXl. Feb.iiQU  K 
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has  ever  associated  with  the  Muses,  as  well  as  devoted  his  time 
to  the  discussion  of  grave  and  important  subjects  of  literature; 
but  he  has  an  imsfgination  that  would  at  least  gain  him  a  ready 
admittance,  and  which  perpetually  haunts  him,  as  it  does  the, 
author  of  Z^6<$ne|nia,  in.  his  severest  and  most  recdndite  investi- 
gations. The  Literary  Antiquities  of  Greece,  however,  is  no 
common  work,  nor  of  common  labour.  Though  largely  indebted 
^  ih^  fifevio^  t^  ef  Mir.  Br ysunt^  whose  tns^  it  pursues  with- 
out deviation,  it  displays  an  inexhaustiUe  fund  of  classical 
erudition,  elegant  critJchm,  and  unwearied  perseverance:  its 
conjectures,  though  many  of  tficm,  as  vrt  trust  we  shall  shortly 
demonstrate,  fanciful,  are  for  the  most  part  sound  and  happy; 
and,  yhat  will  ever  give  a  publication  a.  preponderance  in  our 
good  opinion,  it  is  confessedly  written  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
i^velation^and  particularly  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  convey 
^  our  readers  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  design,  its  general 
^netit>  and  occasional  defects,  we  shill  first  attempt  an  analysis 
of  the  work  itself,  and  afterward  proceed  to  offer  such  remarks 
upofn^rt  ats  have  occurred  to  us.  in  the  course  of  ati  attentrve 
perusal. 

Mr..  Allw^od  has  stated  his  ol^ebt  so  comprehensively  in  the 
preface*  that  we  eannot  ^void  selecting  the  following  extract:   -^ 

5  It  is  the  dedign  of  tke  present  Tolume,  to  illustrate  and  explaia 

^  Jtiaoy  t>f  those  passages  ia  the  ancient  histiory  of  the  Greeks,  which 

eiti»e!?  have  never  undergone  any  particular  investigatiojoi,  or  have  been 

'  Qjily  Goncidered  ua  a  partial  and  imperfect  manner.     And,  as  this  ob*' 

ject  involves  much  of  what  is  n«w,  I  shall  state  at  large  the  principles 

on  which  I  have  proceeded. 

*  It  has  long  b^n  the  occasion  of  just  complaint,  to  those  who 
have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  subjects  of  high' antiquity,  that 
there  is  an  exjtreme  degree  of  uncertainty,  with  respect  to  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  prior  to  the  sera  of  the  Olympiads.  Indeed  there  is 
itothiftg  but  confusion  in  the  •accounts  of  these  early  times;  and  such 
ifacohsistencies  meet  our  view,  at  every  step  wd  take,  that  we  are  almost 
led  to  believe  the  events,  disguised  by  themj  to  have  been  merely  fa- 
bulous. The  time  even  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  of  the  intre- 
duction  of  letters  into  Greece>  of  the  war  of  Troy,  of  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Pelopians,  and  of  the  first  settletxeiUs 
c^  the  Cecropians-  and  Cadmians  in  Attica  and  Bceotiai  are  dates^ 
wittch,  with  many  others,  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  aseer^ 
tained.  And,  though  we  are  well  assured,  that  these  r«eions  must 
have  been  peopled  by  colonies  of  these  denominations,  that  letters 
were  imported,  into  Greece,  and  that  there  may  be  some  cert^nty  in 
the  other  events  just  mentioned;  yet,  the  more  minutely  we  examine 
v?hat  ancient  writers  have  advanced  upon  these  subjects,  the  more 
glaringly  we  perceive  such  contradictions  and  absurdities,  as  evince, 
that  they  were  little  better  acqus|inted  with  them  than  we  oursches 
ate. 
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•  Upon  proceeding  still  further,  it  will  be  discovered,  that  ther6  v^ 
niuch  allegory  attached  to  their  respective  accounts.  All  those, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  ensuing  pages,  are  of  this  description.  The 
Titans,  in  particular,  were  a  people,  whose  history  is  entirely  in- 
veloped  in  this  mist  of  fable.  Religion  with  them  -was  extravagant 
beyond  measure  in  the  first  ages:  and  the  name  they  assumed  nap- 
pened,  unfortunately,  to  be  'the  very  term  (Tit-Ain-Es),  by  which 
they  denoted  their  temples  or  high  altars  to  the  Sun.  ttence,  in 
process  of  time,  either  through  the  corruption  of  oral  tradition,  or 
through  the  playful  fancy  of  the  poets,  these  t^n^ples  were  themselvei 
personified;  and,  of  course,  transformed  into  enormous  giants,  ofaa 
carthrbom  race.  The  epithets  Tr^yevsif  ^'nd  T^yavrc^,  which  We  find 
the. early  writers  of  Greece  perpetually' conferring  upon  them,  were 
well  adapted  to  express  both  their  origin  and  dimensidnst  but  the 
principal  adventures,  and  achievements  of  the  people,  called  Titans, 
were  ascribed  to  these  genuine  offspring  of  the  earth;  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  greater  part  ,of  those  difiiculties,  by  whiph  their  history 
has  been  embarrassed.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  what  these  historians 
have  handed  dowji  to  us  respecting  the  rSy/fiV^i;,  -as  applicable  only  to 
the  transactions,  migrations,  and  sufferings,  of  the  Titans,'  ever  at-^ 
tached  to  the  rites  of  their  religion,  and  every  where  erecting  tem* 
pies  for  celebration  of  them,  we  shall,  in  general,  approach  very  near 
the  truth ;  for  these  fictitious  beings  were  no  other  than  those  publi<i' 
works  of  the  people  called  Titans,  by  which  they  may  be  graced  ia 
almost  every  country  wherein  they  settled.    ^ 

The  allegorical  veil,  which  conceals  from  our  sight  the  purport  of 
many  valuable  traditions,  is  of  a  very  nice  and  transparent  texture^  tf 
we  view  it  o&liquely,  like  the  gossamer  web  glittering  with  the  re- 
jected rasys  of  the  sun,  it  will  dazzle  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  distinct 
visionn  of  the  object,  over  which  it  is  extended:  but  if  we  examine  it 
with  a  direct  aspect,  it  will  hide  little  or  nothing  from  our  observation. 
A  whole  history  has  been  often  altered  and  disguised,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  suiting  a  favourite  epithet;  the  original  import  of  which 
has  been  lost;  and  to  which  another  has  been  assigned,  analogous  to 
that  of  some  similar  term  in  the  Greek  tongue.  In  an  instance  of 
this  kind,^  there  will  be  always  some  conformity  of  the  cipcumstances 
of  the  history  to  the  signification  of  the  epithet  in  question ;  and  the 
radical  analysis  of  tjiat  will  be  the  first  and  most  essential  step  towards 
a  devdopcment  of^the  whole  relation.  The  story  of  Cinyras  is  re- 
markably upon  this  principle ;  Demeter  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
the  same  as  Tk^  Mrytr}§;  Typhoh  was  supposed,  by  them,  to  derive 
fais^ame  from  Tvfw;  and  other  examples,  of  the^ame  nature,  will 
occur  as  we  proceed?     p.  ix.       . 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  great  an  evidence,  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of 
vevelatipn,  resuks  from  every  part  of  this  production.  The  primitive 
innocence,  and  fall  of  man;  the  number  of  descents  from  Adarh  to 
Noah;  the  number  of  generations  before  the  flood;  the  flood  itself; 
the  division  of  the  fearth  in  the  days  of  Feieg;  the  first  peopling  of 
«  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles;"  the  dispersion  of  the  Ammonians  and^ 
their  adherents  from  Babel>  and  the  confusion  of  their  lip ;  as  also  the 
ttQiversal  £unine  whic)^  ^o6k  place  in  the  time  of  Jbseph;  ase  facts 
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which  strongly  appear  upon  the  face  of  many  histories  here  detailed: 
■•  and  the  proofs  of  these  facts  are,  I  believe,  either  entirely  new,  or 
placed  in  a  light  in  which  they  have  never  yet  appeared.  Thus  far , 
then,  at  least,  I  hope  that  my  solitary  labours  may  be  productive  of 
some  utility  to  my  country,  in  this  day  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity ; 
inasmuch  as  they  certainly  furnish  some  fresh  evidences  of  the  credit- 
bility  and  divine  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.'     f.  xvi. 

.  The  work  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  to  which  an  appendix 
i$  ad<led»  containing  additional  illustrations  of  several  antecedent 
remarks,  and  an  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  first  section  is  agai^  ramified  into  three  distinct  parts. 
It  commences  with  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  analytical  in- 
vestigation, and  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  application  to 
ancient  history.  Mr.  Allwood  conceives  that  a  variety  of  hi- 
storical errors  may  be  traced  to  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  analysis; 
and  that  consequently  much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  this  al- 
most uncultivated  field.  With  respect  to  the  grounds  or  data 
on  which  we  are  to  proceed  the  author  shall  speak  for  himiself. 

■  *  The  pajgc  of  history,  and  other  monuments  which  still  remain  as 
the  precious  relicks  of  ancient  times,  are  the  only  clue  we  have  to  di- 
rect our  researches.  These  are  so  obviously  the  grounds  of  analysis, 
that  it  is  surprising  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  modem  enter- 
prise to  apply  thefts  with  propriety  and  success.  However  various, 
however  mutilated  and  disfigured,  they  are  yet  of  the  utmost  consc 
quence;  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  man  of  genuine  benevolence  to  sur-. 
vey  them  any  otherwise,  than  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and. ve- 
neration. They  are  the  eventful  memorials  of  past  generations,  and 
little  else  than  the  records  of  human  frailty.  Old,  obsolete  customs 
•till  survive ;  in  tliese,  the  general  fate  of  those  who  introduced,  and 
were  influenced  by  them ;  and  they  carry  us  back  to  systems  of  religion^ 
and  codes  of  morality,  which  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  the  fetters 
of  the  mijid,  and  the  regulators  of  the  conduct.*     p.  lo.^ 

The  second  part  of  die  present  section  prc^poses  and  limits 
the  object  of  pursuit.  , 

*  I  am  persuaded  (says  our  author)  that  little  can  J>e  determined, 
V  with  any  degree  ^f  certainty,  in  relation  to  many  of  those  ages  which 
were  subsequent  to  the  infl^ix  of  the  Cuthite  colonies  into  Greece,  but 
prior  to  the  aera  of  the  Olympiads.  And  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  many  of  the  traditions,  which  are  said  to  relate  to  this  .period  of 
barbarisni,  are  in  reality  of  far  difierent  import,  and  allude  to  event* 
which  vvei'e  certainly  antecedent.  It  is  therefore  my  intention  to  con- 
fine the,  present  di8ci\86ion  principally  to  those  aees  which  preceded 
the  colbnisation  of  Greece  by  the  people  styled  Mellyidians.  Thesr 
early  times  are  by.no  means  barren  with  respect  to  information-;  and 
the  nearer  we  carry  back  our  inquiries  towards  the  period  of ,  patri- 
archal administration,  so  much  the  greater  light  wHl  be  obtained  from 
^Jiojfie  .monuments  to  whiqh  1  have  just  alluded.*     p.  1 1. 

c  Theac  momimeiics  arei  first,  history,  b/  which,  however,  the 
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writer  means  profane  history  alone;  traditions;  and  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  which  last  he  excepts  from  all  the  imperfections  which 
attach  t9  the  two  former,  sufficiently  demonstrating  that  they 
are  the  emanations  of  infii^te  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  that 
they  communicate  all  needful  information  without  the  disguise 
of  partiality.  Where  historical  traditions  fail  or  are  involved  iii 
inextricable  incongruity,  these  will  in  many  instances  very  amply 
supply  the  deficiencies,  and  relieve  us  from  the  embarrassment  ' 
under  which  we  labour.  They  give  us  the  only  certain  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  flood;  the  state  of  mankind  imr 
mediately  succeeding  this  event;  to  what  regions  the  increase  of 
population  obliged  the  various  branches  of  the  first  great  family 
to  retire ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  of  idolatry  and  revolt 
to  those  who  settled  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  And  in  this  man- 
ner, by  the  accuracy  of  their  annals,  they  explain  thte  perplexing 
fables  of  profane  tradition. 

*  What,  (says  he)  for  instance,  was  th^  story  of  the  Zeuth  or 
Cannes  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the  Dagon  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the 
l)eucalion  of  the  Greeks,  /but  a  perpetuation  of  the  memorial  of  that 
deluge,  which  swept  the  earth  of  its  primitive  inhabitants/  and  left 
only  Noah  and  seven  other  persons  surviving?  To  the  same  event  we  » 
may  certainly  trace  the  first  Avatar  of  the  Indians,  or  incarnation  of 
Veeshnu,  in  a  compound  form,  similar  to  that  of  Dagon  or  Oannes. 
The  vestiges  of  the  same  history  were  likewise  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt 
in  the  mystical  enshrinement  of  Osiris,  The  analogy,  which  subsists 
•between  the  fabulous  accounts  of  all  these  personages,  is  a  striking 
proof,  that  they  all  h^d  their  origin  in  one  common  fact-*-the  pre- 
servation of  the  great  patriarch  pf  mankind  amid  the  billows  of  the 
devouring  ^tt^^  The  veneration,  in  which  he  was  held  by  some 
branches  of  his  posterity,  sqon  raised  him  to  a  god;  and  the  form  un- 
der which  he  was  frequently  represented,  was  that  of  the  body  of  a 
man  combined  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,*     p.  15, 

In  like  manner,  altliough  a  person  unacquainted  with  any  other 
ancient  history  than  that  of  Greece  might  naturally  imagine  that 
the  adoration  paid  to  Jupiter  or  Hercules  was  entirely  confined 
to  that  particular  region,  and  that  tlie  fabulous  legends  respecting « 
them  originated  there  and  extended  no  farther:  yet  if  he  should 
extend  his  researches  over  a  larger  portion  of.  the  world,  he 
would  find  that  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  bordering  upon  Egypt, 
the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  mos^  renowned  of  any  in 
antiquity,  and  that  Hercules  had  been  honoured  with  divine 
worship  from  time  immemorial.  He  would  perceive  the  ex- 
istence of  the  i*ame  deities  in  Crete,  Lybia,  Tyre,  Italy,  and 
many  other  parts:  he  would  discoyer  that  in  India  this  Jupiter 
Ammon,  *  the  father  of  gods  and  men/  Js  worshipped  under  the 
title  of  Brahme;  and  thi§  Hercules,  *  th^  glory^of  heroes,'  under 
that  of  Sandes,  whose  exploits  are  nearly  synonymous.  And 
thuogh  he  might  not  develop  the  immediate  vestiges  of  the  lattey 

K3  ^  .,,„_.,  _^^^.. 
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of  these  on  the  idolatrous  plains  of  Babylonia,  ht  wouM  at  least 
tecognise  the  former  under  the  analogo^is  titles  of.  Saos  and . 
Belus.  J 

Our  author's  second  class  pf  analytical  data  is  derived  from  thfe 
tnonumerits,  religion,  and  language  of  the  Egyptian  Guthites,  or 
descendants  of  Chu5)  who  settled  in  this  region  shortly  after  the 
dispersion  on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Among  the  most  consi-» 
.derable  of  the  monuments  here  referred  to  are  the  pyraftiidal  itid 
pbeliscal' structures  of  Lower  Egypt,  the  temples  and  sacred 
jcaverns  in  Upper  Egypt,  some  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  peculiar 
to  both  these  regions,  and  those  specimens  pf  the  eariy  language 
pf  the  country  which  are  still  in  existence. 
.  *    His  third  source  of  analysis  is  in  the  Greek  language  itself. 

*  To  thro^  ©ut  sbme  hints  (says  he)  for  the  analysis  pf  thisj,  is  ono~ 
principal  object  of  the  present  inquiry;  and,  in  pursuing  this  plan,  it 
will  be  found?  that  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  which  we  have 
fdready  alluded,  will  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  and  become  the 
means  of  explaining  many  valuable,  though  hitherto  unintelligible  pasw  - 
cages  of  history. 

*  There  are,  however,  two  principal  cautions  to  be  observed  in  any 
research  of  this  kind:  the  first  is,  that  it  is  a  language  greatly  mixed 
and  compounded,  and  will  therefore  require  a  frequent  reference  to 
other  languages  to  be  clearly  understood;  and  the  second,  that  little 
dependance  is,  in  this  respebt,  to  be  pla<;ed  in  the  Hebrew  itongue.* 
p.  25.  /' 

The  ancient  Greeks  or  Helladians,  he  observes,  at  least  those 
who  conquered  and  gave  the  name  of  Hellas  to  that  region  of 
Europe,  were  of  Ammpnian  race,  and  chiefly,  emigrants  from ' 
Egypt;  and  their  most  antient  dialect  waS^consequently  one  of 
those  into  which  the  first  language  of  mankind  was  divided  at 
the  ti^ie  of  the  disper^ipn.  It  obtained  various  alterations,  how^ 
ever,  as  well  from  the  adoption  of  a  part  of  the  language  of  the 
MisraYm,  over  whom  they  acquired  the  ascendency  on  their  first 
irruption  into  Egypt,  and  from  a  similar  adoption  of  a  part  of  that 
pf  the  sons  of  Javan,  whose  possessions  they  seised  in  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Egypt,. as  from  the  refinements  to  which  it  was 
subjected  when,  in  future  times,  the  literati  of  Greece  began  to 
exert  their  taste  and  invention  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  what  they 
proj^osed  as  the  standard  of  perfection.  The  Greek  language  is 
therefore  a  dialect  greatly  mixed  and  compounded.  But  in  this 
intermixture  our  author  thinks  it  derives  little  or  nothing  from 
the  Hebrew^  which  he  apprehends  to  have  been  only , a  dialect  o( 
the  ChaidaYc,  and  one  of  those  which  originated  from  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  at  Babel ;  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to*  so  frequently  as  hj\s  heretofore  been  the  practice  among  ety- 
mologists, as  constituting  the  radicals  of  Greek  words.  In  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  he  adverts  to  the  term  Cyprus^  the 
KyTtpof  of  the  Grceks;^  which  is  generally  deduced  fronj  th« 
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Hebrew  •ifJD  (Cepher),  but  which,  after  much  critkal  investi- 
gation, he  does  not  believe  to  have  been  its  origin*  ft  is  not  our 
intention,  as  vjre  have  aheady  observed,  to  combat  any  of  the 
etymons  or  other  observations  of  Mr,  AUwood  in  this  part  of  our 
examination  of  his  ^*rork; — ^wc  are  at  present  iionfining  ourselves 
to  an  analysis  of  his  opinions,  and  shail  reserve  »U  the  critical  re- 
marks we  may  have  occasion  to  offer  till  we  have  cdmjpleted  Uus 
department  of  our  own  labours.  Our  readers  will  then  become 
tetter  judges  of  the  occasional  differences  that  may  subsist  be- 
tween us,  and  be  better  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  respective 
•arguments  adduced  by  either  party. 

The  fourth  ground  of  our  author^s  analysis  is  deriyed  fi^  ah  v 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  historical  errors.  ThiCse  he  traces 
from  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  idolatry  which  began  soon  after 
the  division  of  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Pcleg,  and  extended  Itself 
gradually  into  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe;  from  the  progressive 
decay  of  knowledge,  and  the  proportionate  increase  of  Iferbarism 
in  the  generality  of  the  nations  of  the  world  j  from  the  advancing 
refinement  of  other  nations,  and  their  ambition  of  excelling  their 
neighbours  by  the  brilliancy  and  extrav2^»nce  of  their  fiGtiond; 
and  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Cuthites  and  their  adherents  from 
Babel,  by  which  the  chain  of  past  events  wer€,  in  some  instances,  ' 
totally  obliterated  from  memqjry,  and  in  others  narrated  in  a  tliou- 
sand  different  manners.  > 

.  The  third  part  of  the  present  section  advances  additional 
proofs  of  the  necessity  for  analogical  reasoning,  from  the  un- 
certainty respecting- the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece;  the 
farther  uncertainty  of  several  of  the  most  memorable  events  in 
Grecian  history;  dSid  the  inconsistency  and  even  incredibility  of 
the  very  early  chronology  contended  for  by  Grecian  annalists. 
From  this  part  we  shall  select  the  following  extract,  premising^ 
however,  that  very  much  contained  in  it  is  almost  literally  deduced, 
though  without  any  ipimcdiate  reference  to  such  a  fact,  from 
the  first  volume  of  Mr,  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  MytlK)logyj 
p.  151,  152. 

*  It  is  unbertain  who  first  introduced  letters  into  Greece.  Som^ 
very  sagely  suppose  that  Cadmus  was  entitled  to  this  honour,  others 
Danaiis:  some  again  attribute  it  to  Cecrops  the  Athenian,  to  Linus 
the  Theban,  and  Palamede*  of  Argos*.  Eusebius  will  tell  us,  that 
Palannedes  invented  these  sixteen, A,B,r,A,E,I,K,A,M,N,0,rr,Pj5:,T,r^ 
that  Cadmus  the  Milesian  added  three  others,  0,#,X;  that  Simonidcs 
of  Ceos  added  two  others,  H,  and  12;  and  that  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse 
completed  the  alphabet  by  the  inventign  of  ^,S,^t* 

*  *  Alii  Caditium,  alii  Danaum^  quidam  Cccropem  Athcnicnsem,  vel  Linum 
Thebaniim,  et,  teniporibus  Trojanis,  jPalainedem  Arjjivum,  mcmorant  scxdccim 
Jiterarum  forriias,  mox'  alios,  et  praecipu^  Simpniidem  cateras  inveuis^e.  Lllius 
pyraldus  de  Poetis  Dialog,  i. 

^  f  Tor%  9  n9.h»fAnhi  ivfl  7»  p/  yfa/xfActra  T<f  ftXf«€itTir/  «>  0,  y,^  J,  f',  i^ «,  X,  fA,% 
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f  Bu^  wherf  there  is  §q  much  uncertainty  in  regafd  to  tnc  Jrf- 
vcntors,  what  doubts  may  not  be  justly  entertained  with  respect  to  the 
time  of- the  invention?  These  celebrated  persons  are  by  no  means 
supposed  to  have  been  cotemporaries.  Cecrdps  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Attica  1556,  and  Cadmus  that  of  Tliebes 
1493  years  before  Christ;  but  Palamedes  flourished  much  later.  He 
has  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  dissimulation  of  Ulysses,  and 
forced  him  against  his  will  to  the  siege  of  Troy:  his  genius  is  reported 
to  have  been  penetrating  and  sagacious ;  and  he  is  represented  as  em- 
ploying his  vacant  hoiirs,  during  the  tediouspess  of  that  war,  in  the 
invention  of  letters,  and  in.  many  other  useful  speculations.  The 
time,  however,  assigned  for  this  event  is  i  183  before  the  commence- 
menybf  the  Christian  ara.  .  Pence,  therefore,  between  Cadmus  and 
Cecjrops  an  interval  was  supposed  to  have  elapsed  of  63  years;  but  bev 
tween  Palamedes  and  Cecrops  there  is  a  much  greater  space,  of  373. 
Yet,  after  all,  Palamedes  is  described  as  having' invented  sixteen  of 
those  literal  characters,  to  which  Cadmus  afterguards  added  three; 
which  clearly  implies,  that  the  time  of  the  former  was  antecedent  to 
that  of  the  latter,  and  the  siege  of  Troy  to  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes.  Such  is  the  determinate  account  of  the  Grecians 
with  respect  to  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  their  own  letters! 
^nd  such  the  certainty  of  some  of  the  most  important  aeras  in  their 
history!  But  what  argues  a  greater  inconsistency  than  almost  every 
other,  is  the  supposition  that  Simonides  of  C^os  was  the  inventor  of 
«ome  of  those  letters  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  made  use  of  upward? 
of  three  hundred  years,  in  all  probability,  before  his  time.*     p.  39. 

•'■      ■  ill 

*  In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  general  voice  of 
genuine  history  concurs  in  supporting  the  assertion,  that  these  letters, 
for  the  greater  pait,  were  not  indigenous,  but  imported;  and  imported 
likewise  from  Bgypt,  the  region  of  hieroglyphical  romance,*      p.  51? 

Section  II.  IS  devoted  to  the  Helladians  and  the  original  in^ 
habitants  of  Greece,  as  far  as  their  history  is  neees^^jry  to  fur- 
nish hints  for  an  analysis  of  the  Greek  tongue.  A  disregard  td 
the  analysis  of  language,  we  are  told,  ha§  been  the  cause  of  inr 
numerable  ej-rprs  iii  theology,  chronology,  and  history,  among 
the  ancients.  It  has  led  them  to  exalt  titles  into  deitjes,  and  tliQ 
names  pf  things  into  persons:  hieroglyphical  representations 
have  been  often  mistaken  for  real  existences;  and  these  iniaginary 
ibeings  have  been  supported  by, the  most  idle  and  ridiculous 
fictions.  This  is  fnpre  particularly  true,  with  respect  to  the 
literati  of  Greece*  • 

f  Their  Ai$,  AifoXXuJv,  'Upoc,  %r/^,  Afovi;<rQ;,  'H^axAij^,  with  many 
Others,  were  rticrejy  titles  of  eminence  and  distinction;  some  of  whici\ 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  Sun,  as  the  supreme  object  of  Oriental 
^doration;  and  others  upon  particular  patriarchs,  temples,  districts. 
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inounteins,  cav€s,  fountains,  ar^id  rivers.  Their  Sphinges,  Amazons, 
Syrens,  and  Titans,  owe  their  existence  likewise  to  the  same  creative 
power  of  fancy.  Even  the  celebrated  characters  of  Gecrops,  Cadmus, 
and  Danaiis,  are  ichiefly  formed  out  of  those  sacred  edifices  in  ancient 
Egypt,  which  were  always  charged  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 
And  the  very  fictions,  to  which  these  chimeras,  in  every  instance,  have 
given  rise,  afford  the  strongest  proof,  that  the  celebrated  writers,  tvho 
have  detailed  them  as  realities,  were  involved  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
terms  they  made  use  of.*     p»53» 

All  the  Ikerati  of  Greece,  however,  did  not  admit  of  these 
fictions  5  and  Herodotus,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hecatseus,  are 
enumerated  as  honourable  exceptions.  These  in  general  confess 
that  the  religious  rites  of  their  countrymen  were  imported  froni 
Egypt*,  and  that  all  Greece  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race 
brfore  die  Helladians  took  possession  of  itf.  But  who  these 
barbarians  were  is  not  expressly  known.  The  Greeks  themselves, 
in  their  more  polished  times,  employed  the  term  PapQapia-fMi  tp 
denote  any,form  of  speech  which  was  contrary  to  the  purity  of 
their  own  language,  and  ffafGapoiy  its  primitive,  vJ^as  applied  to 
all  those  who  were  not  natives  or  naturalised.  Hence  even  the 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Babylonians,  at  the  very  moment  the  phi- 
losophers  of  Greece  were  travelling  among  them  for  instruction^ 
were  designated  by  this  appellation. 

*.  The  barbarians,  however,  in.  question,  were  entirtly  distinct  from 
any  of  these  enlightened  nations.  They  were  the  descendants,  of 
Japhet,  who  peopled  "  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  or  the  regions  of , 
Greece  and  Eiirope.  These  were  the  territories  allotted  them  at  tlie 
first  of  the  division;  and  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  that  **  they 
divided  them  in  their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after  hh 
family,  in  their  nations.'* 

*  But  for  this  valuable  piece  of  information  we  are  indebted  solely 
to  the  sacred  writings.  If  we  except  the  traces  of  their  languagCf 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  remained  in  Greece  any  vestiges  of  its 
original  inhabitants,  within  the  reach  of  any  authentic  history.  Even 
their  principal  names  had  become  extinct.  No  Grecian  writer  has 
ever  mentioned  them  with  any  certainty.  Strabo  has  given  the  name^ 
of  several  of  them,  such  as  Dry  opes,  Caucones,  Leleges,  Aones, 
Tembices,  Hyantes,  with  some  others;  yet  these  are  presented  to  us  in 
a  very  questionable  manner;  "  they  seem  not,"  says  Dr.  Stillingfleet, 
**  to  have  been  that  ancient  people,  but  rather  some  latter  castlings  of 
the  Carians,  who,  as  Thacydides  tells  us,  did  very  often  make  inroads 

ffO.c^a.i'H'KKnffk,   uai  ret  Trspt   rov  LwwffWy  oXiji'a  avrofv  «apaXXa^a*Ta.— -Sp^g^AH  Sg >jta< 
VTAvrA  ra  evtefAaja,  rM)t  Qtm  i^  Ayyvwrif  fXqX^di  f(  mwt  *£XXa^a.  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  q.  49, 

50  : 

fr<7  ':ra\ai«v.  Strdbo^  iib.7.— ^fZtfXa^  tq;  y^  K0,\UfJttvnf  *£X^aS)»;  Sof^ofH  ra,  voXXa  «x«aa». 
^ausau.  iib.  1.* 
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xipon  the  quarters  of  Greece."  Thus  much  is  well  authenticated, 
that  there  were  nations  called  Leleges,  Caucones,  and  Pelasgi  in  A«ta 
Minor;  and  they  are  said  by  Homer  to  have  assisted  the  Trojans 
against  the  Grecians,  ' 

^  But  the  more  general,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  name,  under  which 
Jthey  are  supposed  to  have  passed,  is  that  of  Pelasgi.     The  Pelasgi 

^  were  certainly  very  numerous,  and  formed  colonies  in  all  parts  of 
Greece;  and  they  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived  their  very  ap- 
pellation from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a  wandering  J)eople. 
The  same  :writcr  has  likewise  informed  us,  that  they  were  the  most 
ancient  race  of  men,  who  established  any  dynasty  in  Hellas,  Pelasgia 
was  one  liame  for  Peloponnesus.  The  person,  from  whom;this  title  was 
l^rrowed,  )>ras  termed  autfiy^wy  among  the  i^rcadians,  and  yijyavij^  by 
the  ancient  pbet^schylus;  and  in  these  respects  his  character  bears^  an 
analogy  with  that  of  Prometheus,  Coeus,  Japetus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Titan  fanaily;  and  there  is  consequently  some  analogy  in  their  history,  _ 

,  .50  far,  at  least,  as  to  enable  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was  intimately 
concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  dispersion.  His  descendants,  or  rather 
those  who  were  honoured  with  his  name  as  a  title,  were  the  Thessa- 
iiaus,  the  Argivi,  the  Arcadians,  the  JEolians,  the  Danaidae,  the 
Atticans,  and  the  lones.  They  did  not,  however,  confine  themselves 
%o  Greece,  but  dispersed  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  islands,  as  , 
Chios,  Crete,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,-  Imbro,  and  Samos.  TheyJikewise  ' 
extended  their  perigrinations  into  Italy,  and  are  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  first  tounders  of  Rome* 

*  But  what  degree  of  analogy  is  there  between  the  terms  Pdasgi, 
Dryopes,  Caucones,  Leleges,  &c.  and  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Javan? 
So  far  from  attempting  to  discover  any,  the  learned  have  employed 
much  ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  include  the  whole, 
were  the  descendants,  or  rather  followers  of  Peleg,  of  the  family  x>f 
Shcm.  If  their  arguments  are  just,  it  is  plain  that  this  people  must  have 
been  the  invaders  and  conquerors  of  Greece,  after  it  had  already  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  posterity  of  Japhet.  This  inference,  however, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  justice  of  their  etymological  arguments  to 
this  effect;  it  has  been  made  to  appear  from  the  testimony  pf  the  early 
Grecian  writers  themselves.  For  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  th?it 
country  are  described  as  a  barbarous  race,  distinct  from  the  HtUadians, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  same  people  with  the  Thessa- 
lians,  the  Argives,  the  Arcadians,  and  other  celebrated  states  of 
Greece.*     r.  64. 

'  Notwithstanding  this  descent,  however,  our  autlior  is  so 
strenuous  an  adherent  to  tjie  doctrine  of  Mr.  Bryant,  that,  al- 
though he  admits  the  scriptural  appellation  of  the  sons  of  Javan 
inay  have  given  foundation  fpr  the  names  of  many  nations,  cities, 
and  coasts,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  he  believes  this  to  be  alto* 
gether  incredible  when  applied  to  Greece..  ,  Tarshish,  he  con- 
ceives,  might  have  settled  ^%  Tarsus  in  Cilieia ;  Rhodanim  at 
Rhodes ;  atid  Kithin  in  the  regions  of  Ghithin: — yet  Yi\\^  (Elis) 
in  Peloponnesus  Qould  not  be  derived  from  Elishaj  la^rsroj  frora 
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Japhet ;  or  Iccr/<a,  Iolovss,  or  Iwvsf,  from  Javan.  HAi^  he  dedvcccs 
from  El-Ees,  the  *  God  of  light'  (ithc  Sun);  and  believes  this  ^ 
most  sacred  region  of  all  Greece  to  have  been,  originallyy  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  solar  worship.:  and  the  different  districts  it  coiv» 
tained,  to  wit,  Olympia,  Cauconia,  and  Azania,  he  traces  from 
Al-Om-Pi-A,  *  the  region  of  the  high  places  of  the  oracle  ofHam^---^ 
Ca^i-Con-Ia,  *  the  region  of  the  teniple  of  Con  or  the  Sun/ — ^atid 
Az-An-Ia,  *  the  region  of  the  fountains  of  fire  ^  Those  of  our 
readers,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bryant's  Am* 
monian  radicals  will  perceive  in  all  this  nothing  more  than  the 
ingenious  conjectures  (we  cannot  class  tkem  highcf)  ?idvanced 
in  this  part  of  his  Analysis.  As  to  laTffrt^,  he,  it  seems,  instead 
of  having  any  reference  to  Japhet,  was  t>nly  £/^  rwv  Tiyayrten',  oJlc 
of  the  vast  Titanian  brood;  and  of  whom  or  whs^  this  gigantic 
brood  consisted  we  shall  be.  taught  presently.  As  to  ion  Ley, 
(from  whence  laovs;^  !«;•/£;)  instead  of  his  being  identified  in  Javan, 
he  is  well  stated  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  son  of  Xuth: 
Xuth,  however,  or  Zuth,  5^gu^,  was  in  all  probability  a  name  for^ 
Noah  among  the  Ammonians.  la;v  means,  undoubtedly,  a /fcv^/ 
and  the  genealogy  of  the  fable  unfolds  itself,  and  carries  us  easily 
to  the  rites  -oi  arkite,  worship.  The  lonians^tinquestionably  de- 
rived their  appellation  from  this  Ion,  the  fabulous  descendant  of 
Zuth  or  Naah.  And  we  now  ac<fuire  a  knowledge  whence  the 
dove  J  throughout  all  Ionia,  and  indeed  all  Greece,  was  considered 
as  a  bird  of  the  most  sacred  kind;  its  celebrity  arising  : 

*  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  land 
after  the  deluge.  When  therefore  the  arkite  worship  Wjas  established 
among  the  sons.of  Chus,  the  dov€  was  hot  forgotten;  it  was  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  messenger  of  heayen,  and  the  charming  emblem 
of  peace  and  good  fortune;  it  became,  in  short,  the  bird  of  Venus.* 
p.  84. 

The  third  section  we  cannot  abridge  without  much  diflSculty. 
It  is  devoted  to  the.  synonyms  of  different  languages,  with -a  view 
pf  proving  one  common  original  tongue,  and  hence  of  develop- 
ing several  passages  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece  which  hav^ 
hitherto  met  with  no  satisfactory  interpretation.  The  languages 
principally  employed  are  the  Chinese,  Coptic,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
fethiopic,  Galic,  Latin,  German,  and  Welch.  The  examples 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  are  nine,  and  each  is 
followed  by  a  long  and  erudite  dissertation,  much  of  which  we 
observe  deduced  from  the  previous  labours  of  Mr.  Bryant  5  but  a 
considerable  portion  is  original,  and  the  result  of  unwearied  ap- 
plication to  the  science  of  etymology.  We  often  perceive  a  great 
deal  of  fancy,  but  always  a  large  portion  of  Ingenuity.  Mf. 
AllwGod  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Arabic  or 
^^ersian,  oif  he  might  often  have  strengthened  his  conjectures  by 
terms  deduced  from  these  languages.  Thus  to  his  first  example, 
ppnsistine  of  ^uj  or  sn^e  in  Qunesej  [it  German  j  fa  3ra;conj 
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z^ee  Dutch';  sedS^  nglish ;  ce  and  XC€  Cioptic ;  |t»  Greek,-^a!I 
implying  zjluid  or  fountain  y  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived 
their  5»u,  fa»,  f»,  ///^,  or  the  fountain  of  life  ^  he  might  have  added 
the  Persian  (Cj  (2/)*  a  participle  from  the  verb  JC>jocM>  i"^- 

plying,  like  the  Greek,  livingy  life^  the  fountain  of  being :  nor 
should  he,  we  think,  have  neglected  instancing  the  Hebrew 
^^n  n^n  {chyh)y  of  import  altogether  similar,  and  which  is  per- 
fectly analogous  to  the  Persian  ty^J  {kesh)  beings  nian'y'&s  also  to 

the  terms  ^^^a^  (khysh)  and   i^l^^:^- {khyskan)  kinsman, 
lindred.     And  perhaps  the  relatives  of  almost  all  languages, 
obviously  relating  to  ,eMstencey  as  the  Persian  A:^  {che)'y   the 
Italian  che  or  chis  the  Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French, 
qui  or  qui,  all  interpreted  by  ivho  or  nvhat,  are  deduciblc  from 
the   same  radical.      Bht  we   drop   the   further   consideration 
of  this  part  of  the  section  before  us  at  present,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  it  in  the  farther  prosecution  of 
our  strictures.     The  general  result  of  our  author's  etymolo- 
gical  ii^quiries,    consistently   with   the    prior    observations   of 
Miv Bryant,  is,  that  the  Greeks  derived  most  of  their  know-, 
ledge,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  idolatry,  frojEn  the  CushitCvS, 
or  descendants  of  Chus,  who  long  maintained  the  sovereignty  of  , 
Egypt,  and  ^  who  made  an  irruption  into  this  country  frOm  the 
plains  of  Shinar  at  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
'Subsequeht  dispersion  of  that. portion  of  mankind  who    were 
situated  in  these  regions  and  concerucd  in  the  erection  of  the 
tower  of  Babel;  which  building  is  imagined  to  have  answered 
conjointly  tjie  purpose  of  a  temple,  a  celestial  observatory,  and 
a  beacon,  to  give  noticp  to  those  tribes  of  Cusliites  who  might 
be  either  fixt,  or  casually  v/aridering,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
'  of  the  immediate  site  of  their  metropolis  or  city  of  Babel.     At 
the  same  time  that  one  branch  of  Cushites,  upon  their  miraculous 
dispersion,  travelled  towards  Egypt,  and  carried  with  them  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  original  tongue  notwithstanding 
the  confusion  produced,  and  very  much  of  their  idolatry,  other 
branches  made    irruptions   in   other   directions,    and  diffused 
through  India  and  th^  hyperboreal  regions,  and  indeed  progres- 
sively all  ovier  the  world,    some  degree  of  knowledge  of  their 
arts,  Ifinguage,  and  superstitions :  and  hence  the  casual  verbal  re- 
semblances and  customs  we  meet  with,  even  in  the  present  day, 
between  nations  placed  at  a  most  prodigious  distance  from  each 
other,  and  who  could  never  have  become  acquainted  with  such 
customs,  religion?,  or  other  similarities,  by  any  immediate  com- 
munication. V 

Thus  far  we  think  our  author  is  treading  on  firm  ground ; 
for  we  have  Uniformly  preferred  the  theory  of  Mr>  Bryaht  t(^ 
that  of  sir  William  Jones,  who  traces  the  origin  of  all  kno>v- 
ledge  and  superstition  from  Hindustan,  and  conceives  it  to  hava 
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been  thence  drculated  through  Egypt  and  the  world  at  Jarg«^> 
Mr.  Allwood  still,  farther  copies  the  ingenious  founder  of  thd> 
school  in  which  he  has  so  profoundly  studied,  in  supposing  that 
the  original  Cushites  or  Babylonians  paid  their  idolatrous  homage    .,    , 
to  one  deity  alone,  on  the  commencement  of  idolatry  among-' 
themselves,  and  that  this  dei^y  was  the  Sun.     He  conjectures 
that  hero-worship,  however,  shortly  afterwards  commenced,  and 
that  their  great  progenitor  Noah,  who  had  so  miraculously  pre- 
served himself  and  family  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  when  all 
the  rest'  of  the  world  was  destroyed,  was  soon  conceived  to  harve 
been  possessed  of  more  than  human  wisdom,  and  consequently 
became  the  first  object  of  human  deification.    This  kind  of  dei- . 
fication  was  sliortly  afterwards  extended  to  several  of  his  pro- 
geny, but  particularly  to  Ham,,  his  son>  and  Chus,  his  grandson. . 
Some  one  of  thi  numerous  appellations  by  which  the  Sun,  or 
supreme  object  of  their  religion,  was  addressed,  was  now  and 
perpetually  afterwards  applied  to  them,,  by  way  of  dignity  and 
exaltation.     Thus  Ham  became  Ham-On  (Hammon),  Ham  the 
Sun,  and  so  of  a  vast  variety  of  others  which  we  cannot  stay  to 
instance.     Yet  not  only  Noah,  the  projector  of  the  ark  or  erech^ 
as  it  was  called  in  the  Chaldean  tongue,  became  the  object  of 
their  idolatrous  adoration,  but  the  ark  or  erech  itself,  and  even, 
the  water  which  supported  it  on  its  mighty  bosom  ;  and  as  the 
worship  of  the  Sun  laid  the  foundation  for  the  worship  of  fire 
at  large,  its  perpetual  representation,  the  idolatrous  adoration  of 
the  ocean,  became  the  origin  of  the  religious  rites  paid  to  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  a  tliousand  rivers  and  fpun-. 
tains  besides.    The  ark  or  erech,  however,  in  its  deification,  was 
endowed  with  a  female  form ;  and  while  Noah  was^  denominated 
Osiris,  or  Usiris,  Uc-Sihur,  the  noble  Sihur  of  Egypt  (Sihur 
being  "nn^Jt^,  and  originally  onej  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise), 
the  ark  or  erech  that  enfolded  him  and  his  family  in  her  capa- 
cious womb  wa^  styled  Isis,  and  was  the  same  deity  with  Venus 
or  Aphrpdite,  Demeter,  and  Ceres :  whence  the  origin  of  the 
religious  rites  paid  to  Isis  and  Osiris — ^the  fable  of  Venus  rising  . 
from  the  ocean— :that  of  the  great  mundane  egg  floating  upon^ 
the  surface  of  the  deep,  &c.  From  Noah  was  derived  the  Greek 
Nov^  (a  ship) :  and  as  Danalis^  means,  according  to  Mr.  Allwood,'' 
Da-Naus,  the  shlpy  or  Noah  himself,  under  this  emblem,  so  the 
fiction  of  his  fifty  daughters  attending  the  ark  or  vessel,  into 
which  they  perpetually  poured  water,  evidently  refers  to  the 
^ame  radical  eivent  that  laid  the  foundation  for  tne  Cistophoria, 
or  proqession  of  the  ark.     Noah,  we  have  already  observed,  was' 
denominated  by  the  Babylonians  Xuth,  or  Thuth;  and  from 
hence  the  Greeks  obtained  their  Erectheiis,  Erech-Thoth,  or 
Thoih  of  the  erich  or  arky  Erecca,  Arecca,  Area,  A^yoj  (Argos)». 
Argo,  as  well  as  a  vast  variety  of  similar  terms  and  compounds. 
But  the  aijk  was  also  denominated  Men ;  and  from  hence  th^ 
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Mpm^Mirvt  Mcncs,  ^Seon,  Minos,  Menu,  and  a  vast  multitude 
of  resembling  deriYationSy  with  their  innumerable  ooihpounds  in 
most  laigiuige«.  Among  die  Egyptians  themselTes  it  was  de- 
nominated hipy  a  word  still  retained  by  the  Optics,  Pj\Xi$ 
who  to  this  moment  denomiiiate  the  Ibis,  a  water-fowl  of  high 
wheration  among  their  ancestors,  by  the  same  appellation: 
hence  ^Iso  CTtKIt  {Epep)  and  eninj  {Epipi\  by  which  the  mo- 
4em  Egyptians  denominate  the  month  in  which  the  Nile  begins 
to  overflow,  and  the  old  festival  of  the  -procession  of  the  Cisto- 
phoria  was  exhibited ;  hence  the  Iflr^ni  rs  Aaray,  by  which  the 
vessel  or  ark  of  the  daughters  of  Danaiis  was  denominated ;  as 
aliso  'Iwoi  {hippos\  the  Greek  term  for  a  horse,  as  being  the 
means  of  lamt-carriage,  evidently  deduced  from  g^lTl  {htp\  the 
water-horse,  or  mer.na  of  water-carriage :  hence  too  the  tcrm^ 
Hippodamia,  Hip- Ad- Am,  *  the  ark  or  vessel  of  the- supreme 
Ham,*  and  a  variety  of  other  terms  of  similar  derivation. 

Independently  of  the  solar  and  the  arkite  worship,  we  also 
meet  at  a  very  early  period,  and  among  the  same  primordial 
race  of  mankind,  with  the  idolatrous  adoration  of  t;he  serpen^. 
This  is  conceived  to  have  originated  from  his  being  Supposed  to' 
possess  an  xmcommon  degree  of  prudence  beydnd  that  of  other 
animals,  and  as  such  to  have  been  an  apt  emblem  of  Providence. 
That  such  was  the  quality  super-eminently  attributed  to  this  rep- 
tile we  well  know,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history  5  but 
on  what  accoimt  this  peculiar  virtue  was  first  ascribed  to  him 
our  author  ^oes  not  offer  us  even  a  conjecture.  Curled  up  iti 
the  figure  of  a  circle^  with  perpetual  coruscations  of  light  from 
his  prismatic  scales,  he  exhibita  a  happy  emblem  of  the  Sun ;  and 
it  is  probable  on  this  account  he  originally  became  an  object  of 
religious  attention  to  those  who  fiirst  introduced  the  worship  of 
-fire  as  another  emWepi  of  this  unrivalled  luminary.  When  he 
was  designated  §s  flie  emblem  of  Providence,  he  was  generally 
exhibited  as  a  draco  volamj  with  bright  and  burnished  wings  ex- 
tended and  hover^ig  over  the  substance  he  was  meant  to  pro- 
tect; and  in  this  character  he  is  represented  as  guarding  and 
fostering  the  ark  or  mundane  egg  when  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  immeasurable  deep :  though,  even  to  the  present  day^ 
we  have  hieroglyphics  depicting  him  as  affording  protection  to 
the'  object  of  his  care  by  encircling  and  defending  it  with  hjs 
coruscating  scales,  and  in  his  ordinary  form,  without  the  appen- 
dage of  wings.  The  Babylonian  appellation  for  the  serpent  was 
Ob  or  Oub,  from,  whence  unquestionably  the' Coptic  &OC| 
{H(^h)  and  the  Greek  .0\J/  and  O^ij  {Ops  and  Ophis)  \  and  to  these 
the  author  might  have  added  the  Persian  S-^^  {^^)y  all  intend- 
ing the  same  reptile  :  hence  Europe  or  Europa,  Ei/fw^-u,  almost 
literally  Eur-Oph,  the  Serpent  of  the  5««,Cecrop6,Ca-Cur-Op^,and, 
wi&  tM  use  and  contraction  of  the  Attic  dialect,  Qe-C'r^pSf 
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Ae  temple  sftbe  supremi  OpSy  or,  more  literaUy,  ^tbe  Schr  Sfrpem^^ 
and  hence  a  vast  multiplicity  of  resembling  terms*  The  m<mu-^ 
ments  or  tempka  erected  to  the  Serpent  werd  cyliadvicaily  or 
neaaiy  so,  and  each  of  them  denominated,  f^om  its  immediate 
s^propriation,  an  ObeliskyOb-EL-Esr^a, '  tie  temple  pfthe  illustrhus 
God  the  Serpent  1^^  while^  on  the  contrary,  those  erected  to  the 
Son,  or  to  fice>  a&  this  emblem,  were  of  a  conic  form,  aptly  re^ 
presenting  the  base  and  point  of  a  flame,  or  a  diverging  pencil 
of  solar  rays,  and  each. of  them  denominated,  from  iti»  dedica-^ 
tion,  a  Pyramid,  Pi-,  or  P'-Ur- Am-Ait,  ^  the  breath  or  impiratian 
of  the  glorious  Sun  Ham/  for  these  deities  were  often  intermixedr 
in  their  religious  rites,  and  the  name  of  one  was  frequently, 
employed  as  a  title  of  honour  for  another. 

To  much  of  this  we  can  assent;  and  if  the  doctrine  be: 
not  new,^  it  is  at  least  supported  by  many  new  and  ingeniousr 
conjectures.  But  our  aumor  does  not  stop  here^  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  convett,  he- not  only  attends  Mr.  Bryant  to  the 
utmost  verge  of  his  system,  but,  in  many  instances,  advances 
far  beyond  him.  And  as  the  former,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his* 
pen,  dashed  out  of  existence  Hercules,  Cadmus,  Palamedesi. 
Cerberus,  Ophus,  Ephialtes,  and  of  late  the  very  being  of  Troy 
and  the  heroes^  who  fought  there,  the  latter  confirms  their  an-, 
nihilation,  and  has  added  to  the  list  Cecrops,  CranaUs,  Agiphic<->^ 
tyon,  Erecthelis,  and  many  others  of  the  reputed  kings  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  Pelasgus,  lapetus,  Zandus,  and  the  whole 
family  of  the  Titans  with  whose  appellatipns  history  has  made^ 
us  acquainted,  believing  diem,  from  the  imagined  e^mology  of 
their  names,  which  principally  refer  to  places,  and  often  ta 
mountains  or  other  eminences,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
deified  hills  or  elevations,"  Avro^ioifes  or  Ttiysyeig,  or  else  thd*' 
mere  generic  denominations  of  the  different  tribes  that  wander- 
ed at  different  times  from  Egypt,  and  made  different  irruptions^ 
into  Greece  and  tlie  adjoining  states. 

The  five  remaining  sections,  which  do  not  altogether  occupy 
more  pages  than  the  third,  to  which,  as  being  the  most  impor-^ 
tant,  we  have  just  allotted  so  much  space,  are  merely  deyoted  to* 
the  purpose  of  corroBorating  the  system  previously  descanted 
upon.  The  author,  to  demonstrate  the  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
and  consequently  of  the  Greek  language,  from  a  very  early  pe^' 
riod  in  human  history,  gives  an  additional  and  very  respectable 
comparative  vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Ethiopic,  as  well  as  Greek, 
Welsh,  and  Galic  terms*  He  then  enters  into  a  developement 
of  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Titans,  Taphians,  Cadmians,  and"^ 
several  other  Cushite  tribes ;  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  are  often  and  in  many  instances  satisfacto- 
rily referred  to.  In  tlie  course  of  his  circumnavigation  he  waa-^ 
ders  even  as  far,  as  the  Friendly  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which* 
Uke  the  Helladians,  he  supposes  to  be  of  Ammonian  origin,  sind 
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the  immediate  descendants  of  Phut,  which  he  principally  con- 
cludes from  the' name  of  their  chief  deity  Phiitaphaihe,  in  which 
he  ingeniously  discovers  the  compound  of  Phut-Apha,  or  the 
deification  of  this  patriarch  under  the  emblem  of  fire.  Their  fu* 
nereal  edifice  also,  entitled  Moral,  he  thinks  obviously  deduced . 
from  the  same  Ammonian  source,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  contrac- 
tion of  the  cohipound  Am-Or-Ai,  a  place  sacred  to  Ham  the  Sun, 
From  the  general  recapitulation,  in  the  last  section,  we  shall  se- 
lect the  following  passage. 

*  Such  have  been  some  few,  out 'of  the  vast  variety  of  fictions, 
which  have  prevailed  respecting  the  Titans  :  with  which,  indeed,  the 
classic  Writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  be  literally  said  to  teem  ; 
for  such  seems  to  liave  been  the  taste  of  the  most  celebrated  states  of 
antiquity,  that  the  eenius,  which  was  not  prplific  in  xi^^onsters,  and 
could  not  support  with  ability  thefr  descent  from  a  race  of  gods,  was 
generally  disregarded,  and  destined  to  languish  in  obscurity  a;id  con*- 
tempt. 

*  At  one  time,  we  have  seen  them  transformed  into  giants  ;  and 
represented  as  waging  war  agaiilst  Heaven  itself.  At  another  time, 
they  have  with  no  less  justice  been  exalted  into  gods.  Titan  himself, 
the  common  parent  of  them,  has  been  further  honoured  as  the  object 
of  supreme  adoration  ;  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  matchless 
splendour  of  the  Ruler  of  Day.  AH  this  has  been  done — ^to  gratify 
perhaps  the  vanity  of  a  patron— to  solicit  the  applause  of  a  whole 

.  country — ^to  excite  it  to  the  martial  deeds  of  heroism — of,  to  elevate 
the  popular  conceptions,  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  parts  of  Ethnic 
theology. 

*  Jupiter  Ammon  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  heathen  world :  he 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  Egyptian  catalogue ;  and  had,  at  a 
prior  date,  been  the  SAOS  of  the  Babylonians.  From  him  the 
Greeks  derived  their  Z^v;  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  their  Ju-, 
piter.  He  is  styled  emphatically  by  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece  Ila- 
TTjf.  avS^ujy  re  Seouv  rs  ;  and  it  \\ti3  the  highest  ambition  of  the  illus- 
trious conqueror  of  the  world  to  be  reputed  his  son.  Some  confused 
traditions  had  prevailed  respecting  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  towei  of  the  Titans  ;  and,  this  calamity  having 
been  the  effect,  in  great  measure,  of  a  rebellion  against  the  dispensa- 
jtions  of  Heaven,  they  were  easily  misconstrued,  in  ages  devoted  to 
£ible,  into  a  war  against  Jupiter  and  the  Gods.  In  this  war,  how- 
ever, Jupiter  and  his  adherents  were  of  necessity  to  be  victorious:  the 
whole  syotem  of  Pagan  theology  depended  upon  their  success.  Even 
Ovid,  after  he  has  related  the  story  of  the  Pierides  to  the  manifest 
disparagement  of  these  deities,  represents  these  rivals  of  the  Muses  as 

•  ijietamorphosed  into  magpies,  as  an  appropriate  punishment  for  their 
malevolent  garrulity-^ 

*  Nunp  quoque  in  alitibus  facundia  prisca  remansit, 
Raucaque  garrulitas,  studiumque  immane  loquendi* 

<  And  this  he,  nO  doubt,  considered  as  the  only  w^ay  of  removing  any 
unfavourable  opinion,  which  might  otherwise  attach  itself,  either  to 
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tlic  prowess  of  the  celestials;  or  to  his  own  religious  notionsi  In  or- 
der to  magnify  the  victory  of  the  gods,  the  Titans  are  transformed 
into  enormous  giants.  Onfe  df  these  left  the  trace  of  his  foot  in  solid 
tock  two  cubits  in  length;  anothef  was  as  big  as  a  moihitajn;  zlnd  2 
third  could  only  be  confined  by  the  weight  of  the  whole  island  of 
Sicily.  It  might  therefore  be  necessary,  in. order  to  confer  .the 
greater  probability  upon  these  and  similar  relations,  to  suppose-r^that 
these  creatures  of  the  imagination,  whose  fierceness  was  every  way* 
commensurate  with  their  dimensions,  and  who,  in  tnemselves^  were  aa 
f  cmiote  from  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar  as  they  wei^e  from  the  be* 
lief  of  the  philosopher,  should,  at  first,  by  the  terror  of  their  aspect^ 
and  the  vastness  of  their  preparations,  be  able  to  intimidate  even  the 
divinities  themselves,  who  were  opposed  to  them;  who,  nevertheless, 
regaining  courage  by  reflection,  and  exerting  their  vigour  to  the 
utmost,  must  at  length  become  victorious  and  triumphant;  The  flight 
of  the  gods  into  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen  it  described  by  Ovid,  though, 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  story,  was  represented,  in  part  at  least, 
under  this  impression.*     p.  493. 

We  here  close  our  analysis ;  and  in  the  ensuing  numbet  of  our 
joutnal  shall  again  advert  to  this  ingenious,  but  oftentimes  fanci- 
ful, volume,  with  a  view  of  corrobdratiiig  many  of  the  atithor's 
observations,  and  of  entering  our  occasional  protest  against 
others.  We  have  trespassed  too  largely  on  our  readers  already 
to  suffer  us  to  proceed  any  farther  at  present;  but  the  importance 
of  the  work  before  us  will,  we  trust,  be  admitted  as  a  SufEciant 
excuse^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.— ETPiniAOT  OPESTHS;      Euripidis   Orestesy    i^c. 
( Continued  from  p.  io»  of  the  present  Volume.) 

vV E  resume  bur  account  of  our  professOjr's  claasical  labours^ 
iand  shall  iaccompany  it  with  the  same  freedom  of  remark  we 
have  already  evinded* 

Ver.  j;84k  *  of a^ ;  AifoXKcuv  oV  iJ^sa'0jjt(pa,>k6vs  ii§oc$ 
voLicuv  p§orot(ri  <rto^a,  ysi^Bi  croLcpecrreiro*^, 

<  i^ixs  S'A'jfoXXouv*,  6$  Aid.  0'  recte  MSS.  auctoritate  omlsit  post 
alios  Brunckius.  Verum  si  Aifoxkm  positunl  est  pro  ATtoWwvii 
tioix  libehter  vocalem  hujus  dativi  elidunt  Attici.*  ,  f .  47. 

We  ccAiceive  thd  professor  might  have  said  more  accurate- 
ly, without  limitation:  Ntmquam  vocalem  hujus  dativi  eliduiit 
tragici.  One  example  occurs  in  the  sixth  fragment  of  our 
author's  jEoIus,  in  exception  to  our  position: 

CaiT.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  iv^.1801.  h 
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where  we  should  probably  substitute: 

i  W  yH  «^7'  '^f  IIENHTI,  if\8(n6s  ' 

^Uipther  example  in  ^zfiurth  fragmc^nt  of  the  Cresssip  apjpearff 
)>oUi  from  the  Electra  and  Stpbaeus^  to  be  wrongly  quoted  in 
l^eck's  edition  of  ]^Iusgrave,  which  is  before  us.  A  third  in  the 
]?er$se  of  -£scl}ylu^  Jf^s  probably  been  corrected  by  ^ucceedin^j 
editors  5  biat.we  nav^  at  present  no  copy  besides  Pauw'&republicaL- 
^on  of  Sl^^iley  tp  consult.    It  is  in  vej;.  %^%  of  that  play : 

where  Ae  correction  of  IIAIAI  'Ml^  is  obvious. 

The  elliptical  construction  of  these  verses,  whidi  the  pro* 
fessor  promises  to  illustrate  by  a  few  examples  at  ver.  1645^ 
might  have  been  no  less  conveniently  vindicated  by  some  in- 
stances from  our  poet  himself.  We  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
See  Pfaqpnisa- 1^90.  with  the  scholiast  and  Barnes's  note^  Med. 
248.  AeyscTi — .  Iph.  Taur.  1442,  av  $* o^iroTcteysiy*  Rhes.  78 1 .  «iv«f 
yaf>— .  Troad.  1 136.  fo^or  r' — .  B^cch.  272.  ovtos  ^ — .  More 
exaniijles  may  be  s^en  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  note  gn  JiUcretiu% 
lii.  1052. 

«  £v  sxvtcp  Aug.  I.  quod  multis^xornari  poterat;  hoc  enim  prono* 
men  omnium  personarum  commune  est.  Sed  cum  facillime  litcra  un&>.; 
omitti  possit  a  librario,  tutius  est  hujusmodi  elegantias  non  nimis 
avide  arripere.  Sic  mox  6^1  K^si^g-cy  hab^t  Harl.  quod  exemplorum' 
suorum  cumulo  addat  fortasse  aliquis  pauUo  calidior,  et  elegantiam 
banc  rccondito  isto,  Dulce  satis  humotf  defcudat.  &d  librarii  : 
crirorem  esse  inde  liquet,  quod  acutum  pro  circumflexo  posuerit*. 
Rectuni  est  x§sKrcrcjoyf  ut  infra  717,  uhi  MSS.  con^entiuut,  et.  795^ 
ubi  metro  alteruro  noc^ret.'     f.  51. 

*This  is  another  error  of  the  press,  but  is  noticed  in  the  appen- 
dix: for  ^e  note  belongs  to  ver. 626;  andon thesi^bjectof  it 
various'observatioiis  present  themselves  to  our  minds. 

The  verses  which  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  this  note> 
and  where  the  present  reading  is  defended  by  tne  professor,  are 
6joand63i: 

*  Asy*'  6V  yot^  siTfcx^g*  scTi  5*  06  criyrj  }^oyou 

.  Instead  of  yt^zKra-ujv  the  Harieian  MS  has  xfsico-ov:  a  variation 
which  our  editor,  not  classible  amoilg  the  calidior esy  but,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  among  the  catlidioresy  the  more  knowing  onesy 
most  disdainfully  and  sneeringly  rejects.  ^ 

*    I.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  emendatory  criticism,  founded  oh -a 
reasonable  and  inconte§tablie  principle>  that  from  various  reading4 
-  of  authority  that  word  shoiild  be  preferably  selected  which  U 
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employed  by  a  first-rate  author,  i^  intrinsicalhr  superior  in  ele-» 
gancc,  and  more  congenial  with  the  ];nanner  or  the  writer.  In 
both  these  respects  no  man  living  will  confidently  affirm,  except 
the  professor  himself,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  similar  per- 
tinacity, die  superiority  of  xfrn^-troy  to  Jcjeicrtra^^.  This  mode  of 
expression  is  indeed  such  a  favourite  with  Euripides,  that  no  . 
page  can  be  opened  without  presenting  an  example;  especially 
in  his  fragments,  which  consist  chiefly  of  moral  sentences,  like 
that  before  us.  The  full  construction  of  the  phrase  is  given  in 
ver.  70  of  this  tragedy: 

-,— AnOPQN  XPHMA  Jurn^wv  A0M02. 
Another  good  instance,  but  elliptical,  is  found  at  ver.  2a<S: 

4T2APEST0N  oJ  vtaraytsf  atofiaf  ito. 
Again,  just  after,  ver.  228 : 

^METABOAHTrayrwvrATKT. 

We  grant  our  editor  that  the  poet  frequei^tly  employs  the  re- 
gular expression  in  passages  indubitably  uncorrupt:  but  is  be, 
therefore,  never  to  be  indulged  with  an  elegant  variety,  where 
MSS  cive  us  countenance?  See  fragment  8  of  his  uEgeus, 
15  of  his  Alexander,  23  of  his  ArchelauS,  and  8  of  his  Theseu^*^ 
Hence  the  fourth  fragment  of  the  Phoenix  must  be  vindicated 
from  the  rash  and  tasteless  alteration  of  Musgrav^e,  whom,  per- 
haps, the  professor  will  defend  when  he  arrives  at  that  passage, 
and  show  himself  warm  as  well  as  cunnings  by  a  multitude  of 
sage  remarks  and  apposite  corroborations;  or  rather  by  some 
despicable  sneer  at  those  who  differ  from  his  opinion;  '     ,        ^ 

MOXeHPON  fcrrtv  OLvi^i  7!^$s(r€vrri  TEKNA* 

Muserave  substitutes  T'Hxytfv,  from  his  own  will  and  fancy,  in  op<« 
position  to  the  copies,  with  a  barbarity  of  taste  not  often  mani« 
rested  by  that  modest  and  intelligent  scholar. 

A  passage  in  Sophocles  is  so  apposite  to  the  verses  in  the 
Orestes  which  we  are  considering,  that  we  cannot  forbear  » 
quotation  of  it.     It  occurs  in  Antig.  1267 : 

oux  oi^*^  fjtAO*  (^8v 'H  r*ayav  SirH  BAPY 
^OTiBt  *£ o^f/yai,  %'  'H  jW^njv  iroWrj  BOHt 

At  the  Hippolytus,  ver.  448 : 

KTIIPIS  yaf  «  ^OPHTON,  ijv  ifoWt}  fv^r 

our  professor,  doubtless,  as  in  duty  bound  and  in  consistency 
with  his  own  edicts,  will  recal  the  reading  of  the  vulgar  edition, 
^fTfTOff  and  flatten  the  period  accordingly,  because  either  word 
will  harmoxxise  with  the  measure.     But  this  subject  is  ihex* 
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-liaustible,  and  we  will*  dismiss  it  with  an  appeal  to  tlie  disJiv 
terested  reader. 

.  2U.  It  is  also  a  general  rule  in  criticism,  that  of  tyro  readingsi, 
'Cateris  paribusy  one  obvious  and  vulgar,  the  other  learned  and  re- 
*  condite,  the  latter  is  preferable,  because  more  likely  to  have  in- 
curred the  infortunate  correction  of  half-learned  scribes.  The. 
-f  ogcncy  of  the  rule  is,  we  own,  in  this  case  less  urgent,  from 
the  facility  of  alteration  in  the  case  erf  a  long  and  short  vowel 
.with  the.  same  lettei** 

Certainly,  however,  we  should  be  much  embarrassed  on  this 
occasion  if  we  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  receiving  the 
common  reading,  or  supporting  our  own  by  the  solitary  example 
which  the  penuriousnes&  of  our  professor  has  chosen  to  supply 
from  his  stores  of  illustration :  we  must  of  necessity  have  given 
up  the  contest."  But  the  case  is  far  other\t"ise;  and  even  a  school- 
boy might  boast  with  Pindar:  ..  •      ' 

-'■ :  ^ -•     --;.,   ey^ov  j^vri  '<ps:.^sf^a$.  •     '  :     *  ■      ■  *■/ 

Yet,  gentle  reader !  if  thou  think  the  subject  worthy  of  further 
investigation,  thou  wilt  find  the  motives  to  our  editor's, conduct 
in., the  following  plain  statement  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wakefield  in 
^is  Silva  Critica,  vol.  iv.  p.  20,  had  approved  and  recommended 
some  years  ago  this  reading  of  K^sia-o-o'/y  from  a  collation  of  that 
self-s^ame  Harleian  MS,  and  therefore  it  suited  the  (j^syaXYfTo^oc^ 
hu[/.ov  of  our,  professor  to  reprobate  and  deride  this  elegant  va- 
riation; which  he  has  reprobated  and  derided  accordingly  for  no 
Other  reason  whatsoever;  thus  ridiculously  exhibiting,  we  trust, 
a  most  notable  fulfilment  df  a  maxim  in  old  Hesiod: 

'  *  Suspecta  hcc  phrasis  BruVickio,  qui  timide  conjicit,  ro'/  ifpoKs^fjt^eyop 
ipa^siv.&sXojv,  Canteri  conjecturam  in  textum  intulit  Beckius,  ^■ja-ouv, 
Male.   $va'Ovrai  ayjjvz  dixit  Homerus;   sed  qui&  unquam  dixit  duaruv 

,  ayiovai  Offensus  etiam  videtur  hac  locutione  Pseudo-Gregorius,  qui 
fabulam  longe  insulsissimam  Christum  patientem  inscripsit.  Hoc 
drama,  siquando  posthac  citabo,  his  Uteris  X.H.  distinguan\.  Ibi  igitur 
exstat  416.  ^y%^r  ocyujvoc  rov  irpoKciu^svoK  li^pi  Apxij.ovjAsvoy^  y.ocS^Sy 
i^xvBiv  B(rri  yczia-ig.  441.  ^^xr^g  OLywva,  rov  ntpoY.si^vcv.'jispi  T^e%ov7'of, 
w  ^MvtWi  ^OLvovra  vjv  i^oic.  Enimvero  nihil  mutandum.  Omnis  enim 
SiKY  est  pcycvv,  prope  ut  alterum  verbum  prd  altero  usurpetur.  Infra 
1242  ambo  cbnjunxit;  rpio-coic  (p>.Xoi$  yckp  zi$  aycvv,  ^<x7j  fjnx,  Itaque 
ayxva  ^ovvcct  hie  diciturut  alibi  o.kYjV  $ovyxi.  Sed  miror,  qui  factum 
«it,  ut  Canterus,  Reiskius,  Briinckius,  Beckiusj  qui  his  verbis  tantopere 

,«fFensi  sunt,  locum  Phceniis.  1369.  ^okuj  ^^nywva,  rov  'jfsffi  \f/L);^ijf> 
K^£Dv,  lU7f  nrsirpocx^oit  ttoniyi  roicriv  Oionrov^  intactum  dimiserint.     Quis 

'taim  unquam  dixit,  ayxvx  r.pOL^(rcw\ .  Nemo  fortasse,.pr2eter  Euripi- 
dem.     Idem  tamen  se  ipse  tuetur,  mox  scribens,  1392.  Ka/ tTw^  tTs- 
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We  entirely  agree  with  the  professor  in  these  observations^ 
with  an  exception  to  his  concluding  example  of  this  iomufrom; 
the  present  play.  .It  is  very  well  known,  and  might  be  proved  by 
a  multitude  of  passages,  that  in  very  many  such  instances,  where 
^  two  clauses  are  connected  with  one  verb,  this  verb  is  literally  anT 
strictly  applicable  to  one  clause  only,  and,  is  but  loosely  and  re- 
motely consonant  to  the  other..  On  this  account  the  present 
connection  of  iteitpoLwtoLi  and  ocywAo-iioc  is  not  siich  as  to  form  an 
incontestably  decisive  corroboration  of  the  professor's  sentinients.^ 
To  this  peculiarity  Brunck  has  adverted,  if  we  rightly  recollect, 
in  his  notes  on  the  Electra  of  Sopliocles,    See  Dorv.  Charit.  iv.  4.  * 

'  Ver*  904.  *  oV  si'Tt  O/zscTT'ojv  xat  (t  /zifOKi'stvai  irsrpoig 

/SaXXovraj'  viro  ^'  srsivs  Tw^ocpicjug  Myo'j$  [ 

ruj  '^(foj  Kxrocxrsivoyri  roiovrovs  Xsysiv,  '   ' 

*  KxrccKtEivavfi  Aid*  €t  MSS.  quidam.  Parum  refert.'     p.  68. 

Nay>  verily,  Mr.  Professor !  bttt  it  signifies  a  great  deaf;  so 
much  indeed,  that  xaray-rg;vavri  were  utterly  inadmissible,  as  will 
appear  both  from  the  multifarious  auth9rity  of  the  best  writers, 
and  the  plain  reason  of  the  thing,  which  utterly  refuses  every 
tense  but  that,  denoting  an  action  of  the  intention  only,  and  on 
the  eye  of  its  accomplishment.  This  position  we  expect  to  prove  . 
satisfactorily  to  our  readers. 

Our  poet,  in  his  Troades,  ver.  714,  that  we  may  confine  our* 
selves  chiefly  to  this  very  word —  '       , 

KTEIN0T2I  jn?y  ^rctiJ'*  -ds  tv^  xaxov  /xgyi, 

Again,  at  ver.- 760: 

fi  rovh  TTa^^a  KTEINET',  sS^ev  OLirmy 

Hence  appears  the  elegance  of  a  passage  in  the  Cyclops,,  where 
'  the  translator  we  suppose,  like  our  editor,  saw  no  difference, 

ver.  255 :  '. 

AnHMTIOAA  tri  Ji- AAIAOT,  '^tsiv  Xa^wv 

PA^abA^ 'VOhEB AT -vendere  ac  tradere^     Add  Heracl.  954:. 

aXX*  eg  ditOLtryis  y-dtj^s  km  TsKv'^EXXaoog 
HAATNE2,  hsra,^  djcij^ovwy  tcci^YjI^svs^' 

pellehaS'-XOiJc.BA^  pelUre.     Yon.  ver.  1300  : 

and  so  again  exactly  in  w,  1308, 1328, 1408 :  from  which  uniform 
practice,  no  less  than  the  nature  of  the  case,  two  deviatiqns  in 
^his  play  must  be  ascribed  indubitably  to  some  copyist,  who  wa^ 
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iiiactii5ifcic.o!f  what  propriety  demanded  on  this  occastott^.^^nd  (Ic- 
pmved  ilia  authoK^    In  v*  lapi  our  edftiona  hs^ves 

The  ]Usasx:  of  these  writers  requires  the  pronoun;  wc  wouti 
^ppse  Sierefore,  either: 

0fy  which  is  somewhat  nearer  to  the  present  ktter$;  * 

S*EJCTEIN*  AN,  cvfx  ifoMtJUOy  So(mi(  eu/ns* 

iOr,  ill  either  ca3e,  the  pronoun  may  be  placed  after  ^Oftoi/ .  Nor 
can  ver.  1500  be  otherwise  than  corrupt;  nor  need  we  wonder 
for  a  moment  at  a  ipepetition  of  the  error  by  those  discerning 
scribes  who  sanv  no  difference.  Nay,  their  ignorance  of  the  true 
discrimination  and  appropriate  beanty  of  the  imperfect  tense  could 
HARDLY  fui^  OF  PRODUCiNp  ppmc  depravation^  amidst  a  muki^ 
f  licity  pf  recurring  instances.    We  would  propose,  thereforci 

fv  ($^ttx)  ^oLtahhifra,,  tray 
S'EKTEmpN  antrerft- 

1  ffad  rejected  your  life^  as  a  t^ang   unworthy  of  regaitl:  I  was 
3BENT,  hut  reluctantly^  ON  your  destruction.     A  beautiful  il*    . 
'    lustration  of  this  mode  of  speech  is  found  in  -^schylus,  sept, 
Theb.  1027,  which  the  translator  iand  the  scholiast  either  per-  ^ 
ceived  ijp^,  or  passed  over  willt  a  pfirum  refert; 

Pauw  acquits  himself  at  this  place  with  a.feKc;ty  not  u$ual  to 
that  cxtifavagant  and  d'ashing  comjfnentator:  *  Voluntas  pro  facto; 
tapere  nxflebat  urhetnJ  This  topic  affords  scope  for  some  profitable 
and  amusing  illusitrations  and  corrections  both  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and:  no  less  for  a  rectification  of  inany  miscon- 
ceptions among' learned  editors^  but  the  reader  would  censure  us 
"  for  our  prolixity,  and  possibly  recompense  us  for  our  industry 
with  the  professor's  appellation  of  hoi^hamd  annotators,  X^^c 
retirei  therefore,  witliin  the  bounds  of  our  department. 

yen  |olo.  *")ca^  ,a^y  oJi!  o;o$  ^vyyoyog  i^si 

q,  re  ifitrrorocros  irxvrujv  liJv\a^$, 

f  livvuiv  Aid*  et  omnes  MSS.  molpssum  pro  spondee  aut  anapse$t<>n 
gdi'cU  QupdHea^hius  conjecit.  ^  ?' ?^a 
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Tttie  airrahgefneht  and  resrding  of  the  thfee  last  vetses  in  Hit 
common  editions  are  these :    ' 


iSvvujy  ifoas^ov  kujXqv  Disci's 


The  professor,  our  readers  will  observe,  is  contented  y^kk, 
Heath's  conjecture.  Let  us  try,  in  our  turn,  if  we  can  throw 
s6me  light  upon  this  obscurity  5  if  we  can  introduce  some  order 
into  this  confusion : 

IVe  Critical  Reviewers,  as  we  were  bandying  about  these  sub- 
jects one  evening  in  our  combination-garret  in  Grub-stfeeE 
over  a  pot  of  Whitbread's  entire,  stumbled  ubonV  much  bettct 
adjustment  df  the  passage.  However  didicult  it  may  be  to  ac- 
count for  the  depravation  of  the  true  reading,  here  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places  indisputably  corrupt,  whoever  has  observed 
the  regularity  and  correspondence  of  word  and  phrase  Which 
characterise  mese  terse  and  simple  writers  must  immediately  be 
convinced  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  Euripides  to  have 
given  the  verses  in  any  other  manner  than  the  following ; 

tivvwv  vQce^ov  no  A*  O^sara,  ,  \ 

nOAl  Hr}$09^uyu;  ifx^a^sigos* 

,  and  in  fact  the  verses  are  so  quoted  by  that  elegant  \vriter  Hc- 
raclides  Ponticus, 

We  might  have  remarked  also  that  the  term  of  9av,  supposing; 
it  equivalent  to'  of  9rjw>^,  could  only  mean  to  raise  upright  or  to 
keep  upright,  in  a  still  position ;  and  v/dvid,  therefore,  not  an- 
swer the  exigencies  of  the  place, 

,  Vcr.  1 1 24,  *  irgosisv  $*  oiex^wv  tis  ^h^^H  ysvi^o'srai ;  ' 

'  Kcct  7f§o$i6  ^*  Aid.  Kfici  omittunt  pliu-imi  MSS/     p.  83* 

We  shouU  prefer  another  adjustment  of  the  difficulty,^ 
inore  spirited  and  congeni;il  to  the  complexion  of  the  pas- 
sage:— 

KAI  IIP02©'  QV^A^iov  ri$  oXe^^os  yzyyitrrecu' 

ind,  on  <ionsulting  the  scholiast,  it  sedms  tolerably  cleair  thaft  ^ 
he  read  the  verse  in  the  same  manner.     Moreover,  it  may  be^ 
observed  in  passing,"  how  the  editor  foists  his  final  nu  upon  his 
author  in  (Contradiction  to  authority.     But  the  vindication  is 
prompt  imd  peremptory:  Communi  sensu  plane  cAREf,  in- 
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EPTUS  EST,  insAnit,  ^uicunquc  ad  MgS.  in  tali  caus&  proyocet, 
^um  nulla  sit  eor-um  auctoritas  ! ! ! 

Ver.  1289, '  Tjicoycra^*;  av^^sg  %gip'  s^ovo'tv  ey  (fovw, 

*  Rationem  autem  metaphorae  sic  concipe.     K:t'<po;  apud  antiquoai 
,  aut  surdus  aut  mutus  sonat.     Sed  hie  mutus  est,  quod  ferri  acies  o-rd-. 
pa  vel  (TToiJiujfLx  vocatur.    Hinc  ctiam  explicandum  Hoipericum  illud, 
lLuj<pCy  yoL^  ^e\o$  ay8p$  avoL\Ki^Oi,      p.  93, 

This  development  of  the  metaphor  appears  to  us  so  supremely 
ridiculous  as  to  deserve  no  notice,  but  a  retort  of  that  wit. 

If  wit  it  may  be  called,  v/here  wit  is  noncji 

which  our  professor  deals  out  to  others  on  verses  i?i3i  12x9, 
and  elsewhere,  with  such  lavish  jocularity  •,  as  our  readers  may 
peruse,  .or  not,  at  pleasure.  A  dumb  sword  tr^ily,  because  it  has 
ho  mouthy  and  therefore  cannot  speak !  A  speaking  trumpet  we 
have  heard  and  seen  ;  but  a  speaking  swordy  forsooth,  would  be 
a  real  curiosity,  notwithstanding  that  the  professor  himself  cer-^ 
tainly  speaks  botK  swords  and  daggers  to  his  opponents.  The  meta-? 
phor  (Tfoy^oLy  we  conceive,  as  applied  to  a  s*wordy  in  the  He- 
brew, Greet:,  jmd  L^tin  language,  respects  the  extenuation  of 
the  blade  to  an  edge  or  pointy  and  is  transferred  from  the  mouths  of 
fierce  and  pr^edaccous  brutes,  particularly  those  of  birds  :ind  Jiihesy 
which  have  a  sharp  and  longitudinal  termination.  But  things  in 
general,  which  have  lost  their  use  ^nd  e^^cacyy  are  denominated' 
decfy  dumby  and  blindy  with  reference  to  tlie  inefficiency  of  animals, 
who  are  deprived  of  these  sensesy  so  essential  to  the  activities  and 
energies  of  their  being.  An  illustration  of  this  figure,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  Lucretius,  v.  1004. 
In  many  parts  of  England,  a  nut  which  has  no  kernel  is  called 
a  BLIND  nut.     As  for  the  verse  in  the  Iliad,  A.  390, 

KXl^ON  yaf  BEAQ2  av^^og  oivoLXy.ihg  sn^oLvoio* 

the  reader  will  contemplate  the  professor's  explanation  with 
no  great  reverence,  who  shall  recollect  that  the  iveapon  in  ques-« 
tioh  was  an  arrowy  and  v/ith  this  recollection  consult  Euripitks^ 
Here.  Fur.  1064.  Ion,  173.  Bacch.  783.  Suidas  in  voce  ^aAAo- 
p-^vof  Lycophron,  y,9i8,  and  other  passages  of  his  poem :  Hom. 
Od.  $.  411.  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  i.  51.  Siuon.  Apoll.  xxii.  76.  with 
Pind.  Isth.  vi.  50.  which  are  few  instances  from  many  now  at 
hand.  Without  this  key  also  a  reader  will  entertain  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  a  beauty  in  the  last  verse  of  surely  the 
most  magnificent  triplet  ever  poured  out  in  the  phrensy  of  poeti- 
cal inspiration  p 

Nee  vero  Alcidcs  tan  turn  telluris  obivit, 
Fixerit  aeripedem  cervam  licet,  aut  Erymanthi 
Pacarit  nemora,  ct  i.ernam  t^smefecerit  ai^cv  ; 
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that  IS,  "  alarmed  ty  the  tremors  which  the  loud  and  sfrpng  w- 
hrations  of  his  fprmidable  bow  communicated  to  surrounding, 
objects."  Compare  our  remarks,  in  the  last  number,  on  ver.  147 
of  this  tragedy. 

Ver.  1526.  ''fv^ixw;  ij  TtivS'afeio;  ol^cl  itoLig  SicuXsro  ; 

^  Tw^a^ig  D.  H.  Sed  eleganter  A.  Jw;;^£ra»,  si  pauUo  plus  aucto- 
ritatis  haberet.'     p.  105. 

The  variation  hoiysrai  deserves  no  such  commendations :  it 
agrees  but  ill  with  what  follows,  and  evidently  betrays  itself  to 
be  the  Correction  of  some  scribe  who  recollected  the  event,  and 
modelled  this  verse  by  ver.  1573. 

We  were  proceeding  to  point  out  some  superficial  and  in- 
distinct apprehensions  in  a  long  note  on  ver.  1679,  as  a  conside- 
rable number  of  other  passages  also  have  invited  our  observa- 
tions, but  we  have  been  unwilling  to  carry  our  remarks  to  a 
greater  length.  Our  readers  probably  will  think  us  sufficiently 
prolix  already,  and  our  object  will  be  amply  answered  in  ex- 
citing their  attention  to  a  series  ,  of  performances  which  ho 
man  can  suffer  to  be  absent  frpm  his  library  who  loves  deep, 
elaborate,  exact,  and  interesting  criticism.  The  professor  has 
his  defects  both  of  omission  and  commission,  as  our  notes,  we 
presume,,  will  have  demonstrated  in  some  degree  •,  nor  can  he, 
who  observes  so  little  ceremony  with,  others,  consistently  revolt 
at  our  unreserved  examination  of  himself.  We  honour,  how- 
ever, and  revere  his  genius  and  erudition  •,  we  are  among  the 
forem.ost  of  his  admirers  to  rddress  him  in  the  words  of  Lucre** 
tius  tp  his  noble  friend  : 


*  Quern  tu,  Dea!  tempore  in  omni 


Omnibus  ornatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus.' 


Art,  lll.-r-Th  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea^  ^c.      f  Continued 
from  p.  18  of  the  present  Volume*) 

IT  appears  from  a  note  (p.  85)  that  our  author  did  not  sec 
Gosselin's  two  quarto  volumes  on  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
till  that  sheet  was  in  the  press. 

The  bishop  pf  Rochester  (p.  89)  has  ingeniously  ascertained 
the  latitude  of  Meroe  to  be  16°  24' 3'^  Iii  p.  94  Dr.  Vincent 
remarks,  that  Gosselin  is  so  much  attached. to  his  own  estimate 
for  correcting  the  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  and-  the  other  ancient 
geographers,  that  he  pays  little  respect  to  local  circumstances  and 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  coast.  To  this  observation  we 
must  assent,  notwithstanding  our  high  respect  for  the  talents  and 
industry  of  the  French  author.  We  have  remarked  on  a  formef 
occasion  that  he  is  inclined,  top  m\i<?h  to  restrict  the  maritime 
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kftoMrfcdgc  of  the  ancients,  but  that  thi^  i^  tire  safest  etror  m 
aiicxent  geography,  fot  Cluverius,  Cellarius,  and  eten  D'Anville 
himself,  hare  in  many  instances  carried  the  tnovd^dge  of  the 
ancients  to  an  absurd  extent.  Though  the  leatned  doctor  be 
inclined  vfzittAy  to'  applatid  Btttce*s  labours,  yet  ht  points  out 
many  gross  mistajces  of  that  author,  among  which  may  be  men* 
tioned  his  confounding  of  the  Greek  word  deirey  a  hill,  with  Uttt 
Xatin  diray  or  the  furies. 

After  describing  the  shores  of  the  Atabian  Gulf^  Dr.  Vincent 
ftbtttis  to  explore  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Africa  towards  the 
fediaH  Otean.  He  supposes,  with  I^Anville,  that  the  Cape 
Aromata  is  that  of  Gardefu,  though  we  cannot  approve  his 
adoption  of  Gardcfan  from  Bruce,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
iccurate  linguist^  He  7(ho  asserts  iXrith  D'Anville  that  the  ^ 
Southern  Horn'  is  the  Cape  of  Baxas.  The  promontory  Rhap- 
ttufn  he  supposes  to  be  Quiloa.  Prasum,  a  headland,  which 
t>ounded  the  ancient  knowledge  of  Africa  in  this  quarter,  re- 
mains unknown;  but  the  h'ame  would  seem  to  ii'nply  that  it  was 
temarkabfe  for  rerdxire,  Or  that  ^he  sea  in  its  vicinity  viras  eoveredf - 
tJith  gi'een  weeds.  On  this  andi  on  many  other  occasions  we 
iave  been  led  to  fegret  that  our  learned  author  lias  not  Consulted 
t  Aiore  numerous  assemblage  of  African  voyages ;  and  when  he 
i&itxB  to  maps,  they  are  fiot  the  most  recent.  The  descriptions 
of  Africa  by  Sai^utO'  atid  iJapper  deserved  consultation,  and  the' 
French  '«^oxks  concerning  MadagaiScar  and  the  neighbouring-  - 
^hOrc  afe  nutnerous;  while  our  Author  is  generally  contented 
with  a'  reference  to  Marmoi,  a  geographer  of  no  distinguished 
credit*  From  the  general  aspect  of  Ptolemy's^  descriptoon,  and 
the  maps  constructed^updn  it,  we  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
island  Menuthias  of  the  ancients  is  that  now  styled  Zanzibar,  off 
the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  In  this  we  agreed  with  the  learned 
doctor,  wKo,  however,  urtaccouiitably  denominates  the  island  by 
ihe  name  of  the  opposite  coast.  If  this  idea  be  just,  it  will  fol- 
hf<9T  rhit  Rh^f>tum  must  be  a  promontory  to  the  north-west  of^ 
Zanzibar,  instead  of  being  Quiloa,  which  is  far  to  the  south. ^ 
Another  difficulty  occurs,  to  explain  how  the  ancients  came  to 
pass  the  considerable  isle  of  Pemba,  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar,} 
without  any  notice ;  and  we  wish  that  our  learned  author  had 
exammed  the  islands  which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  part  of  xh% 
Indian  Qceah,  upori  which  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
question  appears  to  us  to  rest.  The  maps  and  charts^  of  this 
shore  are  very  defective ;  but  the  few  small  isles  which  Ptolemy 
specifies  seem  to  be  near  Cape  Dalgada,  we  mean  the  most 
northern  cape  of  that  name;  and  if  so,  the  island  of  Men- 
nthias  must  be  tliat  of  Pemba.  Upon  an  uncertain  subject 
we  must  reason  uncertainly  j  but  if  Pemba  be  Menuthias,  it  will 
follow  that  Rhaptum  must  be  Mombaza,  beyond  which  there  ia 
a  cape  to  the  south,  that  of  Anzinho,  as  delineated  in  Ij' Anyille's 
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ihap  of  Africa,  tp  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Raphael:  ^d  hi 
the  same  sup|>05itio'n  the  headland  of  Prasum  may  possibly  be 
the  northern  extremity  of  Zanzibar,  dr  some  cape  further  to  the 
south,  to  which  a  ship  may  have  been  driven,  and  may  have 
brought  back  the  imperfect  intelligenee  that  such  a  place  existed 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mtermediate  shore,  it  is  im- 
probable^  n  not  impossible,  that  the  island  of  Moniiay  the  mostf 
^  distant  and  the  smallest  of  the  three  isles  on  this  shore^  should 
have  attracted  the  hotice  of  ancient  geography,  while  those  ta 
the  north  were  passed  in  silence  j  and  this  very  silenec  is  witM 
tts  an  irrefragable  argument  that  the  island  of  Pemba,  the  first 
'  which  occurs^  was  Ae  Hmit  of  the  ancient  knowledge  of  thi^ 
part  of  Africa.  In^  the  present  daily  improvement  of  geography 
It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  recenC' 
maps;  but  our  learned  author  seems  more  conversant  in  the 
opinions  of  Vossius  and  the  old  geographers,  while  we  might  a^ 
well  in  a  chymicai  question  refer  to  Paracelsus.  Upon  the 
number  of  miles  or  degrees  occmring  in  ancient  manuscripts  we 
are  Httte  inclined  to  Append,  especSdly  in  a  work  resting,  upoit 
one  manuscript,  as  the  Peripiu:s.  We  therefore  reasons  upon 
broad  facts  without  attending  to  corrupted  nismerals.  Those  of 
Ptolemy  may  be  in  part  corrected  by  the  emendations  whicfc 
Montfaucon  has  publislied  in  his  Bibliothcca  Coislenianai,'  but 
those  of  the  Periplus  are  beyond  ridenrtption.  Let  us  now  heat 
the  learned  doctor  upon  these  topics. 

*  It  18  now  to  be  obscpedt  that  Ptokmy  in  going  down  the  coast 
of  Africa,  9»  he  has  th^  same  nam^sf  with  the  Peripms,  so  has  he  the* 
dame  termination  at  Rhaptum;  for  his  Prasum  and  his  Men^thias  are 
thrown  to  the  conclusion  of  his  aceoant  of  Afiica,^  and  do  dot  appear^ 
fo  be  collected  froiki  any  regular  jotfrnat  li£e  t^i^  before  us;  but  to  be 
ibunded  upon  the  report  of  some  voyagers  wh'o  had  advanced  farther 
south,  in  the  intermediate  time  which  nad'elaf^d  between  the  <fete  of 
the  Periplus  and  that  of  his  own  publication.  But  if  it  follows  fr6m  this 
i^at  the  PeripKis  is  prior  to  Ptolemy,  so  is  there  great  reason  to  be* 
lieve,  that  if  he  did  not  follow  this  journal  as  low  as  it  went,  it  Wasf 
one  nearly  of  the  same  age.  The  hesitation  with  which  he  speak^^ 
about  all  below  Rhaptum  proves  that  he  had  no  regular  data  to  proceed 
upon,  and  however  he  rebukes  Marlnus  for  error  in  his  calculations, 
which,  if  adhered  to,  would  have  compelled  him  to  carry  Prasum  to 
latitude  thirty-four  degrees  soutl^,  he  hirfiself  has  ^  method  by  no 
means  ipore  efficacious.  Marmus^,  it  seems^  was  upon  his  guard,  and 
had  reduced  this  excess  to  23^  ^<>^  o"  south,  01*  the  tropicfc  of  Capri- 
corn; but  Ptolemy  objects  to  this,  as  still  too  diistant,  and  reduces^ 
Prasum  to  latitude  15°  south,  because,-  says  he,  the  people  there  are 
black,  and  the  country  produces  the  elephant  and  the  rhinocei^os,' 
circumstances  which  occur  in  latitude  15^  north  in  Ethiopia,  and 
consequently  ought  to  occur  again  as  many  degrees  south  of  the 
equator.  This  method  of  fixing  a  latitude  is  by  no  means  satisfactory 
lo  Ramusioj  for  he  tells  us  he  v/as  acquainted  vvitli  a  Portuguese  pilot 
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who  was  well  read  id  Ptolemy,  and  who  lobjected  very  acutely;  that  if 
this  ground  were  admitted,  the  inhabitants  of  ,5pain  .ought  to  be  of 
the  same  colour  with  the  Hottentots;  for  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  arc 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  horth  as  the  Cape  of  Good.  Hope  south. 
Without  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  had  no  data 
from  the  journals  to  proceed  or.  But  when  he  places  Rhaptum  in 
latitude  8®  25^  o"  south,  and  Prasum  in  15*^  50'  o"  south,  he  makes 
but  one  step  of  seven  degrees,  without  a  feature  of  the  coast,  or  a  cir- 
cumstance intervening,  which  might  enable  us  to  judge  whether  the 
Toyagc  had  e^er  been  performed  or  not;  but  here  we  find  a  nation  of 
Ethiopians  or  Negro  anthropophagi  directly. 

*  It  is  opposite  to  this  Prasum,  but  towards  the  north-east,  that 
Ptolemy  has  placed  his  Menuthias,  and  at  the  distance  of  ^vt  degrees 
iroTEL  the  continent;  for  his  Prasum  is  in  longitude  80°,  and  his  Men- 
uthias m  longitude  85°.  His  latitude  of  Prasum  is  15°  30'  o"  south, 
his  latitude  of  Menuthias  is  12°  30'  o".  It  is  from  this  latitude  of 
15^  south,  that  the  early  Portuguese  universally  assume  Mosambique 
for  Prasum;  and  if  it  were  so,  the  Menuthias,  fivedegre^^  to  the  cast, 
can  be  nothing  but  Madagascar.     Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 

•  that  either  of  these  assumptions  is  true ;  but,  true  or  false,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Menuthias  of  Ptolemy  is  different  from  that  of  the  Periplus. 
The  one  is  opposite  to  Prasum,  between  12°  and  15°  south;  the  other 
is  north  of  Rhaptum,  and  is  in  9^  south.  The  ,one  is  five  degrees, 
the  other  is  only  thirty  miles  from  the  continent.  Where  Prasum  is 
to  be  placed  is  an  object  worthy  of  inquiry,  if  there  were  data  suffi- 
cient to  determine  it,  as  it  is  the  final  limit  of  ancient  discovery  to  the 

.  south.  I  can  point  out  no.  fitter  .position  for  it  than  Mosambique  ; 
and  if  the  Greeks  did  reach  that  port,  they  must  probably  have  hbard' 
of  the  great  island.  The  name  of  Meniithias  was  possibly  assigned 
to  it,  as  the  name  of  the  last  island  known,  like  Thule  in  thenorth, 
or  Ceme  on  the  soutH,  for  a  Ceme  is  found  as  the  limit  of  African 
knowledge,  both  on  the  western  and  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 
Jlanno,  or  at  least  those  who  followed  him,  finished  their  voyage  at  a 

'  Cerne;  and  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  finds  another  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  One  of  the  first  names  by  which  Madagascar  was  known  in 
Europe  was  the  Inland  of  the  Moon,  possibly  an  Arabian  interpre- 
tation of  Men-i(ithias;  but  Marco  Polo  calls  it  Madaster,  an  appellation 
which  it  received  from  the  navigators  of  his  age,  who  were  apparent- 
ly Malays  rather  than  Chinese;  and  to  that  language  we  sholild  look 
for  the  etymology  of  the  term*'     p.  i63» 

To  this  doctrine  we  cannot  assent/  and  are  rather  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  authority  of  the  Portiiguese,  perhaps  tlie  most 
ignorant  nation  in  Europe.  Had  the  ancients  known  Madagascar, 
they  must  also  have  known  the  islands  of  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and 
Monfia,  the  long  string  of  islands  1  along  the  Mozambic  shore, 
y^riA  the  klands  of  Cpmoro,  all  which  are  unknown  to  their  iiapa 
or  descriptions. 

We  are  the  rather  inclined  to  regard  our  opinion  as  just,  be- 
cause it  forms  a  medium  between  that  of  our  author,  whith  ex-' 
tends  the  ancient  knowledge  50  f^r  ^%  to  be  liable  to  insuperably 
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vobjection^,  and  that,  of  M.  Gossclin,  who  is  €vier  inclined  too 
much  to  restrict  the  maritime  knowledge  of  the  aiicicnts.  Thfe 
learned  Frenchman  supposes  th«  'RhaptUnv-  is  Bandd Vcilhot 
Menuthias  the  isle  (really  a  littld  delta  or  alluvial  isle  between 
which  and  the  shore  it  16  impossible  that  the  ancient  shipa  could 
have  passed)  of  Magadaslio^  and  the  Prasum  of  the  ancients  be 
assigns  to  the  cape  Brava,  which  would  restrict  their  knowledge 
to  about  one  half  of  its r real  extent,  -tin'  like  ttianner  we  have 
already  expressed  our  Opinion  that  M.'Gosselin  has  top  much  re- 
stricted the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  "on  the  western  ^hoi^s  of 
Africa;  and,  from  the  present  actual  investigatibn,  we  &rc  hi'clined 
to  think  that  a  medium  between  R^niiell  and  Gosseltn  might  fix 
the  real  limit  of  ancient  knowledge. in  that  quarter.  Geography 
is,  however,  highly  indebted  to  the  tqsearches  of  the  French 
aut}\or,  a3  he  has  certainly  assumed  the  morfe  rational  error,  and 
a  ground  opposite  to  all  former  opinions,  so  that  his  arguments, 
if  not  always  just,  yet.conlribute  grfeadyio  the  discovery  of  the 
truth.  .       ,   '  .  . 

The  doctor  afterwards  proceeds  to  what  may  be  called  miscel- 
laneous observations  relative  to  the  subject.  He  denies  the 
authenticity  of  the  Egyptian  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  its  defence  we  leave  in  the  able  hands  of  major 
Rennell.  He  afterwards  gives  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Portuguese 
discoveries,  and  concludes  this  first  part  of  his  interesting  work 
with  expressing  his  regret  that  he  had  not  an  earlier  opportunity  of 
consulting  that  of  Gosselin.  This  we  also  regret,  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  his  good  sense  would  have  led  him  to  have  preferred 
the. middle  course. 

The  appendix,  which  occupies  near  a  third  part  of  the  work, 
might,  as  usual,  have  been  printed  in  a  smaller  letter;  for  we 
co^iceive  that  the  importance   does   not   correspond  with  the 
space.     It   consists   of  four  articles;     i.  An  alphabetical  ex- 
planation of  the  articles  of  trade  mentioned  in  the  Periplus. 
2.*  An  account  of  the  inscription  found  in  Abyssinia  by  Cosmas. 
3.  Illustrations  of  a  corrupt  passage  of  the  manuscript,  partly 
by  that  eminent  Greek  scholar  Dr.  Charles  Burney.'*    4.  The 
form  of  the  habitable  world,  as  imagined  by  Mela,  dosmas,  and 
Edrisi.     We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  the  doctor  promise, 
in  the  second  part,  a  dissertat^ion  on  the  extent  of  ancient  kiiow- 
>     ledge  towards  the  east,  a  subject  perhaps  more  adapted  to  a 
quarto  volume  than  a  commentary  on  the  Periplus.     We  hope, 
however,  that  he  will  carefully  consult  Gosselin's* first  work,  the 
Geographic  des  Grecs  analysee,  for  we  conceive  that  the  French 
geographer  is  better  founded  in  this  quarter  than  in  Africa; 
but  when  he  proceeded  to  the  latter  he  was  not  sufficiently 
aware  how  mvich  nearer  Africa  was  to  the  centre  of  ancient 
discovery,  and  had  besides,  as  is  natural  to  the  mind  by  fostering 
its  ideas  too  much,  at  length  proceeded  to  extremes* 
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W^  ru^  t^etiim  to  consider  a  few  passages  whidi  we  tnarke^ 
19  the  pe]iiy|;iL 

yh^X.  tlMS  Pe?«i^i$  (p,  1%)  never  irere  mastetfli  of  Hindtistan 
WQuifi  ^eem  ji  VoU  a&sertioiu  b  appear*  more  probable  &at 
this  warlil^e  naiiw  conqueteii  die  Hindus  at  -an  early  period*. 
The  mammia^  was  never  esteemed  a$  a  cadaverous  substance^  nor 
as  an  aromiU:ic»  It  was  the  petroleum  or  naphtha  used  in  enw 
))alming,  ^34  ^e  term  is  also  applied  by  many  writers  to  the 
native  naphtha.  Hie  revenue  of  J^gypt  (p.  66)  was-not  reduced 
from  three  millions  to  a  cipher ;  the  doctor  is  thinking  of  the 
]pQrte  and  not  of  the  Mamelukes.  The  revenue  of  Egypt  under 
^    the  bey$  probably  amounted  to  a  million  sterling. 

Our  learned  author  justly  ob$crves/(p,  loi)  that  Cosmas  the 
geographer  is  falsely  styled  Indicopleustes,  as  it  does  not  aj^ar 
that  he  ev^r  sailed  in  the  Indian  Ocean^  though  his  description 
of  Ceyjon  have  obtained, the  title.  The  inscription  found  by 
tbitt  author  in  Abyssinia  is  the  earliest  authentic  record  of  that 
country,  and  proves  that  it  was  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
king  ot  ^Egypt.  But  the  knowledge  of  this  inscription  waslost^ 
and  the  Periplus  is  the  first  work  extant  which  expressly  men- 
lions  some  cities  on  the  shore  of  Abyssinia  and  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  murrhia  of  the  ancients,  it  ap- 
pears from  Martial  and  other  authors  that  it  was  porcelain. 
Pliny,  who  describes  it  as  a  fossil  found  in  Carmania,  perhaps 
glludes  to  what  considerably  resembles  porcelain,  the  indurated 
steatite,  or  soap  rock,  which  the  Chinese  and  other  orientals 
form  into  idok,  cups,  and  toys. 

*  Below  Adiili,  about  eight  hundred  stadia,  or  eighty  miles,  th^re 
is  a  deep  bay  with  ^  vast  accumulation  of  sand,  in  which  is  found  the 

^  Opsian  ttone,  that  is  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.  Salmasius  has 
proved  that  the  title  of  Opsidian  or  Obsidian  given  to  this  fossil  from 
an  unknown  Obsidius,  is  an  error.  He  desqnbes  it  as  a  dark  green 
which  win  take  a  very  high  polish,  and  for  which  reason  it  is  said  to 
have  ^^n  selected  by  Domitian  to  vaneer  a  portfco  at  an  enormous 
expence,  that  it  might  by  reflecftion  show  if  any  one  was  approaching 
behind  his  back,  and  preserve  him  from  the  attack  of  an  assassin* 
There  are  specimens  in  England  of  what  the  modern  Italian  artists 
call  Opsian  stone;  its  texture  is  close  enough  to  admit  of  any  polish  f, 
but  it  is  so  dark  that  the  gredn  tinge  can  only  be  discoverea  in  a  par« 
ticular  light. 

*  The  bay  where  it  is  found  is  much  harder  to  discover  than  the 
itone  itself^.     There  is  nothing  like  a  bay  till  we  come  to  Beilul,- 

*  See  the  doctor's  own  note,  (p.  60)  which  confesses  that  the  smcient  Hindu 
[|ove)'eigns  paid  tribute  to  their  western  conqueror.     Rev.  .'--', 

<  +  I  have  seen  this  stone  both  rough  and  in  its  polished  state. 

'  J  Hinc  in  ora  i^^thiopiae,  sinus  incognitas,  t^nod  admircmur  cdin  mercalorea 
ultcriora  sgrutentur.  Pliny,  vi.  34,  For  Beilul,  see  the  Modern  Universal  History^ 
vol.  xii,  p.  SOI,  w}iere  the  ports  of  Vella  and  Leila  are  mentioned,  which,  if  the/ 
]bad  been  carried  beypuci  the  straiU;  might  have  been  U^e  Sinus  Avaiitcs.' 
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nrnch  too  distant,  and  there  are  no  data  to  guide  us  but  the  diAtancc, 
It  is  here  that  the  authority  of  Zoskales  seems  to  terminate;  and  if* 
pruce  had  been  able  to  giye  us  the  exact  limit  between  the  province 
pf^the  Bahrnagash  ^nd  the  kingdbm  of  Adel^  it  is  possible  that  tluf 
might  hare  determined  the  question/   >.  I07. 

We  widi  Ae  learned  doctor  had  referred  to  Kirwaii'^ir  or 
any  other  modern  minetalogical  system,  as  modern  writers 
may  prbbablf  smile  at  the  ponderous  Authority  of  Salmasius. 
But  rfii$  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which,  while  we  admire  our 
author's  erudition,  we  must  lament  that  he  ia  a  stranger  to  di« 
txttnt  of  recent  knowledge;  and  if  any  science  require  an 
exuberance  of  all  kinds  of  informatioiii  it  is  geography,  whicli 
embraces  tfie  world  and  the  whole  circle  of  human  affairs-  Thii 
word  obsidian  is  now  generally  adopted  in  mineralogy,  and  im* 
plies  a  black  substance  resembling  glass,  generally  allowed  to  lw| 
volcamc.  The  worthy  doctor's  opsian.  stone  is  uhknpwn  to  all 
mineralogists,  and  is  probably  a  dark  serpentine.  The  author'^ 
erudition  has  also  overcome  his  knowledge  when  he  quotes  the 
feeble  and  erroneous  cosmography  of  Belleforest,  though  he  allow 
fp.  136)  tfaatheis  of  little  authority.  Among  two  thousand  stupid 
cosmographies  and  geographies  it  is  singular  that  this. alone 
should  have  been  mentioned.  We  wish  that  our  author  had 
consulted  arranged  catalogues,  and  procured  a  greater  copia, 
Ubrorum.  In  p.  172,  note,  Dr.  Vincent  allows  that  Pliny  speaks 
lightly  ojF  the  commentaries  of  Hanno;  yet  in  a  former  passage 
he  speaks  as  if  Pliny  believed  in  him.  When  we  came  to  the 
first  passage -we  in  vain  consulted  that  classic.  In  p.  173  is 
mentioned  one  of  the  many  errors  of  Bruce  indicated  by  our 
author:  this  is  a  strange  one,  as  he  supposes  that  Nearchu^ 
Sailed  along  the  coast  of  Ariana  instead  of  Mekran,  and  came  up 
the  Gulf  of  Arabia  instead  of  Persia !  In  p.  193  is  pointed  out 
^mother  gross  mistake  of  that  traveller,  and  the  doctor  occupies 
some  pages  (1,97,  etseq.)  in  combating  a  random  assertion  of  the 
same  hardy  writer.  The  observations  on  the  Venetian  map 
(p.  201)  seem  to  us  superfluous;  and  Ramusio  shows  his  want  of 
judgement  or  vain  nationality  in  enlarging  on  a  thing  so  altered 
that  candour  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  forgery.  In  p.  2Q5 
Dr.  Vincent  wishes  that  the  German  latinists  would  give  us  the 
modern  names  of  cities,  and  inquires  what  is  Colonia  in  Bran-* 
denhurg.  At  the  end  of  the  description  of  Germany,  by 
BiUschinig,  he  will  find  ^n  index  of  them : — ^Colonia  seems  to  be 
KcUen.  The  language  is  gcnersdly  so  correct  that  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  in  p.  221  the  following  note :  *  Such  is  the  opinion" 
both  of  ahhe  Raynal,  Mickle,  Dr.  Campbell,  Harris,  &c.  &c.* 
Both  and  between  can  only  refer  to  two  perspas  or  things. 

A  few  remarks  also  occurred  on  reading  the  appendix.     In 
p»  17  ^he  cause  of^a'jgross  uustake  of^  all  the  early  writers,  wlia 
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impute  the  produce  of  India  to  the  soil  of  Arabia,  is  explained- 
They  were  imported  from  India  by  the  Aral)ians  of  Sabiba  or 
Yemen,  from  whom  they  passed  to  the  Phoeniciads  and 
Greelf:s.  Thus  many  kinds  of  spices  and  odours  were  ascribed 
to  Arabia  the  Happy  which  never  were  natives  of  that  country* 
■^hen  Herodotus  says  (Ap.  p.  25)  that  ladanon  was  collected 
from  goats'  beards,  the  mistake  is  curious,  for  he  must  allude 
to  those  brushes  with  which  it  is  beat  off  the  shrub,  and  of 
which  a  good  account,  with  a  print,  may  be  found  in  Toutne- 
fort's  Voyage  to  the  Levant.  The  topaz  of  the  ancients  (p.  3 1 ) 
was  green,  as  appears  from  Pliny :  It  is  our  chi*ysolite,-^and  our 
topaz  is  their  chrysolite,  by  a  far  more-  just  application  of!  the 
term.  The  doctor  here  returns  to  the  obsidian  stone,  anB 
says  that  Salmasius  ridicules  Pliny  about  it.  Perhaps  a  mag- 
pye  might  ridicule  Socrates,- — ^but  this  would'  never  decide  a 
question^  and  the  name  of  Salmasius  is  now  completely  for** 
gotten  in  mineralogy.  What  our  author  or  Dr.  Burgess  could 
mean  by  *  serpentine  or  hematite  marble'  we  cannot  guess.  Ser- 
pentine is  not  a  marble,  but  belongs  to  the  muriatic  class;  and 
hematites,  or  blood-stone,  is  a  term  now  solely  applied  to  some 
kinds  of  iron  ore.  It  is  also  a  ridiculous  error  to  conceive  that 
the  obsidian  stone  of  Pliny  *  is  factitious,  and  seems  very  much 
to  resemble  the  material  of  which  our  brown  or  red  tea-pots  are 
composed ;'  and  our  author  might  as  well  have  referred  to  the 
Talmud  or  Dr.  Hill  as  to  old  n^emoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  when  tlie  real  knowledge  of  mineralogy  hardly  exceeds 
ten  or  twelve  yeara  in  antiquity.  Obsidian  is  a  name  as  familiar 
to  the  mineralogist  as  <liamond,  and  implies  a  black  volcanic 
glass.  When  the  emperor  Dpmitian  lined  a  portico  'with  it  to 
prevent-  ambush,  he  applied  it  as  a  miijor,  like  the  natives  of 
South  America,  where  it  was  calkd  the  Mirror  of  the  Incas* 
The  hyacinth,  or  jacinth,  (p.  47)  is  not  a  gem  of  a  violet  colour; 
and  we  nlust  smila  at  the  ignorant  learning  of  Salmasius,  (we 
wish  the  doctor  would  burn  his  Salmasius)  who  calls  it  a  ruby* 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  familiarly  known  to  all,  except  profound 
scholars^  as  a  gem  01  a  yellowish  brown.  If  Salmasius  had  de- 
fined a  teef-steak,  he  would  certainly  have  described  it  as  a  slice 
of  rhinoceros. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  map  of  Edrisi  by  captain  Franklin^ 
p.  87,  there  are  several  names  to  which  we  cannot  assent.  Num- 
ber seventy  is  the  Danube,  and  not  the  Baltic  5  number  seventy- 
one  is  not  Sweien,  but  Bulgaria  5  number  seventy-three  is  Da- 
cia  or  Hungary. ;  number  severity-five  is  not  Norway,  but  Po-» 
land :  Scandinavia  must  be  sought  in  the  isles  here  delineated  to 
the  east  of  Great-Britain. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  caniiiot  assent  to  all  the  positions 
of  our  learned  author,  we  think  that  ancient  geography  is  in- 
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d^t>ted  to  his  labours,  and  hope  that  he  will  not  delay  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  part  of  so  interesting^a  performance,  and 
which  will  become  still  more  important  to  the  English  reader  if 
we  should  ever  obtain  the  possession  of  Egypt^ 


',',1.    'AH^UBC 


AnT.  IV.-^Practieal  C^servathns  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in 
Jamaica^  as  they  occurred  hetween  the  Tears  tyg2  and  1797;' 
on  the  Situation,  ClimatCy  and  Diseases  of  that  Island ;  and  on  the 
most  probable  Means  of  lessening  Mortality  among  the  droops y  and 
amotig  Europeans  in  Tropical  Climates.  By  William  Lempriere. 
zFofssBvo,  ly.  Boards.  Longmzn  and  Ket^ 
■  ^  # 

1  HESE  two  volumes  are  peculiarly  intei^estiti^  to  the  inhi^ 
bitants  of  Jamaica  and  to  the  occasional  European  visitants  of 
that  island.  The  first  volume  contains  what  may  be  styled  the 
medical  topography  of  Jamaica,  a  subject  commonly  noticed  by 
the  French  phyisiciansi  but  which  is  comparatively  new  in  English 
authors  5  and  we  perceive  with  great  satisfaction,  that,  even 
within  a  dozen  miles  of  Spanish  Town,  there  are  situations  ifl 
which  the  health  of  an  European  would  be  in  little  danger,  and 
where  he  might  be  gradually  and  safely  inured  to  a  tropical  cli^ 
mate.  The  state  of  health  in  different  regiments,  in  different  si- 
tuations, is  also  particularly  pointed  out,  and  the  causes  explain- 
ed. This  we  would'  forcibly  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
field  oflBccrs,  since  regimental  surgeons  are  less  frequently  con- 
sulted on  the  internal  regulations  of  a  regiment  than  we  think 
they  should  be.  As  much  also  depends  on  fehe  diligence  and^ 
attention  of  non-commissioned  olBcers,  some  reward  of  rank  or 
pension  should  probably  be  held  out  to  those  who  chiefly  di- 
stinguish themselves  in  their  office.  The  following  regulations 
cannot  be  too  generally  known,  as  they  appear  highly  judi- 
cious,:— ^the  result  of  equal  judgement  and  experience : 

*  I.  That  in  future,  no  new-raised  regiments  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  130th,  and  the  two  corps  of  Irish  brigade,  afford  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  the  fatal  consequences-  and  inutility  of  such  a  mea- 
sure; since  the  greater  proportion  of  the  men  either  died,  or  had  their 
constitutions  so  impaired,  as  to  render  the  reigiment,  even  beforie  they 
could  be  fbrmfed,  useless  to  the  service  on  which  they  were  sent:  one 
of  the  corps  of  Irish  brigade  was  drafted  after  a  few  months  residence 
in  the  island  ;  while  the  other,  and  the  r30th,  shared  the  same  fate 
«0on  after  their  arrival  in  St.  Domingo.  There  are  several  obvious 
reasons,  why  newly-raised  regiments  must  be  sickly  on  their  arrival 
in  a  tropical  climate.  These  corps  generally  are  formed  of  nlcn  of 
various  constitutions,  habits,  and  ages,  many  of  whom  have  previously 
lived  an  idle,  profligate  life,  by  which  th^  either  have  acqiured  sothc 
pennanent  disease,  or  hzfve  destroyed  their  stamina  by  a  course  of  in* 
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temperance  ;  while  from  not  being  habituated  to  the  discipUne  they  , 
must  necessarily  undergo  to  form  them  into  soldiers,  it  proves  to  them- 
a  source  of  fatigue,  disgust,  and  anxiety,  which,  in  a  warm  climatCt, . 
strongly  predisposes  to  sickness.     The  difficulty  with  which  such 
men  are  prevented  from  being  guilty  of  extensive  acts  of  intempe- 
rance, and  the  time  required  tor  a  new  corps  to  establish  a  system  of 
il^erior  arrangement,  prove  also  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  to-' 
such  a  regiment  in  the  West  Indies ;  while  a  dread  of  the  climate, 
which  more  readily  influences  men,  unaccustomed  to  hardships  andt 
danger,  than  the  disciplined  soldier,  who  has  been  frequently  exposed 
to  such  inconveniences,  acts  with  certain  effect  in  the  production  of 
disease  in  its  most  fatal  form  :  it  is  therefore  Evident  that  no  sennce 
can  be  derived  from  new-raised  corps,  stationed  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  the  plan  totally  should  be  laid  aside. 

*  2.  That  the  best  disciplined  old  regiments  are  the  most  likely  to 
be  healthy  in  a  warm  climate;  since  among  many  others^  the  13th  re- 
giment is  a  striking  instance,  of  the  health  of  th€  men  being;*  preser- 
ved in  the  most  sickly  quarter  of  Jamaica,  by  the  superior  discipline,, 
and  interior  arrangement  of  the  commanding  officers,  and  the  great 
attention  of  the  surgeon. 

*  3.  That  when  a  regiment  is  under  orders  for  the  West  Indies,, 
if  practicable,  such  soldiers  as  are  termed  young,  strong,  healthy 
men,  be  drafted  into  dtker  corps,  and  the  regiment  be  composed  of 
men,  from  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  forty-five,  or  even  fifty.  During^ 
the  sickness  which  lately  proved  so  fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
observed  that  such  description  of  young  men  were  by  far  the  greatest 
sufferers;  and  that  people  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  more  frequently 
cither  escaped  an  attack,  or  passed  through  the  disease  with  safety. 
In  the  83d  regiment,  and,  I  may  add,  all  the  other  corps  where  much 
mortality  prevailed,  this  observation  was  strongly  confirmed ;  while 
among  the  newly-arrived  inhabitants,  when '  a  full,  florid,  healthy 
young  man  arrived,  it  was  a  common  remark  that  he  was  a  bad  sub- 
ject for  the  climate.  Young  men  besides  are  not  under  that  command 
which  distinguishes  the  well-formed  soldier,  and  are  therefore  move 
liable  to  be  guilty  of  imprudences,  or  to  avoid  precautioi^s  for  the 
preservation  of  health^"tftaji  those  who  have  been  longer  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  system  of  keeping  the  regiments  for  a  number  of  years  ia 
the  West  Indies,  and  afterwards  drafting  them  into  other  corps,  ap- 
pears to  be  on  many  accounts  very  objectionable  It  has  already  be«n 
noticed,  when  treating  on  the  diseases  of  the  inhabitants,  that  it  re-  • 
quires  a  certain  period  of  residence  .to  assimilate  the  European  con- 
stitution to  a  tropical  climate  j  that  with  great  care  and  attention, 
health  may  be  enjoyed  for  some  year&  afterwards  ;  but  that  there  is  , 
a  period  of  residence;,  particularly  in  the  plains  and  sea-coast,  beyond  . 
t\'hich,  (with  some  exceptions,)  Europeans  cannot  exceed,  without  . 
risking  their  health,  or  an  injury  to  their  constitutions ;  and  on  this 
account,  it  obliges  a  great  proportion  to  visit  America,  or  return  to 
IJjUrope*  If  this  rule  be  applicable  to  the  inhabitant,  with  how  much 
more  reason  may  it  be  applied  to  the  soldier,  who,  from  various  causes » 
has  much  less  chance  of  enjoying  health,  or  possessing  a  good,  consti- 
tution after  a  long  residence,  than  the  former.  The  drafting  suck 
n\pi  into  other  corps  is  only  weakening  the  means  ofs  defence,  and 
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Bliortly  sacrificing  many  of  those  lives^  that  might  be  saved  and  prove 
serviceable  to  their  country.*     Vol.  i;  p.  242; 

Triic  pther  parts  of  the  armngement  relate  to  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  between  January  and  April,  the  healthiest  season ;  the 
preventing  them  from  peing  confined  to  transports  previous  to 
to  their  sailings  to  the  transports  being  rendered  capable  of  ven- 
tilation \  not  too  much  crowded  5  kept  carefully  clean ;  die 
troops  immediately  landed,  atid  not  at  once  stationed  on  the 
coast,  but  in  barracks  on  the  niountainfi  \  with  some  regular 
tions  of  inferior  importance.  The  judgemetit  of  major-general 
Whitelock's  arrahgehieht  is  ehiinently  conspicuous  in  the  health  , 
of  his  regiment.  The  oiily  difficulty  which  arises  is  from  the 
idea  that  men  may  be  gradually  inured  to  tear  the  tropical  sun. 
Experience  opposes  this  system  5  and  whiat  appears  always  inju- 
rious to  the  native  Creole  can  probably  never  be  rendered  habi- 
tual to  the  European. 

The  second  volume  is  mqre  strictly  medical,  and  relates  chiefly 
to  the  fevers  of  Jamaica,  with  some  remarks  on  dysentery,  the 
chronic  diseases  of  the  army,  principally  in  consequence  of  fe- 
ver, and  on  ulcers.  The. volume  is  concluded  by  a  chapter  on 
the  duties  of  the  regime;ital  surgeon,  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hospitals  in  Jamaica. 

The  fevers  are,,  the  endemic  fever  of  the  island  from  marsh 
miasmata,  the  contagious  or  hospital  and  jail  fever  from  animal 
effluvia,  and  the  remittents :  yet  there  is  an  intermediate  kind 
between  the  'two  first,  which  Mr.  Lempriete  carefully  distin-» 
iguishes  J  and  the  diagnosis  of  this  kind  is,  we  think,  a  very  va- 
luable part  of  the  present  volume*  The  endemic  fever  is,  in  his 
opinion,  by  no  means  contagious*. 

*  Contagious  fevers,  in  their  different  varieties,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  effluvia  arising  from  animal  matter  in  a  high  state  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  universally  allowed,  that  in  proportion  to  tha 
concentration  of  the  effluvia,  its  force  will  be  increased,  and  the  va* 
riety  of  the^  disease  determined:  it  is  also  generally  admitted,  that  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  matter  is  most  readily  induced  by  a  confined^ 
moist,  and  warm,  atmosphere.  / 

*  Fevers  of  the  typhus  kind  very  unfrequently  Occur  among  the 
white  residents,  people  of  colour,  or  negroes  of  Jamaica ;  the  latter 
of  whom  Kve  in  crowded  and  confined  apartment?,  where  their  indo- 
lence allows  filth  to  accumulate,  which  they  shut  up  with  themselves 
Sis  close  as  possible,  from  their  desire  to  exclude  the  air,  thereby  af- 
fording every  opportunity  for  human  effluvia  to  become  favourable  to 
the  generation  of  contagion  j  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
Very  great  Jieat  of  this  climate  is  inimicable  to  its  generation  ;  and 
that  if  it  were  generated,  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  must  rarify  it  to 
6uch  a  degree  as  to  render  it  impotent,  and  destroy  its  power  of  pro- 
pagation. This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  unfrequency  of  typhus 
among  the  soldiers  also,  unless  when  newly  arrived  and  labouring  un*- 
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der  the  influence  of  th*  contagion  of  ship  fov^r;  which  even  in  suet 
case  does  not  spread,  but  soon  disappears  j^ogether. 

«  And  if  the  tropical  climate  be  in  general  unfavourable  to.the  pro- 
duction of  contagion,  and  to  its  diffUsion  or  continuance  when  impor- 
ted among  the  soldiers  from  shijps,  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
txi^  September,  which  constitute  the  driest  and  most  ventilated  seasoxi 
of  the  year,  (the  sea  breezes  prevailing  with  great  regularity,  purity, 
and  force,)^  jnust  be  niore  paj*ti?ularly  unfavou^ble  to  this  produ^tipi^ 
or  diffusion  y  besides  the  intense  heat  of  these  months  causes  all  the 
windpvjfs  ap?d.  doors  of  ev^ry  house  to  be  thrown  open,  with  every 
^  other  means  by  which  air  may  h^  admitted,  which  allows  a  complete 
and  rapid  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air ;  and  it  was  during  these  months^ 
that  the 'tropical  continued  fever  prevailed  most* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  truth  of  these  positionSt,  it  may  l>c  admitted, 
that  contagious  diseases  can  exist  in  a  tropical  climate ;  but  their  ex- 
istence on  share  must  be  of  short  duration  j  for  if  we  compare  the 
scheme  of  mortality,  which  attends  the  worst  fevers  in  tix>pical  cli- 
mates, we  shall  find  it  very  different  to  that  of  contagions  fevers  i» 
^Europe,  which  depopulate  whole  towns  without  distmction  of  per- 
sons ;  whereas  the  tropical  continued  endemic  confines  itself  chieft^. 
to  newly-arrived  Europeans,  Thi&  observation  must  have  weight  ia 
the  conclusions  we  may  draw,  on  the  ca(Uses  and  nature  o£  th^  fevera 
which: prove  so  fatal  in  tropical  climates/    YoL  ii*  p.  24. 

*  The  tropical  continued,  fever  has  seldom  been  observed,  but  where 
the  temperature  of  the  air  does  not  allow  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
meter to  range  lower  than  from  75®  to  50^  on  Fahrenheit's  scaler  this 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  practitioners  in  Jamaica,  who 
reside  on  themouhtains  where  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  below 
50**  and  seldom  ranges  higher  than  75**:  in  these  situations  this  fever 
very  rarely  occurs,  or  indeed  any  t>ther  diseases,  than  mild  intermit-, 
tents  and  slight  inflammatory  affections, 

*  Negroes  *are  seldom  attacked  by  fever  in  this  form,  unless  they 
^ad  visited  Europe,  and  had  newly  arrived  ;  yet  they  are  equally  sub- 

jecft  with  the  white  inhabitants  to  the  endemic  remittent  of  the  coun- 
try. White  natives  of  the  We^t-indies,  with  the  sanie  exceptiOH,  are 
equally  exempted  from  its  attack ;  as  also  are  Europeans  who  have 
resided  some  time  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  who  have  experienced 
one  or  two  attacks  of  the  common  remittent.  These  circumstances 
deny  it  to  possess  the  infectious  influence  of  a,  contagious  fever  y  and 
as  a  further  proof,  I  may  adduce,  that  in  no  instance  under  my  o^- 
iservation  did  any  attendant"  upon  the  sick  labouring  undeV  this  dis- 
ease take  this  fever,  except  persons  under  particular  circumstances  of 
constitution,  to  be  hereafter  noticed ;  though  many  of  them  remained 
in  the  sick  rooms  until  after  the  patients*  death.  In  no  instance  were 
the  nurses  of  colour  affected  by  it  j  and  in  the  few  instance^  where 
orderly  men  attending  oft  persons  ill  of  this,  disease  were  seized  with 
fever,  it  never  failed  to  put  on  the  remittent  form,  which  certainly  i» 
many  cases  owned  a  bad  type,  and  sometimes  proved  mortal  j  but 
which  prevailed  a  distinct  yet  cotemporary  disease  with  the  continued 
'  endemic ;  affecting  not  only  Europeans  of  long  residence,  but  even 
the  natives  themselves  with  uncommon  malignity  5  any  other -debili 
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tatiog  icalise«*  a)  well  as  the  fatigue  and  want  of  rest  ansing  from  at- 
tending the  sick^  would  have  excited  the  same  fever ;  which  must 
prevsdl  on  occasion  among  the  attendants  of  the  sick  in  ^common  with 
others. 

*  Many  of  the  officers  who  died  of  the  continued  endemic,  for  whom 
t'had  a  personal  friendship,  were  attended  by  myself  both  day  and 
night  with  close  assiduity,  which  the  inattention  of  their  nurses  ihofe 
closely  imposed ;  inducing  'me  to  assist  in  that  capacity,  until  the 
momeht  of  death  :  still  I  was  not  infected  with  contagion.'  Vol.  ii. 
p-  28. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  pointj  because  we  think  these 
observations^  joined  with  those  of  Dr.  Jackdon^  mark  a  striking 
and  wqll-fdunded  distinction  in  the  pathology  of  fevers,  which  we 
may  have  occasioil  to  pursue.  The  account  of  the  weather,  as 
connected  with  the  disease^  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  descrip- 
tion. 

The  description  of  the  symptoms  of  the  endemic  fever  is 
peculiarly  distinct,  and  is  the .  more  useful,  as  contrasted!  with 
thft  aJ5pearances  on  the  commeiicemeht:  of  the  remittent.  The 
fever,  which  sometimes  attacks  those  who  ate  neWly  arrived^ 
^  kind  of  hybrid  disease,  partaking  of  the  endemic  and  typhus, 
is  also  well  described. 

in  the  pathology  of  the  endemic,  Mr.  Lempriere  attributes 
the  predisposition  to  venous  plethora^  and  the  action  of  heal 
irregularly  exerted  on  different  parts  of  the  system,  so  a^  to  oc- 
casion an  imperfect  balance  on  the  circulation.  The  ihimediatc 
cause,  vi2.  the  action  of  the  marsh  miasmata,  seems,  according 
to  our  author,  only  to  rfendet  this  irregularity  more  fixed,  and 
Capable  of  producing  the  continued  series  of  appearances  which 
cohstitUte  fever.  The  Usually  exciting  causes,  viz.  the  debili- 
tating ones,  ate  properly  noticed.  The  immediate  cause,  as  we 
have  now  stated  it,  approximates  so  nearly  thfe  ofiiniori  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  deliver,  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  com- 
mand our  assent.  Mr.  Lempriere,  however,  in  his  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  of  relaxation  and  the  operation  of  the 
miasmata,  advances^  we  suspect,  to  a  Ifength  which  facts  will 
not  always  suppprt.    Appearances  dn  dissection  are  subjoiiied. 

The  ptfeventioil  of  the  coritiiiued  endemic  of  Jamaica  consists 
In  avoiding  every  cause  of  relaxatioti  or  debility,  and  gradually 
and  effectually  lessening  the  venous  plethora.  This  latter  part 
of  the  prophylaxis  should,  we  think,  commence  on  entering  the 
tropics. 

The  treatment  of  the  endemic  fever  of  the  trop^rcs  has  been 
Ae  subject  of  much  contest  in  almost  every  part  of  the  process. 
tVe  shall  only  notice  our  author's  opinion  of  the  two  principal 
reitiedies,  bleeding  and  mercurials.  Bleeding,  we  have  seen,  is 
recommended  by  Mr.  Lempriere  as  a  prophylactic ;  and  when 
the  fever  is  forming,  he  thinks  its  ^vantages  equal  -,  but  when 
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once  fottned,  he  considers  it  as  injurious.  We  have  already- 
given  an  account  of  Dr,  Jackson's  practice,  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  is  preferable  in  this  respect.  It  has  an  authority, 
moreover,  which  we  highly  respect,  tl^t  of  Dr.  Mpseley.  Of 
mercurials,  opinions  have  also  differed.  When  they  afiect  the 
mouth,  it  has  been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  of  service, 
while  others  have  asserted  that  the  relief  is  not  owing  to  their 
salivating  pow^r ;  but  the  latter  to  the  disease  haying  yielded. — : 
Our  author's  system  Is  different  from  both:  he  thinks,  that  when 
mercurials  have  not  affected  the  mouth,  they  have  not  been  ab- 
sorbed, and  prefers,  ^s  of  more  ready  admission  into  the  system, 
the  mercurius  muriatus,  which  he  guards  firom  affecting  the 
bowels  by  opium.     This  remedy  he  thinks  highly  useful* 

We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Lempriere's  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  of  Jamaica,  as 
occurring  in  different  constitutions.  What  he  observes  of  the 
effects  of  remittents  on  irritable  systems  we  jshall  transcribe. 

*  It  may  be  observed  in  persons  \7it)i  4  weakly  coastitution^  that 
the  force  of  the  disease  is  directeji  more  particularly  ags^inst  the  ner- 
vous system ;  in  such  instances  the  febrile  symptom^  n^ver  run  high, 
the  spasmodic  pains  are  seldom  severe,  the  stomach  is  seldom  affec- 
ted with  more  than  nausea,  the  countenai^ce  is  but  little  flushed,  the 

,  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  tongue  is  white  but  not  very  much  fur- 
red, the  urine  is  p^e  and  in  small  quantity,  the  skin  is  warm  but  al- 
ways disposed  to  bfe  open,  the  bowels  are  evacuated  without  diffi- 
culty, and  remissions  are  easily  to  be  procured :  but  in  such  xrases  the 
mind  i?  unusually  discomposed  5  the  patient  is  under  the  strongest  in- 
fluence of  apprehension,  he  fetches  deep  and  heavy  ^ighs,  complains 
of  a  tightness  and  very  great  oppression  about  the  praecordia,  and  i^ 
uncommonly  restless  aQof  wakeful :  a  fainting  comes  on  in  an  erect 
posture,  and,  where  much  evacuation  has  been  caused,  symptoms  of 
general  debility  appear  very  early  in  the  disease :  frequent  nervous 
startings,  particularly  when  the  patient  has  been  dozing,  wild  dreams 
and  a  confused  imagination  between  sleeping  and  waking  which  re- 
semble delirium,  are  among  the  oth^r  symptoms  of  this  variety  of  re- 
mittent fever ;  but  by  no  means  portend  the  danger  which  their  ap-i 
pearance  suggests  in  the  last  stage  of  the  ordinary  remittent. 

<  Though  the  nervous  variety  bf  the  Iremittent  ocjcasionally  appears 
among  soldiers  of  weekly  habits,  yet  it  is  more  observable  simong  offi- 
cers and  the  higher  order  of  white  inhabitants,  who  have  delicate  and 
irritable  constitutions  j  and  still  more  so,  among  those  who  devote 
more  time  to  literary  pursuits  than  to  bodily  exercise. 

*  This  variety  of  the  eiidemi^  is  not  dangerous,  if  evacuations  be 
not  too  freely  m^de,  if  the  patient  be  encouraged  in  a  notion  of  safe- 
ty, and  is  well  supported  by  proper  diet  and  a  judicious  use  of  wine 
and  bark,  which  "may  be  given  much  earlier  and  more  freely  in  this, 
than  in  any  other  variety  bf  the  remittent  ;'for  w^here  it  ends  fatally, 
debility  seems  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  death ;  a  muttering  deli* 
rium  precedes  it,  and  the  powers  of  life  gradually  die  away.*  Vol.  ii* 
Pf  141- 
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Mr.  Lempriere  remarked  that  relapses  were  more  frequent, 
and  the  symptoms  of  intermittents  and  other  acute  diseases  more 
violent,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  than  at  any  other 
•period :  these  circumstances  appeared  to  cease  as  the  ixioon 
quartered.  .   v 

The  indiscriminate  use  -of  emetic  tartar  in  the  fevers  of  Ja- 
maica, Mr.  Lempriere,  witk  every  other  judicious  practitioner, 
reprobates  y  and  when  in  irritable  habits,  in  the'  latter  stages^ 
-symptoms  of  congestion  appear,  he  recommends  mercurials, 
both  internally  and  by  frictions.  At  the  conclusion  of  long  fe- 
vers, worms,  the  o&pring  of  a  blue  fly,  are  found  occasionally,, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  attendants,  to  burrow  in 
^  ihe  nose ;  and  in  one  instance  they  were  fatal,  in  consequence 
of  passing  through  the  os  cribriforriie  into  the  brain. 

Oh  the  subject  of  dysentery  he  does  npt  add  much  to  .our 
former  Icnowjedge,  Active  purging  is  his  chief  remedy,  -and  the 
•frequent  and  free  use,  of  opiates  he  thinks  injurious* 

*  The  use  of  opium  in  dysentery,  so  as  to  be  rendered  safe-  and  serr 
"viceable,  requires  much  prudence  and  address.  In  the  acute  stage,  it 
is  very  seldom  necessary  or  even  admissible ;  and  in  the  chronic  form, 
it  must  not  be  indiscriijdinately  prescribed.  It  will  be  found  to  pro- 
•duce  the  best  effect  where  there  is  much  griping ;  but  even  then  it 
•should  not  be  given  without  a  previous  laxative,  or  mischief  will  fol* 
low.  Where  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  patient's  recovery,  and  calo- 
mel is  the  medicine  employed  for  that  effect,  the  practitioner  must  be 
the  proper  judge  whether  the  addition  of  opium  be  requisite ;  and  it 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  when  given  in  conjunction  with  calomel, 
it  seldom  is  productive  of  the  inconvenience  which  follows  the  admi- 
nistration of  it  alone. 

*•  In  spme  particular  instances,  where  the  patient  is  exhausted  for 
want  of  rest,  or  where  the  principal  symptoms  arise  from  weak  bow- 
els, a  full  dose  of  opium,  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  becomes  neces- 
sary; but  should  griping  afterwards  return,  a  laxative  must  be  em- 
ployed ;  as  there  is  no  stage  of  this  disease  where  natural  evacua- 
>tions  can  be  dispensed  with/     Vol.  ii.  p.  Z2^ 

In  chronic  dysentery,  the  best  remedy,  in  aur  -author's  qpi- 
jiion,  is  calomel  in  small  and  repeated  doses. 

The  chronic  diseases  t>f  the  arn^y  are  chiefly  liver  complaints  j 
^nd  Mr.  Lempriere's  plan  of  occasionally  allowing  the  soldiers  a 
cruizej  sometimes  even  sending  them  to  Bermuda  or  to  EuropCj 
Oierits  particular  attention.  The  inflammation  of  tlie  liver  he 
styles  venousi.  It  is  indeed  seated  in  tlie  system  of  the  vena 
portarum,  and  attended  with  a  suppression  of  the  biliary  dis- 
charge;  tut  obstruction  would  perhaps  have  been  the  better 
term. 

The,  chapter  on  ulcere  is  very  full  artd  instructive  :  it  proves, 
we  think,  D.r.  Jackson's  .opinion  very  decidedly,  that  ulcers  are 
a  febrile  state  of  a  milder  kind,  and  the  miasmaj  which,  wJi^a 
'■"'■    ■■■■'  M4      .  •        ■     ' 
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.concentrated,  would  produce  fever  in  a  less  degree,  is  deposited 
pa  the  extremities. 

The  deventb.  chapter,  on  the  duties  of  a  rcrimeiital  surgeon^ 
&c*  is  highly  valuable,  and  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  de.- 
mand  our  warmest  and  mpst  unreserved  commendation.  •The 
who^e  oi  this  chapter  we  would  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
.every  military  man  embaricing  on  tropical  service,  and  particuf* 
J^rly  to  the  surgeons,-— Were  the  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Lenw 
priere's  remarks  carefully  studied,  many  lives  would  he  pre<T 
V  served. 


ArT;V. — Alfred  J  an  Epk  Poenty  in  Twenty^otlr  Books,  *  By  Joseph 
Cottle.  4to.   iL  I  J.  Boards.   Longman  and  Kgcs.   1800, 

Mr.  Addison,  in  his  celebratpd  critique  on  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  has  justly  observed,  *  There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  princi- 
pal  actors  of  the  Iliad  and  iEneid  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty  to 
those  two  po^ms,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with  very  great 
judgement— I  mean  the  authors  having  chosen  for  their  heroes 
persons  who  were  so  nearly  related  to  trie  people  ifor  whom  tliey 
wrote.  A  Roman  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the  escapes,  successes^ 
and  victories  of  uEneas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfor-r 
tunes,  or  disappointments  that  befel  him|  as  a  Greek  must  have 
had  the  same  regard  for  Achilles.' 

Mr.  Cottle  has  in  this  respect  wisely  imitated  the  mighty 
masters  of  heroic  song,  and  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  has 
availed  himself  of  his  countrymen's  natural  predilection  for  their 
own  history  and  their  native  land.  The  tale  of  innumerable  hosts 
of  barbarous  invaders  routed  and  expelled  with  merited  losS  and 
disgrace  excites  indeed  the  admiration  and  applause  of  every 
man  whose  bosom  glows  with  the  love  of  freedom.  Much  more 
must  it  gratify  the  pride  and  foster  the  patriotic  entliusiasm  of 
those  whose  forefathers  were  the  very  heroes  engaged  in  the 
achievement  of  such  glorious  exploits.  The  character  of  Alfred 
is  deservedly  the  favourite  theme  of  the  English  historian^s  pane- 
gyric i  and  every  celebration  of  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
humanity,  must  revive  the  ardent  emotions  which  almost  every 
British  youth  has  experienced  on  perusing  the  records  of  thi 
early  ages  of  his  Country. 

'In  another  point  of  view  also  the  actions  of  ^^Ifred  afford  a 
^happy  subject  for  the  epic  Muse.  The  period  of  his  reign  is 
neither  so  remote  from  our  own  times  as  to  be  uninteresting  on 
account  of  the  scantiness  of  historical  documents,  nor  so  modern 
as  to  forbid  the  application  of  poetic  ornament.  The  records  of 
his  deeds  are  sufiaciently  ample  to  furnish  the  poet  with  an  ex- 
cellent outline;  while  me  minute  particulars  of  his  history  are 
left  in  such  a  state  of  happy  perplexity,  as  to  leave  room  enough 
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for  Ae  full  exercise  of  fancy.  We  observe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Cottle  has,  with  a  laudable  industry,  availed  himself  of  every 
relic  of  information  which  is  left  upon  record  respecting  the 
character  and  conduct  of  his  hero.  He  has  studied  the  Saxon 
history  with  strict  attention.  Hence  the  incidents  which  he  in- 
vents wear  the  air  of  probability,  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
general  plan  of  his  poem  he  has  scarcely  deviated  a  step  from  the 
line  of  historic  truth. 

Sensible  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  epic  poems  labour  in 
consequence  of  the  annunciation  of  the  catastrophe  in.  rf*e 
exordium,  Mr.  Cottle  has  skilfully  contrived  to  keep  the  interest 
of  his  readers  awake  by  interweaving  into  his  story  the  procesii^ 
and  termination  of  his  hero's  domestic  distresses*  By  the  ex- 
liibition  of  the  perilous  adventures  of  Alswitha  his  amiable  ^queea, 
and  her  infant  son,  he  happily  preserves  throughout  great  part  of 
his  work  the  pleasingly  painful  uncertainty  of  the  drama* 
Touching  on  this  topic  in  his  preface,  he  says, 

*  I  believe,  by  exhibiting  the  eonjugal  affection  In  its  purity,  1  have- 
had  a  more  dignified  passion  to  develope,  and  have  been  likefy  to  pro- 
duce a  better  effect  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any  display  of  the 
earlier  and  more  romantic  attachments.  I  was  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced to  this  choice,  from  the  hope  of  counteracting,  in  a  small  de^ 
gree,  the  influence  of  those* writersf  particularly  the  dramatic,  who  (to 
the  great  injury  of  society,  as  well  as  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  with  an 
uniformity  hot  very  honourable  to  their  invention)  delight  in  repre- 
senting profound  misery  as  the  almost  invariable  attendant  on  th< 
marriage  state.'     p.  iv. 

We  pay  respectful  homage  to  the  heart  which  dictates  thesd 
sentiments  \  and  we  cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
jour  opinion  that  Mr.  Cottle  has  demonstrated,  by  experiment, 
jthat  the  picture  of  conjugal  aiFectioh  and  happiness,  when  drawn 
by  a  skilful  hand  from  the  original  of  Nature  herself,  will  captivate 
the  attention  and  make  a  strong  impression  upon  the  feelings 
of  every  unsophisticated  mind. 

Mr.  G5ttle  indeed  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  delight  upon 
the  representation  of  the  gentler  passions.  He  strives  rather  to 
melt  the  heart,  than  to  nerve  the  arm  of  heroism.  He  has 
.adopted  as  his  model  the  Odyssey  in  preference  to  the  Iliad. 
Though  he  treads  through  the  fields  of  blood  and  slaughter,  he 
avoids  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  horrible  woirks  of  war. 
Homer  has  depicte4  violent  death  in  such  a  vast  variety  of 
frightful  forms,  that  the  subject  is  exhausted.  '  In  the  art  of 
jiuman  butchery  there  is  now  nothing  new  undejr  the  sun : 

^  *  Jam  loca  vulneribus  desunt.* 

We  wish  Mr.  Cottle  had,  pre\ao|isly  to  the  publication  of  his 
poem,  formed  a  fixed  determination  as  to  the  expedieixcy  or  in- 
jexpediency  of  the  use  of  poetic  machinery.    In  his  preface  he 
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Wimate  his  opinion,  that  in  these  philosophical  times  a  recur- 
rencc  to  supernatural  agency  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  even  in  a 
poet.  Yet,  in  the  twenty-third  book,  Alfred  is  visited  by  hig 
guardian  ango^l;  and  the  poem  o^ens  with  the  terrific  interview 
between  Ivar  the  Dane  arid  the  prophetit  sorceress.  The  awful 
mydiology  of  the  North,  with  which  Mr.  Cottle'  scenes  to  be 
familiarly  acquainted,  undoubtedly  holds  out  a  strong  temptation 
to  the  poet  who  is  engaged  upon  topics  with  which  such 
mythology  is  in  any  degree  connected  ;  and  Mr.  Cottle  )ias  done 
enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  decline  taking  full  advantage  of 
this  pregnant  system  of  machinery  through  inability  to  manage 
it.  Yet,  after  ail,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  first  and  twenty-third 
I^ooks  as  excrescences;  and  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  consistency. 

From  these  observations  on  the  general  nature  of  Mr.  Cottle's 
subject,  and  the  principles  of  his  poem,  we  shall  proceed  to  an 
analysis  of  the  storv  he  has  immediately  selected.  The  quotations 
we  shall  occasionally  introduce  in  the  course  of  our  critique  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  his  style  and  manner 
of  versification. 

The  hero  of  the  piece  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in  circun^n 
stances  of  great  distress. 

'  In  a  Seep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall  rocks, 
And  hanging  trees,  whose  foliage  dark  half  hid 
The  light  of  day,  while  with  soft  melody 
A  mountain  stream  beside  him  ^murmuring  ran. 
Stood  Alfred,  poring  on  his  country's  wrongs. 
Such  cares  were  his  as  drink  the  spirit  up! 
No  word  he  utter' d,  whilst  his  troops  around. 
Weary  and  heartless,  stedfastly  beheld 
Their  monarch's  face,  with  such  a  general  look, 
As  when  the  wind  sweeps  o'er  some  grove,  whose  leaves 
Turn  to  the  obtruding  breeze,  and  seem  to  ask. 
What  power  had  moved  them.     Gazing  slowly  round. 
Thus  spake  the  king: 

"  Subjects  and  faithful  friends! 
Behold  your  sovereign,  stripped  and  desolate ! 
Unfriended,  save  by  you:  and  this  weak  babe— ^ 
This  wretched  mother,  partners  in  his  grief, 
And  none  to  aid."     p.  Tfi* 

Hopeless  of  raising  at'  present  any  effectual  force  to  resist  the 
Danish  invaders,  he  intimates  to  his  troops  his  intentibn  of  with^ 
drawing  into  a  secret  retreat,  fpr  the  purpose  of  securely  watching 
the  course  of  events,  and  taking  advantage  of  any  future  occur- 
rence of  fortunate  circumstances.  Whjle  he  is  endeavouring  to 
console  their  sorrow,  on  this  account,  h^  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Sigbert,  abbot  of  Wilton,  whose  holy  wrath  rises  to 
phrensy  at  the  recital  of  the  devastation  bf  his  abbey  by  tjje 
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})anes.  Alfred,  accompanied  by  Alswitha  his  queen,  with 
their  infant  son  in  his  arms,  begins  his  journey  over  the  heath 
adjoining  the  glen  where  he  had  just  dismissed  the  remnant  of 
his  army.  After'  traversing  a  wearisome  length  of  way  by 
moonlight,  towards  the  dawn  of  day  he  meets  a  cripple,  with 
whom  he  divides  his  only  loaf — ^an  incident  which  is  very  gene- 
rally known  to  be  true  to  historical  fact.  Being  at  length  ar- 
rived at  Glastonbury  abbey,  the  Saxon  monarch  leaves  there  his 
queen  and  son  under  the  protection  of  the  abbot,  and  proceeds 
in  search  of  som^  obscure  retreat* 

*  Weary  at  heart. 
Remembering  each  anticipated  joy. 
The  king  now  atray'd  alone,  unknowing  where. 
O'er  trackless  wilds,  where  never  human  foot 
Seem'd  to  have  trod.     His  parted  loaf  was  gone; 
The  benies  of  the  Avildeme  js  assuaged 
His  hunger:  vanish'd  were  the  springs  that  gave 
Their  noiseless  streams,  and  rolled  between  the  hills 
Making  the  green  grass  greener;  for  his  eye 
Full  oft  reverted  from  the  drooping  flags. 
Grown  grey  in  sun-shine,  whose  forbidding  hues 
Restrain'd  approach,  and  made  the  hurrying  foot 
Stand  still,  the  eye  turn  off  to  other  scenes,  / 

The  heart  to  other  hopes.    Warm  was  the  day. 
When  Alfred,  weary  with  the  tedious  search 
Of  water,  and  the  pang  within,  whose  power 
Seem'd  heightened  by  the  rage  of  hope,  put  off 
By  disappointment,  stood  ai)d  gazed  around. 

«  With  light  green  leaf,  rising  from  Winter's  spoilo. 
Russet  and  grey,  the  gorse  and  fern  were  near. 
And  farther  ofl,  and  far  as  he  could  see. 
Blended  with  moss,  and  thorn,  and  sedgy  grass. 
With  many  a  little  plat  of  pasture  fair,  ( 

Opening  between.     Alfred  in  thoughtful  mood. 
Still  onward  sped,  oppressM  with  j^rowine  care. 
Save  when  the  warbling  tenants  of  the  w3d. 
Upstarting,  gave  to  sad  perplexity 
Short  respite.     Many  a  fitful  glance  he  cast 
Of  weary  expectation  o'er  the  heath, 
Which  to  him  seemed  from  each  small  enrinence 
Wider  to  spread  its  dreary  reign.     The  king 
Now  languid  grown,  and  lost  amid  the  waste 
Of  endless  desolation,  felt  his  heart         ^ 
J^repared  for  death.'     p,  87. 

At  length,  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  pur- 
ijues  the  course*  of  a  drove  of  wild  horses  to  a.  valley,  where, 
after  sleeping  all  night  in  the  open  air,  he  espies  a  cottage,  to- 
wards wnich  he  directs  his  steps.  Here^  according  to  the  weM- 
jcnown  tradition,  the  poet  represents  him  as  hospitably  sheltered, 
although  its  worthy  inhabita;ats,  Ccolric  and  Ac^a,  are  un^on- 
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ficious  of  his  dignity>  And  employ  hiitt  in  ^  variety  of  servile 
offi-ces.  After  the  lapse  of  some  days  die  woes  of  the  monarch 
are  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  Ceohric  with  the  ihtelKgence  that 
"lis  faithful  general  Oddune  is  besieged  by  the  Daiies  in  Kenwith 
eastie^  and  that  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  burat^  and  all  its  iiw 
fciitants  put  to  the  sword*    After  a  night  of  n^isery, 

♦  At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn,  the  king  arose* 
The  morning  light  came  slow,  and  gathering  clouds,  * 

Still  heap*d  on  clouds,  spread  through  the  concave  iirk: 
Now  borne  away  by  the  qUick  hurrying  winds. 
That  only  brought  fresh  clouds,  of  deeper  dye> 
And  more  portentous  shadows.    Alfred  gazed 
,  O'er  all  the  scene*     It  wa6  an  hour  of  sadiieSs  * 
The  fields  were  grey;  the  brambles  and  the  tree& 
Mute  and  immusical;  for  ftot  a  voice, 
Sare  of  the  rook^  wad  heard^  that,  sailing  fast 
On  the  loud  tem|>eet^  caw'd  a  hideous  ca\V^, 
Then  passed  awayi  Whilst  on  the  neighbouring  stones 
And  leaves,  the  rain  beat  in  such  harrowing  sounds, 
That  to  the  king  it  seemed  the  constant  hiss 
Of  jarring  serpents.*     p.  105* 

At  the  hour  of  breakfast  Sigbert  arrives  at  the  cottage  with  a 
€hild>  which,  lU  traversing  the  heath,  he  had  found  by  the  side  of 
a  murdered  monk.  The  child  thus  propitiously  preserved  is 
Alfred's,  who  discovers  himself  to  Sigbert,  and  dismisses  him  to 
gain  some  tidings  of  Alswitha.  Acca  and  Ceolric,  now  apprised 
of  the  dignity  ot  their  guest,  whom  they  have  hitherto  treated  as 
a  menial  servant,  are  overwhelmed  with  terror.  Mr.  Cottle  thus 
exhibits  their  emotions: 

«  The  king 
LookM  mild  and  said.  *•  fciow,  that  who  speakd  to  thee 
Is  Alfred's  self  I" — Maddening  astonishment 
Rush'd  through  the  neat-herd's  mind.  He  gazed  on  earth, 
Silent,  when  Acca  to  the  king  approach'd: 
^    She  stood,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  her  tongue 
Refused  its  office.     Alfred  thus  began : 
"  Behold  in  me,  your  friend!'*  When  Acca  cried» 
*'  Art  thou  our  king? -and  this  forsaken  child 
Oin-  hopeful  prince,  prince  Edward?  Now, 
My  death  approaches  (  I  have  seen  enough ! 
What!  thou,  our  brave  king  Alfred?  thou,  the  maa 
Whom  I  have  cross'd  unwittingly?— deny 'd. 
To  this  our  cot,  admission?  Can  it  be, 
That  I  should  thus  rebuke  the  best  of  kings. 
And  he  forgive  me  ?** 

Alfred  answered— "  Yes, 
I  do  forgive  thee!  Thou  hast  shelter  given 
To  one,-— a  dreaming  man,  whose  wilder'd  mind 
" .    ^     Left  thy  concerns^  and  waadcr'd  faraway; 
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Whither,  you  little  kaew  1  and  yet  you  fed^ 
An<J  with  him  bore.     But,  Acca!  had  thy  wrath 
Sounded  eternal  lijke  the  troubled  brook, 
That  dee4  would  cancel  all,  when  thou  didst  take 
My  starving  infant  and  communicate  . 
Food  and  £nd  warmth,  whilst  I,  his  father,  stood 
And  hesuxi  thee  comfort  him — beheld  thee  press 
His  shivering  haiids,  close  to  thy  breast,  and  tell 
Of , his  calm  sweetness.     ^Twas  a  secret  joy. 
An  ecstacy  which  angels  might  desire  1***     p.  1 15, 

After  thus  encouraging  hi&  kind  ghosts,  Alfred  commissions 
Ceolric  to  go  to  K^nwith  Castle>  to  apprise  Qddune  of  his  ap- 
proach ;  and,  after  entrusting  his  child  with  Acca,  debits  to  join 
his  troops  in  Selwood  forest.  Sigbert,  in  the  mean  while,  pro- 
ceeding in  search  of  the  queen,  after  various  adventiires  finds  a 
ruined  abb^y. 

*  He  pass'd  the  door^ 
When,  wiith  a  sudden  shriek,  near  him  he  saw 
A  woman  flying.     Through  tjie  porch  she  rushed, 
^  Whpm  Sigbert  foljow'd:  when  she  turn'd  and  cried— 
**  Pity  the  wretched !  Art  thou  one  of  us? — 
A  Saxon?"     «  Yes,"  the  warrior  said  "  I  am; 
A  servant  liege  of  Alfred  our  good  king; 
And  who  art  thou  V*  the  woman  strove  to  say. 
But  loud. and  fast  her  heart  beat  and  denied 
The  feeble  utterance.*     p»  1 2^* 

This  woman  intimating  that' she  can  give  «ome  intelligence  le- 
specting  the  fate  of  Alswitha,  he  takes  her  under  his  protection, 
and  they  proceed  together  towards  Selwood.  On  their  way, 
however,  they  meet  a  body  of  Danes  commanded  by  Guthriim, 
an  aged^warriotj  whom  the  woman  addresses  in  this  pathetic 
speech: 

*'  Behold  in  me  , 

A  wretched  being;  one  whom  many  cares 
Have  lighted,  on— severe  and  deadly  cares. 
Such  and  so  deep,  that  one  desire  alone 
Now  buoys  my  spirit*     L,et  me  go  in  peace  \ 
Oh  chieftain!  hast  thou  njevcr  felt  a  joy 
Shoot  through  thy  frame,  when,  after  wandering  far. 
Thou  tumest  homeward,  and  hast  now  descry'd" 
Thy  loved  abode?  Just  such  tumultuous  joy 
Rush'd  through  my  heaVt,  before  L  saw  these  bands. 
And  thee  their  leader.     As  thou  valuest  home, 
Let  me 'depart,  and  happiness  be  thine."     p.  I3i» 

By  this  speech  the  nigged  heart  of  Guthrum  is  softened  j  but 
he  is  provoked  to  fury  by  the  characteristic  impetuosity  o£ 
Sigbcrt,  wjio  dares  him  to  the  combat.  Sigbert  is  vanquished — • 
ami  Giihrum,  sparing  his  life,  dismisses  him  to  hear  an  insulting 
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message  to  Alfred,  The  woman,  in  spite  of.  her  entreaties,  td 
retains  in  captivity*  When  parting  from  Sigbert,  she  gives  hin* 
a  string  of  pearls,  and  thus  addresses  him: 

<«  Stranger,  take  this! 
And  if  in  times,  or  near„  or  far  remote, 

Thou  should'st  address  him  who  remembers  these,  ' 

Declare,  she  who  possessed  them,  now  endures 
Sorrows  and  hard  oaptivity;  yet  say^  ' 

She  loved  her  husband-^moum'd  her  infant  child — = 
Gone  to  his  fathers!  Tell  him,  I  declared. 
If  e*er  he  saw  me  living,  he  should  find 
My  heart  still  pure;  and  if,  far  off,  I  died. 
To  pity  one,  who,  with  her  latest  breath, 
Call'd  on  her  husband,  and  from  heaven  implored. 
Blessings  on  him  and  his."     f.  142. 

Repairing  to  Selwood  forest,  Alfred  dismisses  his  chiefs  fa 
s,  arouse  his  subjects.  During  their  absence  he  holds  a  long  con^ 
ference  with  a  hermit,  who  fortifies  him  with  religious  conso- 
lation. After  this  interview  he  is  joined  by  Sigbert,  \cho'  related 
the  particulars  of  his  journey.  At  the  close  of  his  narration  he 
srdds^ 

<*  One  thing  had  near  escap'd  me;  ere  she  passM,— 
The  woman, — ^from  her  neck  she  took  these  pearls. 
And  to  me  said,  *  If  in  hereafter  times 
Thou  should'st  address  him  who  remembers  these, 
Declare,  she  who  possessed  them  now  endures 
Sorrows  and  hard  captivity.'*    When  Sigbert  placed 
The  pearls  before  his  monarch,  which  he  saw. 
And  sudden  started  back!  Feebly  he  cried-*- 
**  That  woman  was  Alsv/itha!'^ 

Sigbert  stood. 
Whilst  twenty  times  the  crow  might  flap  his  wing. 
Silent  in  wild  amazement. 

Now  to  find 
Alswitha  lived,  yet,  by  the  hostile  Dane 
Torn  from  his  sight,  a  dark  uncertain  joy 
Gave  to  the  king,  like  what  he  feels  who  sails 
Upon  some  stormy  sea,  then  on  a  rock 
Drives  with  impetuous  force,  and  when  at  length 
The  crag  he  climbs,  finds  to  his  bitter  cost 
That  he  alone  survives  of  all  the  crew.*     p.  170. 

Ceolric  now  arrives  with  intelligence  that  Kenwitli  Castle  is 
not  yet  reduced  to  extremity.  His  account  of  his  method  of 
gaining  admittance  into  the  castle,  and  of  his  interview  with 
Oddune,  is,  highly  interesting,  and  abounds  in  true  touchy  of 
nature.  Being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  Ivar,  Alfred  proposes, 
to  burn  that  chieftain's  fleet,  the  execution  of  which  project  is' 
4he  subject  of  the  tenth  book.  Being  returned  to  Selwood,  the 
Saxons  are  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Oddune^ 
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who  relates  the  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  since  he  left 
his  monarch,  and  particularly  the  manner  of  his'  escape  from 
Kenwith.  .      ' 

The  surprise  and  rage  of  the  Danes  on  the  escape  of  the  be- 
sieged Saxons  are  well  described.  While  they  are  rejoicing  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Ivar,  the  brother  of  Huoba,  their 
exultation  is  checked  by  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  their 
fleet.  These  sad  tidings  give  rise  to  a  quarrel  between  Guthrum 
and  Hubba.  Our  readers  will  easily  conceive  that  Mr^  Cottle 
would  not  overlook  the  memorable  visit  of  Alfred  to  the  Danish 
camp,  disguised  in  the  dre^s  of  a  minstrel.  In  describing  the 
mode  of  the  king's  procuring  hjs  harp,  he  introduces  an  interest- 
ing episode — the  history  of  an  aged  cottager,  whose  son,  the  pro- 
prietor of  this  instrument,  had  gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  his 
country,  but  had  never  returned.  Being  properly  equipped,  the 
Saxon  monarch  repairs  to  the  hostile  camp.  After  encountering 
various  perils,  to  escape  which  he  assumes  the  guise  of  insanity,^ 
he  thus  gains  access  to  the  beloved  of  his  soul: 

*  When  the  king  ceased  his  melancholy  song, 
A  damsel  from  the  castle  came,  and  cried: 
**  Harper,  come  hither."     Alfred  heard  a  voice. 
And,  looking  round,  beheld  her.     At  the  words. 
He  stopp'd,  leaving  the  crowd  'raong  whom  he  stood. 
And  followM  her  alone. 

It  was  the  hall 
Whereto  they  went.     She  said,  "  Harper  sing  forth 
To  sooth  the  sorrows  of  yon  woman's  heart. 
Who  sits  beside  the  fire — ^nursing  her  cares 
From  morning  e'en  'till  night."  Alfred  look'd  around,-*i 
He  saw  Alswitha ! 
^  By  the  hearth  she  sat, 

And  at  the  fire  intensely  gazing,  saw. 
Or  seem'd  to  see,  semblance  of  friend  beloved. 
Nor  of  the  harper  knew,  nor  who,  around. 
Cared  any  thing,  so  she  might  sit  and  gaze 
In  idle  contemplation. 

Alfred  play'd: 
She  knew  the  tune!  when  casting  a  quick  glance 
At  him,  beside,  the  harper,  she  exclaim'd — 
"  What  man  art  thou?"  When  fixing  his  dark  eye. 
Full  at  her,  he  pronounc'd  no  word.     She  saw! 
'  She  knew  the  king !  and  shudd'ring  turi^'d  away, 
Wning  with  deep  agony.     The  damsel  saw 
The  sudden  change  of  countenance  both  shew'd, 
The  terror,  the  surprise,  and,  as  she  look*d 
♦•Around  the  hall,  grown  darker  from  the  night 
Approaching  slow,  and  saw  the  pale  blue  fire; 
The  shadowy  world  of  beings  rose;  she  seem'd 
Half  conscious  of  some  intellectual  strife, 
And  dim  conjectures  so  o'erpower'd  her  tnind 
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With  form»  and  shapes  ideal,  that  she  stood, 
Trembliagy  ^till»  grows  suspicious  of  hersetf. 
The  place  and  all  around  her,  from  tlie  hall 
Sb£  fled  precipitaite* 

Most  like  th,e  youths 
Who  dbrough  the  cburch-yard^roams  at  dead  of  nigbt,^ 
Andy,  when  he  to  the  middle  path  draws  nigh» 
Determines  not  to  fear,  yet  fears  the  more 
For  all  his  resolutions ;  *till  at  length 
Aerial  phantoms  dance  before  his  eyes, , 
And  all  creation  leagues  to  stir  his  spirit; 
When,  to  imagined  fears  resignM,  he  seeks 
Safety  in  flight,  and  faster  for  his  speed 
Thinks  fiends  pursuing. 

So  the  damsel  rush'd 
From  out  the  hall,  and  cried,  to  those  without,  '  , 

•<  What  man  is  this  that  ye  have  hither  brought? 
My  heart  doth  quake."     The  waiting  baud  replied, 
**  It  is  a  Saxou  harper,,  wandering  here 
In  his  mad  fits  of  lunacy.     No  harm 
Hath  he  achieved?'*  ^  No  harm,*^  the  damsel  said, 
•*  But  I  do  fear  again  to  enter  there. 
Go  ye  and  bring  him  forth.'^     Then  many  s^  Dane 
Rush'd  in,  and,  looking  round,  the  minstrel  saw  . 
Kneeling  before  the  woman,  him  they  brought 
From  out  thfe  hall.     Alswitha  saw  the  sight. 
And  trembled  as  her  death^rall  she  had  heard/     f.  275'* 

In  consequence  of  the  opinions  of  the  Danes  that  his  irttellect* 
are  deranged,  Alfred  is  air  unsuspected  witness  of  the  tumult 
and  disorder  which  pervade  their  camp*  This  circumstance, 
however,  exposes  him  to  a  severe  trial.  Bearing  the  most  im- 
placable resentment  against  Guthrum,  Hubba  demands  that  hi^ 
unknown  captive  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  propitjation  to  the 
gods.  Guthrmn  sternly  refuses  to  give  her  up;  and  the  demand 
of  ]Hubba  is  discussed  at  midnight  in  the  presence  of  Alfred  and 
Alswitha.     After  a  stormy  deliberation, 

*  Ivar  exclaim'cl; 
**  Lead  forth  the  victim !  Bring  the  sacred  knife! 
Prepare  the  bowl  \  and  let  her  streaming  blood  * 

Flow  to  the  midnight  torch !  ^ 

As  when  some  tree. 
By  wipds  assailed,  bends  its  full-fc^iaged  brow. 
Trembling,  'till,  with  the  spirit  of  the  storm — 
Whose. ministers  preceded,  down  it  falls 
Prostrate  on  earth,  Alswitlia  bent  her  head; 
fiut  \\\tn  she  heard  the  sentence,  "  Lead  her  forth  f  '^ 
Life  seemM  departed!  on  the  ground  she  fell. 
Senseless..    When  .Hubba  graspM  her  arm,- and  fortk  ~ 
Essay 'd  to  bear  her  out;  but  Ivar  cried, 
"  Forbear!  I  have  one  question  first  to  ask. 
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Guthnim,  attend!     Became  yon  captive  thine 
In  lawful  fight,  or  didst  thou  meet  with  her, 
When  peaceful)  and  afar  from  wars  and  strifes?'* 

Guthrum  imperfect  hope  received,  and  cried, 
**  By  all  the  gods  we  serve,  I  found  her  not 
Fighting,  or  urging  on  to  fight,  but  far 
From  battle,  and  pursuing  quietly 
Her  sober  way."    . 

V      Ivar  then  knit  his  brow: 
Conflicting  thoughts  seemM  labouring  in  his  breast. 
Awhile  he  ponderM;  when,  Alswitha  rose. 
And  gazing  slowly  round,  spake  not,  yet  look'd. 
With  apprehended  sternness  on  the  chief. 
This  look  awoke  his  wrath,  that  but  required 
The  pressure  of  a  shadow  to  burst  forth 
Untameable — Like  that  still  pause  in  air, 
When  the  dark  elements  are  fill'd  with  mists 
And  pregnant  clouds,  'till  through  the  vaulted  sky 
The  thunder  rattles,  and  the  world  beneath,  s 
Half  deluged,  hears  the  dread  contunder  roar 
Which  bursts  heaven's  flood-gates. 

Thus  the  chieftain  cried: 
**  Woman!  thy  haughty  mien  but  ill  deserves 
Compassion,  yet,  it  vmngs  me  to  the  heart. 
What  most  I  hate,  I  fear  me,  I  must  shew.-' 
When  lifting  up  her  eye,  Alswitha  spake: 
**  Haughty,  my  lord!  within  this  trembling  breast 
There  is  no  haughtiness,  and  if  thou  shew 
Compassion  to  my  pleading  innocence — •" 

*  Hubba-exclaim'd,  "Compassion!  Hold  thy  peace! 
Ivar,  my  brother!  wouldstthou  rescue  thus 
A  worthless  captive,  and  expose  our  heads — 
Thy  head  and  mine — ^nay  all  around  our  tent 
To  <ine  o'erwhdming  fate?  Recal  thy  words! 
Pronounce !  and  let  me  seize  her  and  lead  forth 
To  instant  sacrifice." 

Then  such  suspense 
Hubba  and  Guthrum,  and  the  harper  felt. 
And  she,  Alswitha,  as  that  wretched  crew. 
On  India's  despot  shore,  when,  parch'd  with  thirst, 
And  deep  immured  in  midnight  horrible, — 
Their  very  veins  starting  from  out  their  flesh, 
And,  boiling,  as  their  dark  blood  flow'd  within;-— 
Then  such  suspense  felt  all  around  the  chief, 
Ivar,  as  Albion's  injured  sons  eyt  j^red, 
When  having  sent  a  second  time  to  learn 
If  still  he  4ept,  the  monster,  on  whose  rest 
Their  lives  depended/     p.  297. 

From  a  vow,  liowever,  which  Ivar  had  made  not  to  destroy 
CluT.R&v,Vo^XXXI./v*.i8pi.  N 
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any  capth'e  excepting  those  taken  in  battle,  the  wife  of  Alfred  i^ 
spared.  In  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  spy  who  has  dis-* 
covered  the  rfetreat  of  the  Saxons  in  Selwood  forest^*  AJfred  quits 
the  Danish  camp  and  joins  his '  faithful  troops.  Hastening 
through  the  forest  with  his^  army,  he  meets  the  foe  at  Edding'ton, 
where,  after  an  ineffectual  warning  from  Alfred  to  the  invaders, 
urging  them  to  depart  in  peace,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle,  the 
event  of  which  is  the  total  rout  oi  tlie  Danes  and  the  death  of 
Ivar  and  Hubba.  Guthrum  with  a  few  followers  takes  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  fortress.  Oddune  summons  him  to  surrender: 
He  obstinately  refuses;  but  consents  to  give  up  his  captive,  and 
thus  Alswitha  is  restored  to  her  lord.. 

The  twenty-first  book  is  occupied  by  her  narraticxn  of  the 
events  which  had  befallen  her  since  their  separation.  Oddune 
once  more  endeavours  to  persuade  Guthrum  to  submit  to  Alfred^ 
and  at  length,  by  the  mildness  of  his  speech,  vanquishes  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Dane.  The  surprise  of  Guthrum  on  finding  in 
the  person  of  the  ijiinstrel  the  monarch  of  the  Saxons  is  thus 
expressively  described : 

*  He  said,  and,  drawing  near  the  king,  held  out 
His  naked  breast.     When,  looking  up,  he  knew 
The  harper's  visage !   Sudden  dropt  his  arnfi  J 
'His  cheek  from  crimson  to  a  deadly  white 
Turn'd,*.and  he  sliiver'^d.     Every  tongue  was  mute. 
And  every  eye  fixM  on  the  wondering  Dane. 
When  Guthrum  thus  exclaim'd — looking  so  wild. 
That  Madness  seeing  him,  again  might  start 
Itself  to  reason. 

"  Certain,  now  is  death  \ 
Each  monf»ent  is  new  torment  [     To  survive 
Blasts  my  las^  hope  V  * 

"  Thou  shalt  not  die  V*  exclaimed 
The  queen,  and,  hastening  from  her  seat',  appeared 
Before  the  trembling  Dane.     «  Thou  shalt  not  die!** 
She  cried,  "  for  I  am  grateful  j  thou  art  good, 
And  shalt  be  happy.' *^    At  her  words,  the  Dane 
Look'd  up  and  saw — ^his  captive  f     Wilder  stili 
Rolled  hk  full  eyes!  confused  conceptions  rose — 
Madd'ning  his  soul.     When  Guthrum  thus  exckim'ds 

"  Odin  J  arc  thesfe  thy  halls?  Where  is  the  mead? 
Where  are  my  laughing  brethren  ?  Where  the  soufe, 
Ordain'd  to  teach  me  holy  mysteries^ 
Where  are  the  Danes  who  in  the  past  fight  felj, 
And  rush'd  to  join  thee?  Am  I  here  alone? 
No  eye  but  mine?  What  mean  thef»e  visions?  Godst 
Have  ye  no  feeling  for  the  ag<^d  Guthrun^? 
Where  are  ye?  Who  art  thou?"  he  said,-  and  look^^  , 
Fierce  on  Alsrv^itha. 
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*'  I  am  she/'  she  cried,  , 
**  Truly,  thy  captive,  whom  thou  oft  hast  saved 
When  death  drev^r  near,  and  I  w^ill  now  my  hand 
Stretch  out  for  thee!     Pardon  this  Dane,  O  king! 
A  nobler  and  more  estimable  man 
Lives  not  to  share  thy  favour!  and  I  plead 
I  With  my  Whol^  soul;  that  thpu  wilt  name  him  free.^* 

Alfred  drew  near  the  wondering  Dane,  and  cried, 
**  Guthrum,  accept  thy  life,  and  with  it,  too, 
Brave  man!  my  gratitudck"     ?•  399» 

•  On  tAe  night  after  the  battle  Alfred  is  visited  by  his  guardian 
angel,  who  instils  into  his  mind  precepts  worthy  the  study  of  a 
Snonarch  •,  ind  the  story  is  closed  by  the  baptism  of  ^Guthruni 
ind  his  soldiers,  and  the  interview  of  Alfred  dnd  Alswitha  With 
their  child. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  the  pdem  before  us;  and  from  the 
Sketch  we  have  presented,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  its  action 
is  rapid,^  various,  and  interesting.  With  the  exception  of  the 
seventh  and  twenty-third  books,  which  are  flat  and  languid,  andf 
Alfred's  too  frequent  orations  to  his  troops,  which  border  too» 
much  on  common  place,  this  volume,  large  as  it  is;  keeps  the 
attention  awake,  and  strongly  impresses  the  heart. 

The  contrast  between  the  gentle  simplicity  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  and  the  fierce  and  ungovernable  spirit  of  the  Danes  isi 
ably  supported;  and  we  think  Mr.  Cdttle  has  deserved  well  of 
humanity  in  showing  the  inauspicious  effects  of-  a  religion 
fotmded  dn  human  passions,  and  which  ascribes  to  the  gods  the 
sanguinary  and  revengeful  dispositions  of  the  worst  of  men.  Itt 
the  character  of,  Sigbert,  too,  the  malignant  arid  unforgiving 
temper  which  has  too  often  disgraced  the  Christian* priesthood 
is  pourtrayed  in  all  its  features  of  horror;  and  the  dignified 
Imion  of  meekness  and  courage,  of  patriotism  and  domestic  af^ 
fection,^  shines  with  a  clear,  but  grateful  splendor,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  hero  of  the  poem. 

In  the  course  of  our  perusal  of  this  work  we  had  marked 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  us  to  display  those  fine 
touches  which  designate  the  hand  of  a  master.  But  we  are 
arrived  alt  the  extremity  of  our  limits;  and,  however  pleasant  it 
might  be  to  quote  and  comment  upon  such  passages,  we  must 
here  close  oUr  remarks,  in  full  confidence  that  they  have  in- 
trinsic merit  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  readers  of  taste  and 
fceling. 
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Art.  VI. — A  Comparison  of  tie  Insiitutsons  of  Moses  lujth  those  of 
the  Hindoos  and  other  ancient  Nations ;  with  Remarks  on  Mr, 
Dupuiis  Origin  of  all  Religions ;  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of 
Moses  methodised ;  and  an  Address  to  the  Jews  on  the  present 
State  of.  the  World  and  the  Prophecies  relating  to  it.  By  Joseph 
Priestley^  LL^D,}sfc.  ^vo^^p^  Boards^  Johnson*    1 8oo. 

Infidelity,  by  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  times^ 
has  been  driven  to  the  utmost  distress  for  arguments.  Compelled 
by  the  sound  reasoning  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  relinquish 
her  attachment  to  atheism,  and  constrained  by  the  general  force 
of  truth  to  acknowledge  the  purity  and  morality  of  the  Go- 
spel, she  turned  her  eyes  to  the  remote  parts  or  the  earth  to 
^nd  some  new  props  to  her  declining  system.  She  endea- 
voured to  weaken  our  confidence  in  me  Mosaic  account  of 
the  creation,  by  undeniable  records  of  antiquity,  by  the  calen- 
dars and  calculations  of  the  pure,  the  moral,  the  learned,  die  ac- 
curate inhabitants  of  Hindustan  and  China;  yet  the  moment  the 
avaricious  spirit  of  trade  gave  a  respite  to  its  inglorious  pur- 
suits, and  the  path  was '  opened  for  men  of  science  to  the  real 
monuments  of  Eastern  antiquity,  the  thousands  and  millions  of 
years  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the  human  race  dwindled  into 
periods  oC  easy  calculation,  and  much  of  the  extent  of  Hindu 
history  was  proved  not  to  reach  to  the  age  of  Abraham,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Jewish  race.  Defeated  in  her  chronological  re- 
searches, Infidelity  was  not  yet  tired  of  this  new  system  of  at- 
tack, and  she  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  darkness  and  folly  of 
Eastern  tales  and  allegories.  She  now  pretended  that  Moses  de- 
rived all  his  knowledge  from  this  secondary  and  human  source  \ 
that  his  institutions  are  but  a  faint  copy  of  these  excellent  ori- 
ginals*, that  the  laws  pretended  to  be  dictated  by  Supreme  Wis^' 
dom  fnust  consequently  give  place  to  tlie  recondite  observatlona 
of  Hindu  philosophers  J  and  that  the  doctrines  of  revelatipn  are 
hence  clearly  proved  to  be  equally  trifling  and  unnecessary. 

>  This  challenge  is  met  by  the  laborious  author  of  the  present 
work  with  great  spirit.  He  examines  with  equal  care  and  im- 
-partiality  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  his  rivals ;  he  places  be- 
fore unprejudiced  readers  such  evidence  as  the  infidel  cannot 
gainsay,  and  such  points  of  comjuirison  as  entirely  overthrow  Kis 
pretensions.  *  Trutina.ponantur  eadem*  is  our  author's  motto;  and 
the  result  is,  that  tlie  pretensions  of  tlie  Hindu  to  superioc 
knowledge  in  legislation,  morality,  and  theoiogv,  are  as  futile  as  . 
his  idle  tales  on  chronology  and  the  natural  history  of- the 
earth.  The  five  Vedas  and  the  institutions  of  Menu,  translate* 
by  sir  W.  Jones,  are  the  chief  authorities  referred  to  in  this, 
work,  but  throughout  are  interspersed  rcmai^ks  on  other  produc- 
tions of.  the  Bramins;  and  as  the  subject  is  of  such  importanqc 
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to  the  Chtistian  reader,  we  shall  here  transcribe  the  opinion  of 
^ir  W,  Jones  on  the  institutions  of  Menu,  with  the  just  limita- 
tion affixed  to  it  by  our  author. 

**  It  is  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both  indeed  limited 
by  law,  but  artfully  constructed  id  give  mutual  support,  though  with 
mutual  checks.  It  is  filled  with  strange  conceits  in  metaphysics,  and 
natural  philosophy,  with  idle  superstitions,  and  with  a  scheme  of  theo« 
iogymost  obscurely  figurativey  and  consequently  liat>le  to  dangerous 
misconception.  It  abounds  with  minute  and  childish  formalities, with 
ceremonies  generally  absurd,  and  often  ridiculous.  The  punishments 
are  partial  and  fanciful — ^for  some  crimes  dreadfully  cruel,  and  for 
others  reprehensivelv  slight ;  and  the  very  morals,  though  rigid 
enough  on  the  whole,  are  in  one  or  two  instances,  a.8  in  the  case  of 
light  oaths  and  pious  perjuries,  unaccountably  relaxed.  Nevcfrthe- 
less,  a  spirit  of  sublime  devotion,  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  of 
amiable  tenderness  to  all  sentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whol^ 
work."     p.  5^ 

On  this  opinion  it  is  properly  observed  that  the  former  part 
is  accurate^  but  that  the  latter  requires  considerable  restric- 
tions. 

«  There  arc,  no  doubt,  some  sentiments  of  just,  and  what  may  be 
called  sublime,  devotion  in  the  Hindoo  writings.  For  if  devotional 
sentiments  be  just,  khey  must,  from  the  greatness  of  the  object,  par- 
take of  the  subhme.  But  the  general  character  of  the  devotion  of 
the  Hindoos  is  that  of  a  debasing  superstition  ;  and  their  tenderness 
for  animals  is  chiefly  superstition  and  weakness,  derived  from  their 
doctrine  of  transmigration.'     p.  6. 

These    restrictions  are  confirmed  by  such  copious  extracts 
from  Hindu  books,  and  the  testimony  of  travellers  of  the  great-. 
€st  credit,  that  we  do  not  scruple  to  join  our  testimony  with 
that  of  the  author  in  this  statement  of  Eastern  credujity  and  su-    . 
perstition. 

The  Hindu  traditions  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  MosaYc  * 
system  of  creation.  In  both  the  earth  is  represented  to  have 
been  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  in  both  to  have  suffered  afterwards 
an  universal  deluge :  yet,  were  we  to  determine  the  merits  of 
either  from  the  internal  marks  only  of  veracity,  what  a  difFe- 
Tence  in  sublimity  and  simplicity  !  In  the  one  we '  see  a  variety 
of  gods  at  work  to  produce,  with  immense  labour,  this  mighty 
frame,  undergoing  a  multitude  of  fanciful  incarnations,  and 
represented  in  modes  and  actions  not  consistent  widi  decency 
to  describe  •.  the  other  represents 

♦  the  Supreme  Being  producing  all  things  not  from  his  ovm  sub- 
stance, but  from  nothing,  with  as.  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  effected 
by  a  mere  word  of  command ;  and  this  exertion  of  power  was  imme- 
diately from  himself,  without  the  previous  substitution  of  any  other^ 
Peings,  or  dividing  himself  into  three,  or  any  number  of  pwte,  lor 
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the  purpose  of  creating  or  goyeraing  the  world,  and  superintend4ng 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  it.  If,  as  Mr.  Langles  says,  there 
be  sublimity  in  the  Hindoo  system,  there  must  be  more  of  it  in  that  "of 
Moses,  because  it  is  equally  great  in  the  effect,  and  far  more  simple 
in  the  cause  and  the  operatiotl*  It  exhibits  one  great  object  of  our 
regard,  and  not  a  multiplicity  of  them,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  subl 
lime  is  lost  by  the  division.  They  who  suppose  it  necessary,  or  con- 
venient, for  the  Supreme  Scing  to  employ  inferior  agents  in  th« 
works  of  creation  and  pixsvidence  mu^t  have  a  less  exalted  idea  of  him 
than  they  who  beheve  that,  without  any  thing  like  fatigue  or  occa- 
sion for  repose,  he  himself  originally  foiTned,  and  constantly  con- 
ducts, the  whole.*     p,  58.  ^ 

Brania,  the  Hindu  god,  is  alternately  sleeping  and  waking: 
but  tiiere  is  certainly  more 

«  dignity,  and  the  true  sublime,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  represent  the  Divine  Being  as  n^ever  slumbering  or  sleeping, 
that  ,  the  work  of  creation,  whether  it  had  a  beginning,  or  was, 
like  its  author,  from  all  eternity,  is  for  ever  progressive,  continually 
advancing  from  imperfect  to  perfect,  and  that  the  object  of  the  wholo 
-  is  not  the  sport  of  the  creator,  but  the  happiness  of  the  universe.* 

Such  are  the  opposite  notions  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Jewish  ^ 
legislators  on  the  functions  of  their  respective  gods,  and  not  less 
remote  are  their  descriptions  of  the  rising  world, — the  one  makr, 
ing  a  fanciful  roinance  with  oceans  of  milk  and  sugar  and  othei: 
liquors,  the  other  simply  and  plainly  relating  facts  comprehend 
sible  by  the  meanest  individual,  and  containing  accounts  of 
those  things  alpne  which  are  at  present  obvious  to  the  senses. — 
But  if  the  two  systems  differ  thu^  miich  in  their  commencement, 
Jiow  increasingly  do  they  separate  as  we  proceed  into  their  re-t 
spective  accounts  of  the  divine  nature ! — the  one  copimunicat- 
ing  a  childish  and  disgusting  polytheism,  the  otner  embracing  the^ 
sublime  principle  of  tlie  unity,  eternity,  omnipotence,  and  omni-t 
presence,  of,  a  supreme  first  Cause, 

*  In  this  respect  it  wiH  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  Hebrew  insti* 
tutions  were  copied  from  those  of  the  Hindoos  or  the  Egyptians,  ^h^^ 
there  is  but  one  Crod,  the  maker  and  governor  of  all  things,  and  with, 
put  any  visible  representation,  the  sok  object  of  worship,  is  the  great; 
principle  pf  the  Hebrew  religion;  and  in  all  the  writings  of  Moses 
it  is  held  out  as  directly  opposed  to  the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  all 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  greatest  stress  imaginable  is  laid  on 
this  article,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  was  evidently  set  apart  by  the 
Divine  Being  to  be  the  great  medium  of  his  communications  with 
mankind,  and  to  bej^r  their  testimony  against  the  universally  prevail- 
ing corruptipn  of  true  religion,  wh;ch  was  then  taking  place  ;  and  i^ 
is  evident  froi^  fact  that  nothing  but  such  a  supernatural  interposi- 
tion as  that  which  Moses  relates  could  have  prevented  th^t  one  na-» 
ti9a,  from  being  cpaj^nunat^d  witl\  it/     J^^S^?  . 
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A  principal  feature  in  the  Hindu  system  is  the  division  of  th« 
people  into  casts  or  clashes,  of  which  some  are  highly  honour^ 
able,  others  degraded,  and  held  in  the  utmost  pontempt.  In  the 
Mosaic  there  existed  the  separation  of  ^  tribe  for  a  peculiar 
purpose  •,  but  if  muoh  were  attributed  to  the  sanctity  of  its 
office,  the  other  tribes  were  not  humiliate4  by  this  separation; 
and  if  such  a  separation  could  be  supposed  to  nave  been  borrow- 
ed by  the  Jewish  legislator  from  the  Ea'st,  the  ingrafting  it  into 
his  own  system,  divested  of  all  the  absurdity  of  'its  erigiaialj 
must  convey  such  an  idea  of  superior  wisdom  as  Infidelity  would 
unwillingly  allow  to  the  head  of  a  barbarous  nation.  According 
to  the  general  custom  of  the  East,  the  Hindu  system  gives  arbi-' 
trary  power  to  the  monarch ; — ^the  Mosaic  did  not  deny  to  the 
people  tlie  right  of  choosing  such  a  form  of  government,  but, 
so  far  from  enforcing  it,  provides  only  for  such  a  choice,  and 
confines  the  magistrate  so  elected  within  the  limits  of  de- 
terminate laws.  But  if  the  two  systems  differ  so  widely  in  these 
respects,  how  much  more  so  in  their  decisions  and  regulations 
of  one  half  of  the  hum^n  race  ?  The  Hindu  laws  on  women 
are  a  satire  on  the  female  sex,  and  too  gross  to  be  misntioned. 

*  How  much  more  consonant  to  reason  is  the  doctrine  of  our 
Scriptures  concerning  the  two  sexes.  According  to  them  the  man 
has  no  advantage  besides,  that  superiority  wliich  must  be  given  to  one 
of  them.  In  every  other  respect  they  are  considered,  and  treated,  as 
perfectly  cquaL  They  have  the  same  moral  duties,  and  the  same 
future  reward  in  prospect,  in  a  state  in  which  all  distinction  of  sex  . 
will  cease,  where  there  will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage^  bnt 
all  *will  he  aliie,  as  the  ^mgels  of  God  in  he/rven^  Matt*  xxii.  50.  As  to 
the  natural  or  moral  disposition,  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  'writings  of  Moses,  of  women  being  at  all  inferior  to 
men.  Botli  have  their  natural  passion^,  but  neither  of  them  are  con- 
-  gidered  as  more  disposed  to  criminal  indulgence  than  the  other.  And 
with  respect  to  exaniples,  there  are  virtuous  and  excellent  ones  of  wo- 
men as  well  as  of  men.  If  some  of  the  most  shining  characters  be  those 
of  men,  so  ^re  also  some  of  the  worst*  And  women  being  naturally 
more  domestic,  and  coming  less  into  public  life,  their  characters  and 
conduct  are  not  in  general  so  conspicuous,  and  of  course  not  so  much 
noticed  in  history,  as  those  of  men.'   p.  153. 

On  the  religion  of  the  Hindus  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,- that 
its  rites,  its  pen:inces,  its  sanci  in  cations,  are  more  contemptible 
and  absurd  than  the  worst  follies  of  monkery  by  which  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  been  disgraced,  and  which  there  is  unfortu- 
■  nateiy,  even  at  this  time,  no  small  disposition  to  countenance 
in  our  isk;nd.     But 

^  I^et  all  the  books  of  Moses  be  perused  with  the  most  prejudiced 
'  eye,  nothing  like  any  of  these  ridiculous  obsei-vances  will  be  found* 
in  them.    Certain  forms  were  prescribed  in  sacrificing,  to  prevent  cqn- 
ftision ;  and  otherwise   tiuch  whimsical  observances  as  those  above 
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mentioned  might  fcave  been  introduced*  For  why  shonld  th^  Isra- 
elites be  more  free  from  them  than  other  i^ationst  when  they  were 
equally  ignorant ;  and  superstition  has  always  prevailed  in  proportion 
to  ignorance  ?  And  tl^ough  we  may  not  be  able>  s^t  this  distance  of 
time,  to  see  the  reasons  for  all  the  ol:»aervances  prescribed  to  the  He- 
brews, yet  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  so  apparently  absurd,  but 
that  it  may  well  be  supposed  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it  at  the 
time  of  their  institution.  ,  Their  mere  opposition  to  such  absurd  cus- 
toms as  universally  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  so  as  to  render  the 
two  modes  of  worship  inconapatibk  vrith  one  another,  would  alone 
be  a  goo4  reason  for  the  appointment  of  any  particular  rite.  For  the 
great  object  of  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  preserve  in  that 
nation,  and  from  them  to  diffuse  through  the  world,  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  ,true  God,  and  thereby  to  counteract  the  poly- 
theism and  idolatry  which  then  universally  prevailed,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  nations  the  most  framed  for  superior  wisdom  and  civiliza- 
'  tion. 

*  How  came  this  one  inconsiderable  nation,  and  no  other,  to 
escape  the  universal  contagion  ?  It  was  not  from  'any  want  of  natural 
propensity  to  it,  as  appears  plainly  enough  in  the  whole  course  of  their 
history.  The  centred  of  tiiat  propensity,  therefore,  must  have  come 
from  some  other  source  than'themselVes,  and  could  only  have  bee  a 
from  God.'     f  t  i66. 

n^e  prohibitions  concemjng  food  are  founded  on  totally  dif- 
ferent principles  in  the  two  systems.  In  the  one  nothing  is 
fanciful  or  arbitrary,  but  the  wnole  is  subservient  to  the  nature 
of  men,  and  the  climate  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
Hindu  advances  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  transfigurations 
of  his  gods,  as  the. chief  grounds  of  his  nimierous  prohibitions  ; 
yet  even  with  these  data,  he  is  still  puzzled  to  account  for  tiie 
innumerabletrifles  in  the  articles  of  diet  with  which  his  creed 
abounds.  We  might  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  particu- 
lars, in  which  the  two  religions  differ  so  widely,  that  to  con- 
ceive Moses  was  indebted  to  the  East  for  any  part  of  his  sy- 
stem is  to  evince  the  utmost  height  of  madness  or  folly.  The 
licentious  worship  of  the  Hindus  ill  accords  with  the  purity  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  burning  of  women,  and  other  acts  of  atro- 
city, with  the  regard  so  strictly  observed .  for  human  life  and 
pergonal  dignity,  the  recurrence  to  charms  and  magic  and 
wizzards,  with  the  strong  prohibitions  and  severe  punishments 
awarded  against  such  acts  and  the  persons  who  practised  theni. 
In  short,  when  we  consider  the.  number  of  particulars  in  which 
the  two  religions  are  so  ably  compared  together  in  the  work 
before  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  our  astonishr 
ment  that  any  one  should  be  found  hardy  enough  in  a  Christian 
country  to  assert,  or  credulous  enough  to  believe,  that  the  system 
of  Moses  derived  any  assistance  from  the  heap  bf  cruelty,  folly, 
unnatural  vice^   ridiculous  imagery,  superstition,  bigotry,  and 
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detectable  licentiousness,  with  which  the  whok  Hindu  system 
is  not,  we  will  say>  merely  contaminated,  but  which  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  its  frame  and  fictions.  ^ 

We  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  volume  before 
us  had  it  ended  with  this  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Hindu  religions :  but  our  author  seldom  drops  his  pen  readily 
when  he  hJs  ojice  laid  hold  of  .it ;  and  to  make  up  the  volume, 
we  have,  in  consequence,  some  remarks,  not  indeed  injudicious, 
on  Dupuis!  origin  of  religion,  and  some  fanciful  opinions  of  the 
author  himself  in  an  addres,s  to  the  Jews.  The  latter  will  pro- 
bably not  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  thanking  him  for  his 
kind  remembrances,  nor  be  very  anxious  after  the  glorious  pro- 
jects which  he  holda  forth  to  their  view.  He  shines  more  ia 
matters  of  fact.  And  we  can  recommend  to  all  who  have  been 
prejudiced  by  infidel  notion^  in  favour  of  Eastern  antiquity  tlm 
very  excellent^  comparison  between  the  opposite  tenets  of  reve- 
lation and  superstition,  the  perusal  of  which  will  place  die  lat-^ 
ter  in  the  contempt  it  deserves,  and  lead  to  a  more  accurate , 
knowledge  of  that  heavenly  communication  which  at  one;?  un- 
folds to  us  light,  life,  and  immortality. 


Art.  VII. — An  Account  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  J'eshoo 
Lama,  in  Tibet ,  l2fc.     (Continued from  VoL  XXX.  p.  16^,) 

Our  travelers  are  now  under  the  guidance  of  the  Thl- 
tctians,^  whose  attention  to  thfeir  comforts  and  safety  is  only  in- 
terrupted by  their  religious  exercises.  The  view  of  the  moun- 
tains at  Paibesa,  one  of  the  halting  places,  was  highly  picturesque. 
*  They  appeared  formed  into  hanging  gardens;-  their  sides  \vere 
shelved  into  narrow  beds,  giving  growth  to  different  kinds  of 

5;rain  in  various  stages  of  vegetation ;  hermitages,  villas,  and  vil- 
ages,  ,were  distributed  up  and  down;  their  summits  were 
crowned  with  pines,  and  their  divisions  gave  passage  to  the 
waters  of  many  springs,  which,  meeting  at  their  bases,  rolled  in 
rapid  torrents.' 

Paro,  where  they  soon  arrive,  is  a  village  in  a  glen,  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  Tassisudon,  but  in  a  spot  much  more  elevated, 
for  on  a  neighbouring  mountain  the  snow  generally  lies,  un- 
melted,  till  July.  It  boasts  the  only  market  in  Bootan.  Its  ma- 
nufactory is  that  of  their  idols,  daggers,  and  barbs  of  arrows.  The 
territory  of  Bootan  is  terminated  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Paro;  but,  from  the  great  elevation,  the  appearance  of  luxuriance 
gives  v/ay  to  a  more  dreary  prospect. 

*  We  travelled  up  a  narrow  valley,  on  Friday  the  1 2th  of  Septem- 
ber, between  the  mountains,  near  the  river,  which  poured  a  perfect 
torretit,  foaming  violently  amguj;  the  huge  masses  of  stone  that  ob- 
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Etructfid  its  course.  It  was  augmented  by  the. way  with  many  curu 
rcntSy  flowing  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  left;  the  road  waa 
rocky,  with  a  moderate  but  perceptible  ascent, 

*  In  our  progress  this  day,  we  were  presented  with  many  beazitiful 
and  highjy  romantic  views.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  thinly 
cloathed  with  unthrifty  pines,  the  rapid  flow,  and  hollow  roar  of  the 
river,  partly  concealed  by  clustering  trees,  enclosed  in  high  verdant 
banks,  which  rose,  as  they  receded,  into  bold  bare  rocks,  with  here 
and  there  a  fir  starting  from  a  crevice,  while  other  ridges  appeared 
completely  covered  witn  them,  served  altogether  to  combine  the  most' 
striking  features  of  wild  nature  in  her  barren,  as  well  as  her -most 
luxuriant  dress.  It  was  past  noon  when  we  arrived  at  Sana,  eleveii 
miles  from  Dukkajeung,  and  the  last  village  in  Bootan.  It  consisted 
of  about  ten  houses;  and  we  were  wdcomed  tq  the  best  of  them,  by  a 
brisk  landlady,  with  a  round  f^t  face  and  little  black  eyes,  who  suf- 
fered no  want  to  remain  unsatisfied,  which  her  interest  and  activity 
could  gratify.  Our  room  was  hung  with  military  accoutrements, 
martial  caps,  and  the  cane-coiled  shield,  with  quivers,  bows  and  arrows; 
all  of  which  seemed  to  have  descended,  in  a  pacific  train,  from  one 
possessor  to  another,  and  to  have  suffered  their  chief  injury  from  the 
impairing  influence  of  time. 

*  There  was  an  industrious  appearance  in  this  little  village:  many 
people,  sitting  before  their  doors,  were  busied  in  weaving  their  narrow 
woollen  cloths,  with  the  hand  and  shuttle :  they  are  extremely  coarse, 
and  bc^r  a  very  long  knap.  We  saw  other  villagers  mounted  upon  a 
large  stone,  who  were  thrashing  wheat  in  tlie  foilov/ing  mcii\Rer.  Each  " 
person  took  at  a  time  as  much  as  could  be  conveniently  grasped  in 
the  hpd;  and,  having  set  fire  to  the  beards,  first  shook,  and  after- 
wards struck  the  ears  against  the  stone ;  when  v»^hat  remained  of  the 
grain,  after  the  shaking,  fell  out,  and  was  received  upon  mats  spread 
beneath ;  this  is  the  third  mode  of  practice  I  have  observed  in  Bootan 
for  disengaging  com  from  the  ear. 

*  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the-  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  thermometer,  fell,  in  the  open  air,  to  46**.  It  was  never  lower 
at  Tassisudon  than  60°.*     p.  184. 

Unfortunately,  two  persons  only  were  admitted  into  the  do- 
jfilnions  of  Thibet,  a.nd  Mr.  Davis  was  left  behind,  so  that  we 
find  no  more  of  his  highly  elegant  and  picturesque  views.  The 
Yak,  or  Tartarian  bull,  is  engraved  from, a  drawing  of  Stubbs, 
from  one  that  was  brought  tp  England. 

*  Our  J*oad  this  day  lay  at  no  ^reat  distance  from  the  river,  which 
rolled  all  the  way,  recoiling  over  its  rocky  bed  a  perfect  cataract ;  its 
spray  filling  the  atmosphere  with  vapour,  and  rendering  it  extremely 
chill.  -■  This  region  was  crowded  with  vegetation,  the  offspring  of 
damp  and  obscurity.  Amongst  the  largest  of  the  trees,  liollies  made 
the  most  conspicuous  show,  and  well  accorded  with  the  dark  and 
dismal  aspect  of  the  surrounding  objects.  I  never  encountered  a 
deeper  gloom:  the  river  was  seldom  visible,  but  its  hoarse  roar  was 
every  where  to  be  heard.  On  each  side  towered  steep  and  rugged 
rpcks,  whose  high  summits  ahut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  during  t^very 
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hour  of  the  cay,  except  when  it  was  nearly  vertical:  many  a  withered, 
pine  impended  from  their  cliffs,  and,  forsaken  by  the  principle  of  life,. 
rattled  its  dry  branches  together,  whrn  agitated  by  the  wind.  Here 
was  a  solitude !  uninterrupted,  I  believe,  by  any  animated  being,  brute 
or  human ;  and  the  sv»  iftiiess  of  the  river,  I  am  sure,  bade  defiance  to 
the  efforts  of  any  of  the  scaly  tribes.  We  were  inclosed  in  these 
gloomy  wilds  for  the  space  of  about  four  miles,  when  we  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  dismount,  and  clamber  up  an  immensely  higl^  and  rocky 
mountain,  which  frequently  obliged  us  to  have  recourse  to  our  hands, 
and  knees.  I  was  astonished,  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  to  see  the 
Tanguiis  and  all  our  baggage  up.  with  us,  before  it  was  dark,  not- 
withstanding the  difiiculties  of  the  way. 

*  These  rugged  and  impracticable  ways  certainly  lessen  the  impor- 
tance of  those  military  posts  we  so  lately  passed,  Dukka-jeung  and 
Paro.  The  Booteeas  cannot  possibly  have  a  better  security  than  in 
such  a  chain  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in  the  barrenness  of  their 
frontier.  ..       » 

*  We  crossed  the  Patchieu,  which  was  now  considerably  diminished, 
for  the  last  time,  over  a  wooden  bridge. 

<  Bridges,  in  a  country  composed  of  mountains  and  abounding  with 
torrents,  must  necessarily  be  very  frequent:  the  traveller  ha?  com- 
monly some  one  to  pass  in  every  day's  journey.  They  are  of  different 
constructions,  genei-ally  of  timber ;  and,  if  the  width  of  the  river  will 
admit,  laid  horizontally  from  rock  to  rock.  Over  broader  streams,  a 
triple  or  quadruple  row  of  timbers,  one  row  projecting  over  the  other, 
bnd  inserted  into  the  rock,  sustain  two  sloping  ^ides,  which  are  united 
by  an  horizontal  platform,  of  nearly  equal  length:  thus  the  centre  is, 
pr  course,  raised  very  much  above  the  current,  and  the  whole  bridge 
forms  the  figure  nearly  of  three  sides  of  an  octagon.  Piers  are  almost 
totally  excluded,  on  account  pf  the  unequal  neights,  and  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  rivers.  The  widest  river  in  Bdotan  has  an  iron  bridge, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  iron  chains,  which  support  a  matted  platform; 
and  two  chains  are  stretched  above,  pkrallel  with  the  sides,  to  allow 
pf  a  matted  border,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
passenger,  who  is  not  quite  at  his  ease  till  he  has  landed  from  this 
swinging  unsteady  footing.  Horses  are  permitted  to  go  over  this 
bridge,  one  at  a  time. 

Thei-e  is  another  bridge,  of  a  more  simple  construction,  for  foot 
passengers,  formed  with  two  parallel  chains,  round  which  creepers  arc 
loosely  tv/isted,  sinking  very  much  in  the  middle,  where  suitable  planks 
are  placed,  the  end  of  one  plank  resting  upon  the  en4  of  the  other, 
without  being  confined,  which  forms  a  very  good  footing.  There  is 
filso  another  mode  by  which  the  people  of  this  country  contrive  to  cross 
deep  chasms.  Two  ropes,  commonly  of  rattan,  or  some  stout  and 
flexible  osier,  are  stretched  from  one  mountain  to  another,  and  encircled 
by  a  hoop  of  the  same.  The  passenger  places  himself  between  them, 
sitting  in  the  hoop,  and,  seizing  a  rope  in  each  hand,  slides  himself 
along  with  facility  and  speed,  over  an  ^byss  tremendous  to  behold. 
Examples  of  all  these  kinds  of  bridges  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
p.ur  journey,  as  I  have  already  related/     p.  189. 

Yhe  picturesque  views  in  this  region  still  abound.  Among  the 
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rest,  a  copious  river  tumbling  from  its  source  in  the  bosom  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  white  with  foam,  was  finely  contriisted  with  the 
blackened  rock  over  which  it  ran  and  the  dark-hued  pines  with 
which  it  was  sl^aded,  and  led  us  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Davis.  The  Thibetians,  though  in  a  higher  region,  and  seem- 
ingly more  invigorating  air,  are  very  inferior  in  bodily  strength  to 
the  Booteeas.  In  this  region  they  have  few  mountains.  They 
are  in  almost  the  highest  spot  of  the  whole  globe,  their  dress  is 
thick  and  cumbrous,  and  they  arc  apparently  unused  to  fatigue. 
They  differ  probably,  though  not  in  the  same  degree,  from  the 
Booteeas  as  the  Laplanders  from  the  Swedes. 

Phari  is  tlie  first  town  in  Thibet,  and  our  travellers  soon  witness 
a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Thibetians,  who  expose  the 
dead  on  a  mountain  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  carnivorous 
birds.  In  this  they  resemble  the  Persees  of  India.  The  fortress 
of  Phari  is  a  solid  building,  and  of  course  a  strong  one  in  a  country 
where  artillery  is  unknown,  and  through  which  perhaps  it  can 
never  be  carried.  The  valley  of  Phari  is  extensive  when  com-» 
pared  to  the  glens  of  Bootan,  for  it  is  ten  miles  in  length  and  four 
in  breadth,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills  and  intersected  by  numerous 
water  channels,  of  which  some  only  conveyed  shallow  streams. 
The  productions  of  this  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  cattle ;  and 
there  are  numerous  herds  of  the  long-haired  bushy-tailed  kind* 
The  musk-deer  produces  also  a  considerable  article  of  revenue; 
but,  like  the  rein-deer,  it  will  not  live  at  a  distance  from  the  snow, 
"where  perhaps  its  favourite  food  is  only  found.  Tlie  hair  rather 
resembles  the  quill  of  a  porcupine,  is  thin,  flexible,  and  undu- 
lated ;  at  the  base  white,  iri  the  middle  black,  and  at  the  top 
brown.  The  musk  is  an  inspissated  secreted  fluid,  formed, in  a 
sac  near  the  navel.  True  musk  is  black  and  homogeneous,  di- 
vided into  many  parts  b^  a  thin  cuticle :  if  granulated,  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  it  impure.  The  mystic  wwds  Oom  maimeepainteeOom^ 
occur  frequently  in  Thibet. 

Our  travellers  now  approach  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow; 
and  the  mountains  where  it  never  melts  are  venerated  by  the 
Thibetians.  This  veneration  is  also  obviously  of  Babylonian  origin, 
and  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  rnycvcij.  Titans,  or  Tit-Ain-Es, 
to  many  of  whom  religious  worship  was  paid  after  they  werei 
personified  by  fable;  but  who  in  their  origin  were  frequently,  as 
is  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Mr.  Bryant,  nothing  more  than  im- 
mense mountains  sacred  to  solar  idolatry. 

The  wild  horses  of  Thibet  are  hunted  for  their  flesh,  which  is 
esteemed  a  delicacy.  They  will  not  live  in  confinement  or  be 
domesticated,  even  when  caught  young;  though  one  of  Four  sent 
to  Mr.  Hastings  at  last  became  familiar,  and  even  fond.  Their 
cars  are  long,  like  those  of  art  ass  or  mule,  the  tail  slender  with 
little  hair  on  it,  reaching  nearly  to  the  hock,  of  a  fawn  colour, 
though  the  face,  belly,  and  legs,  arc  lighter,  and  almost  white. 
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This  region,  as  we  have  isaid,  is  highly  elevated,  and  is  the  foun- 
tain of  rivers  which  fall  into  Bootan,  while  those  a  very  little  ta 
the  north  proceed  in  a  northern  direction  to  increase  the  streams 
of  the  Burampooter.  ' 

A  desert  country,  with  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a 
few  thistles,  a  little  moss,  and  some  scanty  blades  of  withered 
grass,  now  succeeded  to  the  view.  The  wind  was  uncommonly 
violent  and  cold:  indeed  the  cold  is  said  to  be  so  great,  that, 
tliough  in  the  latitude  of  28°,  animals  are  often  found  dead  in 
consequence  of  it.  In  the  summer,  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
this  district  (of  Phari)  is  so  subject  are  equally  injurious  by  the 
clouds  of  dusts  which  they  propel.  Three  springs  arise  near  the 
road,  which  contribute  to  feed  a  neighbouring  lake.  They  pro- 
bably contain  natron,  which  crystallises  on  oie  surface,  and  is 
employed  as  soap.  The  banks  of  this  lake  were  perforated  with 
innumerable  burrows,  the  habitation  of  a  grey  rat  without  a  tail, 
perhaps  the  schafatty  as  our  author  observes,  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  its  waters  are  covered  with  wild  geese,  ducks,  teal,  storks^ 
and  saurasses,  the  largest  of  the  cranes.  The  natron  our  author 
thinks  is  subUmed  from  the  earth,  and  not  deposited  from  the 
water,  as  it  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  where  there  is  no 
water;  but  his  own  description  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a  great 
part  of  this  table-lan<^  was  once  a  lake :  suchindeed,  the  in- 
habitants say,  has  been  a  constant  tradition,  which,  though  our 
author  refers  to  the  deluge,  seems  really  to  have  been  at  a  far 
later  period.  As  chemistry  appears  to  have  made  no  part  of  his 
studies,  it  is  no  disgrace  to  him  not  to  knov/  that  the  sublimation 
of  natron  is,  in  that  situation,  impossible;  and,  if  the  s^t  should 
be  borax,  which  we  rather  suspect,^  tliis  operation  would  hz 
equally  improbable. 

*  We  descended  from  this  plain,  upon  the  dry  bed, of  a  large  lake. 
The  ancient  banks,  of  nearly  the  same  acclivity  and  height,  were 
clearly  to  be  traced  all  around.  On  the  eastern  side,  it  gave  rise  to  a 
brook,  whose  clearness  betrayed  numberless  shoals  of  small  fish  gliding 

,  near  its  bottom,  as  it  hurried  over  a  gravelly  bed  to  join  another 
stream  a  little  farther  off.  They  formed  together  no  inconsiderable^ 
river,  which,  enlarging  as  it  went  along,  shaped  its  course  near  our 
road  all  the  way,  and  fell  at  length,  near  Teshoo  Loomboo,  into  the 
Berhampooter. 

*  On  the  banks  that  bordered  this  low  ground,  which  I  conclude  to 
have  been  at  some  time  covered  with  water,  were  a  vast  number  of 
ptbbles  and  loose  stones,  that  bore  evident  signs  of  having  been  rolled 
and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  We  encamped  on  its  borders, 
near  the  village  Sumdta,  fourteen  miles  from  Chaloo,  within  a  stone 

~\  inclosurc,  similar  to  the  walls  erected  in*  the  hilly  parts  of  England, 

;  for  tht  same  purpose.     Near  our  tents  were  a  few  trees,  willows  I  be- 

'  -lieve,  which  were  the  first  we  had  met  with  in  T^bet ;   they  might 

easily  have  been  mistaken  for  tall  weeds.     ^  shallow  rivulet  of  clear 
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water  rippled  over  a  pebblj  bottom  close  by;  it  barboired  multitucles 
of  fish  in  its  deepest  parts,  which  Were  easily  tikcn,  and  afforded  us  a 
most  excellent  dish  for  dianer. 

*  A  Tibet  village  by  no  means  makes  a  handsome  fig^urc.  Th^  pea- 
sant's house  is  of  a  mean  construction,  and  resembles  a  brick-kiln  in 
shape  and  size  more  exactly  thfein  any  thing  to  which  I  can  compare  it* 
It  is  built  of  rough  stones,  heaped- upon  each  other  without  cement, 
and,  on  account  -oi  the  strong  winds  that  perpetually  prevail  here,  it 
has  never  more  than  three  or  four  small  apertures  tp  admit  light*^  The 
roof  is  a  flat  terrace,  surrounded  with  a  parapet  wall  two  or  three  feet 
high;  on  this  are  commonly  placed  piles  of  loose  stones^  intended  to 
support  a  small  flag,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree;  or  else  as  ^fastening  for 
a  long  line,  with  scraps  of  paper  or  white  rag  strung  upon  it  like  the 
tail  of  a  kite;  this  being  stretched  from  one  house  to  another,  is  d 
charm  agaiilst  evil  gtnii,  as  infallible  in  its  efficacy  as  horse-shoes  nailed 
upon  a  threshold,  or  as  straws  thrown  across  the  path  of  a  reputed 
-witch.'     p.  214. 

The  villages  of  Thibet  in  this  district  they  found  usually  de- 
serted,— desolated  by  the  small-pox,  which  is  a  disease  peculiarly 
fatal  to  this  Tartarian  race.  A  mineral  spring  with  a  sulphureous 
smell,  of  the  heat  of  88°,  while  the  atmosphere  Was  at  44°,  is 
employed  as  a  warm  bath,  in  many  disorders,  with  success.  It 
was  probably  heated  by  volcanic  fires,  for  all  around  were  masscfs 
of  scoriae,  and  the  ground,  under  the  horses'  feet,  sounded  hollow. 
When  our  travelers  had  proceeded  farther,  the  rocks  assumed 
the  pointed  pyramidal  appearance,  not  uncommon  in  cold 
countries,  when  shivered  by  the  frost,  and  hastening  to  mix  with 
iht  more  horizontal  strata  around.  These  fragments,  when  they 
fall,  are  covered  with  flints,  and  every  passenger  adds  to  the 
heap,  as  they  suppose  some  one  may  |iave  been  overwhelmed  by 
it — a  conduct  not  very  consistent  v/ith  another  custom  formerly 
mentioned  of  exposing  the  dead.  The  dry  dreary  desart,  as  they 
approach  the  capital,  seems  a  little  to  improve,  and  they  cross 
the  Valley  of  Jhansu,  which  was  evidently  at  one  period  a  lake.  It 
now  affords  pa$ture  to  sheep,  and  contains  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  coarse  Thibet ian  clot;Ii.  In  the  river?  pur  author  dis-  * 
covers  the  remains  of  a  boat,  resembling  in  structure  the  corricles 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Gaul,  in  the  days  of  Caesar.  Captain 
Turner  now  arrives  at  Tcshoo  Lopmboo ;  b\!it  the  events  of  his 
mission,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  volume  we  shall  reserve 
for  another  article. 

^21?  le  continued.) 
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Akt.  Vlll. — Shtches  of  the  State  of  Manners  and  Opinions  in  the 
French  Republic y  towards  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Ind 

.  Series  of  Letters.  By  Helen  Maria  W^illiams.  2  Vols.  ^vo.  I2/* 
Boards.     Robinsons*     i8oi,  '■ 

The  name  of  Helen  Maria  Williams  has  already  ac!quired 
no  small  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  republic  of  literature  :  her 
admirers  are  not  confined  to  tMis  island,  nor  indeed  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  aiid  we  doubt  not  that  the  majority  of  our 
readers  are  already  in  expectation  of  a  rich  mental  repast,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  present  volumes.  For  ourselves,  we  confess 
we  received  and  read  them  with  pleasure ;  but  we  have,  never- 
theless, been  better  pleased  with  some  of  her  foi'mer  publications. 
The  performance  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  written,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written,  by  Miss  Williams  to  an  intimate 
friend*  It  is  very  immaterial  to  the  wotld  whether  these  letters 
really  passed,  or  whether  the  author  merely  made  choice  of  the' 
epistolary  form  to  convey  her  sentiments,  as  most  congenial  with 
het  own  disposij:ion,and  as  affording  her  a  more  ample  opportunity 
of  varying  her  style  according  to  the  varying  emotions  of  the  mo- 
inent, — passing  freely  from  the  gay  to  the  grave,  from  the  col- 
Ipquial-to  the  argumentative,  the  pathetic,  and  the  suHime  j 
and  certainly  no  other  form  can  so  suitably  express  tlie  coont- 
Ijcss  varieties  and  gradations  of  the  soul,  when  actuated  by  a 
lively  sensibility  and  a  brilliant  imagination-*-qualities  Vi^hich  we- 
r/iay  justly  attribute  to  Miss  Williams  without  fear  of  contradlo- 
tion.  V 

The.  letters  are  dated  from  Paris,  arnd  addressed  to  a  gentlemnn 
of  Basil,  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  of  great  moderation 
in  politics*  They  offer  occasional  objections  and  propositions, 
supposed  to  be  started  by  this  correspondent,  but  which  are  an- 
swered .  and  refuted  by  the  author.  This  mode  of  writing  is, 
moreover,  well  adapted  to  the  introduction  of  her  particular 
opinions  and  sentiments,  the  general  tenor  of  which  are  suffi- 
ciently known  to  the  public ;  and  it  appears  a  principal  intention 
of  the  present  work  to  spread  them  yet  more  widely.  '  The 
preface  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  its  more  prominent  character, 
and,  as  it  is  but  shorty  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  whole 
of  it.  .  . 

♦  The  following  letters  were  written  at  different  periods,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years.  The  subjects  in  general  relate  to. the 
.  events  oF  the  day,  and  the  discussions,  opinions,  and  sentiments  to 
:  which  they  gave  rise.  These  letters  may  therefore  be  considered  a^ 
sketches  of  manners,  characters,  a4id  iiicidents  in  the  French  Republic,  - 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and^irf  some  sort  as  form- 
ing uotes  to  the  most  stupendous  pag^e  in  the  volume  of  huitian  hi-* 
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story.  In  tliis  point  of  view  they  may  acquire  some  interests  Things 
trifling  or  ihsignificant  in  themselves  receive  dignity  froin  an  asisocia* 
tion  with  what  is  great  or  elevated ;  the  colour  of  a  ribband  become* 
important,  if  it  be  worn  as  the  symbol  of  public  opinion  ;  and  an  or- 
dinary expression  may  be  immortalized,  if  it  has  served  for  the  mot 
d*ordre  o(  a  victorious  army. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  censure  whifeh  has  been  thrown-  on  writers  of 
the  female  sex  who  have  sometimes  employed  their  pens  on  political 
subjects;  nor  am  I  ignorant  that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  with 
abuse  by  journalists,  calling  themselves  anti-jacobins-  But  however 
malignant  may  be  the  aim,  these  anti-jacobin  darts  fly  harmless;  those 
who  have  lived  amidst  the  scenes  of  a  French  revolution  have  learnt 
to  parry  or  despise  more  formidable  weapons, 

<  Against  the  imputation  of  jacobinism  I  should  deem  it  degrada- 
tion to  m.ake  the  least  defence.  The  political  system  I  most  abhor  is 
the  system  of  terror,  whether  it  be  jacobin  terror  in  France,  or  royalist 
terror  at  Naples.  But  however  deeply  I  may  lament  the  calamities 
an4  the  crimes  which  have  sullied  the  French  revolution,  I  shaU 
not  cease  to  hope,  that  it  will  yet  ultimately  terminate  m  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  perfect  government  in  the  country  where  it  origina- 
ted, and  the  extension  of  liberty  even  in  states  still  more  despotic* 
VoL  i.  p.  5- 

A  more  eventful  period  than  the  last  two  years  cannot  per- 
haps be  found  in  any  aera  since  the  commencement  of  history. 
The  whole  world  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
fermentation  from  the  violent  convulsions  of  particular  portions 
of  it.  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  a  task  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty for  the  human  mind  to  be  present  amidst  the  turbulenci; 
exhibited,  and  nevertheless  to  remain  tranquil,  unn;LOved,  un- 
contaminated,  and  in  a  suitably;  state  to  give  a  faithful  transcript 
.of  what  occurs.  The  passions  are  easily  aroused  in  the  bosom 
of  ev6ry  one,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what  difficulty  the 
historian  is  prevented  from  becoming  a  partisan  in  his  narration, 
even  of  events  long  since  elapsed,  and  in  which  he  cbuld  have 
no  personal  interest.  But  if  this  be  true  with  respect  to  grave 
.old  men,  how  can  it  be  supposed,  with  the  refinement  of  feel- 
ing and  the  delicacy  of  organisation  of  the  fair  writer  before 
us,  that  her  invagination  should  not  occasionally  be  a  little  too 
much  exalted,  and  her  colouring  a  little  too  vivid  ? — ^Will  it  there- 
fore be  the  less  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  her  readers  ? 

The  work  commences  with  a  comparison  of  Basil  and  Boeo-? 
tia,  the  author  having  formerly  com-mitted  a  few  *  harmless 
plea$antries  respecting  the  literary  accomplishments  of  this  re- 
nowned city,  v/hich  were  tiot  much  relished  by  many  of  its., 
grave  citizens,*  and  the  gentleman,  among  the  rest,  to  whom, 
these  letters  are  addressed ;  but  which  she  is  far  from  feeling 
any  disposition  to  recant  in  the  present  work,  as  *  conversion 
an^  repentance  must  be  the  work  of  conviction,,  and  not  the  ef^ 
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feet  of  fear;'  and  as  ^he  perceives  ho  cause  for  conviction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  from  a  further  investigation  of  the  points  of 
comparison,  a  still  firmer  persuasibn  *  that  it  is  not  the  Ba- 
silians,  but  the  Boeotians,  whom  she  has  calumniated,  and  that  she 
might  have  found  much  more  invidious  comparisons.'  The  re* 
volution  at  Basil  is  next  considered,  with  remarks  and  refle»>- 
ions, — from  which  we  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following 
extract,  which  is  equally  jOst  and  beautiful : 

*  Away  with  the  meek  conclusions  of  revolutionary  optimists,  wko 
scarcely  deign  to  cast  a  look  over  intermediary  horrors,  and  who  tell 
us  that  altjiQugh  such  events  must  be  lamented,  they  are  only  trans- 
ient blemishes  in  the  granii  drama  of  the  revolution ;  who  tell  us  this 
as  calmly  as  geologists  assert,  that  the  hjlghest  mountains  of  the 
earth  change  so  little  their  sphericaj  form  that  they  are  as  elevations 
of  the  ninety*sixth  part  of  an  inch,  on  a  globe  of  two  feet  diameter. 

«  My  soul  sickens  at  those  experiments  on  human  happiness — I  see 
,  the  t^ears  of  the  mourning  widow — I  hear  the  complaints  of  her  deso- 
late children — ^Alas!  what  compensation,  for  such  miseries?  What 
hand  shall  rear  again  her  ruined  cottage  \ — ^who  shall  cultivate  that 
devastated  qjot  which  was  once  the  garden  and  the  field  that  stored  - 
her  table  with  plenty  ? — who  shall  relieve  her  wants,  or  pity  her  de- 
spair ?  Amidst  general  calamity,  who  has  leisure  for  particular  sym-  - 
pathy  ?  Amidst  the  heavy  pressure  of  selfish  woes,  who  will  lighten 
the  burden  of  another  ?  Oh,  no  !  it  is  the  curse  of  revolutionary  ca- 
lamities to  indurate  the  heart — ^the  revolutionary  impulse  is  too  swift 
to  admit  of  a  pause  at  the  sight  of  individual  misery — ^the  tempest  is 
too  loud  to  hear  ^he  wailings  of  the  wretch  that  perishes  beneath  its  - 
billow*— in  the  enormous  scales  that  weigh  the  fate  of  nations  private 
suffering*  are  as  a  feather  in  the  balance-— if,  however,  this  be  phifo- 
sophy,nQy  heart Js^still  at  a  remote  distance  from  its  elevated  heights — 
I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  wipe  away  the  bitter  tears  which  fail  for  ac- 
tual, positive  miseries,  by  speculations  of  future  probable  good ;  and  tp 
reason  with  those  cold  calculators  in  the  presence  of  their  bleeding 
^  victims/     Vol.  i.   p.  12.  / 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  Swiss  revolution ;  and  in 
the  description  of  this  we  have  an  instance  of  an  incongruity 
of  style  and  metaphor  which  we  cannot  pass  without  noticing. 

<  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  have  made  revolutionary  experi- 
ments in  a  country  'which  required  a  more  tender  and  delicate  touch 
in  the  operator.  Had  a  Montesquieu  seen  its  defects,  and  felt  the 
necessity  of  amelioration,'  he  would  have  trembled  lest  in  couching 
the  aristocracy,  he  should  have  injured  the  nobler  parts  oF  the  poh- 
tical  member ;  but  our  modern  Lycurguses  are  more,  hardy  in  their 
experiments;  their  iron  nerves  are  subject  to  no  tremulous  agitations; 
Smd  if  in  their  rage  for  excision,  their  patient  iwht^  with  Uie  bleed- 
ing, they  apply,  with  crtiel  mockery,  the  styptic  pf  the  rights  of  man, 
wonder  at  his  weakness^and  congratulate  him  on  his  approaching  re« 
covery.*     Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Crit.  Rev*  VoL  XXXI.  Fek  1801.  O 
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Mm  Williams  is  the  first  ^ut^eon,  we  believe,  ^who  h^-ever 

'jFoun4.that  the  operation  of  couching  may  1>e  attended  with  siXcb 

-a  loss  of  Wood  as  to  produoi!  iaintlng  ai^  require  styptics.    The 

letter   csonclmies   with   an  interesting  account  of  the  fate  of 

.the  ^bbot  of  E^gelbe^:g. — Dofnestk  misf&rtune^  which  comprises. 

'  ihe  next  lettier,  is  the  relation  of  the  deadi  of  the  author'^, 
lister,  with  a  variety  of  ,atteni^t  and  rnehachoJy  drcura^ 
stances,  which  woi|ltJ  make  «n  interesting  chapter  in  a  modem 
noveL  .  In  the  letter  containing  *  observations  on  the  state  of 

'  the  French-republic/  wemeet  with  some  interesting reBexions 
upon  that  most  iniquitous  of  all  systems,  the  system  of  shvery. 
How  the  practice  of  slavery,  and  tnat  of  Christianity,  with  their 

.  attendant,  dispositions  arid  affections,  can  be  reconciled  and  bar- 

^  mpniously  lodge  in  the  same  breast  is  n>ore  inconceivable  to  ,us 

than  that  the  camel  should  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needk  : 


\. 


•  — But  the  friend  of  humanity,  while  he  consumes  less  of  colonial 
j)roduce,  knows  that  Fi*ance  is  no  longer  covered  with  that  infamy 
which  hangs  so  heavily  oyer  other  coimtries  y  and  that  however  chi- 
.merical  the  rights  of  man  may  sound  to  an  European  ear,  the  African 
finds  liberty  to  be  a  subtantial  blessing.  The  kneeling  slave  Ho  longer 
lifts  up  his  fettered  hands,,  and  enquires  **.  Am  I  not  a  man^  and  a 
brother  f*  At  the  returning  periods  of  toil,  the  harsh  call  of  the  ty- 
rant's lash  no  longer  grates  upon  his  ear,  -and  the  social  tinkle  of  the 
•bell  now  summons  him  to  milder  labours  \  while  in  this  country,,  his 
sable  representative,  seated  amidst  senators,  his  tawny  visage  peeping 
out  from  hrs  robes  of  gold  and  scarlet,  Joins  with  his  former  masters 
in  directing  the  concerns  of '  the  country  by  which  he  ia  adopted**' 
Vol.  i.  ¥,  49» 


*  That  change  ina«t  upon,  the  whole  have  been  favourable  to  hu' 
inanity  which  has  relieved  miseries  that  were  intolerable  \  superlative 
wretchedjaess  can  have  x;eceived  no  higherdegree  of  augmentation ;  the 
severest  cannot  become  more  severe.  Sugar-canes,,  and  coffee-trees> 
may  for  the  present  flourish  in  less  abundance  than  suits  the  Euro- 
pean/palate>  but  the  Negro  will  point  to  another  trecy  round  which  he 
dances  a  free  citizen^  and  will  teH  you  that  the.  colonial  fiiut  whicth 
he  cultivates  will  not  be- leas  gratef«l  to. the  ta^te because  the  plant i» 
sheltered  by  tlie  tree  of  liberty.'     VoLi,  p»5o.,  ^      ■ 

The  ^strictures  <A  ^or,  as: it  should  have  been,  tipon)  M.  Mal- 
let ^du  Pan/  and ^ which  inainediately  fcsllow,  are  written. with 
vivacity  arid  a^erity :  he  is  charged  with  being  the  *  4^^!^^ 
advocate  of  despotism 'and  democracy,'  and  witJb  having  mis- 
'$tart:cd  facts  in  support  of  his  opinions. '  "^ 

*  To  detect  li^W  ii^  his  historical  researches  woifld  be  mttre  tedious 
than  difficult;  ana.  to  ^poil  the  eiiect  of  aq impassioned  conclusion,, 
>by  shewing  the's^^olute  nidlity.of  the  pc^doesy  w^uld  be  mpjx  ^U 
natured  than  ingenious/    Vol.  i.  p.  63.» 
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TIic  subject  of  the  ninth  letter  is  the  National  Institute  j  and 
liere  the  author  appears  to  us  to  bd  in  some  measure  led  astray 
by  the  warmth  of  her  political  opinions.  The  author  of  the 
beautiful  work  Les  Jardins  was  invited  by  the  National  Institute 
to  become  a  jnember :  it  was  an  honour  which  was  several  tim?& 
repeated,  and"  as  often  declined.  He  in , consequence  falls  bt^neath 
the  lash  of  the  fair  writer's  reprimand,  and  is  declared  to  have 
*  a  general  failure  in  originality.'  The  abbe  de  Lille  indeed  has 
had  a  more  flattering  attention  paid  to  his  merit§  m  this  country 
than  in  his  (5wn,  where  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  received  tlie 
encomium  tq  which  he  is  entitled*  Can  the  modern  days  of 
France  produce  his  e<jtial  as  a  poet  ? 

More  revolution. — ^The  tenth  letter  givds  an  account  of  that 
which  took  place  at  Paris  on  tlie  30th  of  Prairial.   Tlic  pow^r  ^ 
of  habit  is  truly  wonderful ;  even  the  repetition  of  revolutions 
appears  to  render  them  trifling  in  their  excess;,  and  easy  in  titcir 
execution.  * 

*  For  once,  my  .dear  sir,  you  have  been  mistaken  in  your  predio 
.tions,  and  deceived  in  your  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect.  •  You  haT^ 

erred  in  judging  of  the  present  crisis  by  the  past,  not  having  perhaps 
duly  considered  that  in  revolutions  one  moment  scarcely  ever  resem- 
bles another.  I  know  not  if  it  be  any  mark  of  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  civilrzatipn,  or,  if  accustomed  to  rev61utions,  the  mecha- 
nism is  become  smoother  from  use,  but  one  peculiarity  of  the  change 
which  has  lately  taken  place  is  its  having  been  effected  without  vio- 
lence or  terror/   /Vol.  i.  p.  97. 

.In  ^e  eleventh  letter  we  have  a  lively-drawn  cl|?irac^er  of  th? 
Parisians,  and  in  the  true  French  style  of  colouring. 

*.I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  determined  that  the  Siberian*  (Su- 
warrow)  *  shall  oiot  pass  the  Alps,  though  I  assure  you  there  is  no- 
thing about  wjbich  the  Parisians  are  more  indifferent,  unless  it  be  that 
they  feel  spn\e  puriosity  to  see  the  savage  at  Paris,  as  a  sort  of  sp^c* 
tacle ;  and  the  love  of  a  spectacle  is,  you  know-,  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  Parisians  :  no  matter  whether  revolutionary,  or  counter-revo- 
lutionary; whether  portending  good  or  evil;  they  love  it  for  itself, 
independently  of  cause,  or  consequence.'  Vol.  i.  p.  109. 
« 

We  believe  all  those  who  have  lately  travelled  through  thjs 
country  will  unite  in  the  opinion,  that 

*  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  despotism  in  France  is  so  wild,  and 
fantastic  an  idea,  that  it  seems  to  require  an  head  organised  like  that 
of  the  czar  to  indulge  the  fanciful  spec^.ilaticn.'     Vol.  i*  p.  .1 13. 

Several  of  the  following  letters  contain  the  history  of  the  re- 
volution and  counter-revolution  of  Naples,  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  miscellaneoiis  subjects. — Lord  Nelson,  sir  William 
and  lady  Hamilton,  do  not  appear  in  a  very  amiable  point  of 
view. 
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'  The  subject  of  the  nineteenth  letter  is  Suwarrow's  escaptfl 
Across  the  mountains  of  Glaru^ — ^The  French  army  in  Palestine—- 
History  pf  Perourou,  or  the  Bellows-mender,  written  by  himself* 
The  latter  is  interesting,  and,  as  far  as  our  opinion  goe^,  deserves 
khe  praise  of  originality : — had  it  been  found  in  a  novel,  it 
would  have  been  thought  rather  t?oo  improbable  ever  to  have  oc- 
curred in  real  Ufe.  ' 

The  first  volume  concludes  with  the  return  of  Buonaparte^ 
which  will  readily  be  supposed  to  call  into  action  al!  the  feelings:' 
of  our  political  sentimentalist. 

*  If  I  have  wearied  you  with  a  long*  letter,  tW  fault  is  va  the  wiad 
^  and  rainv  wki^h  has  prevented  me  from  taking  my  usual  exercise  gib 

korseback,  the  only  resource  at  present  left  me,  and  of  which  I  feel 
^yery  day  the  increai^ing  and  melancholy  conviction^  A§suredr  of 
waking  to  new  existence,  regret  of  life  in  ordinary  times  woidd  be 
weakness ;.  but  at  this  great  epocha  of  human  affairs  one  may  be  per- 
mitted, perhaps,  wi;^n  more  reluctance  than  becomes  a  Christian,  **  to- 
-cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind,'*  and  sigh  to  quit  the  scene 
which  is  now  bursting  on  us,  big  with  sa  many. new  and  kupendou^ 
:.cvents.*    VoLi.  p.  324. 

The  thread  of  life,  hoVever,  repiains  hitherto  whole  to  our 
author,: — ^and  we  hope  will  long  continue  so, — and  enables  her  not 
only  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  which 
iver  took  pfee^.in  this  eventful  world,  but  to  give  a  very  lively 
account  of  its  progress  and  completion  in  the  second  volume*  to 
xvhich  we  can  only  refer  our  readers  for  additional  entertain- 
ment, as  our  confined  limits  render  it  impossible  tc  notice  even 
the  more  striking  parts  in  each  letter.  We  shall  close  our  account, 
therefore,  with  one  additional  quotation,  which  appears  to  us 
"  ki  every  respect  curious,  and  proves  most  decidedly  how  difficult 
a.  task  it  is  for  metaphysician^  to  trace  the  origin  of  many  effects 
hi  the  mortal  world,  and  establishes  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that 
great  events  may  arise  from  little  causes. 

*  An  incident  which  took  place  at  the  famous  battle  of  Castiglione 
will  suffice  to  prove  that  Bonaparte,  amidst' the  wild  uproar  of  pomba^ 
when-  all  the  tempestuous  passions  of  the  soul  rage  with  convulsive 

"fury,  is  capable  of  'seizing  with  wakeful  sensibility  a  minute  circuit- 
stance,  unobserved  by  others, 

r  <  At  the  moment  when  the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists  were  broken, 
and  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  was  in  proportion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
con|;est,.  Bonaparte  coming  up  to  the  spot  where  the  thickest  of  the. 
combat  had  taken  place,  where  French  and  Austrians  lay  strewed  p 
' '  horrible  profusion,  perceived  one  living,  object  amidst  those  piles  of 
corpses^  which  w^s  a  little  barbet-dog.  The  faithful  ci;eature  'stood 
with  his  two  fore  feet  fixed  on  the  breast  of  an  Austrian  officer;  his 
long  ears  hung  over  his  eyes,  which  were  rivetted  on  thos^  of  his  dead 
xnasten'    The  tumult  seemed  neither  to  distract  the  attention,  or 
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<Kange  the  attitude  of  the  mourner,  absorbed  by  the  object  to  which 
.i^e  clung^     Bonaparte,  struck  with  the  piteous  spectacle,  stopped  hia ' 
liorse,  called  his  attendants  around  him,  and  pointed  out  the  subject 
of  his  speculation.     *«  The  dog,"  savs  Bonaparte,  "  as  if  he  had 
Icnown  my  voice,  removed  his  eyes  from  .his  master,  and  throwing 
them  on  me  for  a  moment,  resumed  his  former  porture ;  "but  in  that 
momentary  look  there  was  a  mute  eloquence  beyond  the  power  of 
language;  it  was  reproach  with  all  the  poignancy  of  bitterness."— r- "^ 
Bonaparte  felt  the  appeal;  he  construed  the  npbraidipgs  of  the  ani-' 
mal  into  a  comprehensive  demand  of  mercy ;  the  sentiment  was  irre- ' 
sistiblc;  it  put  to  flight  every  harsh  and  hostile  feeling  5  Bonaparte 
gave  orders  to  stop  instantly  the  pursuit  and  carnage. 

*  The  barbet'dog  and  Bonaparte  have  been  assgciated  ^  my  mincjl 
ever  since  I  heard  the  story ;  and  were  I  to  be  the  negociator  for 
peace,  I  should  send  with  my  dispatches  to  every  cabinet  tjie  portrait, 
of  the  littfc  dog  at  the  battle  of  Castiglione.*    Vol.^  ii.  p.  i88. 

<\ 

Up6n  the  whole,  though  the  present  volumes  ate  unequal, 
they  are  possessed  of  no  small  entertainment;, and  their  merit  we 
were  frequently  reminded  of  by  the  pleasure  they  excited  in  the 
perusaL 


Art.  IX. — An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters,     By 
Richard Ktrwan^  Esq. F.R,&.S.isfc.  ivo.  'js.  Boards.  BTtmncr.   . 

That  cursory  readers  may  not  be  misled  respecting  our 
author*s  object,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  attend  t^  the  tjitle. 
It  is  an  *  Essay  on  the  Analysis,'  pointing  out  the  general  cpn-' 
tents  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of 
^alysisg  them,  so  as  to  discover  their  various  impregnations.^ 
It  appeared  to  him  *  that  a  genetal  method  of  detecting  the  con- 
tents of  mineral  waters  was  a  proper  appendage  to  the  method  of 
•distinguishing  mineral  substances  in  their  solid  state.'  The 
mote  immediate  advantages  were,  -the  power  of  imitating  them 
when  wailting,  and  of  ascertaining  the  efFects  of  many  sub- 
stances in  small  quantities  largely  diluted:  the  remoter  ones  were 
the  discovery  of  substances  existing  at  great  depths,  and  of  the* 
principles  from  which  they  are  probably  derived.  Much  has 
i)ccn  already  done  in  this  way  by  Bergman,  who  has  iaught  phi-. 
Igsophers  to  discover,  with  mm^ite  precision,  the.jcontents  of 
mineral  waters;  but  even  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  science 
ojf  analysis  has  been  greatly  improvc;d,  and  Klaproth,  Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  Wcstrumb,  Black,  Pearson,  and  Garnet,  have  in- 
structed us  in  the  use  of  many  new  tests,  ha^e  improved  the 
appKct^tion  of  those  ahready  known,  occasionally  limited  their- 
,  -vse,  and  informed  us  how  to  determine j  with  precision,  th.e 
proportion^  of  bodies*  iiiseparable.  .  In  the  manipulation  each*; 
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hai   greatly   improved   on   his   predecessor,    and   Mr.  Kitwan 
has   collected   the  accumulated  experience  of  many  yesrrs   of 
scientific  investigation  since  chemistry  has  been  in   a  highly 
Nourishing  state,  atid  in  many  respects  has. added  to  the  com- 
mon stock.     Wc  have  only  to  wish  that   some   diligent  and  . 
industrious    chemist   v.^6uld    collect-  also   the   particular   facts 
hithcirto  wcU  .ascertained.-  We  have  at  present  only  the  v^^ork 
of  Dr.  Monro,  of  which  we  cannot  speajc   highly,   nor  is  it. 
any  disparagement  to  an  author  that  he  could  not  anticipate 
wnat  was  discovered  at  a  future  period.   We  need  only  mention 
that  this  compilation  was  made  more  than  thirty  yealrs  since, 
•vt'heil  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters  was  imperfectly  understood, 
when  the  purity  of  the  tests  v/as  little  attended  to,  and  their  cf-* 
fccts  only  partially  comprehended. 

The  substances  usually  found  in  mineral  waters,  Mr.Kirw^n's 
fitst  object,  are,  aerial  fluids,  acids,  alkalis,  earths  and  neutrals, 
sulphurets  and  soaps,  bitumen  and  extractive  matter.  Hepatic  air 
he  styles  supcr-sulpburated  hydrogen  v  and  watei*  will  take  up 
of  this  last  froni  -I  to  |  of  its  bulk,  if  warm,  and  with  agitation 
much  more.  Nearly  the  whole  weight  is  sulphur.  With  less  of 
this  inftammabie  it  is  called  a  hydro-sulphuret  or  hepatulc,  and,: 
when  united  only  to  the  point  of  saturation,  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen. What  our  author  observes  on  the  proportion  of-  lime 
capable  of  being  dissolved  in  a  given  quantity  of  pure  acidulated 
water  merits  .  particular  attention :  it  appears  to  be  much  greater 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The  last  section  of  associated^ 
salfS  \ve  shall  transcribe  entire. 

*■  The  forUowing  observations  are  intended  merely  for  geological 
purpose's,  to  enable  us  to  conjectare  fropi  what  substance's  mineral 
sjyifitigs  derive  their  origin, 

*  I.  Aerated  lime  and  seknite  most  frequently  accompany  each 
pthen     .  - .        '         '    \       '  . 

^  i..  Aerated  pagnesja  is  always  accompanied  by  aerated  lime,  but  -. 
not  v'iCt  versa. 

♦     '3.  Aerated  soda  is  generally  accompanied  with  Gla^iber  and  com- , 
mon  salt,  but  not  vice  versa,  x  > 

^4.  Epsom  is  most  commonly  accompanied  by  Glauber,  or  ^ele* 
flte,  or  both,  but  not  Ju/Vtf 'u^rj/?.  > 

5.  Vitriol  of  iron  and  alum  are  commonly  associated. 
■^  6.  Common  salt,  anless  attended  with  soda,  is  j^lways  so  with  sct 
lenite. : 
.  *  7.  Selenite  is  found  in  most  springs,  and  accompanies  all  salts, 
(except  soda,)  when  both  are  in  any  nptal^le  proportion^         '       ,      ' 

*  8,  Mwated  magnesia  iff  most  cc^mmrpnly  found  Witjr  comtnon 
palt,  \i\ti.  ni)t  vkt  versa'r  it  is  also  often  fo^ind  with  Epsoip. 

«  9.  Muriated  lime  ia  ali?ip8t  alwsrys  accpmpaai^d  with  commoa  salt^ 

pence  it  appears  to  me  th^  most  mineral  springs  derive  their  im- 

'  pcjgpttjpns  either  frq'^a  argilKtej  singly,  pr  argiUites  xnis^cd  witU 
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^uTpRur  or  pyrites;  But  I-  forbfear  to  enlarge,  Sefe  sevm^  probable  andf 
inge?iiou8  conjectures  on  this  subject  in  Bergtnan^S  Erde  kug^w  Bes- 
cbpib,  $  75f  and  j  Bergfn,  207  ;-  3-  Bergm.  a!6a— 3^;  and  t  Elap- 
roth,,  344,      That  Epsom  and  comffton  salt  decompose  e^ch  othar>- 

"\^hen:  some  degrees  under  the  freezing  point,  whence  Glauber  and 
jnuriated  magnesia  originate,  iias  been  remarked  by  Gren,  in  the  fourth    - 

^  volume  of  his  Journal,  pv224-/  But-thify  re-act  <3^'«acli  oilier  in  a 
higher  temperature,  as  I  have  expeiieneed/     p.  ^^,  , 

Mr*  Kirwan  n^yit  ^considers  the  tests  of  different  airs ;  of  acids 
and  alkalis;  of  aerated  eartiifraad  metal%  vp^arti^uhiriy  of  ironv 
of  the  varkms  acld^  in  combination ;  ind  oi  the  difficrcnt  earths; 
The  t^st*  of  combinations  in  general  follow^  viz.  of  &iiJphafes> 
muriate,  aid  nitrats:  and,  in  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  there  is 
an  extent  of  chemical  knowledgej^  a  precision  in  its  application^. 
'  a  minute  arrangement  of  the.  various  circumsta^ices,  which, 
though  of  less  importance,  /  are  nevertheless  essential  to'  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  truly  astonishing.     This  part,  however,  ^ 
aslmit^i  neither  of  analysis  nor  e^t tract.-   The  latter  W£>uld  be  truly 
to  produce  a  brick  as. a  specimen  of  ahou^e-. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  incompatible  salts.  Mr.,Kirw^n  sup- 
posed that,  having  detected  any  given  salts,  it  would  be  ea'§y  to 
«ay  what  others  would  laot  be  found,  as  mimy  would  decompose, 
those  already  discovered.  It  appeared/  however,  that,  when 
largely  diluted^  their  mutual  actions  did' not  take  place.  The 
fourth-  chapter,  *  on  t\ie  external  and  physical  properties  of 
water,'  is  too  carious  to  be  overlooked:  we  shall  tiaascyibe  it 
almost  eujtirc* 

*  But  of  afl  the  physical  properties  of  mineral  waters,  the  moat'  im- 
portant, with  respect  to  their  analysis,  is  their  specific  gravity:  on  thisr  ' 
therefore  I  shall  make  some  remarks. 

'  Though  the  lightest  waters  are  generally  the  most  pure,  yet  this 
happens  only  when  they  are  also  void  of  smell  and  taste,  far  hepatifc 
waters  are  often  specifically  lighter  than  the  purest  distilled  water.  ' 
Thus  Andrea  found  the  water  of  the  sulphureous  spring  of  Limmer 
lighter  than  distilled  water,  2  Crell.  Beytr^  p,  207 ;  as  did  Brockman 
that  of  Rensdorf,  5  CrelL  Beytr.  p.  4-61-  This  water  it  is  tru(i  is  also 
bituminoiHU 

*  The  heaviest  water'  pf  which  I  met  any  account  is  that  of  , 
the  lake  Asphalt  pr  Dead  Sea.  Lavoisier  found  it  1,2403,  and  that 
it  contained  44*4  per.ceut.  of  saline  matter,  of  which  6,25  parts  were 
<:ommon  salt,  and  38,15  were  muriated  lime  and  muriated  magnesia, 
Mem.  Par.  1778,  p.  69.  The  lightest  is  that  of  the  fountain  of 
Envie,  near  Turin,  its  specific  gravity  is  i',ooOo.  It  contains  no  fixed 
air,  and  8  pounds  of  it  contain  about  0,5,  of  a  grain  of  aerated  lime,^ 
Mem.  Turin,  17S8,  p.  84^  The  specific  gravity  of  waters  thrit  abound 
in  fixed  air  is  very  difficultly  obtained,  as  they  constantly  emit  bub- 
bles. It  should  not  be  attempted,  unless  in  tem.peratures  below  50*?, 
ais  fivcn  the  weakly  impregnated  often  sparkle  at  60^.     According  to 
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Bergman,  water  fidly  saturated  with  fixed  air  at  the  temperature  of 
36®  weighs  o,OQi5  more  than  distilled  water. 

*  There  is  a  method  of  conjecturing  the  quantity  of  salt  in  1000 
parts  of  a  saline  solution  whose  specific  gravity  is  known^  which,  haw- 
ever  inaccurate,  is  yet  useful  in  many  cases,  as  th^  error  does  not  ex- 
ceed I  or  2  per  cent,  and  sometimes  not  ^v^n  equal  i  per  cent.  It 
consists  simply  in  substracting  1000  from  the  g^ven  specific  gravity 
expressed  in  whole  numbers,  and  multiplying  the  product  into 
1,4.  It  gives  the  weight  of  the  salts  in  their  most  desiccated 
state,  and  consequently  freed  from  their  water  of  crystallization. 
The  weight  of  fixed  air  must  be  also  included;  thus  a  solution  . 
of    common   salt  having  its  specific   gravity   1,079.      -^   ^'^  ^^ 

difference  with  looo  is  iii2«'and  79X  i>4  =  110,6  then  1000  grains, 

=••79 
&c.  of  such  solution  contain  110,6  of  common  salt;  and  in  effect, 
Brisson  found  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  salt  in  16  of  water  to  have  its 
•  specific  gravity  I1O79;  ^ere  18  ounces  of  the  solution  held  2  of  salt, 
howas  18',  2:iiooo.iii. 

^  Again,  Brjsson  found  a  solution  of  6  ounces  of  salt  in  16  of  water 
to  have  its  specific  gravity  1,2038.     This  solution  must  thierefore 

have  weighed  22  ounces.    Therefore  1000  grains  of  it  should  contain 
120J       '  "> 

272,2  and ^^ and  203  X  1,4:5=284.     The  error  here  is  1,2  percent. 

*  Brisson  found  a  solution  of  2  ounces  of  nitre  in  1 6  of  water  to 
have  its  specific  gravity,  1,0702  ;  then  if  18  ounces  contain  2  of  salt, 
1000  should  contain  iii.  The  difference  in  this  case,  is  70,2,  which 
multiplied  into  1,4  gives  98,28,  the  error  is  not  1,3  per  cent. 

*  In  his  table  we  also  find  that  a  solution  of  2  parts  Glauber  in  16 
parts  water  had  its  specific  gravity  1,0438;  consequently  1000  parts 
;pf  the  solution  would  contain  1 1 1.  The  difference  here  is  43,8,  which 
multipEed  in^o  1,4  gives  61,32;  and  in  effect  Glauber  contains  about 
half  its  weight  of  water  of  crystallization,  in  which  case  1 1 1  would 
be  reduced  to  ^^^^  f  and  when  he  dissolved  4  parts  Glauber  in  16  of 
water,  he  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  i  ,079.;  and  if  20 
jcontaio  4,  1000  should  contain  200.  Th)s  difference  is  79,  'which' 
multiplied  into  1,4=:  1 10,6,  which  expresses  the  weight  of  the  desic-' 
^ated  salt  with  Httle  error.  I  have  compared,- in  the  same  manner, 
the  specific  gravities  and  weights  of  the  solutions  of  soda,  vitriols  of 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  and  find  the  errors  in  computing  froni  this 
rule  equally  inconsiderable. 

*  I  have  also  examined  and  compared  the  proportions  of  common 
9alt  in  several  of  the  solutions  of  that  salt  of  whiclj  the  specific  gravity 
is  given  in  the  Pjiil,  Trans,  for  the  year  1770,  p.  349,  and  found  the 
quantities  given  by  the  above  rule  tolerably  near  the  truth. '  I  se-. 
{ected  this  salt,  as  the  proportion  of  it  taken  up  by  water  in  tempe- 
ratures  between  46^  and  ^^^  differ  insensibly  from  those  taken  up  at 
temperature  fSo^ol-  0i^,  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the 
salt  there  employed  contained  some  portion  of  muriated  magnesia, 

'  Otherwise  one  part  of  salt  could  not  be  held  in  solution  by  two  of 
water^  whicL  occasions  in  some  instances,  namely,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  salt'i^  considerable,  a  deviation  of  about  2  per  cent,  from  tl^c, 
jrule. "  *      ".       ••     '      <  •  •/ 
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*  I  must  also  re^uark  that  the  specific  gravity  of  salts  in  their  con- 
crete 8tat€  must  always  be  lower  thair  that  which  the  saline  par^ 
ticles  possess  when  dissolved;  because  in  their  concrete  state  number- 
less vacuities  intercede^  between  the  saline  particles,  which  in  a  great 
measure  vanish  or  subsist  no.  longer,  when  the  particles  are  seyered 
from  each  other,  as  they  are  when  in'a  state  of  solution ;  moreover  th^ 
more  dilute  the  solutiou  is,  the  more  minutely  must  these  particles  be 
divided,  and- consequently  retain  fewer  vacuities,  <  and  consequently 
must  be  specifically  heavier. 

*  rience  it  is  that  salts,  before  solution,  elevate  water  to  a  muck 
greater  height  than  after  solution,  as  Dr.  Watson  has  observed,'pJ  331; 
and  thus  found  that  vitriol^ted  tartarin,  whose  specific  gravity  before 
solution  was  2,636,  had,  when  dissolved,  its  specific  .gravity  raised  t» 
5,272,  though  the  cause  of  this  jphaenomenon  did  not  then  occur  to. 
him.'     p,  145. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  part  is  on  the  state  of  salts  irrwater. 
In  estimating  the  weight  of  these,  the  best  *  hydro-analists'  have   ! 
considered  them"  in  their  crystallised  state,  a  method  which  our 
author  has  clearly  shown  to  be  ihipropen  \ 

The  second  part  of  this  most  valuable  work  is  on  the  methods 
of  analysing  mineral  waters.  Mr.  Kirwan  shows  that  neither  tests 
nor  evaporation  can  be  depended  on  for  a  variety  of  convincing 
reasons.     The  new  method  is  that  at  present  usually  employed. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  existence  and  quantity  of 
elastic  fluids,  and  next  to  examine  solid  and  liquid  ingredients.  * 
Among  the  former  he  first  investigates  the  aerated  substances, 
^nd  then  the  water  wholly  de-aerated.  The  acid  impregnations 
are  first ' attended  to;  and  then  the  saline,  whether  alkaline, 
metallic,  or  earthy,  which  are  precipitated  by  different  substances 
according  to  their  nature,  and  their  proportion  ascertained  by 
the  filter.  The  peculiar  nicety  of  these  trials,  and  the  dexterous 
arrangement  oi  the  successive  analysis,  demand  oUr  sincerest  ap- 
plause. The  following  method  proposed  by  Gren,  of  augment- 
ing and  depurating  the  common  salt  in  brine  waters,  deserves 
more  general  notice  than  it  may  often  obtain  in  scientifirc  works. , 
We  shall  therefore  transcribe  a  part  of  it.     ^  . 

*  Mr.  Greo's  method  is  founded  on  the  following  experiments: 

*  I .  If  60  grains  of  slacker-lime  be  dissolved  in  as  much  muriatic 
.  acid  as  is  requisite  to  saturation,  and  1 2o  of  -desiccated  Glauber  in  a 

S^ufficiency  of  water,  and  both  solutions  mixed  and  agitated,  the  salts 
will  decompose  each  other,  and  selenite  and  common  salt  be  formed. 
{Note,  however,  that  the  lime  in  this  experiment  was  somewhat 
aerated  aud  contained  water,  otherwise  it  would  require  for  its  satu- 
ration more  vitriolic  aeid  than  is  contained  in  120  grains  of  desiccated 
Glauber.)       '  .... 

*  2.  Let  240  grains  of  aerated  magnesia  be  dissolved  to  saturation 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  diluted;  to  which  add  150  grains  of 
slacked  lime  diluted  with  water,  and  240  of  dry  effloresced  Glauber ,^  ' , 

'  and  let  them  be  agitated;  after  sometime,  and  frequent  agitation,  the 
.  lime  decomposes  the  ^uriated  magnesia,  but  the  piuriate.d  lime  thuf 
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formed  is  in  its  turn  immediately  decomposed  by  the  Glauber,  and 
ifommori  salt  and  sclenite  formed;  thus  the  magnesia  is  left  smglc,  and 
itost  of  the  sclenite,  as  being  little  soluble,  falls  with  it,  and  both  may 
be  filtered  off.  The  theory  of  this  operation  is  hot' rightly  "given  by 
Mr.  Gren;  for,  according  to  him,  the  lime  decomposes  the  &lauber, 
(which  is  not  true  in  temperatures  below  200°)  and  then  the  alkaj\ 
of  the  Glauber  decomposes  the  muriated  magnesia;  the  former  state- 
ment seems  therefore  more  jusf. 

*  Hence  jmprovemenlts  may  be  made  in  the  five  following  cases: 

*  I.  If  the  brine  contains  common  salt  and  muriated  lime  only,  in 
auch  case  the  addition  of  Glauber  is  necessary,,  as  more  common  salt 
vi  produced  and  also  sclenite,  which  being  scarcely  soluble,  scarce  any 
rtmains  in  the  solution,  but  is  deposited,  and  forms  what  is  called ' 
«ehIott.    ,  /  - 

*  2.  If  the  brine  contain  bissides  common  salt,  alsa  Glauber  an^ 
iHuriated  magnesfe,  in  such  case  lime  only  need  be  added,  zt  muriated 
Erne  will  be  fbrmled,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  Glauber,  and  thu^ 
selenite  and  pure  magnesia  precipitated.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Glauber  and  muriated  magnesia  cannot  stand  together  in  the  same 
water  unless  in  inconsiderable  proportions.  See  the  direct  eixperimqnts 
of  Comnette,  Mem.  Par.  1778,  p.  338.  And  in  such  proportions 
<Jven  muriated  lime  and  Glauber  may  co-exist,  as  I  have  already 
shewn;  and  see  Mem.  Par.  1778,  p.  342.  However,  if  the  muriated 
magnesia  be  in  eon sidef able  proportion,,  and  that  c-f  Glauber  incon- 
siderable, the  addition  of  Hmc  is  useful. 

*  3.  If  the,  brine  contain  (gammon  salt,  Epsom^  and  muriated  mag- 
nesia only,  then  an  addition  of  both  Glauber  and  lime  will  be  pro^et; 
the  lime  is  wanting  to  decompose  the  Epsom,  and  the  Glauber  and 
iime  are  wanting  to  decompose  the  miuriated  rnagftesia,  and  prevent 
the  permanent  existence  of  muriated  lime,  which  would  be  as  hurtful 
as  the  muriated  magnesia.  '  * 

*  4.  If  the  brine  contain  only  common  salt,  muriated  lime,  and 
muriated  magnesia,  here  also  both  lime  and  Glauber  must  be  added ; 

.  the  Kme  to  decompose  the  muriated  magnesia,  and  the  Glauber  to  de- 
compose the  muriated  lin^  thus  formed,  and  convert  it  into  selenite. 
iGkuber  alone  would,  indeed,  decompose  both  the  muriats,  but  then 
Epsom  would  be  formed,  which  is  difiiculUy  separated  from  common 
salt.  ,      . 

,  ,*  5.  If  the  brine  contain  common  salt,  Epsom,  muriated  magnesia, 
and  Glauber,  then  the  additioti  of  lime  onh'-  wdiild  be  suMeient,  if  the 
Glauber  were  in 'sufficient  proportion,  otherwise  some  should  be 
added.       '  '  ' 

*  To  these  we  may  add  the  case  in  which  common  salt  and  Epsom 
only  are  found,  and  then  the  addition  of  lime  singly  is  useful;  and  the 
case  in  which  common  salt  and  an  aerated  alkali  ai*e  found,  in-  which 
case  the  mixture  of  other  brine, containing  earthy  muriats  or  sea-water 
is  proper.*     j*.  258. 

The  use  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  precipitating  some  Jjalts  and  dis*- 
solving  others,  is  not  generally  known,  Mr.  Kirwan  h?.s  attended 
to  this  subject  very  particularly,  and  secm*ed  it  on  a  firmer  basis 
than  th^t  on  which  it  had  been  left  by  his  predecsssQrs,  At  the 
end  are  the  following  tables;     . 
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.  /  Table  L  O:^  tW  t|ttaimtk»  of  mH:  aeid  m  add  Ik^iwrs  of  differenli 
speciiic  gravities,      v 

*  11.  Of  the  quantities  pF  acid  absorbed- by  varieHs  bases*. , 

*  III.  Of  the  quantities  qf  each  bases  absorbed  by  acids. 

*  IV..  Of  the  proportion  of  ingredients  in  neutral  salts. 

*  V,  Of  the  length  in  feet  of  a  column  of  air,  &c.  in  temperatures 
of  from  40*^  to  73*^,  and  undei*  different  barometrical  heights  of  from  2tf 
to  $0,2.'      f.2f6:  ^ 

As  wfe  cannot  adA  ta  etnr  foriner  commendatkmaref  tfiis  work^ 
or,  by  any  commendation »,  to  Mr.  KirwaH's^cbaaractet,  ^e  shaiF 
conclude  wifh  wishing' that  his/hcakh  andf  lei<su7e  may  toabie 
him  3tiU  further  to  enHghten  and  aisrtruct  the  world  of  trade  atid> 
science.  • 


Art.X. — Pcenis  en  various  Occasions;  *with  TranslaAons  from 
Authors  in  different  Languages »  By  tie  Rev^W^tio/Iiery  senior 
Fel/o*iv  of  Trinity  Cll/ege,  CamMdge.  2  Vols.  fiw.  lis.  sewed. 
Cadell /j«^  Davies.  1800.  y  . 

1  HESE  pdems,  written  in  ttmes  of  affluence  and  happir- 
ness/  says  Mr.  Collier,  *  are  published  in  those  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent condition.'  We  shcrald  hare  thought  this  decbrition  Jiad 
\  beer^  advanced  fot  the  purpose  of  mitigatmg  the  severity  of  cri- 
ticism, had  we  not  found  in  the  Same  page  in  which  it  Occurs 
a  different  account  of  the  state  of  tlie  author's  mind:  who, 

*  — ^more  than  indiifpreRt  a^  to  the  applause  or  censure  of  those  who 
know  him  only  by  these  printed  poems,  is  withoijt  anxiety  as  to  the 
judgement  which  they  may  deserve >  and  has  little  wish  as  to  their 
dispersion,  but  as  far  as  the  profits  may' tend  to  alleviate  the  burthens 
which  were  the  causes  of  uhcir  having  been  committed  -to  fhe  press.* 
,  Vol.  i.  p.  V. 

We  must  cpnfess  that,  on.tbe  ;^erosal  of  thiis  passage  of  the 
preface,  we  were  disposed  to  augur  not  very  favourably  of  the 
work.  The  avowal  pf  indifference  as  to  the  fate  of  poetical  at-i 
tempts  is  generally  the  result  of  affectation,  and  the  prelude  to 
tinkling  dullness  and  nonsense*  Havii^,*  however,  taken  courage 
to  proceed  to  the  perusail  of  Mr.  Collier's  poems,  we  were  agree-i 
ably  surprised  to  find  most  of  them  impressed  with  the  genuine 
marks  of  genius  and  taste..  He  is  freqiiently  inspired  by  that 
ardent  enthusiasm  ^which  breathes  all  the  soul  into  the  animated 
Jine ;  his  imagination  is  vivid,  7m.d  his  diction  correct.  In  form-? 
ing  so  large  a  collection  of  poetical  compositions,  npt  Originally 
'  intended  tor  the  inspection  of  the  public  eye,  many  of  whicn 
also  seem  to  have  been  written  oh  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  it 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  that, mafiy  of  them  are  of  inferior. 
merit.  The  elegies  are  for  the  most  part  tedious  and  insipid, 
yhey  al?oun4  with  the  trite  and, usual  subject  of  loveLpor  can 
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thicy  cren  here  boast  the  style  of  a  painter  from  nature,  but  a^ 
hibit  mere  copies  from  Tibullus  and  Hammond.  That  small 
department  of  the  first!' volume  which  he  entitles.*  Ejctractsfrom 
Originals/  we  think  might  well  have  been  spared.  The  new 
song  entitled  *  Poor  Mag/  is  poor  indeed;  and  we  doubt  much 
whether  the  dirty  subject  of  the  concluding  poem  of  the  first 
volume  is  compensated  for  by  tha  humourous  burlesque  with 
which  the  said  subject  is  treated. 

After  these  animadversions,  however,  w^,  with  pleasurc> 
Hasten  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  laying  before  our  readers  a 
few  specimens  of  a  happier  manner.  And 'we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  present  them  with  a  *  Song  to  Rosalba/- which  combines 
sin  interesting  union  of  tenderness  and  elegance; 

'    <  In  vain  would  Love  bewail  the  pow'r 
Of  Absence,  with  repeated  sigli—. 
Fancy  cai>  cheer  the  lonesome  hour, 
And  make  me  think  Rosalba  nigh* 

~  *  In  vain  would  Absence  interpose 

Its  bar  to  stop^^the  balmy  kiss —  ,         , 

With  transport  still  Remembrance  glows, 
/And  give&  again  th'  extatic  bliss. 

<  In  vain  Remembrance,  now  severe, 

Would  weep  for  joys  too  bright  to  last— «i 
Hope  says,  and  wipes  away  the  tear,  * 

The  future  shall  exceed  the  past, 

*  Ip  vain  would  Hope,  impatient  grown, 

The  reins  to  Doubt  and  Terror  yield-^ 

Unshaken  Trust  ascends  her  thrctoe. 

And  bids  Hope  re»t  behind  her^hield^    _ 

<  By  Trust  secure;,  now  Rapture,  fir'd^ 

Displays  aloft  her  glittering  wings, 
'  And  Agathon,  by  Love  inspired. 

Thus  to  his  best  Rosaba  sings.*    Vol.  i.  p.  4r» 

The  '  Hymn  from  an  Inscription  on  a  Mummy'  we  do  npt 
hesitate  to  characterise  as  truly  sublime. 

•   STROPHE. 

^  <  Farewell!  and  may  the  friendly  gate 

Of  bright  Osiris  joyfully  receive 

Thy  winged  soul,  which  hasfes  to  leave    ' 
Its  earthly  Toad,  to  meet  a  purer  state! 
-     .    May  the  three-fold  Powers,  whose  charg^ 
Is  fix'd  to  guide  tli*  irrevocable  barge, 
Convey  thee  safe,  with  gentle  hand. 
Where  the  decrees  of,Fate  command  | 
.  May  He,;  who  walks  with  step  unseen 
Thro*  "vast  creation's  paths,  op  thee  bestow 
*A  hfe,  unlike  to  that  which  mortals  know^ 

Unbounded  and  serenei  -  /         _^ 
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0  Apis1  and  thou' Rstydivincf"  ■/    ' 
yffho  giv*st  the  Sun's  prolific  beam  to  shine! 
Accept  o*ur  prty'r,  ' 

And  let  thy  care- 
Thro'  ev'ry  change,  attract  hi*  steps  to  turti 

To  that  celestial  urn,  *    " 

Froni  whose  transparent,  unexhausted  Source^   , 
Above,  below;  in  earth,  in  heav*n. 
Wherever  life  or  lighf  is  giv*n. 
The  stream  of  blessing  rolls  its  ample  course ; 
There,  watch'd  by  Hemphta's  sleepless  eye, 
L^t  Contemplation's  silent  pow'r 
Seraphic  slumbers  round  himshcrw'r, 
•  ,  And  charm, his  soul  with  fancied  extasy; 

'     '  Then  let  him  wake,  and,  with  astonish'd  view. 
Find,  'ipid  the  blessed  choirs,  Sleep's  glowing  image  true! 

•   ANTISTROPHE. 

*  Still  may  he  live  the  life  above. 
In  mingled  essence  with  his  God  supreme, 
Nor  Contemplation  drop  the  theme 
.  Of  truth  and  m^rcy,  gratitude  and  lovel 

Far  be  aU  the  pow'rs  malign,  ,  / 

Who  dread  the  sight  of  Thoth's.terrific  sign; 
The  cross,  with  potent  circle  crown'd. 
The  mystic  hierdiph  profound. — 
'  But  see !  they  stop— they  fear — ^they  fly—     ^ 
Loud  in  their  ears  the  name  portentous  rings-— 
Hush'd  is  the  rustling  of  their  murky  wings,  . 

Drown'd  their  funereal  cry. 
^  When  ev'ry  stain  of  mortal  clay 
/Thy  intellectual  vase  hath  purg'd  awa^, 
Link'd  to  the  chain 
Which  holds  the  train 
Of  fritndly  spirits  in  thy  purer  skies, 

Great  Hemphta,  let  him  rise. 
May^no  inferior  joys  seduce  his  view 
.    From  thow  which,  in  his  blissful  sphere, 

Enchant  his  eye,  delight  his  ear,  ' 
Nor  taint  the  fragrance  of  thy  heav'nly  dew ! 
i  Still  may  his  soul  keep  watchful  guard;' 

I  And,  gaining  wings  of  firmer  flight. 

Aspire  to  some  superior  height, 
.   •   '       Some  pearer  zone  of  more  intense  reward— 
i  ^   Wings  which,  extended  wide,  in  bright  array. 

With  endless  motion  move,  nor  feel  their  strength  decay!     . 

*   EPODE. 

^  *  Let  ev'ry  pow'r  of  his  enlighten'd  soul 

In  beatific  trance  be  join'd 
To  that  supreme  transcendent  kiind. 
His  ardent  center,  his  triumphant  goal: 
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Let  no  eitfitbly  ataws  »v<e 

:Erpi»(fpi;il  desire  pft^  w-ilch  die«^ 

The  reptile's  ^bj^ctfiji^y,  ; 

To  cloud  the  patji,  #r4im  die  ^c 

;?Whi6h:l^»eg:ii  l^.ceuks^ire   -         . 
Of  Heav'n*8  .deiceading  ray ! 

iP«t  in.tbe,darik,ftby^,^<iTOe,    ^  - 

When  round  at^-jbjiae  the  ftp-^i^id  liasjTollfd, 
And  new-born  ^g^  ^th^ir  Jong  train  uofpld^ 

If  tD,  tiiU  «ftrth'8  cgfTiUpted  fiUipe 

lie  «w»t  retURii,  by  Face's  behest, 

Oh !  free  'from  eskcth  pollu^e^  stsun. 

May -Chis  Jbis  daa*Jt  reee^  reaoain. 
And  friendiy  pow'rs  prt^tect  the  haujie  of  rest  1'  Vol. i,  p.  65. 

W.t  wish  our  limits  would  permit  m  to  transcribe  die  *  Hymn 
from  theiEugubine  Table,'  which  breathes  a  no  less  animated 
strain  than  the  poem  just  recxted.  Bat  we  must  reserve  space  for 
an  extract  from  an  'Elcjgy  on  tbeRcpoyery  from^n,  Illness/  which 
we  are  in  duty  bou»d  to  ^except  from  the^eneral  cena^e  we  have 
advanced  on  Mr.di>]Jder'^e^orts  in  thi«  ^e(:ies  of  composition. 

*  Ye  fost'ring  gdesi  which  thro*  the  temper'4  air, 
Around^rae  sport  on  arpmat jewing, 

Whatjoy  to  hear  your  wanton  flight  declare 
Stem  Wintef  yieldiilg  to  the  birth  of  Spring! 

^ .  Hail-^oac^  Sun !  <K>n.Qei^'d  in  clouds  no  jfnove, 
'     "U^ge  ©p'aing  rays  ^heii^  genial  vigour  dart* 
I  feel  tihy  Wvanaath  myidJAtter'd  pow'rs  re^topce. 
And  aid  the  pulses  of  «ny  laboring  ibeaj»t. 

*  Nor  t)we  I  less  to  Thee,  whose  milder  beams.  .., 
From  storms  secure,  now  cheer  the  gloom  of  night. 

While  Thought  in  rapture  o'er  my  fancy  streams, 
Inspir'd  by  Silence,  and  thy  virgin  light, 

*  The  forcie  of  Nature,  jii  her  r^sji^g  charnas, 
By  all  with  grateful  ardour  is  cowfest; 

t         But  most  their  hearts  the -soft  endbantmentwamis 
Wh6m  Pain  ajid  pale  I^ise^se  i.5i.ve  lon^  opprest. 

*  With  rapture  them  each  spreading  branch  inspires. 
Whose  iredd'ning  buds  the  promised  leaves  reveal; 

Their  thoughts -each  shrub  and  gaudy  flow'ret  fires. 
And  in,  their  hfe  returning  life  they  feel. 

*  To  them  the  lark,  while  poisM  in  air  aheiloats. 
Their  ^preaeiit  bliss  records  in.  wildest  strains; 

To  them  the  nightingale,  in  plaintive  notes. 
Tells  th^  sad  story  of  .their  fowner  pains. 

<  With  eag«r  steps,  at  dawn  of  .riskg  day. 

They  meet  the  sun  on.  someaspiriiig  liial. 
Or  watch  «t  eve  the  moon's  serener  ray,  \  \ 

Confus'dly  trembling  on  some , secret  rill. 
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*  Such. are  the  ]0y».which,  sickness  past,  we  know, 
Joys  health  perpetual  knows  not  how. to  taste: 

O -fickle  state  df  happiness  below! 
i        When  in  possession  all  our  ]i>lisa  we  waste« 

'*  O  tell,  ye  wretches!  at  whose  bed,  like  mine. 

Sickness  hath  fix*d  her  melancholy  stand, 
Tell  the  distress  it  is  in  pain  to  pine, 

Nor  feel  the  pressi^re  of  Sleep's  do  why  hand; 

*  To  count  the  hours  which  limp  on  leaden  feet, 
Or  in  wild/phi;enRy  their ^wift  flight  to  lose; 

To  glow  in  flames  01  life-exhausting  heat, 
Onnek  in  torrents  of  .feint,  chilly,  dews; 

*  Or,  when  at  last  the  dire  distemper  flies, 
And,  wearied  out,  we  quit  the  loathsome  bed. 

With  nerves  unbrac'cl>  and  languid  looks  to  rise. 
Doubtful  among  the  living  dr  th€  dead; 

*  To  feel  the  powers  of  memory  impaired. 

Our  senses  torpid,  our  attention  weak^ 
To  dread  their  sight  who  most  our  love  hav^shar'^I, 

More  childish  grown  than  ere  We  learn'd  to  speak.  ' 

*  Yet,  when  is  -roan  so  wretched,  or  so  blest^ 
Tbat  no  mischance <»n/W<wnd,  or  comfort' cheer? 

Midst  €ill  the  languors  of  my  panting  breast, 
Some  gentle  rounds  approajgh  my/  trembling  ear; 

*  ^Tis  Mira's  voice— a  voice  whose  sc^othhng  pow^r 
Might  still  the  ravings  of  a  frantic  mind, 

Or  hush  the  sorrows  of  the  mournful  hour,      *  '  ' 

'    Which  seeks  that  gcnnfort  it  des^jiiirs  to  j8nd« 

*  Let  Grandeur  act  the  flattered  patron*^  part,  '^ 

Protection  give  to  raise  itself  a  name, 
Great  in  the  treasure  of  a  feeling,  heart. 
Friend  to  the  wretched  is  thy  iiabler  fame. 

*  G -gentlest  fair  one!  my  true  thanks. receive. 

Still  in- this  heart  thy.  kindest  aid  shaJUive; 
And  if,  as  mortal,  thou  art  doomed  to  grieve. 

May  some  fond  friend  thy  own  soft  comfort  give  \* 

Vol.i.  p.  119. 

The  seccmd  volume  of  this  M^ork  consists  of  trasislations  (rosn 
ryarious  authors  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spani^ 
languages.-— »Li  the  selection  of  hjs  subjects  Mr.  Collier  h^s 
shown  much  tasfc;  and  his  trau^latioos,,  so  far  as  we  have.cpna- 
pared  them  with  the  originals,  are  e^tecuted  with  fidelity, sod 
spirit.    ,  *    ^ 
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Art.  ^.--rMemorta/  to  tie  Managers  $f  the   Ro^al  Injirmai^d 
By  J  antes  Gregory^  M.  Z>.  Is^c.  4A?.    Edinburgh.     1 800. 

Art.  XII. — Ansnxjrer  for  the  junior  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons'  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Memorial  of  Dr.James  Gregory, 
Professor  of  the' Practice  of  Physicy  isfc.  ^vo.  4s*  6d*  Longman 
and  Reels.  1 

Art.  XIII. — Remarks  on  the  present  Mode  of  Chirurgical  Attendance' 
in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh ^  submitted  to  the  Consideration 
oft%e  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  there ^  by  James  Arroty  Member  qf 
the  College,  ^to,     Edinburgh. 

Art.  XIV. — Hints  tending  to  refute  th^  Objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  the  present  System  of  Chirurgical  Attendance  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  at  Edinburgh.    By  an  Old  Sturgeon.  8w.  Edinburgh. 

We  have  collected  the  titles  of  all  the  works  which  have 
reached  us  relating  to  this  singular  dispute,  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  at  one  glance,  and  in  a  short 
compass.  By  the  charter  of  incorporation  of  the  managers 
of  the  infirmary,  this  institution  is  to  be  attended  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  ^  and  some  of  the  niost  skilful  surgeons.'  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  plan  has  been  altered  by  mutual  consent,  and 
the  infirmary  is  attended  by  two  physicians,  chosen  for  life,  or 
during  good  behaviour.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  institution 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  opposition  to  the  establishment  5  for, 
even  in  Is^bpurs  of  love  and  humanity, ,  unhappily  there  are  op- 
posite parties,  as  anotlier  hospital  was  attempted  by  the  surgeons. 
Their  plan  was,  however, 'abandoned,  and  five  hundred  pounds 
given  to  the  present  institution,  apparently  to  induce  the  ma- 
nagers to  tsJiQquish  the  restrictive  clause  respecting  the  surgeons* 
attendatnce;  'for  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  acted  upon^ 
This  Dr.  Gregory  calls  a  bribe,  and  undoubtedly  it  comes  in  a 
questionable  shape.  These  are  the  leading  and  fundamental 
facts. 

•  Dr.  Gregory,  as  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  3 
manager  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
mode  of  attending  the  hospital,  by  every  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  for  two  months  each,  is  highly  disadvantageous  to 
the  patients,  particularly  as,  from  Ae  increasing  nuinber  of  sur- 
geons in  Edinburgh,  the  attendance  is  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  junior  members.  How  ij:  is  possible  to  expand  this  idea 
through  more  than  200  quarto  pages  will  not  easify  be  conceived  1 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  wire-drawn,  twisted,  and  hammered 
•  out,  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways;  but  this  is  the  whole  sub- 
stance.    The  object  then  we  shall  first  examine. 

We  have  not  been  for  many  years  acquainted  with  Edinburgh. 
When  we  were,  surgery  was  certainly  in  no  very  cultivated 
state:  the  surgeons  were  the  apothecaries;  arid  the  practice  of 
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]^hysic  claimed  more  of  their  attention  than  that  of  surgery. 
This  was  Usually  attributed  to  the  plan  6f  attendance  on  the  in- 
firmary being  so  short  that  no  improvement  could  well  be  made ; 
dnd  the  private  practice  was  consequently  ingrossed  by  a  very  few 
individuals  of  superior  talents  as  sUrgeons,  and  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  this  individual  department.  If  surgery  be  now  in  a  more 
improved  state,  it  cannot  be  owing  to  the  two  months'  attendahce 
at  the  infirmary,  but  to  other  causes.  The  principle  remains 
the  same.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  with  the  apologist  for  the  junior 
surgeons,  Mr.  John  Bell,  that  a  surgeon  should  be  dextrous, 
quick-sighted,  and  possess  a  steady  hand, — qualities  not  com- 
patible with  age,  for  men  usually  retain  tliese  qualities  till  at 
least  forty-five  or  fifty,  and  the  question  relates  to  men  perhaps 
kss  than  twenty-five.  In  reality,  gentlemen  of  this  period  are 
not  usually,  in  large  cities,  intrusted  with  capital  operations  or 
cases  of  importance,  and  they  should  not  be  intrusted  in  the  in- 
firmary. They  have  indeed  a  power  of  calling  in  the  assistance  of 
age  and  experience;  but  twenty-five  and  upwards  is  alone  the  age 
W  confidence!  Practitioners,  who  will  speak  plainly,  must  in  gene- 
ral confess  that  they  doubted  their  own  abilities  more  after  thirty 
years'  experience  than  after  three.  In  short,  the  plan  is  radical- 
ly *bad/  and  has  been  found  so;  nor  do  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Arrot, 
and  the  anonymous  author  before  us,  wish  to  conceal  this 
opinion,  as  they  propose  different  modifications  of  it. 

If  Dr.  Gregory,  however,  valued  his  own  peace,  we  think  him 
impolitic  in  this  attempt:  if  he  wished  to  attain  the  character  of 
an  able,  comprehensive,  writer,  he  has  been  very  unsuccessful. 
A  more  diffuse — ^in  manyjplaces  a  more  inelegant  style,  and,  in 
general,  one  less  ^  germaine  to  the  matter,*  we  have  seldom  seen. 
On  this  occasion  we  could  have  wished  for  close,  sober  argument, 
not  the  trite  witticisms  and  merry  stories  of  a  jest  book:  calm 
persuasive  reasoning  and  a  conciliatory  manner  might  have  been 
more  successfully  adopted  than- sneers  or  irritating  inuendos* 
But,  above  all,  for  the  professor  of  tlie  practice  of  physic  in  the 
first  medical  university  in  Europe  to  confess,  and  almost  glory 
in,  a  total  ignorance  of  surgery,  is  highly  disgraceful.  This  con- 
fession we  must  examine  more  closely. 

The  limits  of  physic  and  surgery  are  uncertain.  The  subject 
is  the  human  body;  and  the  object  of  the  practitioner's  inquiries,, 
its  diseases.'  We  sho'uld  suspect  that  no  man  can  well  know  one 
part  without  understanding  the  whole,  because  the  line  is  with 
such  difficulty  drawn,  that  the  one  subject  is  either  at  first  near- 
ly allied  to  the  second,  or  is  implicated  in  it  shortly  after- 
ward. From  the  first  moment  the  -case  becomes  a  surgical  one  . 
"  the  object  is  removed  from  the  focus,  and  grows  gradually  more 
confused  if  the  practitioner  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  lat- 
ter sciente.  But  will  a  practitioner  of  twenty-five  years  say  that 
he  never  sees  obscurely  in  a  science  truly  medical  ?  la  reality^ 
,    CRiT.^REv.Vol.XXXLi^^^.i8ox.  P 
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'there  is  much  more  obscurity,  because  less  tangibility,  generally 
apeaking,  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  The  practitioner  un- 
acquainted with  surgery  must  have  the  surgeon  constantly  at  his 
elbow,  and  dares  not  stir  a  step  without  at  le^st  Eo,  if  not  Meo 
and  Areo.  Though  this  may  be  very  easy  in  Edinburgh,  we  hold 
it  to  be  *  the  very  stuff  of  conscience'  that  the  sanae  principle 
sliould  be  adopted  for  the  physician  of  the  Orkneys,  -  of  Nortli 
Wales,  or  the  north  of  Ireland.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  suspected  by  Dr.  Gregory  to  be  empyema,  where  the  fluc- 
tuation could  be  felt,  the  physician  had  happened  to  know  that, 
in  such  a  case,  if  the  trocar  were  not  used,  a  caustic  or  an  issue 
would  have  drained  off  the  matter  \  by  I^is  own  confession  the 
patient's  Hfe  would  have  been  saved*.  We  have  saved  many  in 
this  way,  where  there  was  no  opportunity  o{  consxiixmg  Jive  and 
forty  surgeons.  Suppose,  for  instance,  once  more,  a  tumor  were 
observed  in  the  abdomen,  with  little  or  uncertain  fluctuation.  It 

.  might  be  the  accumulation  of  a  gelatinous  fluid,  a  dropsy  of,  the 
ovarium,  a  suppuration  of  the  liver,  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum,  a  schirrosity  of  the  omentum,  or  pregnancy.     Nq 

,  surgeon  is  at  hand,  or  no  one -whose  judgement  is  to  be  depended 
"Upon.  T^he  patient  must  sink,  or  a  trocar  be  plunged  into  the 
hepatic  abscess,  the  inflamed  peritoneum,  or  tlie  gravid  uterus. 
Unfortunately  we  have  witnessed  each  error  j  but  we  know  not 
that  the  practitioner  gloried  in  his  ignorance  of  surgery.  Let  us 
turn,  however,  to  something  more  pleasing  than  censure. 

The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Gregory^s  Memorial,  where  s«rgeon$ 
and  surgery  are  not  concerned,  has  afforded  Us  the  highest  satis- 
faction. There  is  an  accuracy  of  discrimination,  a  pleasantry  of. 
remark,  and  an  aeutencss  of  perception,  Which  has  greatly  de» 
lighted  us^  One  circumstance  properly  noticed  by  Mr.  Joha 
Bell  we  shall  enlarge  on.  *  We  must  throw  out  a  tub  to  the 
whale*  said  Dr.  Cuilen  once  to  Dr.  Goregory,  when  the  latter  was;, 
remarkii'rg  on  some  doctrines  of  the  former,  perhaps  more  curious 

,  than  useiui.  Those  acquainted  with  both  wilf  easily  understand 
this  reply :  those  who  partook  of  Dr.'  Gregory's  breakfasts,  and 
Dr.  Culien's  suppers,  who  remarked  the  diflercnt^tyle  of  con- 
versation, will  look  on  it  as  easy  pleasantry  to  avoid  discussigns 
which  might  not  have  an  amicable  termination*  But  it  may  be 
asked,  Is  tfc  implied  interpretation  tlie  true  one  ? — did  it  meaa 
that  some  trifling,  object  must  be  thrown  out  te  prevent  the 
student  looking  more  deeply.  We  think  not:,  young  minds. 
Dr.  Cuilen  might  have  tliought,  should  be  exercised v  and,  em- 
ploying them  to  appreciate  even  errors,  might  render  them  more 

-  capable  of  discerning  truth.     Dr.  Culleij's  system  was  deeply 

.  rooted  in  his  mind  ^  his  object  was  to  form  a  revolution  m  me- 
dicine,' and,  hp  has  succeeded.  Unfortunately,  on  the  continent 
Brown  has  supplanted  him  in  his  honours;  and  systems  truly 
e,ullenian,  a&..we  have  often  observed,^  are  attr&uted  to  Brown,. 
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From  the  works  in  aiiswer  to  Dr.  Gtegbry  we  shall  sdect  nos- 
thiflg.  The  ^old  surgeon,'  whose  pamphlet  we  believe  has  ndt 
been  gr&atly  circulated,  is  a  powerful  antagonist,  and  his  plan 
appears  a  judicious  one.  Mr.  Bell's  is  a  lively  and  pleasant  reply, 
paAaking,  however,  of  the  professor's  wordy  diftuseness;  and 
Mr.  Arrot's  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  attendance  also  ^ 
claims  attention.  Qn  this  part  of  the  subject  we  cannot  enlarge, 
and  shall  conclude  this  dull  article  by  a  passage  or  two  from  Dr* 
Gregory's  Memorial,  which  may  perhaps  leave  our  ^readers  in  a 
better  humour  than  they  are  at  present,  and  more  prpbably  be 
better  pleased  than  if,  like  ourselves,  they  had  been  compelled  to 
the  drudgery  of  perusing  the  whole-^— Nrj-rriot  ouk  KraciVy  &c.  ' 

*  The  true  odium  mediciim  approaches  nearer  than  any  thing  else 
known  in  human  nature  to  the,  genuine  odium  theologicum.  It  has  even 
been  doubted  by  competent  judges  which  of  the  two  is  the  worse;  for 
though  physicians  have  never  yet  carrjed  the  joke  so  far  as  to  bum 
ialive  their  adversaries  whom  they  could  not  convert,  as  Dominican 
monks  and  others  used  to  do  very  successfully  with  their  obstinate 
Opponents,  yet  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  reserve  and  delicacy 
on  the  part  of  out  faculty  has  proceeded  more  from  want  of  power 
than  from  any  want  of  good-will  to  the  work.  It  is  certain  at  feast, 
that  at  one  time,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  they  fairly  tried  it,  and  that  they  had  well  nigh  succeeded  . 
in  their  attempt. 

*  There  can  be  nq  doubt  that  the  inveterate  rancoUr  of  medical  men 
in  all  their  professional  dis^tes,  i5  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  "  the 
fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into 
the  world,  and  all  ouf  woe,"  or  of  spme  degenerate  bastard  sort  of  it, 
which  is  every  where  met  with,  and  seems-  to  produce  effects  almost 
as  bad  as  the  genuine  poison.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  medical  knowledge  it  is  easy  to^get  a  mouthfuh,  and  very 
difficult  to  get  a  bellyful,  it  being  in  such  general  request;  and  still 
more  remarkable,  that  the  smallest  portion  of  it,  so  small  a  portion  a9 
to  elude  all  pbservation,  often  produces  more  violent  and  worse  effecta^ 

^  than  the  largest  quantity  of  it  that  any  persqn  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  procure  for  himself.  In  some  constitutions' the  effects  of  a  small 
particle  of  it  are  more  ridiculous  than  dangerous,  the  patient  only 
prattling  foolishly  and  acting  absurdly  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  not 
becoming  mischievous  or  outrageous.  In  other  constitutions,  the  ef- 
fects of  a  small  mouthful  of  that  unlucky  fruit  aire  much  more  alarm- 
ing than  those  of  deadly  nightshade;  or  the  strongest  Scotch  whisky ; 
the  patient  ijot  only  talks,  and  writes,  and  acts  absurdly,  and  sopie- 
times  outrageously,  but  quarrels  implacably  with  all  who  differ  from 
him  in  opinion,  especially  with  his  own  professional  brethren. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  much  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred 
of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  tneory  and  practice  of  physic  for 
more  than  2000  years,  is  absolutely  useless,  and  unworthy  to  be 
known  but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  or  a  miserable  example  and  ward- 
ing of  the  worst  errors  to  which  we  are  prone.  A  large  propoHian 
of  those  writings  consists. of  controversies  genei-ally  carried  on  with 
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the  bitterest  animosity.  Though  I  an  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
-the  particulars,  I  know  in  general  that  the  same  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  writing?  on  the  theoi-y  and  practice  of  surgery/     p.  217/ 

We  trust  that  this  declaration  is  not  *  the  tub  to  the  whale/  to 
divert  them  fjrom  reading,  and  to  turn  their  exclusive  attention  ta 
the  professor.  If  they  will  trust  one  who  has  at  least  read  as  much 
as  Dr.  Gregory  himself,  they  will  not  think  the  proportion  so 
large;  and  these  disputes,  useless  as  they  are  in  their  objects,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  physicians  to  facts,  and  occasionally 
furnished  some  very  valuable  observations. 

A  picture  of  a  man  of  eminence  drawn  by  his  own  hund  is  al- 
ways Valuable,  and  we  shall  present  that  of  the  memorialist,  by 
himself,  without  a  comment. 

*  And,  **  Who,"  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  ♦*  i^  this  Drawcansir, 
who  sets  all  his  professional  brethren  at  defiance,  and  treats  their 
opinions,  and  controversies,  and  observations,  with  such  contemptuous 
freedom?  Is  he  an  empiric  or  a  dogmatist?  What  are  his  dogmas  ?**^ 
The  questions  are  very  pertinent,  and  may  easily  be  answered,  thusr 

*  He  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever. will  be,  either  an  empiric  or 
a  dogmatist.  He  would  have  been  a  keen  dogmatist,  but  that  he 
found  at  least  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred  of  medical  dogmas  were 
false,  and  many  of  them  stark  nonsense.  He  would  have  been  a  de- 
termined emjrir'-c,  but  that  he  found  at  least  ninety-nine  in  the  hundred 
of  empirical  facts  were  as  false,  and  more  thani  that  proportion  of  their 
remedies  as  insignificant,  and  as  dangerous  as  any  of  the  dogmas  of 
their  opponents.  Of  course  Tie  now  lives  a  sad  outcast  from  both 
parties,  just  like  a  man  excommunicated  as  an  atheist  by  a  congrc- 

'  gation  of  fanatics,  and  expelled  as  a  fanatic  by  a  roy?d  academy  oif 
atheists.  He  is  made  of  the  same  stuff,  and  put  together  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  men,  and  of  course  in  all  probability  is  neither  wiser 
nor  better  than  they  are.  Far  from  being  more  placid  and  tractable,, 
he  i{j  more  irascible  and  obstinate  than  most  men ;  and  if  he  had  ever 
engaged  in  medical  disputes,  would  -probably  have  been  as  violent,  as 
'absurd,  as  implacable,  and  as  ridiculous,  as  any  of  his  predecessors  q^ 
cotemporaries.  He  has  such  a  genius  for  quarrelling  with  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  that,  without  even  the  pretence  of  any  difference  in 
medical  opinions,  and  purely  on  account  of  certain  differences  in  mo-  . 
rality,  he  has  quarrelled  with  some  of  them  irreconcileably,  and  re* 
fused  ever  again  to  consult  with  them ;  "first  telling  them>  in  the 
plainest  possible  terms,  the  reason^  of  that  unalterable  resolution ;  Just 
to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  or  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as^we 
reskd  of  in  Gil  Bias.  He  knows  accordingly  that  some  of  his  profes- 
eional  brethren  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him  hanged;  and  he  would 
not  reniain  very  long  inconsolable  if  the -apotheosis  of  some  of  them 
were  performed,  or  if  they  should  perform  it  themselves,  in  that 
ignoble  manner.  He  Iw*  taught  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  piiysic 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh. for  four  and  twenty  years,  without  once 
throwing  put  a  tub  to  amuse  the  whale.  He  never  thought  he  had 
ingenuity  enough  to  tnake  such  a  tub,  or  dexterity  enough  to  maiiage 
^TRhy  of  the  numbwilcss  ready-made  tubs  which  were  floating  aroynil 

'      ■  '  .  '  ^. 
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^im.  He  observed,  to  his  great  comfort,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
take  tha^  trouble;  as  the  whale  has  always  found  some  tub  to  amuse 
Jtsclf  withal,  and  has  never  yet  shewn  the  smallest  inclination  either  to 
swallow  or  to  overset  him  and  his  little  .bark.  As  he  never  did,  nor 
iever  intends  to  do  it  any  harm,  he  is  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  the 
whale.  He  has  not  had  -wisdom  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  all 
disputes  and  controversies,  even  in  science ;  and  in  those  Vv-hereSn  he 
has  engaged,  he  has  been  abundantly  acrimonious  5  as  his  opponents 
^probably)  wifllje  ready  to  certify  uponoathi  or  if  they  should  not, 
it  is  of  little  consequence:  the  fact  may  "be  established  without  tlieir 
help,  or  in  spite  of  them.  But  hitherto,  notwithstanding  all  tempta- 
tions, and  provocations,  and  plenty  of  bad  examples,  he  has  escaped 
the  folly  of  any  medical  disputes  or  controversies;  not  by  any  su- 
periority of  understanding,  for  he  knows  that  men,  much  wiser  and 
abler,  and  more  learned  than  he  is,  have  fallen  into  that  folly;  but  by 
his  strong  sense  of  ridicule,  which  on  that  point  was  to  hin^  irresistible. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  was  admitted  behind  the  curtain,  and  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  medical  drama.  Having  acquired  a  little  notion 
of  some  other  sciences,  and  of  science  in  general,  before  he  engaged  in 
the  study  of  physic,  he  was  from  the  first  both  mortified  and  enter- 
tained ^"ith  the  contrast  which  he  saw^  He  soon  perceived  that,  with 
T€«pect  to  ph'ysic,  each  successive  age  had  much  more  trouble  to  un- 
learn the  bad  tiian  to  learn  the  good  of  those  which  went  before  it, 
and  still  more  to  di^inguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  which  it- 
self produced*  After  two  and  thirty  of  tjie  best  years  of  his  life  spent 
in  learning,  in  teaching,  and  in  pract^ing  physic.  He  has  found  much 
to  confirm,  and  nothing  tcf  shake  that  untavourable  opinion  of  his  own 
profession,  and  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  taught  and 
practised  it.  Being  a  great  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Democritus,  he 
thinks  it  much  wiser  as  well  as  pleasanter,  to  laugh  than  either  to 
<:ry  or  be  angry  at  such  things:  and  as  he  would  have  thought  it  in 
others;  so  in  himself  he  would  think  it  perfect  Quixotism,  and  tnUy  a 
kind  of  knight-errantry,  to  attempt  to.  set  every  body*  right ;  knowing 
well  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  chooses  to  be  set  right.  He  would  as 
soon  /think  of  building' a  magnificent  dwelling-house  on  the  Goodwin 
sands,  as  of  building  his  fame  on  a  work  of  medical  i:£asoning  or 
medical  observation;  even  if  literary  fame  were,  what  it  is  not,  the  ohief 
object  of  his  ambitioij.  He  never  could  propose  to  himself  either  honour 
or  advantage  in  telling  fifty  of  hiscotemporaries  and  500  of  his  pre- 
decessors^ though  in  the  civilest  manner  and  only  by  implication,  that 
they  were  knaves  and  fools>  liars  and  quacks,  or  inl)eing  told  the  same 
in  equally  civil,  or  perhaps  in  plain  terms  by  many  of  his  cotempo- 
raries.  He  never  had  the  vaaity  to  suppose  that  his  talents  were 
greater,  or  that  his  efforts  would  be  more  successful  in  medical  science 
than  those  of  many  hundreds  of  his  cotemporaries  and  many  thousands 
of  his  predecessors,  or  to  think  that  any  addition  which  he  might  make . 
to  It  could  bear  a  sensible  proportion  to  the  whole  stock  even  of  real 
medical  science.  He  has  studied  medical  systems,  and  reasonings,  and 
-observations,  till  he  was  sfck,  and  tried  many  dozens  of  boasted  but 
very  useless  remedies,  till  lie  was  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing;  But 
far  from  exclaiming  "  All  is  vanity,"  and  giving  up  tLj  point  in 
jdespair,  his  chief  object,  both  in  the  teaching jand  in  the  practice  qi 
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JAysJc,  has  been  to  separate  the  little  that  he  found  true  and  useful 
rom  the  vast  mass  that  he  found  erroneous  and  useless,  or  worse.  He 
tnows  many  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  ret^ded 
^he  progress  of  medicine,  and  many  of  the"  causes  which  ha<e  pro- 
duced the  worst  corruption  of  it.  He  is  convinced  that  none  of  these 
are  hopeless,  and  is  confident  that  the  science  of  medicine  will  yet  " 
make  great  and  happy  progress.-     p.  221. 

Dr.  Gregory's  remarks  on  an  author,  with  whom  we  were  not  > 
highly  pleased,  are  truly  ridkulousj  hut  we -shall  trespass  too  far, 
and  *  manum  de  tahuldn 


Art.  ^N .-^Reflections  on  the  late  Augmentations  of  the  English 
Peerage :  to  nvhich  are  addedy  a  short  Account  of  the  Peers  in  the 
Reign  of  ^leen  Elizabeth ^  and  a  Catakguc  of  all  the  Knights 
created,  in  that  ill^str^ous  Reign,     %vo.    y.  6d,     Robson* 

1  HE  author  of  these  Reflections  views  the  additions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  !^nglish  peerage  during  the  sway  of  the 
present  niinister  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  which,  though  we 
may  upon  the  whole  think  it  to  be  excited  v^'ithout  sufficient 
reason,  seems  to  arise  from  an  anxious  desire  that  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  British  government  should  be  preserved  in  a^ 
due  equilibrium.  A  few  passages  from  thd  publication  will 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  argument. 

<  The  addition  of  62  to  the  peerage  is  within  a  fraction  of  a  third 
of  the  whole  number  which  existed  so  lately  as  1780.  I  am  by  no 
means  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But,  if  it  be  doubted  whether  there 
be  any  violent  evil  from  this  great  alteration  of  the  system  of  the 
fconstitution,  yet,  as  there  is  no  apparent  good  in  it,  we  may  surely 
be  allowed  to  hesitate,  and  enquire  how  far  it  may  be  wise  to  intro- 
duce such  a  striking  change,  without  some  importunate  and  decisive 
cause :  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  made  an  engine  of  alarming  corruption 
in  the  hands  of  any  minister.  It  is  a  Inre  for  the  country  gentlemen, 
on  whose  independence,  before  the  bauble  of  a  coronet  was  univer- 
sally dangled  within  their  grasp,  the  best  hopes  of  the  puiity  of  par- 
liament were  placed.  Who  is  there  now  that  has  not  seen  his 
neighbour,  originally  his  equal  or  his  inferior,  dressed  up  in  robes  of 
ermine,  and  converted  into  an  hereditary  senator  ?*     p.  7. 

*  So  large  has,  been  the  nuifiber,  and  so  indiscriminate  the  selection, 
of  peers,  within  these  thirteen  years^  that  I  have  met  with  few  coun- 
try-genUemen  of  any  tolerable  fortune  who  have  not  thought  them- 
selves qualified  for  the  honour,  and  felt  their  envy  excited  by  the  pro- 
motion of  some  less  meritorious  acquaintance. 

*  Formerly,  a  county-member  was  a  plain  .independent  country- 
gentleman,  of  large  fortune  and  ^ntient  descent,  jsvhose  manners, 
whose  habits  of  life  and  ambition,  wrere,  of  all  others,  most  removed 
and  averse  .from  the  influence  of  a  court,     Nqw,  a  ^ounty-merpb^if . 
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-•eems  nothing  more  than  the  insipid  dependent  of  a  miniater,  whoj 
after  serving  his  allotted  time  in  parliament,  Almost  of  course  expects 
.to  obtain  a  coronet  as  the  wages  of  his  servility.  What  a  lamentable 
change  !  from  the  most  manly,  the  most  respectable,  of  public  cha- 
racters, to  the  most  contemptible  I  The  rich  stores  and  activity  of  a 
well-furnished  mind  we  canrfot  expect  in  such  a  one !  To  be  servile, 
^  therefore,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  world';  to  6e  cprrupt  with- 
out ability;  to  have  the  will  to  be  wicked,  without  the  power  to  be  ' 
successful  I  is  surely,  of  all  characters,  the  subject  of  the  highest 
scorn]'     p,  9. 

Sorae  of  these  observations  are.  unquestionably  well-founded  ; 
and  the  minister  who  greatly  augments  the  number  of  peers,  by 
u  profuse  and  indiscriminate  recommendation  to  the  honours  of 
nobility,  cannot  be  said  to  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of^the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  constitution.  The  peerage 
ought  never  to  be  conferred  as  the  reward  of  pettifogging  ser- 
vices ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  antiquarian  squeamishness  that 
is  disgusted  with  new  families,  we  care  not  how  frequently  ^such 
honours  are  bestowed  on  those  individuals  who  have  eminently 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  brave  defence  of  their  country, 
or  by  the  rvise  exposition  of  its  laws-  The  following  reiTiarks 
on  a  description  of  legislators  who  have  assumed  the  distinction 
of  men  of  business  are  worthy  of  attention ;    , 

■*  In  every  parliament  within  my  short  memory,  I  have  seen  th^  number 
augmented  of  bu«y,  intriguing,  pert,  low  members,  who  without  biith^ 
eduiration,  honourable  employments,  or  perhaps  even  fortune,  dare  to  . 
obtrude  themselves,  and  push  out  the  landed  interest  from  their  seats 
.  in  the  house  of  commons,  because  they  are  more  fitted  for  the  dirty 
work  of  an  election,  than  a  tnafl  whose  habits  of  life  and  studies  have 
rendered  him  too  refined  for  such  a  purpose.  Whence  arises  all  this? 
The  wise  barriers  that  separated  the  ranks  of  society  are  thrown 
down ;  and  a  man,  who  thirty  years  ago  would  scarce  sit  down  in 
your  company,  now  thinks  himself  as  well  qualified  for  a  meinber  of 
parliament  as.  yourself — and  true  it  is,,  that  he  is  better  qualified  far 
the  election  job-  When  he  gets  into  the  house,  perhaps  he  may 
know  a  little  more  of  some  of  the  ordiwary  routines^ of  business  than 
a  man  of  education  ;  he  may  calculate  the  partial  operation  of  a  tax 
or  two ;  and  perhaps  give  a  tolerable  account  of  tire  manufactures  of ' 
his  own  tov.m ;  yet,  can  he,  with  a  con^prehensive  eye,  survey  the  en- 
larged schemes  of  law  and  policy  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  the  hi- 
story of  nations  ?  Is  he  versed  in  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages  ? 
The  knowledge  of  such  people  is  like  ready'moncy ;  it  is  always  up- 
permost, it  is  always  at  hand ;  but  probe  them,  and  they  will  be 
.found  wanting:  there  will  be  nothing  at  bottom.'     p«  37« 

Our  author  also  complains  of  the  profusion  with  which  an- 
other respectable  species  of  title  has  been  granted. 

*  Next  to  the  total  annihilation  of  honours  and  distinctions,  there 
■is  nothing  which  revolutionists  so  much  desire  as  to  see  an  eijuality  m 
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their  distribution,  because  they  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  this  is  a  de- 
Btruction  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  creates  an 
absurdity  which  no  abilities  can  defend.  It  is  not  only,  therefore,  in 
the  higher  privileges  of  the  peerage  that  I  observe  with  regret  and 
sorrow  an  inattention  to  antient  rmes,  but  with  not  less  danger,  be- 
cause in  a  more  marked  degree,  in  patents  of  baronetage ;  a  title 
which,  perhaps,  was  originally  instituted,  without  much  Wisdom,  to 
feed  the  unpardonable  profusion  of  king  James ;  but  of  which  the 
evils,  whatever  they  weFC  in  the  first  institution,  have  been  much  in- 
creased by  a  very  wide  departure  from  its  first  principles.  The  whole 
order  was  designed  by  the  founder  not  to  exceed  200  persons ;  of 
which,  if  any  became  extinct  for  want  of  heirs  male,  no  new  crea- 
tions should  be  made,  even  to  fill  the  vacancies.  King  James  never 
exceeded  the  number,  except  by  four,  in  the  room  of  tne  same  num- 
ber who  were  elevated  to  the  peerage.  But  the  great  rule  was, 
^*  that  none'  should  be  admitted .  into  this  order,  unless,  upon  good 
proof,  they  were  men  for  quality,  state  of  living,  and  good  reputa- 
tion, worthy  of  it ;  and  at  the  least,  descended  of  a  grandfather,  by 
the  father's  side,  that  bare  arms,  and  ha^  also  a  certain  clear  revenue 
in  lands  of  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum."  They  who  are 
conversant  with  the  personal  history  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  read 
over  the  first  list,  vnUl  be  convinced  that  it  was  highly  respectable, 
and  that  these  requisites  were  strictly  complied  with.*     ,^-  41- 

*  In  the  present  reign  there  have  been  created  at  least  210  baro- 
nets, of  whom  7  have  since  been  raised  to  the  English  peerage,  and 
2  are  just  dignified  with  the  peerage  of  Ireland.*  Of  the  whole  cre- 
ation, flieref  ore,  from  its  institution  161 1,  about  723  have  become  ex- 
tinct, and  about  474  remain,  besides  63  who  are  English  peers,  14 
who  are  Irish  peers,  and  3  who  are  Scotch  peers. 

*  Of  the  baronets  created  in  the  present  reign,  about  7 1  have  been 
created  since  the  commencement  of  1784,  during  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  In  looking  over  this  last  list,  this  deviation  from  the  decription 
of  persons  for  whom  this  honour  was  originally  intended  is  particu- 
larly striking.  Of  these  71  persons,  not  more  than  20  can  be  consi- 
dered in  the  character  of  country  gentlemen,  even  in  the  widest  ex- 
tent of  the  term.  Ten  were  naval  commanders  ;  7  or  8  East-In- 
^dians ;  7  citizens ;  and,  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder,  courtiers 

and  placemen.  Amongst  many  of  these,  all  pretence  to  birth  is  to- 
tally out  of  the  question.  But  it  is  singular,  that,  among  the  twenty 
persons  to  which  I  have  first  alluded,  .tnough,  there  are  considerable 
landed  estates,  and  4  or  5  revivals  of  extinct  patents,  through  mar- 
riage, descent  from  female  heirs,  and  adoption  of  name,  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  of  that  acknowledged  superiority,  which  the  lineal 
heir  obtains,  when  time  has  added  its  sanction  to  the  permanent  union 
of  name  and  property.*     p.  43. 

With  whatever  difference  of  opinion  tjie  readers  of  this  pam- 
phlet may  view  the  Animadversions  of  the  writer,  they  will  all 
fee  gratified  by  a  number  of  curious  historical  anecdotes  relative 
tt)  me  British  peerage.       -  .  ,        .      . 
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Afcr.  ^XVL-^ji  Letter  to  the  Committee  for  raising  the  Naval 
Pillar  J  or  Mdnument^  under  the  Patronage  ^his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duie  of.  Clarence,  By  John  Flaxman^  Sculptor,  ^o.  2/. 
Cadell  and  Davies. 

1  HE  idea  of  erecting  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
our  recent  naval  victories  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
and  of  the  flourishing  state  of  its  arts.  Mr.  Flaxman  suggests 
that  a  colossal  statue  would  be  preferable  to  a  pillar  decorated 
with  maritime  trophies,  which  was,  we  believe,  the  original 
plan.  As  mere  spectators,  we  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  his  advice ;  for  we  have  already  a  vast  and 
beautiful  pillar  near  London  Bridge, — and  novelty  and  diversity 
ought  to  be  allowed  their  claims  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Flaxman  begins  with  paying  some  compliments  ^to  the 
committee  appointed  for  die  management  of  this  business :  he 
then  points  out  the  defects  of  the  other  plan  proposed. 

<  The  obelisk  deserves  to  be  noticed  first,  as  the  simplest  of  the 
uncient  monuments  that  has  been  proposed  for  imitation  in  the  pre- 
sent case ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  the  imitation  of  ancient  architec- 
tiire,  that  its  principles  and  characters  should  be  preserved,  because 
deviations  from  them  have  so  seldom  been  attended  with  success 
The  height,  then,  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  is  in  general  about  ten 
times  the  breadth  of  its, base,  which  being  mounted  on  a  pedestal  and 
plinth,  the  whole  height  could  not  be  less  than  twelve  diameters, — «  , 

proportion  much  too  slender  for  that  strength  and  j^ermanence  vi'hich 
the  monument  in  question  should  present ;  besides,  the  character  of 
the  obelisk  is  so  simple,  that  no  ornament  seems  capable  of  being 
harmoniously  united  with  it,  excepting  the  hieroglyphics  with  which 
it  was  charged  by  the  Egyptians. 

*  The  triumphal  arch  has  been  also  thought  on,  which  is  an  idea 
both  elegant  and  classical ;  but  which,  however,  is  liable  to  two  ob- 
jections:— First,  that  it 'cannot  well  be  covered  with  bas-relieves,  re- 
presenting the  engagements  it  is. intended  to  celebrate  like  the  an- 
cient arches,  because  sculpture  does  not  represept  shipping  with  ef- 
fect, and  our  great  victories  are  naval ;  but  chiefly  because  the  arch, 
consistently  with  a  beautiful  proportion,  cannot  be  raised  suliiciently  • 
high  to  make  a  distant  stately  object. 

*  The  column,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  equal  in  classical  autho- 
rity and  beauty  to  eithet*  of  the  former,  has  several  advantages  over 
them :  its  form  is  fitted  to  become  a  high  and  striking  distant  ob- 
ject, like  the  bbelisk,  v/ith  a  greater  bulk  and  firmness;^ it  is  more 
8im|>le  than  the  arch  ;  and  it  is,  besides,  capable  of  being  surmount- 
ed, surrounded,  and  defended,  by  such  statues,  twphies,  and  archi- . 
tectural  forms,  as  the  portraits  of  the  heroes,  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  records  of  the  national  prowess,  require;  thus  mak- 
ing one  great  harmonious  and  magnificent  composition. 

*  Other  farms  to  be  found  in  antiquity  might  be  suggested  ;  such 
as  the  meta  of  the  circus,  or  the  figure  of  a  temple  ;  but  tlie  column 
is  preferable  to  the  former,  as  being  better  suited  to  t!  e  ajcompaJii- 
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ment  of  other  architectural  forms,  and  sculptural .  explanation  ;  and 
the  latter  is  Kable  to  the  same  objection  with  the  triump&al  arch,  that, 
consistently  with  a  beautiful  proportion,  it  cannot  }>e  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  become  a  very  distant  object.  To  these  might  be  added  the 
Pharos,  as  a  high  and  distinguished  object  of  classical  authority,  al- 
though it  does  not  seem  preferable  either  for  beauty  or  utility,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  erected  in  or  near  London.'     p.  4. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  recommend  the  colossal  statue,  from 
the  celebrated  models  of  that  kind  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
woxid.  He  observes  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  statue  is  the 
expence,--»a  motive  which  ought  not  to  preponderate,  when  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and,  the  singular  advantages  which  are  ^ta 
^bc  commemorated,  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  column 
near  London  Br*dge,  he  says,  cost  14,500/.  a  sum  equal  to 
30,000/*  of  i|nodern  currency.  He. proposes  tliat  200,000  sub~ 
scriptions  shall  be  advanced,  of  five  shillings  each,  which  would 
make  50,000/*  and  would  be  sufficient  for  the  work,  if  govern- 
ment would  defray  the  expences  of  conveying  the  marbles  from 
diiFerent  parts  of  England.  This  material  might  indeed  be 
well  selected  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  for  many  excel- 
lent, kinds  are  found  in  each  country^  and  the  united  marbles 
would  form  as  it  were  a  symbol  of  general  contribution  to  a  na- 
fional  design.    The  pamphlet  concludes  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  The  summit  of  Greenwich  Hill  appears  to  be  the  best  situation 
for  the  naval  monument,  from  the  foUov/ing  considerations  :  the  gra- 
dation' of  scenery  from  the  Thames,  rising  with  the  fine  architecture 
and  porticos  of  this  great  naval  hospital  of  the  country,  continued 
with  the  high  ground  and  woods,  and  connected  by  the  Observatory, 
with  such  a  finish  would  afford  a  sublimity  of  prospect  not  to  be 
ccjualled  in  any  other'  place.  -  Besides,  its  vicinity  to  and  visibility  ift 
the  high  parts  of  London  and  its  environs,  to  the  south  and  east  it 
would  most  likely  be  seen  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  is  also  to  be  remem-^ 
"bered,  that  the  port  of  the  metropolis  is  the  great  port  of  the  wholq 
kingdom ;  that  the  Kent  road  is  the  ingress  to  London  from  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa;  and  that,  as  Greenwich  Hill  is  the  place 
from  whence  the  longitude  is  taken,  the  monument  would,  like  the 
first  mile-stone  in  the  city  of  Rome,  be  the  point  from  which  the 
world  would  be  measured.  '  •        . 

*  Besides  the  account  of  colossal  statues  given  by  the  ancient  au- 
thors sufficent  to  fill  a  volume,  and  of  which  stupendous  remains  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  and  Italy,  magnificent  works  of  this  kind 
have  been  produced  in  the  two  last  centuries :  such  are  the  figure  of 
St.  Charles  Boromaeus,  of  beaten  brass,  sixty-eight  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  forty-eight  feet  ten  inches  English  measure,  raised  by  the, 
Boromasan  family  in  one  of  the  islands  of  the  same  name  in  the  Mi^  ^ 
l"anese ;  the  statue  of  the  Pyranees,  built  of  .stone,  seventy-  feet 
high,  at  Prato,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Tuscany;  and 
x}i\t  bronze  Hercules  Farnese,  forty  feet  high,  standing  on  a  prodi^ 
gious  cupola  in  the  garden's  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,     The 
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Srst  of  these  statues  was  raised  in  honour  of  an  illustnous  kinsman» 
and  the  two  last  for  striking  objects  only.  At  the  §ame  time  that 
the  inferiority  of  the  purposes  above-mentioned  must  be  confessed,  in 
comparison  with  that  for  which  it  is  no"w^  proposed  to  raise  a  national 
monument ;  yet  ev^ry  one  must  consider,  with  admiration  and-  ap- 
plause; the  magnanimity  and  public  spirit  of  those  great  persons 
who  gave  such^encouragement  to  the  genius  and  industry  of  their 
country,  to  gratify  the  world  at  large;  ' 

*  I  shall  close  these  pages  with  my  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  G. 
J)ance  for  some  of  the  obs(jrvations  concerning  the  situation  of  the 
monument ;  as  also  for  the  first  hint,  that  a  colossal  statue  might  be 
ft  proper  subject  for  the  monument  itself.'     p.  13. 

There  are  three  plates.  The  first  represents  the  projected 
statue  of  Britannia  triumphant,  with  its  pedestal  and  basement, 
230  feet  in  height.  The  pedestal  is  proposed  to  te  decorated 
w^ith  portraits  of  the  king  and  the  naval  heroes,  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Duncan,  Nelson,  &c.  with  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the  four 
altars  at  the  corners  of  the  basenjents,  to  contain  the  names  of 
captains,  &c.  This  design  we  must  applaud  as  at  once  grafld 
and  classically  correct. 

The  second  plate  represents  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  the  sta- 
tue of  Britannia  on  the  hill  behind.     It  might  have  been  wished  ♦ 
th^t-  Britannia  had  been  centrical,  and  that  the  Observatory  had 
not  detracted  from  the  regularity  of  the  prospect. 

The  third  plate  exhibits  an  ancient  obelisk  column,  meta,  the 
arch  of  Titus,  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  the  temples  . 
of  Psestum. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  the  obelisk  as  insipid,  and  the 
meta  as  absurd,  for  the  very  term  denotes  a  boundary,  and  v/e 
do  not  wish  for  a  boundary  to  our  maritime  success.  The  tem- 
ple is  equally  absurd,  as  there  are  no  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  and 
inany  of  our  churches  ire  in  the  form  of  temples.  To  erect  a  / 
temgle  is  therefore  to  er^t  a  church,  an  idea  which  might  re- 
commend itself  to  the  pious,  if  regular  sermons  were  delivered 
against  the  horrid  practice  of  swearing,  so  common  among  our 
brave  seamen.  The  Pharos  is  also  appropriated  to  another  use  j 
and,  if  it  were  not  erected  in  a  situation  where  it  was  abso- 
lutely required,  it  would  be  a  just  object  of  ridicule. 

Only  three  proper  forms  can  therefore  be  indicated, — the 
triumphal  arch,  the  column,  and  the  colossal  statue.  A  tri- 
umphal arch  would  be  another  absurdity,  if  not  applied  in  its 
original  destination,  and  thrown  over  a  highway.  If  it  should 
be  placed  mid-way  on  the  principal  road  to  Portsmouth  no  ob- 
jection could  arise.  For  th€  representation  of  a  column  M;r. 
Flaxman  has  oddly  enough  selected  that  of  Antoninus  from  a 
poin,  whereas  the  celebrated  navai  column  of  Duillius  ought  to 
have  been  the  modeL    Upon  the  whole,  unacquainted  as  we  are 
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with  architects  and  statuaries,  we  prefer  the  colossal  statue  on 
account  of  its  novelty  and  puopriety.  ^ 


Art.  XVII. — Letter  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  composing  the  Com* 
tnittee  for  raising  the  Naval  Pillar^  or  Monument y  tmder  the 
Patronage  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence;  in  Ansiver 
to  the  Letter  of  John  Flaxman^  Sculptor^  to  the  Committee  on  that 
Suhject,  By  Alexander  Duf our y  Architect,  4/5.  is.6d.  Taylor. 
i8oo» 

X  HE  purport  of  this  letter  may  easily  be  conceived.  Mr» 
D«four  begins  with  obser\'ing  that  Mr^  IJlaxman  had  no  right  to 
publiiih  his  sentiments,  as  he  ought  to  have  submitte4  his  model 
to  the  committee  instead  of  laying  it  before  the  public.  We 
,jRUSt  dissent,  as  we  think  on  the  contrary  that  in  such  a  national 
iiesign  all  the  models  ought  to  be  published,  and  the  public  at 
large  constituted  the  sole  judge.  Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  censure 
Mr.  Fiaxman  for  what  he  calls  ^  his  strange  opinion.^'  We  see 
noihing  strange  in  the  opinion,  but  something  very  strange  in 
the  censure.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Flaxman's  remarks  on  the 
obelisk,  this  vnriter .  observes,  that  the  cl^ief  merit  would  be  in 
forming  a  beautiful  monument,  of  which  ther6  is  no  model  in  an^ 
tlquity.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  hardly  an  idea  can  be 
Nsuggested  which  is  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  a  garden  any 
form  might  be  followed  5  but  in  a  monument  of  great  expense 
and  national  glory  it  would  be  more  safe  to  adhere  to  known 
fnodels,  lest,  in  search  after  ideal  beauty,  we  should  sink  into 
real  barbarism,  and  erect  a  monument  which  may  please  the 
'fleeting  taste,  but  be  Yiewe4  with  contempt  by  a  more  eni- 
lightened  posterity.  Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  defend  his  obelisk 
with  great  wrath  and  all  the  zeal  of  ignorance  :  for  we  must  re- 
mind nim  that  the  Egyptian  obelisk  was  not  designed  as  a  form  of 
T>eauty  or  of  commemoration,  but  for  the  real  and  solid  purposes 
of  astronomy,  as  M.  Bailly  has  amply  demonstrated  in  his  Histpire 
de  TAstronomie  Ancienne.  He  shows  that  the  obelisks  were 
gnomons,  and  had  always  small  bowls  at  the  top  to  give  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  more  precisely,  by  which  means  the  meridian  " 
and  the  sun's  advance  towards  the  tropics  were  discovered.  If 
therefore  we  niust'haye  an  obelisk,  let  it  be  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  observatory. 

Mr.  Dufour  proceeds  to  defend  the  triumphal  arch  and  the  pillar, 
and  with  some  reason  to  object  to  the  ether  old  models  contained 
in  Mr.  Flaxman's  third  plate,  as  mean  representations,  and  not 
happily  chosen:  but  the  following  observations  dcser/c  morp 
rtotice.  ' 
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*  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  as  John  Flaxman,  sculptor,  has  had 
the  goodness  to  give  you  some  rules  for  judging  th€  drawings  of 
architecture  which  shall  be  presented, to  you,  I,  architect,  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  delivering  my  opinion  upon  the  model  which  he  offers 
to  the  public.    ^ 

*  Its  first  defect  is  the  want  of  any  character  of  a  naval  monument  $ 
for  the  little  boats  in  bas-relief,  on  which  are  placed  the  species  of 
ghosts  that  crown  the  busts  ©f  the  admirals,  can  produce  no  effect  at 
the  distance  necessary  for  viewing  his  monu^nent.  The  four  bomesor 
«tuds  at  the  angles  of  his  steps,  and  of  which  he  has  taken  the  idea 
from  his  antique  medal,  seem  as  if  placed  there  by  chance.  They 
answer  no  object  of  utility ;  and  the  square  ste^p,  which  lose  themselves 
in  these  circular  figures,  would  produce  a  very  bad  effect.  His 
pedestal  is  heavy;  its  parts  are  too  equal,  and  do  not  besides  afford 
four  places,  ^ell  marked,  to  receive  the  four  ipscripticns  which  ane 
absolutely  necessary.  His  figure  is  too  short ;  the  right  arm  is  badly 
designed,^  and  the  fantastical  helmet  with  which  it  is  set  off,  gives  to 
it,  at  first  sight,  the  look  of  an  Egyptian  figure. 

*  Were  his  monument  a  proper  one,  I  should  applaud  his  idea  of 
placing  it  on  Greenwich  Hill,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  Hospital;  but 
«uch  a  figure  would  overpower  and  tnake  an  edifice,  at  present  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  magnificence,  appear  to  a  disadvantage.  Of 
this  truth  he  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  himself;  for  after  having 
told  us  he  placed  it  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  in  his  drawing  he 
represents  it  at  the  bottom. 

*  Mr.  Flaxman  endeavours  to  persuade  us  that  a  colossal  figure 
exhibits  "  more  magnificence,  power,  skill,  and  surprise,"  than  a 
figure  of  ordinary  size.  This  is  a  proposition  that  involves  him  in  a 
question  v/hich  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  support  by  citzltions  from 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  &c.  He  should  have  reflected,  studied  nature  and 
the  heart  of  man  philosophically,  and  be  able  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  his  own  reflections. 

*  An  artist  may  raise  an  immense  column,  and  j^t  please  ;  for  what- 
ever some  architects  may  assert,  a  column  is  not  an  imitation  of 
nature ;  but  in  the  imitative  arts,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  every 
thing  that  outsteps  nature  too  far  surprises  without  plea,sing  us.  Na^ 
t Lire  herself,  when  she,  trespasses  beyond  her  ordinary  limits,  particu^ 
larly  in  the  human  species,  has  something  that  disgusts  as  our  surprise 
begins  to  abate.  The  giants,  even  the  best  proportioned,  astonish  us 
for  the  moment,  but  end  with  fatiguing  the  eye.  So  with  statuesj 
those  which  have  for  ages  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation,  are  not 
colossaL  These  are,  the  Apollo,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Gladiator, 
the  Laocobn,  &c.  All  these  approach,  or  only  exceed  in  a  small  de- 
gree, human  nature.  I  say  more.  Any  ordinary  sculptor  can  execute 
a  colossal  statue,  in  whii^h  every  thing  is  exaggerated,  outrey  and 
shewn  only  in  mass;  but  none  except  a  sculptor  of  genius  can  express 
in  a  statue  of  the  common  size,  the  forms  and  the  passions  of  human 
nature.  In  a  colossal  statue,  after  the  composition,  all  the  rest  is 
rather  the  business  of  the  n^asons  than  the  sculptor.  From  thence  i^ 
follows,  that  these  species  of  works  are  not  calculated  to  transmit  to 
posterity  the  merit  of  the  artists  of  a  nation.  They  afford  only  an  ide.4 
of  its  righcs. 
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214         '        t)ufour^s  Letter  in  Amwer  to  Ftaamafi* 

'  <  Mr.  Flaxman,  true  always  in  his  language  to  his  profession  of  Ik  ' 
sculptor^  **  considers  how  much  more  sentiment  and  interest  there  is 
in  a  fine  human  figure  that  can  possibly  be  produced  in  the  choicest 
piece  of  architecture."" 

*  It  is  certain  that  if  we  wished  to  represent  the  portrait,  the  figure^ 
or  any  memorable  exploit  of  a  hero,  a  statue  would  answer  the  intent 
better  than  a  pillar,  or  an  obelisk.  This  is  too  evident  for  argument. 
But  if  we  wished  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a  piece  of  architecture  is 
better  calculated  for  the  purpose  than  a  statue.  It  is  the  colhee  which 
now  gives  iis  an  idea  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  It  is  to  the  pillars  of 
Trajan,  Antoninus,  Pompey,  the  triumphal  arches  of  Constantine, 
Titus,  and  ,tTieir  inscriptions,  which  have  survived  so  many  ages,  that 
we  are  mdebted  for  the  memory  of  these  great  men;  while  their 
statues^  even  colossd,  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  ebony,  and  marble,  as  Mr< 
Flaxman,  or  his  friend  Pliny,  would  have  them,  have  be^n  almost  all 
despoiled,  melted  down,  burned,  mutilated,  or  broken.  The  few  of 
them  that  remain  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  leave  antiquaries  themselves 
doubtful  with  respect  to  the  great  men  whom  they  were  intended  to 
represent.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  a  monument  of  architecture  in 
which  the  talents  of  different  artists  rausi  necessarily  combine,  is  more 
durable  and  more  proper  than  a  statue  to'  transmit  to  posterity  the 
talents,  the  bravery,  and  the, riches  that  distinguish  the  English 
nation.  This  position,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  sufficiently  established; 
and  therefore  shall  not  trespass  on  your  time  by  urging  any  further 
arguments  in  its  support,  though  I  could  adduce  many.'     p.^13* 

'  Some  of  these  remarks  are  just,  and  others  extraneous.  As  a 
naval  monument,  Mr.  Flaxman  s  statue  should  have  borne  a  trident 
in  £he  right  hand,  while  the  left  should  have  reclined  upon  the 
prow  of  a  ship.  Perhaps  even  the  naval  crown  should  have  been 
substituted  for  the  helmet.  The  concomitant  emblems  ought' 
also  to  have  been  strictly  maritime;  and  we  must  indeed  advise 
the  artists  in  general  to  study  the  medals,  gems,  and  other  relics 
of  antiquity,  immediately  relative  to  naval  affairs,  as  a  necessary 
step  to  any  finished  design ;  for,  in  applauding  Mr.  Flaxman's 
idea,  we  did  noV  mean  to  include  tlie  smaller  parts  and  accompa- 
niments, which  are  susceptible  of  emblems  far  more  appropriated 
to  a  naval  monument,  ^fhe  other  objections  of  Mr.  Dufour  we 
must  regard  as  trifling  and  unworthy  of  notice. 
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POLITICS.,.-POLTTICAL  (ECONOMY 

Art.  1 8. — Thoughts  on  the  English  Government.  Addressed  to  theqmH 
Good  Sense  of  the  People  of  England.  In  a  Series  of  LeUers*  Letter  ilfe 
Fourth.  Svo.  Is*  6d.  Wright,     i8oo. 

J.  HIS  letter  is  -chiefly  employed  in  censuring  Blackstone  and 
Locke,  and  in  exhibiting,  according  to  the,  author's  fancy,  a  cofirccted 
text  of  the  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  as  far  , 
as  they  treat  6n  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  constitution  of  thit 
country*  Ta  any  one  who  has  read  the  former  letters  of  this  writer 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  mariner  he  would  correct 
the  text  of  Blackstone,  and  represent  the  eiftire  sovereignty  of  the 
king.  He  follows  up  his  own  hypothesis  (if  that  can  be  called 
an  hypothesis  which  is  involved  in  contradiction  and  absurdity  above 
the  measure  of  caballistic  theology)  with  all  due  contempt  of  the 
venerable  judge ;  and,  setting  himself  in  his  place,  prates  wiUi  match- 
less effrontery  on  the  power  of  the  state  and  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  direct  repugnance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  com- 
mentator. We  think,  however,  that  the  quiet  good  sense  of  the 
English  people  will  not  sanction  an  attempt  to  scatter  the  tares  of 
Mr.  Reeves  amongst  the  wheat  of  sir  William  Blackstone ;  and  we 
trust  that  if  this  mixture  be  attenripted  they  will  show  their  good  sense 
by  rejecting  the  mongrel  and  heterogeneous  result.  The  gold  of  the 
latter  can  never  amalgamate  with  the  lead  of  the  writer  berore  us;  he 
may  indeed  amuse  himself  with  composing  letters  without  end,  but  he 
will  never  be  able  to  gain  currency  for  his  base  metal  by  outrageously 
intermixing  it  with  the  sterling  ore  of  this  justly  celebrated  legal  ex- 
positor- After  exhibiting  himself  as  the  corrector  of  Blackstone  and 
the  contemnet-  of  Locke,  he  proceeds  to  censure  the  Cntical  reviewer 
on  whom  was  imposed  the  task  of  reading  and  commenting  upon  his 
last  letter*.  He  accuses  him  of  disingienuousness  and  falsification,  and 
opposes  the 'reviewer's  statement  of  hjs  doctrine*  by  opposite  state- 
ments brought  from  other  parts  of  his  letters.  This  indeed  he  may 
easily  do,  and  may  continue  to  do,  with  respect  to  every  kiad^  of. 
doctrine  that  can  possibly  be  attributed  to  him  in  future;  for  his  letters 
are  a  medley  of  doctrines  of  the  most  opposite  descriptions;  his  pages 
are  perpetually  refuting  each  other — and  his  whole  system  is  at  irre- 
concileable  enmity  with  itself  A  reviewer  of  a  work  of  this  kind  i^ 
undoubtedly  placed  in  an  irksome  situation ;  and  all  he  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  exhibit  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  patch-work, 
production,  and  leave  the  author,  as  he  /has  been  left  in  the  present 
instance,  to  vindicate  himself  as  well  as  he  may  be  able.  He  is 
offended  it  seems  that  we  have  ascribed  his  former  letters  to  M^-^ 

♦  See  our  XXVIIIth  Vol.  New  Arr.  p.  90. 
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"Reeves  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  his  name  were  in'thc  title-pag*^*' 
We  will  tell  him  what  led  us  to  this,  confidence;  and  we  confess  that 
our  conviction  concerning  the  author  muth  exceeded  any  thin^  that 
the  name  upon  the  title-page  could  have  produced*,  'the  name  upon 
the  title-page  is  nd  /?^tf/ evidence  that  the  writing  belongs  to  the  name, 
under  which  it  is  published ;  tut  there  may  be  internal  evidence  of 
such  a  fact,  indubitably  conclusive  before  a  tribunal  of  law  or  a  tri* 
bunal  of  criticism.  In  the  thirteenth  page  of  the  letter  now  before 
us,  this  writer  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  production  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
or  of  the  man  whosf  writings  were  officially  condemned  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Now  this  man,in  a  court  of  law,  was  proved  to  beMr.Reeves. 
And  we  know  that  the  letters  on  which  we  have  already  animad- 
verted were  written  by  the  convicted  writer  of  the  pamphlet  that  in- 
curred the  disgrace  of  parliamentary  censure,  from  internal  evidence — 
from  the  peculiar  phraseology  adopted — ^from  a  style  which  is  alto- 
gether Mr.  Reeves^s  own,  and  which  the  Critical  Review  shall  .not  be 
tarnished  by  a  vain  endeavour  to  copy  or  to  characterise.  He  will 
perceive  we  have  not  depended  upon  anonymous  accusations^  as  some 
associations  have  done  in  tracing  a  culprit.  We  have  brought  the 
charge  home  to  his  business  and  his  bosom>  and  he  neither  can  nor 
will  endeavour  to  deny  it. 

Art.  19. — Re/lections  on  the  political  and  moral  State  of  Society 9  at  the 
close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  John  Bowles^  -^"^f  •  ^o*  fx.  sewed* 
Rivingtons.     i8cx5. 

Buonaparte  is  a  most  horrible  monster,  &c.  &c.  &c.  All  civilised 
society  will  be  destroyed  by  the  French  revolution,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This 
-  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  reflexions;  and,  notwithstanding 
tlye  compliments  paid  to  ourselves j  we  must  not  conceal  fron^  our 
readers  that  this  work  is  the  best  sedative  we  have  taken  in  our  hands 
for  some  time :  we  defy  any  man  to  be  angry  with  the  writer,  or  to  feel 
a  muscle  disordered  in  his  progress  through  the  work:  on  the  contrary 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  read  ten  pages  without  falling  asleep* 

Art.  zq.'— Further  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  Public  Opinion;  being 

W7  Continuation  of  a  Timely  appeal*  to  the  Common  Sense  of  the  People  of 

Great  Britain  in  general y  and  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Buckinghamshire  in 

particular^  on  the  present  Situation  of  Affairs.    By  J.  Penny  Bsq^  %vg*r 

4j,  Hjitchard.  1800. 

Under  the  name  of  Penn  we  little  expected  to  find  a  work  crowded 
with  military  metaphors ;  but  our  readers  may  form  some  opinion  of 
the  change  which  time  makes  in  the  sentiment  of  a  family  by  the  fol- 
lowing extrsict: 

*  I  am,  both  in  a  plain  and  a  figurative  sense,^  a  private  soldier, 
armed  for  the  defence  of  my  rehgion  and  country;  but  I  shall  continue 
Just  to  preserve  that  confidence  which  is,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  of 
tfeasonable  emissaries,  becoming  in  a  private  soldier.  If,  accordingly, 
I  find  a  less  judicious  conduct  observed  by  my  superiors  of  one  sort 
than  what  is  exhibited  to  me  by  those  of  the  other,  I  shall  withhold 
thy  obedience  as  long  as  I  have  the  least  excuse  for  it.  Should,  for 
instance,  a  petty  literary  officer,  in  the  heat  of  action,  when  every  maa 
i$  trusting  to  his  own  strength  or  slight,  order  me  to  fall  into  the  rank* 

»—■.■.■       • .». -'         •■  -■  ■-^' 

*  See  our  XXIVJrh  Vol.  New  Arr.  p.  457. 
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to  join  in  iome  complicated  manoeuvre;  or  should  he,  when  the  enemyv 
16  charging  according  to  the  new  tactics,  prepare  to  drill  me'  and  my 
neighbours  in  observing  all  the  gld  military  forms,  1  at  least  shall  look 
out  keenly  for  a  counter-order  from  one  of  greater  authority.  Noi* 
-shall  I  certainly  more  scruple  to  persevere,  though  accused  by  the 
enemy  himself  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  in  taking  advantage* 
which  arc  among  the  most  justifiable  he  takes.  But  1  trust  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  which  we  fight,  v-'iU  be  supported  by  rather  Topre 
than  less  of  prudent  liberality,  in  addition  to  that  honesty  which,  in 
general,  is  so  remarkable  in  its  adherents^  and  that  its  popularity  be- 
toming  every  day  greater,  its  friends  may  be  too  much  animated  by 
success  to  mortify  ingenuous  zeal  among  themselves  by  the  cavils  of 
cold  bigotry  and  frivolous  squeamishness,  while  its  enemies,  for  the 
«ame  reason-,  together  with  the  pride  of  citizenship,  may  abate  of  that 
.superabundant  censure,  which,  dealt  forth  in  blasphemous  ri^aldry^ 
has,  to  this  hour,  new  strung  the  lawless  arms  it  gui(les  against  all  the 
pious  and  the  Well-meaning,'     p.  184. 

We  will  give  the  author  all  due  credit  for  the  soundness  of  his 
piety  5  but  his  style  at  least  is  mystical,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
in  numberjiess  places  to  find  out  his  meaning. 

A.KT*  11. --^Pelitlcai  Essays  on  Popular  Subjects,  8175.  2s*  6  J,  Chappie* 

1800. 

These  Essays,  written  on  many  of  the  first  principles  of  politics, 
liberty,  democracy,  and  the  party  denominations  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
toay  be  said  to  be  composed  on  popular  subjects,  but  we  cannot  add 
that  they  are  written  in  a  popular  manner.     Very  few  people  will  un- 
derstand them.  The  style  is  inflated  and  turgid,  and  the  writer's  ideas 
are  enveloped  in  a  labyrinth  of  words.     Burke  is\the  idol  of  his 
adoration ;  and  the  politics  and  diction  of  his  latter  days  the  objects 
of  his  imitation*     The  French  revolution  is  the  grand  phantom  at- 
tacked; and,  with  this  haunting  his  mind,  he  discusses  the  important 
subjects  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  the  British  constitution,  imputing 
Jacobinism  to  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  island  who 
happen  not  to  agree  with  him  in  his  speculations.  On  th^  constitution   - 
he  argues  agreeably  to  the  well-known  metaphor  of  the  king  being . 
the  trunk,  the  lords  and  commons  the  branches,  and  appeals  to  the  truth 
of  history  for  his  assertions,  not  perhaps  having  settled  well  in  his  own 
mind  whience  our  constitution  dates  its  origin.  If,  according  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  great  lawycr>  it  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Caesar, 
we  must  look  for  it  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  there  he  will 
scarcely  find  much  ground  for  his  positions.    Little  as  he  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  his  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  the  French  revolution  seems  to  be  equally  limited;  and 
without  reflecting  that  a  change  in  the  minds  of  above  twenty  millions 
of  people  cannot  be  produced  without  some  real  defect  in  the  pre- 
ceding system,  he  ascribes  the  ruin  of  the  thi:one  and  the  altar  to  the 
arts  of  a  few  factious  demagogues  and  the  writings  of  a  few  philoso- 
phers.    Our  revolution  he  opposes  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors;  but, he  is  even  angry  with  the  word  revo- 
lution: and  it  must  indeed  be  grating  to  his  ears,  for  the  placing  of 
William  the  T!,:rd  on  the  throne,, a  prince  without  any  prete&iioQi     • 
Crxt.  Rev. Vol.  XXXI.  Feb.  1801.  Q]^ 
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whatever  from  'nationd  blood,  and  deriving  Iris  right  entirely  from  th^ 
choice  of  the  nation,  is  a  fact  of  so  striking  a  nature,  and  so  opposite 
to  his  principles,  that  we  arc  not  surprised  at  his  wish  to  pass- o^er 
this  memonible  aera,  and  to  Blot  out  the  name  of  revolution  from  out 
annals. 

Art.  22, -^Facts  of  Importance  relatt've  to  the  present  State  of  Great- 
llritain*  S'vo,   is.   Rivingtons,      1800- 

.    From*  these  facts  the  ^\Titer  deduces  the  following  conclusion : 

'  -  "*  I  feel  most  happy  in  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  which  impels  me 
'io  declare  loudly  to  my  couritrymen,  that  the  revenues  of  Britain  arc 
ioUdly  good ;  that  her  debts  are  in  a  regular  course  of  payment ;  that 
her  creSt  is  stable;  that  her  population  is  increasing;  that  her  manu- 
factufes  atre'rxi  a  thriving  eandition;'  that  her  aliipping  has  multiplied^ 
■and  her  commerce  is  extended,  beyond  example  ;-*-in  i  w^ord,  tkat  we 
possess  actual  prosperity  and  great  resources/     p»35-    ' 

Whether  these  facts  and  the  conclusion  are  tru^  or  false  we  will  not 
investigate  at  present;  bi^t  one  proposition  maintained  by  this  writer 
,  we  cannot  but  rank  under  the  latter  head.  He  invidiously  presumes 
*  that  Mr.  Morgan,^  whose  talents  in  calculation,  ignorance  and  conceit 
only  can  dare  to  asperse,  *  will  pretend  to  be  unable  to  discover  the 
differenbe  between  simple  and  compound  interest.^  After  such  an  in- 
siijuation  who  will  Vouch  fpr  any  one  fact  being  truly  stated  in  this 
work  without  farther  authority  ? 

Art.  23. — Union  or  Separation,     l^Vritten  some  Tears  since  by  the  Re*o^ 

Dr.  ^Tucker f  Dean  of  Gloucester ^  and  now  Jirst  puhUshed  in  this  Tract 

..    upon  the  same  Subject.     By  the  Rev,  Dr,  Clarke y  Secretary  for   the 

Library  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wale's. 

..     7hird  Edition.   With  an  Appendix^  on  the  political  commercial,  and  civil 

..  State  of  Ireland,  Svo.  2s.    Hatchard. 

To  the  valuable  remarks  of  Dr.  Tucker  on  the  grand  question  of 
the  Union  are  added  the  no  less  powerful  reasonings  of  the  editor; 
and,  as  the  union  is  now  established,  we  shall  hope  that  no  unfortunate 
•prejudices  will  tend  to  injure  it,  and  that,  foregoing  all  distinctions  of 
privileges  between  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  catholic, 
.churchman,  or  presbyterian,  all  may  unite  together  a^  members  of 
one  state  in  promotiag  its  political  interests. 

Art.  24. — The  political t  commeircialr  and  civil  State  of  Ireland.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Clarke ^  Secretary  for  the  Library  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Being  an  Appendix  to  '  Union  or  Sepa- 
ration**  %vo.   is.  6d*     Hatchard. 

The  happy  union  which  has  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  renders  any  farther  arguments  in  support  of  it  superfluous ;  but 
as  there  may  be  a  few,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  whose  prejudices 
on  this  subject  are  not  yet  entirely  removed,  the  state  of  Ireland  drawn 
up  by  this  well-informed  writer  may  deser/e  from  them  a  serious 
perusal,  and  the  sound  reasoning  he  advances,  added  to  the  growing 
"experience  of  every  day,  will,  we  doubt  not,  make  a  favoui:able  ina- 
pression  on  theirminds,  and  associate  them  cordially  in  supporting  and 
cementing  still  closer  the  bands  of  one  national  and  fraternal  coa- 
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,  ArV.  25;-—-/^  caint  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  that  have  led  to  the 
present  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain  :  suggesting  the  Means  of  aUc*viating 
that  JEvi/y  and  of  prevetiting  the  Recurrence  of  such  a  Calamity  in  future* 
By  James  Anderson^  LL.D,  F,R.S.  F,Z^A,E.  l^c.  St'C.  2j.  6^/. 
Cumming.     i8oi* 

,   The  present  scarcity  is  felt  by  every  one — tPie  causes  tliat  have  in- 
troduced It  are  understood  by  few — the  prejudices  of  the  people  are 
excited  against  the  dealers  in  corn-^—and  it  is  difficult  to  lead  those 
who  alone  can  remedy  the  evil  into  that  calm  investigation  which 
jnust,  to  be  effectual,  precede  their  acts.  The  cause  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  present  scarcity   lies  deeper  than  the  generality  of  vv^iters 
imagine;  and,  if  in  the  present  work  it  is  not  wholly  developed,  the 
appeal  ^o  facts  is  so  judicious — the  reasoning  on  them  so  sound  and 
clear — the  necessity  of  recurring  to  experience  instead  of  speculative 
opinions  so  plainly  demonstrated,  that  we  think  the  writer  perfectly 
justified  in  dedicating  his  remarks  to  the  constitutional  legislators  of 
the  kingdom;  and  we  should  be  happy  to  learn  that  they  had  been 
perused  by  each  individual  member  before  he  gives  another  vote  on 
this  interesting  subject.    A  striking  fact  presents  itself  in  this  inves- 
tigation.    In  a  table  is  given  a  view  of  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  with  the  balance  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
from  which  it  appears  that  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  last  century- 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  much  below  that  of  the  last  fifty  yeard 
of  the  preceding  century;  and  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  oP  the 
last  centuiy  the  average  price  has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
fifty  years.     During  the  former  period,  namely,  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  last  century,  the  exports  far  exceeded  the  imports.  During  the 
latter  fifty  years  the  imports  far  exceeded  the  exports.     There  must 
have  been  some  cause  therefore  which  should  thus  change  the  system 
of  a  country,  diminish  its  capacity  of  exporting  the  superfluity  of  its . 
corn,  and  render  it  dependent  on  its  neighbours  for  sustenance* 

This  cause  is  referred  by  our  writer  to  the  changes  introduced  into 
our  com  laws.  Before  the  revolution  there  was  a  duty  on  exportation, 
and  com  was  necessarily  Very  dear;  at  the  revolution  the  system  of  ' 
bounties  on  exportation  was  introduced,  which  gave  confidence  to  the 
farmer  and  increased  naturally  the  quantity  of  the  commodity.  In  the 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  boui^ty  was  suspended  or 
TVholly  annulled,  consequently  the  corxfidence  of  the  fanner  was 
broken,  and  instead  of  raising  corn  he  directed  his  attention  to  other 
pursiiits,  and  we  were  finder  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficiei\cy, 
hence  necessarily  produced,  by  importation.  It  is  natural  therefore  to 
conclude  that  the  system  laid  down. by  our  ancestors  at  the  revolution 
was  wise  and  beneficial,  and  that  the  encroachments  made  on  it  in  tliis 
reign  have. been  equally  injudicious  and  injurious.  To  revert  to  the 
old  system  may  be  difficult — to  persist  in  the  present  miist  be  ruinous.' , 
But  it  may  be  said  that  an  increased  population  has  produced  the 
evil  of  w^hich  we  complain.  This  suggestion-  is  combated  with  great 
success  by  our  author,  who  shows  clearly  that  population  and  plenty, 
paucity  of  inhabitants  and  poverty,  are  inseparable  companions..  This 
he  proves  by  instances  of  the  population  and  plenty  of  Greece,  • 
IJgypt,  Palestine,  Carthage,  Sicily,  and  Rome,  in  different  periods  of 
their  history;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  confiims  in 
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the  most  striking  manner  his  general  position.  The  eSect  also  of ' 
cultivation  on  a  country  is  shown  by  the  fertilisation  of  various 
parts  of  Brabant;  and  we  agree  with  the  writer  that,  instead -oC 
Vttering  those  unjustifialjey  ridiculous,  and  absurd  complaints  on  a 
pretended  superabundance  of  population,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  this  island  is  far  from  having  its  just  proportion  of  inhabitants^ 
and  that  the  number  might  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  the  course  of  some 
few  years  with  great  facility  and  advantage.  An  obvious  mode  of  im- 
provement is  offered  by  the  writer  which  must  have  struck  every  inha* 
bitant  of  a  large  town,  particularly  of  London, — and  that  is,  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  manure  made  in  a  great  city,  by  carrying  it  on  the  land. 
instead  Qf  permitting  it  to  foul  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  injure  the 
comfort  if  not  the  heafth  of  the  inhabitants.  To  see  the  nature  of 
this  evil  in  its  fullest  extent,  a  person  should,  from  Blackfriars*' Bridge, 
be  a  witness  of  the  effect  of  a  thunder-storm  after  \  drought  of  some 
time  on  the  common  sewers  of  London.  The  filth  pours  down  from, 
the  Fleet  in  a  torrent,,  and  the  Thames  is  discoloured  by  the  nastiest 
a'^semblage  of  every  species  of  ordure  as  far  as  the  centre  arch  o£ 
Blackfriars'  Bridge ;  the  stream  carries  it  to  the  water-works  of  Lon- 
don Bridge,  whence  it  is  pumped  up,,an4  once  more  returned  to  sup- 
ply the  tea-tables  of  the  city.  So  nauseous  and  horrid  a  discharge  oF 
filth  into  a  river  would  fertilise  our  fields  to  an  incredible  extent ;  and. 
health,  delicacy,  cleanliness,  and  wealth,  would  be  promoted,,  by  di* 
verting  these  impure  streams  into  their  prosper  channels. 

The  writer  does  not  profess  to  have  elucidated  the  whole  of  diisr 
important  subject:  much  serious  matter  of  discussion  still  remains,  and 
he  waits  for  the  decision  of  the  public  on  what  he  has  thus  advanced, 
before  he  proceeds  in  his  researches..  He  must  be  too  well  acquainted* 
with  the  nature  of  the'public  to  be  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations ;; 
yet  we  shall  lament,  for  the  sake  of  political  science,  if  the  varying 
humours  of  uninformed  minds  should  prevent  him  from  benefiting  man- 
kindbyhisknowkdge.  Should  the  present  generation  reject  his  labours,. 
they  will  nevertheless  afford  light  to  a  future  age:  yet  we  cannot  permit- 
ourselves  to  suppose  that  this  work  will  be  neglected,  even  in  our  own 
day,  as  it  contains  a  fund  of  information  and  sound  reasoning  whicli 
must  recommend  it  to  every  legislator  and  to  every  pri^te  individual 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  real  cause  of  the  present  scarcity. 

Art.  26.-^T7je  different  Effects  of  Peace  and  JVar  on  the  Priu  of  Bread' 
Corny  somidered  in  an  Examination  of  Principles  attempjted  to  he  estfl^ 
hlishedy  from  the  Yearly  Rates  of  the  Market,  by  J^  Brandy  CL  M.A^. 
l^c.  ^c.     By  John,Diuthyf  EsqJ  Author  of  Ohsem>aiions.  on  the  High 
Price  of  Provisions,  %*oo.  isi6d^     Wallis.,    i-Soi. 

The  author  of  tMs  pamphlet  sums  up  his  judicious  observations  oi>. 
the  corn  tablef  ,.and  arguments  founded  en  them,  by  Mr.  Brandy  witk 
the  following  very  perfement  remarks: 

*  The  cumbrous  presrure  of  taxesnow  weighs  directly  and  heavily^ 
though  not  equally,  on  every  body  of  men„  and  on  almost  every  article- 
of  life ;  and  their  circuitous  effect,  which  was  never  extinct,'  tl|ou^h 
working  in  the  dark,  is  now  plainly  discernibk  by  the  moist  inattentive 
obRefver.-^lf  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  century,  while  our 
taxes  rapidly  increased,  their  circuitous  effect  was  not  gerceptibk  iu 
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the  price  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  the  reason  is  this:  our 
national  improvements  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry  which  produces  articles  of  prime  necessity  or  ge- 
tieral  usefulness,  increased  still  more  rapidly  than  our  taxes;  but  of  late 
the  system  of  taxation  has  proceeded  v^nth  such  hasty  and  gigantic 
strideSj  both  directly  and  circuitously,  as  no  advance  of  national  im- 
provement can  possibly  keep  pace  with. — This  is  a  fact  the  truth  of 
which  every -man's  painful  experience  tells  him  daily  and  hourly;  even 
they  who  dare  not  openly  avow  it  sigh  in  secret,  and  are  compelled, 
from  bitter  conviction,  to  acknowledge  its  undoubted  certainty.'  p.  56. 

As  a  remedy  to  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  groans,  a  petition 
to  the  king  <  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  a  change  of  measures'  is 
-recommended.  One  part  of  the  request  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
the  king's  own  act  in  dismissing  from  his  councils  a  majority  of  the 
ministers  who  were  in  the  cabinet  when  the  author  was  writing,  and 
we  have  now  only  to  hope  that  such  dismissal  may  be  speedily  fol- 
lowed with  an  equal  change  of  measures. 

Art*  2*].-^Short  l^houghts  on  the pi^esent  Price  of  Provtiloni*      By  an 
Officer  of  the  Volunteer  Cor^s*   %'oo,  6  J.    Wright.      1800. 

'  The  shortness  of  these  thoughts,  forethoughts  they  must  be  called, 
is  their  greatest  merit.  The  phrase  *  anno  1 795  ^vas  a  bad  year,* 
may  do  well  enough  in  a  letter  from  the  author's  counting-house  to  a 
jcountry  correspondent;  and  to  call  bread  *  a  bill  of  exchange'  is  a 
very  pretty  thought,  we  doubt  not,  among  the  officers  of  the  volunteer 
corps:  but  in  the  next  literary  enterprise  of  this  writer  we  recommend 
it  to  him  to  submit  his  work  to  the  .correction  of  some  friend  who  is  less 
acquainted  with  the  counting4iouse,  and  more  with  the  profession  of 
ao  author, 

RELIGION. 

Art.  2:8.-^^  Reply  to  the  Rev^  Ralph  Churtoth  late  Fellow  of  Brazen- 
Note  College  in  Oxford;  from  Francis  Eyre  of  IVari worthy  Esq,  ^vo. 
Robinsons* 

A  controversy  between  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  and 
a'gentlemari  of  the  catholic  persuasion  is,  in  these  days,  an  unusual 
circumstance  j  and  the  gentleman  in  this  instance  seems  scarcely  de- 
serving of  blame  for  entering  with  some  warmth  into  a  defence  of  his 
cause,  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  dragged  into  the  contest  by  the 
officious  zeal  of  his  adversary..  The  usual  arguments  are  brought  for- 
ward; and  Mr.  Eyre  presses  the  diviile  very  closely  on  some  points  in 
which  he  was  not  sufficiently  guarded^  One  point  is  the  validity  of 
English  ordinations.  The  clergyman  had  asserted  that  the  sacraments 
jof  his  church  *  are  rightly  admmistered  by  pastors  who,  by  due  order 
find  unbroken  succession,  hold  their  respective  offices  from  Christ ;' 
and  he  reproaches  the  dissenters  with  their  inability  to  prove  the 
same  thing  of  their  sacraments.  This  is  a  fine  topic  for  the  catholic : 
he  enters  the  hsts  with  great  advantages  s  he  appeals  tp  the  book  of 
common  prayer ;  and  he  extracts,  from  the  ritual  for  the  ordination 
of  priests,  the  passage  in  which  the  bishop  communicates  the  holy 
jghost  to  the  priest,  -and  gives  him  authority  to  minister  in  the  coji- 
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gregation,  *  when  he  shall  be  lawfully  appointed  thereunto.*  Here 
the  catholic  makec  the  just  distioction  between  a  person's  ability  to 
minister  when  he  is  appointed,  and  the  authority  to  minister  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  appointed — ?l  distinction  which  is  too  generally 
overlooked  by  Protestants  in  the  catholic  controversy.  From  this 
point,  which  he  justifies  by  proofs  taken  from  the  process  of  institu- 
tion ill  the  church  of  England,  and  the  authority  of  her  most  re- 
spectable divines,  he  advances  to  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  her 
bi&hcps.  It  is  allowed  that  the  church  of  Rome  was  prior  to  the 
church  of  England  ;  consequently,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  church 
must  derive  their  authority  by  means  of  the.  succession  in  the  church 
of  Rome  from  the  times  of  the  apostles.  The  difficulty  is  to  prove 
the  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  archbishop  Parker  in  the  church  of 
Christ,  and  to  show  how  he  derived  it  from  the  apostles.  Was  it  con- 
ferred en  him  by  men  who  derived  that  authority  from  the  apostles, 
or  was  it  an  emanatipn  from  the  royal  authority  of  England  \  These 
are  questions  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  return  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer, as  long  as  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  prove  that  the  arcli- 
bisKop  derived  his  jurisdiction  by  the  regular  succession  to  St.  Peter* 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  he  derived  his  authority  from  the  head  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  established.  We  might  more  per- 
plex the  catholic  by  urging  him  to  prove  the  regular  succession  of 
the  popes  from  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  This  last  point,  indeed, 
cur  author  Attempts  to  prove  ;  and  his  three  grand  proofs  are  taken 
ixxiVCiy  Irenaeus,  St.  Optatus  Millivitanus,  and  St.  Augustine ;  but  he 
does  not  account  for  the  difference  in  tl^e  tables  of  popes  given  by 
these  writers,  nor  does  he  enter  sufficiently  into  tlie  question  of  the 
aifthenticity  of  Irenaeus.  We  ourselves  have  not  seen  a  proof  that 
St.  Peter  ever  was  at  Rome,  much  less  a  list  of  his  twelve  first  auc^- 
sessors,  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance. 

Various  fathers  are  now  brought  forvp-ard  to  show  the  necessity  of 
respecting  the  traditions  of  the  church  ;  and  the  argumentum  ad  vere- 
cundtam  is  well  applied  on  the  baptism  of  infants  in  the  church  of 
England,  which  it  is  said  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  help  of  tra- 
dition. If  we  should  allow  this,  still  the  catholic  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tion would  be  without  support ;  for  the  Protestant  opinion  is,  that 
of  traditionary  practices  every  society  of  Christians  is  at  any  time 
the  judge,  and  they  may  be  rejected  whenever  they  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  the  sense  of  scripture.  On  the  infallibility,  and  Necessity 
of  infallibility  in  the  church,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  the 
ccmbatanis.  .  Time  seems  to  be  rendering  these  arguments  useless, 
as  we  shall  perhaps  soon  be  unable  to  ascertain  in  wha^  place  we  are 
to  lock  for  the  catholic  church,  and  the  firmest  believers  seem  now 
to  be  rapidly  separating  from  her  communion. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  refute  some  remarks  disadvantageous 
to  the  character  of  archbishop  Cranmer:  but  the  vices  of  a  sovereign, 
or  of  his  minister,  do  not  invalidate  the  propriety  of  the  separation 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  The  defence  oi  transubstantiation  is  cu- 
riously brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  adversary  ;  for  of  the.  two 
(s.iys  the  writer)  *  the  Trinity  seem%  the  more  repugnant  to  oux 
feeble  judgments.  We  may  conceive  that  omnipotence  can  conveit 
one  substance  into  another ;  but  bcw  three  caa  be  onej  or, one  thixe^ 
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We  can  never  reconcile  to  our  limited  ideasl'    The  belief  in  eitli€r  de*i 
pends  not  on  our  conceptions  of  possibility,  but  on  the  proofs  from 
scripture ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  in  the  present  ^a«..      , , 
the  abuse  of  our  Saviour's  words  in  the  argument  for.trafiSabaUiitjji^ 
tion.  '  ^  '  "- 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  deeply  into  this  controversy. 
Mr.  Eyre  has  well  armed  himself  with  the  opinions  of  the  fathers : 
he  sometimes  attacks  his  adversary  with  great  advantage,  and  di- 
splays considerable  abilities  in  the  defence  of  his  religion;  but  we  ob- 
serve nothing  in  his  work  that  can  iiiduce  us  to  give  up  the  main 
stay  o£  the  Protestant  cause — ^the  direct  appeal  to  tiie  holy  scriptures; 
While  the  Protestant  rests  upon  this  ground,  we  can  ensure  liis  tri- 
umph ;  if  he  should  quit  it,  the  contest  must  be  doubtfuL 

Art.  29. — jt4  Postscript  to  an  Answer  to  Francis  Eyre^  of  WarlivortTit 
EsqJ  occasioned  by  his  late  Publication,  intitled  A  Reply  to  the  Rev* 
.  Ralph  Churton,  late  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose  College  in  Oxford,  By 
the  Author  of  the  Answer^  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Rivingtons. 
The  contnoitersy  between  tbese  combatanjfcs  vrill  not  be  easily  ter-  . 
sainated.  So  many  authors  are  quoted,  and  such  doubts  arise  with 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  their  words,  thdt  each  point  might 
be  branched  out  into  numerous  topics  of  dispute.  On  the  separation 
of  the  English  from  the  Romish  church,  and  the  equal  justification 
of  the  dissenters  in  their  separating  from  the  fonner,  we  expected  a 
better  reply  than  is  given  in  this  work  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Eyre. 
,The  age  of  tradition  is  extended  by  this  writer  to  the  decease  of 
those  who  succeeded  the  apostles ;  and,  if  this  be  the  truth,  the  ca- 
tholic will  iiot  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  hjs  doctrine  of  tradition  : 
he  has  a  foundation  on  which  he  may  rest-;  and  the  Protestant  wiU 
iind  it  difficult  to  confute  him.  The  opinion,  which  n^-^e  believe 
to  be  well  founded,  that  there  we^e  bishops,  priests^  and  deacons  in 
this  island,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  does  not  obviate  the 
difficulties  in  the  consecration  of  archbishop  Parker  3  for  it  is  certain, 
that  for  many  centuries  before  this  consecration  the  island  was  under 
bishops  who  derived  their  jurisdiction  from  the  see  of  Rome  ;  and  no 
bishop  of  the  ancient  establishment  was  to  be  found  to  consecrate 
him.  Popery,  according  to  our  author,  leads  to  infidelity:  "  indif- 
ference, rather  thaft  unbelief,  is  our  fault.''  We  apprehend  that  thcVe 
is  too  much  ground  for  the  latter  opinion,  and  the  causes  of  this  m- 
difFerence  deserve  investigation,  .In  such  an  inquiry  our  author  will 
be- more  usefully,  employed  than  in  the  vain  attempt  to  convert  a  ca 
tholic,  or  the  unnecessary  defence  of  the  church  of  England  against 
popery.  » 

Art.  30. — The  Pattern  of  Christian  Prudence  and  Discretion ^  urged 
against  hurtful  and  fantastic  Schemes  of  Life,  By  Joseph  Holden 
Pott 9  A.  M.  Prelerulary  of  Lincoln,  Oful  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban\. 
4/0.   is»6d.    Rivingtons.   j8co.  .    .^ 

A  very  sensible  discourse^  inculcating j  from  the  particular  end«  ia 
^lew  in  the  austerities  of  the  ancient  .prophets,  ^and  the  impropriety 
of  that  rigour  in  general  from..th£.cxarDpl£i.of  our, Saviour^  an  atten» 
lk>o  t9  time^  and  seasons  in- our  modes  of  life,  aod-theidanger'^f 
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GOittpanying  those  fantastic  schemes  which  ^rise  from  motbid  me* 
lancholy  or  gloomy  stiperstition,  and  not  from  well  founded  ideas  of 
the  Gospel. 

Art.  31. — A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Honourable  House  ofCommons^ 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  y  Westminster  ^  March  12,1 800, 
being  the  Day  appointed  by  His  Majesty* s  Royal  Proclamation  to  he  ob* 
served  as  a  Day  of  solemn  Fasting  and  Humiliation.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Onslow  y  D.D.  Dean  of  Worcester,  ^o.  is.    Riving  tons. 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  some  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Jews  in'^their  wars ;  but  throughout  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  we  cannot  find  a  word  on  the  subject  of  war,  excepting 
the  spiritual  warfare  to  be  maintained  by  every  Christian  against  the 
enemies  of  himself  and  his  Saviour's  kingdom.  On  this  warfare  we 
Cannot  hear  the  preacher  too  often  expatiate  ;  but  the  prudence  and 
foresight  of  government,  and  the  nature  of  political  innovations,,  seem 
strange  subjects  for  pulpit  discussion.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  hear 
that  <  our  happy  constitution  is  unaltered  and  entire,  that  we  are  go- 
.  yemed  by  equal  laws,  and  prelected  by  an  equal  administration  of 
justice ;  and  that  liberty,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  has  here 
taken  the  deepest  root :"  yet,  if  all  this  be  really  true,  these  aie 
trifles  compared  with  the  saving  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
contemplation  of  which  all  the  thoughts  of  priest  and  people,  dur- 
ing the  short  hour  devoted  to  worship  and  religious  instruction,  ought 
to  be  absorbed.  We  should  have  read  this  sermon  with  greater  plear ' 
sure  if  war  had  been  considered,  as  it  really  is — ^a  grievous  calamity, 
without  any  commendation  of  ourselves  or  censure  of  our  enemies, 
without  any  remarks  on  the  measures  of  government  or  the  designs 
of  its  foes, — and  then  the  preache/  might  with  greater  effect  have 
wielded  the  sword  of  the  spirit,,  and,  penetrating  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesdes  of  the  heart,  awakened  the  nation  to  a  just  sense  of  its  impiety 
and  sins. 

Art.  32.«— TiJtf  Necessity  of  Union  among  Christians y  that  'with  One 
Heart  and  One  Mouth  they  may  glorify  God. — A  SermoA  preached  be^  , 
fore  the  University  of  CambrtdgCy  on  Sunday y  August  24,  1 800.    Bf 
Robert  Luhs  B.D.  Fello*n>  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  4/0.   is.  Hurst. 
From  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  preaching  before  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  an  apology  for  the  composition  of  a.  sermon  on  the  pro-j 
friety  of  accommodating  his  discourse^  to  common  capacities,  instead 
of  aiming  at  elegance  to  please  the  taste  of  scholars,  is  totally  out  of 
place.     When  he  ascended  the  university  pulpit  he  did  not  address* 
common  capacities ;  and  his  degree  rendered  him  responsible  to  his 
audience  for  something  more  than  might  be  requisite  for  a  village 
congregation.     But  the  discourse  needs  no  such  apology.    The  sub- 
ject, the  union  of  Christians,  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
the  manner  of  treating  it,  from  considering  the  structure  of  the  body, 
is  ingenious  and  satisfactory,  The  subjection  of  the  limbs  of  the  body 
tp  the  head  points  out  thie  subjection  of  the  limbs  of  the  church  to 
their  true  Head,  Our  Saviour.   The  indifference  of  the  age  in  religious 
concerns  is  propeiiy  jchastised,  and  the  discourse  contains  more  On*  ^ 
tliofb^y  than  wv^a  genieral  meet  ^^h  in  ^(;ade^lical  comj^ositionB; 
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We  feftr^  however,  that  the  author's  disjunction  is  not  complete  io  the 
following  sentence  t  ^ 

*  Be  thou  persuaded,  pious  soul,  with  me,  that  eithier  there  can  be 
no  church-go vernment  on  earth,  and  that  the  very  pretence  of  such  a 
thing  is  folly,  or,  what  is  worse,  imposture  %  or  else  that  there  is  such 
a  government  in  the  church  as  must  possess  authority  and  power  to6 
great  for  man  to  give  or  take  away.*     i*.  19. 

Will  not  the  Papist  upon  these  grounds  put  the  writer  into  an  ua» 
ifortunate  dilenuna  \ 

^RT.  ^^.-r^ReJlecftons  on  the  Revolution  of  a  Century. — ji  Sermon 
preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells^  on  Sunday^  jf^^  ^^» 
i8oOf  By  George  Beaver 9  B.D.  ^c,  ^o,  is.  Rivingtons. 
Without  determining  whether  the  last  year  or  the  present  com* 

menced  the  nineteeth  century,  the  pious  author  makes  several  useful 

reflexions  on  the  events  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  hundred 

years, 

^RT,  34.—-^  Sermon  oecasfoned  By  the  late  despercite  Attempt  on  the 
Life  of  his  Mdjesty.  Preached  at  Christ* s  Churchy  in  Bathy  on  Sun" 
dayy  JuneSy  1800.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Daubenyy  LL.B.^c.  Svo.  u, 
fiateson, 

The'author  terms  Dr.  Paley's  extreme  base  on  the  nature  of  re- 
sistance to  governments  false  and  absurd,  and  asserts,  that  *  a  por- 
tion which  includes  in  it  a  right  of  resistance  in  certain  cases  is  not 
more  contradictory  t6  the  letter  and  true  spirit  of  the  religion  wo 
profess  than  it  is  to  the  positive  laws  of  the  country  in  which  wc 
live.'  He  bolsters  up  his  opinion  by  the  usual  invectives  against  the 
new  philosophy  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  forgets  the  old  les- 
son he  must  surely  have  heard  at  school. 

*  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  cumin t.' 

Art.  ^^,-^^  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary*Sy  Guildfordy  on  Wednesday^ 
March  12,  1800  J  Being  the  Day  appointed  for  a  General  Fast.  By 
T.  H:  Kingdony  Fellow  of  Exeter  Collegey  Oxford.  Published  by  De* 
sire.  %vo.  is.     Rivingtons. 

Just  remarks  on  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  the  signal 

■  events  which  have  passed  or  are  passing,  and  the  solemn  day  of  final 

account.    To  these  are  added  exhortations  for  individual  repentance ; 

but  we  see  no  particular  reason  for  the  desire  expressed  in  the  title 

for  their  publication. 

Art,  36. — ^he  Superiority  of  Religious  Duties  to  Worldly  Considerations^ 
— A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Chapely  in  Essex-street y  Lon* 
dony  Jpril  20y  1 800.     By  John  Disneyy  D.D.  F.S.A.    Svo,  6d. 
^     Johnson. 

,  A  plain  sensible  discourse  on  a  most  interesting  topic.  The  fol-^ 
lowing  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a  Christian  minister^  and  cannot  be 
^oO  often  inculcated  from  every  pulpit. 

<  In  order,  therefore,  to  improve  our  title  to,  and  hope  of,  the 
tingdom  of  God,  let  us  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  every 
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fcilow-oreature  upon  the  earth ;  let^us  faithfully  exercise  our  own  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  inviolably  regard  the  religious  liberty  of  aU  the  rest 
or  mankind.  Being  free  ourselves, .  let  us  not  encroach  on.  the  li- 
berty of  pthers,  but  equally  cultivate  among  ourselves,  and  our  bre- 
thren of  every  religious  persuasion,  that  spirit  and  temper  of  mind 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
master.'     p.  9.  '  \ 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  57. — A  Treatise  on  the  Bath  Waters^  by  George  Smith  Cihhes^ 
'  .^  ^M.  D.  ^c.  ^vo.  jx.  Boards*  Robinsons.  1800. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  Dr.  Gibbes  has  added  to  our  know- 
ledge by  this  publication.  The  solid  contents  of  the  Bath  Waters 
iamount  to -^^^th  part  of  their  bulk,  and  the  only  new  ingredient  is 
.1,5  of*  silex.  Much  is  said  of  what  may  be  the  effects  01  any  sub- 
stance so  ^minutely  divided  by  the  iron  and  the  silex  ;  and  much  may 
be  said  to  eternity  T^ithout  any  advantage  to  science.  TJie  Bath 
Waters  must  continue  to  be  drunk  on  an  empyrical  foundation  ;  and, 
unless  the  flint  and  steel  colliding  may  strike  fire,  in  some  old  invalid^ 
fire,  as  Mr,  Davy  tells  us,  consisting  only  in  motioriy  we  know  not 
\vhat  useful  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  these  experiments.  On 
reflexion,"  this  is  no  bad  idea :  let  the  flint  and  steel  then  continue 
to  strike,  and  if  the  heart  be  of  a  tindery  nature,  made  of  inflanuna- 
t)Ie  materials^  a  short-lived  blaze  may  be  the  consequence. 

Art.  ^S,"^The  Hospital  Pupil ;  or,  an  Essay  intended  to  facilitate  the 
Study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  By  James  Parkinson*  8vo.  3^.  6d. 
Boards,    Symonds.     1800. 

'  Mr.  Parkinson,  in  this  little  tract,  offers  some,  judicious  advice  to 
the  students  of  surgery  and  medicine.  Yet  we  fear  his  process  will 
be  thought  too  tedious,  though  unquestionably  adapted  to  lay  a  se-- 
cure  foundation.  He  objects  to  an  apprenticeship  ;  he  objects  to  a 
short  attendance  on  lectures  ;  to  dissections  passed  over  with  an  incon- 
siderable rapidity  ;  and  to  these  observations  there  is  no  r<eply  :  yet, 
as  to  the  new-fashioned  treatises  on  the  management  of  infants,  as 
,  to  the  very  plausible  objections  to  the  common  modes  of  education 
«^t  gramma!r-sch6ols,  we  can  only  answer  with  uncle  Toby,  What 
pfbdigious  amiies  we  had  ip  Flanders  ;  and  with  others.  What  able 
men  have  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Harrow  produced:  so  in  this  in- 
stance we  can  produce  a  great  number  of  able  practitioners  from-  the 
shops,  with  the  short  hasty  attendance  on  hospitals,  so  much  repro- 
bated. Whether  they  might  have  been  superior  on  another  plan  we 
cannot  decide.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be  this  :  ideas  are  on 
the  conmon  system  undoubtedly  crowded  with  but  little  attention  to 
their  arrangement :  the  mind  is  for  a  time  confused,  but  the  images 
are  not  lost.  .Nature,  experience,  and  reflexion,  gives  to  each  its  proper 
place  and  its  proper  value  ;  and  the  observation  of  the  master,  for  some 
months  or  even  years  lost,  is  recovered,  when  the  collateral  facts  excite 
and  bring  it  to  the  recoilectiop.  Though  the  student  may  hereby  be 
for  a  time  embarrassed,  the  practitioner  may  become  calm,  steady,  and 
enlightened.  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Parkinson's  little  tract 
IS  highly  judicious,   and  conVains  numerous  hints  respecting  a  mcdif 
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cal  education,  that  merit  the  particular  attention  of  the  student  who 
wishes  to  excel. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  39. — German  Grammar,  adapted  fo  the  Use  of  Eiigrishmen  ;  By 
George  Henry  Noehderiy  PhiL  D,  12mo.  'js.  6d.  bound,  Mawman.  1 800. 

This  is  an  excellent  work,  composed  with  great  care  and  taste!. 
.The  author  is  evidently  a  'master  of  his  own  language,  and  in  the 
^introduction  has  given  a  concise  but  satisfactory  account  of  the  twi 
principal  dialects,  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  that  which  under  the 
name  of  Hoch-Deutsch  is  now  the  language  of  every  German  of  edu- 
cation. We  must  observe,  however,  that  we  here  meet  with  the 
usual  fault  of  a  superfluity  of  tenses  to  verbs.  We  have  the  preter- 
perfect,  the  first  future,  the  second  future,  first  future  indefi- 
nite, and  second  future  indefinite.  Strange  1  that  in  writing  a  gram- 
mar for  Englishmen  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages  should  not 
be  better  consulted.  Each  has  two  tenses  to  its  verbs,  and  these 
alone  ought  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  the  -declensions  we  find 
much  room  to  commend;  and. on  the  position  of  words,  a  subject 
in  general  neglected  by  writers  on  grammar,  too  much  applause  can- 
not be  bestowed.  In  short,  notwithstanding  our  objections,  we 
should  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  if  we  Hid  not  express  the  very 
great  pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  the  examination 
of  this  work. 

Art.  40. — Puertlta*  Progressive  Exercises y  adapted  to^  the  Eton  jfcct- 
dence  :  to  be  written  or  repeated  whilst  Boys  are  learning  the  Nouns  and 
Vtrbs.  2*0  which  are  addedy  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  Rules 9  with 
easy  Examples,  to  teach  Boys  to  construe  or  translate  from  the  Latin, 
i2mo,  gd»  Sael. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  it  might  be  made  useful  to 

boys  whose  accidence  in  general  is  much  too  short,  and  far  above 

their  capacities ;  but,  before  it  can  come  into  general  use,  it  must 

/receive  those  improvements  of  which  the  author  will  easily  see  it  is 

very  susceptible. 

Art.  41. — Henry;  or,  the  Foundling:  to  which  are  added,  the  PrejU" 
diced  Parent ;  or,  the  VlHuous  Daughter,     Tales  calculated  to  im* 

.  prove  the  Mind  and  Morals  of  Touth.  By  Mrs.  Pilkington.  i^mo* 
I  J.  6d,  Vernor /2«^  Hood.  1799. 

A  young  child  is  left  at  the  door  of  a  rich  man,  who  takes  him 
into  his  house  and  educates  him.  The  lad  becomes  of  course  a 
prodigy,  and  is  at  last  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  a  lord.  The 
*  mind'  and  morals  of  our  youth'  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  improved 
when  so  much  pains  are  bestowed  in  filling  their  heads  with  fine  sto- 
ries and  fine  words.  Real  life,  real  history  of  the  works  of  Nature 
and  Art,  are  surely  better  sources  of  instruction  as  well  as  amusement. 

Art.  42. — Dangerous  Sports.  >  A  Tale.  Addressed  to  Children  ;  warn- 
ing them  against  wanton,  careless,  or  mischievous  Exposure  to  Situa- 
tions, from  ^whlch  alarming  Injuries  so  often  proceed.  By  ^dmes 
Parkinson.  iSmo.  2s.  Symonds.   1806. 

yhis  is  a  very  excellent  work,  and  highly  deserving  the  attention 
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'of  parents  and  schoolmasters. '  The  tale  is  interesting,  and  in  it  U  . 
introduced  the  best  advice  to  young  people  on  their  sports,  and  on 
the  effects  of  what  is  called  fun,  or  in  other  words  jnischief.  The 
curiosity  of  children  will  also  be  excited,  by  many  novel  experiments, 
iuid'  we  do  not  know  of  any  work  so  well  adapted  to  their  capacity^ 
and  conveying  at  the  sanie  time  so  much  instruction  in  so  entertaining 
a  manner. 

Art.  43.-— 71^/r  Governess  ;   pry  Evening  AmusjemenU  at  a  Boarding 
School,   iSmo.  2s>  Vernor  flW  Hood.   1800. 

A  collection  of  tales  which  a  governess  tells  her  scholars,  by  way 
of  evening  amusements.  The  children  are  of  different  ages,  from 
six  to  fifteen,  who  send  one  with  a  request  to  their  piistress.  *  A 
short  curtesy  preluded  her  speech,*  and  she  begs  for  a  story, 
which  exhilirates  (exhilarates)  their  little  hearts.  As  for  their  heads, 
we  may  answer  for  the  greater  part,  that  many  a  word  of  many  a 
sentence  made  no  intelligible  impression  upon  them ;  but  abating  tnis  . 
too  common  quality  of  books  for  children,  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  amusement  and  instruction  provided  for  them  in  thi» 
work. 

Art.  44. — The  Rational  Exhibition  for  Children*  ivo»  is.  3</.  Bonn  J, 
Darton /st«^/ Harvey.  1800. 

An  excellent  plan.  A  poor  woman  is  supposed  to  have  coveredl 
the  side  of  her  cottage  with  printed  papers  and  pictures ;  and  the  ex«? 
planation  of  them  anords  useful  and  entertaining  lessons  for  children* 
If  the  author  had  imitated  the  simplicity  of  what  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed the  old  woman's  language,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vulgar 
idioms,  the  work  wotjd  be  better  understood  by  those  for  whom  it  is 
supposed  to  be  designed ;  but  the  *  propelling  of  the  planets  by  an  un^ 
€rring  force-— the  drawing  by  gravitation's  law-— the  vivifying  presence, 
Chrysostom — Ticinius— tlie  retarding  of  flight — ^the  molesting  of 
favourites — distinguishing  characteristics' — and  a  variety  of  similar 
words  and  expressions,  are  very  little  likely  to  proceed  from  the  mouth 
oi  an  old  woman,  and  must  be  very  perplexing  to  her  scholars. 

Art.  45. — The  Prize  for  Touthfvl  Obedience,  llmo,  u.  Darton  at$4 

Harvey.  i8od. 
•  ^Littfe  stories  fo^ children,  not  unentertaining,  but,  as  usual^  with 
too  many  hard  words  and  fine  sentences. 

POETRY. 

Art.  46. — :/in  Elegy j  supposed  to  be  written  In  the  Gardens  of  Ispahan^ 
By  Meripan  Ehn  Ahdallah  Malek.    4/0.   is.     West  and  Hughes. 

Every  depiartment  of  life  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  :  and  we  can-» 
not  but  lament  the  irksomeness  of  our  own  office,  when,  as  revieweri, 
we  are  compelled  to  the  perusal  of  works  like  this  elegy,  in  w^hicb 
line  is  threaded  to  line  without  the  least  attention  to  granunar  or 
,  connexion.— Gentle  reader,  exercise  thy  understanding  on  the  follow- 
ing stanza,  and  ab  vno  disce  omnes.  Speaking  of~  the  chantiing  Zema| 
the  author  says ; 
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*  To  paint  her  beauty,  claiins  a  sacred  guide^ 
A  sovereign  gem  unto  a  prindely  crown ; 

She  rose  triumphant^  with  a  modest  pride. 

Nor  hermit's  sadness, -and  no  tyrant's  frown.*    f,6. 

Art.  47.-— ^lur^iWti  Orw«/;  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Richard  Earl 
Hotvey  K.G.l^c*    4/0.2/.     Hatchard.     i8go. 

In  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  gallant  and  celebrated 
general  officer  we  find  more  zeal  than  genius,  more  affection  than  pure 
taste.  We  detect  in  it  many  lines  in  which  sense  has  evidently  beexi 
znade  a  secondary  consideration  toxhyme. 

*  When  weeping  crowds  bedem  the  face  ofdayy 

A.ND  Woe's  black  ensigns  darken  all  the  way«*     p.  *]* 

*  For  Freedom  only  bade  Britannia  arm, 

And  gave  the  peaceful  arts  ah  endless  charm.*     p.  *]^ 

Adverting  to  the  bravery  with  which  admird  Howe,  in  tte  face 
©f  the  combined  fleets,  threw  succours  into  Gibraltar,  Drr  l^rotter 
says : 

^  When>  ere  the  western  sun  had  Spp^d  the  tidcf. 
From  the  lone  rock  Britannia's  fleet  was  spied.— 
Rehef ! — Relief  I — transported  hearts  employ; 
And  famish'd  warriors  bound  with  sudden  joy.'    p.  ii,^ 

In  describing,  however^  the  sea-fight  of  the  4th  of  June»  the  ao^ 
thor  rises  to  a  temperature  in  some  degree  more  poetic. 

'     *  Meai^while,  revolving  in  his  manly  soul 
Fate's  stern  decrees,  that  human  might  control^ 
Britannia's  hero  bade  the  signal  fly, 
And  the  loud  cannon  shakes  the  vaulted  sky  : 
Quick  thro'  the  trembling  host  he  darts  his  course^ 
And  swift  as  lightning  deals  the  thunder's  force. 
Huge  piles  of  smoke  in  curling,  volumes  rise, 
Obscure  the  seas,  and  darken  all  the  skies ; 
Save  where  the  flash  illumes  the  sev'ring  cloudy 
Gleams  round  the  mast,  or  quivers  thro'  the  shroud.- 
Wide  o'er  th'  embattled  line  the  fight  extends. 
The  ocean  bellows,  and  the  welkin  rends  ; 
Till,  far  and  near,  the  echoing  concave  bounds^ 
With  lioarser  clangors  and  remoter  sounds.   ^ 
Now  thro'  the  smoke  some  stately  vessel  rears, 
Now  half-disclos'd  her  painted  form  appears; . 
There  crash  the  stayless  masts,  and  strew  the  deck,. 
And  leave  the  shatterM  hull  a  helpless  wreck. 
Where'er  his  foes  with  fiercer  ardour  wage, 
0r  where  the  battle  frowns  with  warmer  rage, 
The  vet'ran  chieftain  bids  his  vengeance  spread,  ^^ 

And  heaven-deputed  genii  guard  his  head ; 
His  fiery  track  is  mark'd  by  crimson  waves. 
And  shroudless  Frenchmen  doom'd  ^o  wat'ry  graves : 
Till  Horror,  sated  with  the  waste  of  blood, 
Appeas'd  the  battle's  rage^ and  smpoth'd  the  flood.'  p.  1 6. 
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This  poem  is  dedicated  to  tbe  right  honourable  Louisa,  countesi 
of  Altamont. 

Akt.  d^&,'^F^rux  to  the  Memory  of  Joseph  WartoHj  D,D.  late  Hedd 
Master  of  IVincbester  College.  By  Richard  Mant^  A.  B.  ^c.  4/^. 
IX. '  Rivingtons.  '   1800. 

In  the  composition  of  these  verses  Mr.  Mant  seems  to  have  been 
warmed  by  the  genuine  glow  of  poetic  enthusiasm.  He  evidently 
writes  from  the  impulse  pf  a  grateful  and  feeling  heart.  This  is  his 
muse  ;  and  listening  to  its  dictates,  whilst  he  pays  a  tribute  of  affec- 
tionate respect  to  the  memory  of  his  late  preceptor,  he  rears  a  monu- 
ment to  his  own  honour.  The  topics  of  this  little  poem  are  well 
chosen ; — its  diction  is  at  once  dignified  and  correct.  The  perusal 
of  Mr.  Mant's  exordium,  will"  justify  our  opinion,  and  evince  to  our 
readers  that  he  is  not  v^nskillcd  in  the  construction  of  blank  verse. 

,      *  'Tis  sweet,  when  freshly  breathes  the  vernal  morn, 
To  hear  the  solemn  rook,  that  clam'rous  wheels 
Round  some  elm-circled  mansion ;  sweet  to  lie 
Beneath  the  canopy  of  spreading  groves. 
When  ceaseless  hums  the  summer  air,  or  rove 
At  evening  still,  when  the  lone  nightingale 
Sings  wakeful  her  thick- warbled  song 4  'tis  sweet 
To  catch  by  fits  the  melancholy  sound, 
While  through  the  ruins  of  th'  autumnal  wood 
Sighs  the  sad  gale,  or  the  loud  wintry  wind 
Blows  hollow  o'er  the  bleak  and  blasted  heath,;— 
But  sweeter  still  the  meek  and  plaintive  tones 
Of  heav'nly  poetry,  which  lulls  the  heart 
With  grateful  sorrow  mild ;  which  speaks  of  worth 
Departed,  speaks  of  those  whom  never  more 
Our  eyes  shall  view,  our  arms  shall  clasp;  then  tells 
In  louder  strains  of  the  eternal  rest. 
The  bhssful  mansions  of  unfading  heav'n.*     p.  5. 

Art.  49. — Leander  and  Hero;  translated  from  the  Heroic  Epistles  of 
Ovid;  with  oth'er  Poems y  original  and  translated.  Svo.  2s.  6d.  Ri- 
vingtons.     1800. 

In  the  preface  to  this  little  volume  the  author  speaks  with  great 
modesty  concerning  its  contents. — *  They  can  do  no  harm,'  says  he, 
*  and  they  may  afford  perhaps  half  an  hour/s  entertainment  to  the 
reader  who  loves  poetry.'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying  to  hira 
in  the  words  of  Horace, 

*  Sume  superbiam 
Quaesitam  meritis;* 

for  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  cur  lot  to  p^usc  a  more  elegant  transla- 
tion of  a  classic  poet  than  his  version  of  the  Epistles  of  Leander  and 
Hero.  He  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  his  original,  and  is  Jittle  in- 
-fcrior  to  it  in  the  graceful  ease  and  polish  of  his  numbers.  In  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  we  shall  select  the  celebrated  description  of  Le- 
ander's  passage  across  the  Hellespont-: 
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<  In  th^se,  or  terms  not  tnuch  unlike,  I  spoke ;  

On  through  the  smiling  glass,  meanwhile,  I  broke: 

Play'd  on  the  deep  the  moon's  reflected  gleam; 

The  night  a  riv^l  of  the  noontide  beam ; 

No  stillest  air  imsmooth'd  the  calm  profound;. 

Nor  caught  my  listening  ear  the  gentlest  sound; 

Save  what  by  fits  the  parted  waves  replied; 

Or  Halcyons,  brooding  on  the  peaceful  tide, 

W^re  heard  to  moan, — a  sweet  and  solemn  strain. 

Their  Ceyx  sunk  beneath  the  watery,  plain.  * 

And  now  these  arms,  by  long  fatigue  sUbdued,  ^ 

With  fainter  force  their  oaring  sweeps  pursued :  -  j 

Then,  ere  my  spirits  yet  entirely  fled,  '  \ 

Slow  from  the  wave  I  rear'd  my  languid  head :  1 

Soon  as  remote  the  sparkling  sign  I  spied, 

**  Behold  my  star!'*  with  new-born  hope  I  cried, 

**  Its  beam§,  as  distant  round  the  shore  they  play. 

Call  me  to  bliss,  and  I  the  call  obey !" 

I  said;  returning  strength  my  sinews  felt; 

Appeared  the  rigour  of  the  deep  to  melt: 

O  Love  all-powerful,  from  thy  rising  fire 

The  bosom's  frost,  the  water's  cold  retire ! 

Now  near  and  niearer  to  the  coast  I  drew :  ' 

Broad  o'er  the  wave  it's  shade  the  turret  threw: 

At  the  blest  sight  my  beating  bosom  rose. 

And  seem'd  too  soon  my  briny  task  to  close. 

But  when  I  see,  delighted  on  the  strand,  » 

Thee,  dear  spectatress  of  my  labours  I  stand  ; 

My  leaping  heart  redoubled  vigour  fires. 

Redoubled  energy  my  frame  inspires; 

With  bolder  strokes  I  shoot  the  yielding  seas. 

And  toss  my  frolic  arms,  thy  sight  to  please. 

Thee  can  thy  nurse,  officious,  scarce  restrain. 

Scarce  hold  thy  footsteps  eag(er  from  the  main; 

(With  secret  joy  those  eager  stepe  I  spied; 

Nor  could  thy  soul  the  fond  impatience  hide ! )  * 

Nor,  sptte  of  all  her  struggles,  can  she  save 

Thy  foot  from  bathing  in  the  foremost  wave. 

Next  am  I  welcom'd  in  thy  warm  embrace; 

Next  thy  dear  kisses  wander  o'er  my  face: 

My  glowing  limbs  thy  ready  vest  supplies; 

Thy  clasping  hand  my  briny  ringlets  dries. 

The  rest  (O  rapture!)  to  ourselves  alone. 

To  night,  and  to  the  conscious  tower  is  known ; 

And  that  dear  lamp,  whose  solitary  rays 

Pointed  my  path  along  the  watery  maze.'     p.  8. 

The  epistle  of  Ovid  to  Grsecinus  is  also  elegantly  rendered,  and  the 
■versions  from  Horace  are  faithful  and  spirited.  The  original  poems 
of  ^our  author,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  in  merit  to  his 
translations.  The  address  to  the  Volunteers,  and  the  poem  ja honour 
of  lord  Cornwallis,  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  associ^tec?.  We 
-were,  however,  much  pleased  with  The  Death  of  Lucair — ^The  Lines 
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written  in  the  Autumn  of  1 797— 4ind  the  Vanity  of  Hope.  The  cdri* 
eluding  pQem  is  a  composition  of  no  common  merit ;  and  we  doubt 
not  that  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  following 
•tanzas: 

•  If  genial  sUns,  or  fragrant  glooms  can  pleasei 

IListe,  mount  the  vessel,  guide  the  flying  sail  J 
Where  coral  rocks  bestud  the  southern  seas, 
Point  the  bold  prow,  and  catch  the  balmy  gale! 

*  Where  with  bright  green  primspval  forests  glow. 

Where  the  high  arch  of  glittering  mountains  bendsg  | 

'  And  Nature^  in  the  *broider*d  vales  below,  I 

Unstain'd  by  Art,  her  peaceful  children  tends. 

*  Such,  Otaheitee !  such  thy  golden  clime. 

Thy  blue  horizon,  and  thy  laughing  skies  ; 
So  rove  thy  sons  beneath  their  palms  sublime. 
That,,  in  still  air,  unmoved)  majestic  rise. 

*  Happy !  for  them  the  cool  banana's  shade 

Its  ample  roof,  and  clustering  fruit  bestows,    " 
For  them  the  coco  lifts  its  spiry  head. 

In  whose  full  cups  a  guiltless  vintage  flows* 

•  Ah  bowers  of  bliss  1  where  oft  the  glancing  sun 

Has  view'd  the  sportive  theft,  the  pleasing  wile  | 
And  the  clear  streams,  the  gently-murmuring  run, 
,      Heard  majay  a  vow,  reflected  many  a  smile. 

•  Sweet,  iif  your  shades  to  slumber  life  away  j 

Mark  the  blue  her'n  stalk  stately  round  the  cove  J 
Admire  the  various  gleams  of  plumage  gay;  , 

Or  soften  at  the  tale  of  artless  love :  1 


*  To  note  the  skilful  diver  smooth  descend 

In  the  calm  bosom  of  the  glassy  deep  ; 
Their  flexile  limbs  the  feathery  dancers  bendj 
Or  near  some  lone  moral  the  mourner  weep  ! 

*  Isles  of  delight  I  retreats  from  toiling  thought ! 

How  sweet,  to  lay  the  weary  frame  along. 
And  (w^iat  the  melancholy  Cowley  sought!) 
Pour  in  such  glens  some  tender  serious  song!— 

*  And  is  This  All? — ^for  This  was  Being  given— 

To  glades,  and  glooms,  and  solitudes  to  run  ? 
For  This  hath  man  receiv'd  the  seal  of  Heaven— 
To  sigh  in  sirades,  or  batten  in  the  sun  ? 

*  For  This  (O  dead  to  Virtue,  Genius,  Fame!) 

The  polisk'd  walks  of  social  life  resigned  ? 
Quench'd  the  deep  blushes  of  indignant  shame  ? 
^     ilach  energy,  that  wakes  the  manly  mind  ? 

*  Renounced  each  meed  of  honourable  toil  ? 

Each  youthftil  hope,  that  keeps  the  life-blood  warm^ 
Of  Fortune's  prize,  of  Learning's  favouring  smile. 
Of  partial  Friendship's  more  prevailing  charm  ? 
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<  Far,  my  lov*d  country^  from  thy  proud  embrace* 
From  every  form  of  greaty  or  good,  or  fair-« 

On.  some  rude  island's  silent  marge  to  pace. 
And,  like  the  pebbly  current,  murmur  there  t 

*  In  other  zones  may  fairer  Spring  rejoiqe, 
And  other  Autumns  blush  ynt\i  livelier  titain ; 

In  Europe,  Science  heavenward  lifts  her  vpiccp 
In  Europe,  Empire,  Arts  and  freedom  reign« 

^Though  Hafez  sinf  of  summef-breathing  bowers. 
Of  £untS|  whose  bosom  drinks. the  Persian  beam-^ 

^hese  tempt  not  him,  who  counts  his  banish'd  hours^  « 

Sad  ejcile,  panting  for  his  native  streapx.'    f*  ^S* 

DRAMA,  -  • 

Art.  ^Q,^^The  Point  of  Honor;  a  Play^  pi  ^hree  ^ets^  Taken  from 
the  French^  and  performed  with  universal  jffplause  ai  the  Theatre^ 
Royals  Haymarket»    By  Charles  Kemble^    %vo,    is,     Longman  and 

Rees.    i8oa 

V. 

The  stoty  of  this  drama  is  simple  and  naturaL>"-*Durimel,  who  has 
been  driven  to  the  desperate  step  of  deserting  from  his  regiment  by 
the  cruelty  and  insolence  of  his  colonel,  after  haviD^g  been  for  seven 
years  hospitably  entertained  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Melfort^  is  on  the 
«ve  of  marrying  this  good  lady's  daughter  Bertha,  when  his  happi- 
ness is  suddenly  clouded  by  the  arrival  of  his  regiment  in  the  obscure 
town,  upon  the  German  frontier,  where  he  had  so  long  sheltered  him- 
self from  pursuit.  Betrayed  by  the  villany  of  a  rival  into  the  hands 
of  the  military  tribunal,  he  is  condemned  to  die.  The  distresis  occa- 
sioned by  this  incident  is  heightened  by  the  discovery  that  the  cheva- 
lier de  St.'  Franc,  the  msyor  of  the  regiment,  whose  duty  obliges  him 
to  preside  at  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court-martiai,  is  the 
criminal's  father.  By  the  exertions  of  Valcour,  a  libertine  officer,  but 
a  man  of  warm  and  generous  affections,  Durimel  is  however  pardon<* 
ed,  and  restored  to  his  despairing  father  and  his  disconsolate  Bertha* 
The  incidents  are  well  imagined;  and  the  peripetia  is  artfully  con- 
cealed tQ  the  last^  aud  considerably  affects  the  mind  on  its  dinoue^ 
menf. 

Art*  51. — IFhat  a  Blunder!  A  Comic  Operay  in  Three  Acts:  first  pet" 
formed  at  the  Theafre^Royalf  Haymarkety  August  14,  1800.  By  Jo* 
seph  George  HoJmanf  Author  of  Abroad  and  at  Home^  ^c.  Svo,  2s, 
Miller.     1800.  . 

The  scene  of  this  ppera  is  laid  in  Spain.  Washington,  an  English 
jgentleman,  and  Stmdy  O'Tremor,  an  Irish  baronet^  are  the  principal 
characters  pf  the  piece.  Contrary  to  the  usual  routine  of  dramatic 
composition,  the  blunder  is  committed,  not  by  the  latter,  but  by  the 
former,  who  is  represented,  without  any  great  degree  of  probability, 
as  having  communicated  to  a  stranger  an  appointment  which  he  had 
made  with  a  fair  incognita,  but  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dental remark  of  a  passenger  in  the  street,  he  erroneously  caUed  An- 
geliea  d^Esparza.     The  stranger  to  whom  he  was  thus  commupica- 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol  XXXI.  i^'^^.iSoi.  R 
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live  happened  to  be  the  husband  oiF  the  abovejmentioned  Angelica,  .*■ 
and  the  distress  occasioned  by  this  incident  to  the  wife  and  the  hus- 
band is  the  subject  of  one  or  two  pathetic  scenes.  The  comic  part 
is  busy  and  bustling ;  the  unfolding  of  the  story  excites  attention, 
and  the  language  is  correct.  Most  of  the  songs,  however,  want 
point,  and  several  of  the  incidents  are  improbable. 

Art,  ^z.'T'The  Btrth-Day;  a  Comedy  y  in  Three  Acts;  as  performed  at 
the  Theatre- Rcy  a! y  Coveni-Garden,  Altered  from  the  German  of  Kotxt'^ 
hucy  and  adapted  to  the  English  Stagey  by  Thomas  Dihdiny  Author  of  the 
Jew  and  the  Doctor ^  ^c»     Svo,  2s,     Longnian  and  Rees.     j8cx5. 

The  is' one  pf  those  minor  dramas  which,  after  the  run  of  a  season, 

-  «re  quietly  laid  on  the  shelf,  or*  converted  to  some  inferior  purpose. — 

It  nni^y  have  answered  the  purpose  of  both  the  manager  and  the 

translator,   but  it  cannot  answer  the  purpose  of  a  perusal  in  the 

closet, 

NOVEL'S,  ace. 

Art.  53. — The  Daughter  ofAdoptton^  a  Tale  of  Modeirn  Times,  Byjfohu 
-  Beauforty  LL,D,    ^  Vols,    izmo^    i6s,  sewed,    Phillips.  1800. 

These  volumes  are  greatly  superior  to  those  ephemerae  which,  und.er 
the  ?ippellation  of  novels,  buz  for  a  short  period,  and  then  arc  heard 
no  more*  They  display  no  inconsiderable  know^ledge  of  human  nature, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  other  countries  and  different  scenes;  while 
the  varied  and  often  uncommon  events  firmly  arrest  the  attention  and 
feoften  the  heart. 

We  will,  however,  first  speak  of  the  faults  of  these  volumes,  which 
are  not  unfrequcnt;  yet  nevertheless  such  as  an  inferior  author 
would  have  avoided.  The  whole  is  much  too  long,  and  it  is  expanded 
I  with  little  professional  judgement;  for  the  mind  is  often  diverted  froni 
interesting  scenery  and  events  to  minute  details  of  circumstances,  the 
substance  of  which  might  have  been  told  in  three  lines.  The  cha- 
racter of  Edmund  *  no  vulgar  boy,'  is  somewhat  improbable:  a 
moralist,  an  *  acute  disqerner  of  men's  deeds'  with  accurate  judgement ' 
and  ready  resource,  under  the  affe  of  twenty,  is  a  phaenomenon  a  little 
too  extraordinary.  The  conclusion,  moreover,  is  ne^edlesaly  eayelopcd, 
and,  at  last,  the  mystery  is  explained  in  a  trite  hackneyed  manner^ 
Why  wa§  not  Sterne's  day-tall  critic  at  hand,  to  give  to  Seraphina 
the  Key  of  Mrs.  Montfort's  writing-desk?  except  that  it  would  have 
curtailed  the  bulk  of  the  work. 

To  turn,-  however,  to  a  more  pleasing  task. — ^The  introduction  is 
admirably  conducted,  and  the  chief  event  kept  from  even  the  eye  oF 
suspicipn.  Though  it  be  one  which  has  been  tdo  often  employed,  it 
is  nevertheless  involved  with  so  much  care  that  its  triteness  does  nofe 
injure  the  effect.  The  story  of  Mrs.  Montfort  to  her  confident  is 
dexterously  broken  off;  and  the  detail  of  the  youthful  yea^rs  of  Henry 
skilfully  managed,  to  account  for  the  extravagant  inconsiderate  con^ 
ductj^f  his  life.  The  West-Indian  adventures  are  well  told;  the  he- 
roine is  interestingly  introduced,  and  Mrs.  Morton  brought  ,and  kept 
on  the  stage  with  much  art.  Yet  we  wish  the  bosom  of  Seraphina 
had  not  been  so  tender,  or  her  conduct  89  weak;  it  injures.  th,c  morai 
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of  iW  stbryj  "and  licr  errors  are  tmly  necessary  for  some  of  the  circtim- 
stances  of  the  fourdi  volume,  which  we  would  rather  hftd  been  sap- 
pressed. 

One  great  political  object  of  Dr.  Beaufort  seems  to  have  been  to 
detail  and  expose  the  miseries  of  the  sliave  trade.  This  is  a  subject' 
which  cannot  be  introdiijced  in  this  place;  but  we  may  add  that  the* 
author,  m  his  account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  slaves  during  the  ebullition 
of  their  insurrection,  has  sufficiently  answered  his  own  arguments. 
This  may  be  styled  a  mtftnentary  ebullition*,  but  experience  has  not 
diown  that,  when  power  has  been  retained,  it  has  been  exercised  with 
either  mercy  or  discretion. ' 

On  the  whole,  we  discpver  in  these  volumes  talents  which  may  be 
more  siiccessfully  employed  in  a  f utVire  work,  whep.  experience  in  this 
style  of  writing,  if  our  author  chuse  to  pursue  it,  shall  add  to  his 
abilities  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that  necessary  arrangement, 
which,  like  the  foil  of  a  diamond,  will  display  their  lustre  to  greater 
advantage. 

Art.  54»i — Tales  of  the  Abbey,  founded  on  Historical  Facts.  By  A.  Ken-^ 
dalU  Author  of  Derwent  Priory y  &c,  3  ^o/r;  12  mo.  ioj.  6</»  Boards ^ 
Symonds.  1800. 

To  attempt  giving  appropriate  language  and  manners  to  the  widow 
of  Sidney  and  the  successor  of  Essex  is  not  a  common  task:  it  is  the' 
reverse  of  *  Edward's  armour  beaming  on  Gibber's  breast;'  and,  ii> 
£very  step  of" the  present  production,  we  perceive  modem  manners, 
and  the  ideas  of  a  very  recent  period.  The  sliding  pannel,  the  passing 
sigh,  with  the  various  paraphernalia  of  modem  novels,  have  been  too 
o&en  repeated  to  interest  or  attract.  Our  authoress^  however,  is  not 
without  merit}  she  is  only  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  the  subject.* 
*i*fae  story  is  not  unskilfully  managed;  the  situations  are  often  inter-» 
esting;  the  romantic  scenery  in  which  the  principal  transactions  occur 
is  described  with  taste  and  propriety ;  and,  probability  is  never  greatly 
violated.  A  domestic  tale  would  probably  better  suit  the  writer'^ 
talents. 

Art.  55. — The  Sailors;   a  Novel,    By  the  Authoress  of  the  Count  de 
SanterreylSc*  3  Vols,  iimo,  ^Js.senved,  Crosby  ^i«// Letterman.  1800. 

•This  is  a  fabric  of  the  lighter  kind — -a  summer  silk  which  will  no^ 
overload— a  proper  rohe  de  chambre^  in  which  we  may  recline  in  a  wanm 
afternoon.  The  adventures  at  Rochelle  are,  however,  well  introduced} 
and  on  the  whole  intlsresting  and  pleasing :  the  denouement  only  is  some# 
what  too  abrupt  and  hackneyed. 

Art.  §6.-^-^Attierwici  Castle;  a  Novel.     By  Mri.  Crofts.     ^-Voh. 
l2mo.  i^iscHved.    Lane>     t8oo. 

The  person  who  exhibits  the  principal  figure  in  this  novel  is  a 
countess  of  Middleton,  wh©  at  an  early  age  i^  left  heiress  of  a 
great  estate,  and  of  aft  illustrious  family,  the  dignity  of  which  sh^ 
jsupports  with  all  tte  Splendor  and  beneficence  of  her  ancestors.  Her 
affection  is  soon  fixed  upon  an  accomplished  young  gentleman  named 
Beaumont,  but  their  union  is  retarded  for  a  considerable  time  by  an 
extraordinary  incident,  which  strongly  exfcites  the  attention  and  ex- 
jpectation  pf  the  reader  tbrgugh-  a  number  of  pages.    Mo^t  pf  tic 
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other  persorii  intro4uced  into  the  narrative  are  likewise  of  the'  ft-^ 
shioaahle  worlds.  The!  oharacters  are  agreeahly  diversified,  and,  in 
some  instauces,  happily  contrasted  with  each  other :  a  few  of  them^ 
indeed,  exhibit  a  naaHgnity  ^gratceful  to  human  nature  >  but  they 
become  the  'dupes  of  their  own  alrlifi^e^  and  af&>rd  signatl  examples  of 
.  that  jmiserable  state  of  mind  which  is  ustucHy  the  consequence  of  great 
moral  depravity.  The  incidents  in  this  novel  acre  wcH  adapted  to  en-> 
tertain  the  imagination^  and  they  have  the  additional  quality  of  lead- 
ing the  reader  unwearied,  through  very  unpromrsinof  scenes,, to  the  de- 
tection of  enormous  guilt  and.  the.  consummation  oi  some  virtuous  and 
desirable  purpose*  . 

Art.  57.^ — Mary-Jane;,  a  NovtL     By  Rkhatd  Skttlmore^   '%  VqIs* 
\ttito*  ']s*se'ured'     Lane.    1800. 

Mary-Jane  is  an  orphan,  taken  under  tde  protection  of  a  Mr.  Racf* 
mill,  a.  rich  dry-salter  of  Ldondpn,  who  adopts  her  for  his  daughter^ 
The  eccentric  character  of  this  humane  citizren^  with  that  of  his  friend* 
Sortheote  and  Plagiary,  aii&rils  the  reader  a  copious  fund  of  enter- 
tainment* The  n^irratiye,  besides,  contains  some  surprising  incidents^ 
which  are  detailed  with  much  precision,  and  unravTclled  with  perspi-*' 
cuity  s  pn^  the  whole,  this  novel  will  not  be  perused  with  in^fference 
by  any  person  possessed  of  sensibility^ 

ApL-ii  ^%,-^Moni-Wood  Pnoryi     Sy  F.T.  Thomas,     2  Vols.   l2mo* 
*js*f served,     Longman  tf«// Rees. 

This,  is  written  in  a  series  of  letters  to  different  persons.  There  is. 
a  variety  in  the  subjects  j  but  of,  these  the  nxost  prominent  w  the 
charms  0?  ^  Mrs.  SuHivan,  with  whom  the  writer  (we  do  not  mean 
the  author  of  the  production)  appears  to  be  deeply  enamoured.  It' 
is  to  b^.  hoped}  for  the  sake  of  diecency  and  virtue,  that  his  passioir 
is^cSitious^  but,  even  as  sucli,  it  is  less  e&cusable,  as  it  is  not  subser'^ 
v^ent  to  any  ijiteresting  event  in  the  novel.  These  letters  may^ 
othcrwiise,  afford  the  reader  some  cursory  entertainment^  thougb, 
they  have  not  any  particmarrclium  to  critical  approbation.. 

MISCEH-ANEOITS  LIST* 

Ainr^- 394i*— ()&f^rv^li5w«/  o\  the  prestM  State  and  Injluence  of  the  Poor 
Laws;  founded  on  Experience  $  and  a  Plan^  proposed  for  the  Considera-- 

'  'hen  of  Patdiement^  by  which  the  Affairs  of  the  Poor  may  in  future  be' 
better  regulatedi  thetr  Morals  and  Habits^  of  Industry  greatly  improved^^ 

.  and  a  considerable  J^duction  in  the  Poors*  Rates  ^ected,.  By  R^erC 
Saunderty  Bsq*  %ivo^'$K6d%  Boards*    SeweU.  , 

The  increase  in jthe  poor  rtrteshias  been  for  some  tinie  a  genefal 
ground  of  •complaint  ^  and  vsu-ious  pfans  have  been:  sug'gested^  which, 
profess  to  unite  a"  decrease  10  the  ratesy  with  an  improvemqot  ia  the . 
state  of  the '  pior* .  The  ififslbr^e  ©f  these  plans  is,-  that  they 
are  founded  iippn  partial  otjserr^b'nsv  and  at  th«  sam*?  time,  embrace  • 
too  vast  ia^field  of  reform.i"^h^  evils  which  prevs^l  in  one  pfiriah 
arc  not  atwaytf  to  Se  fotiod^^'in  ano^ther :  the  state  of  the  |K>or 
in  the  country,  and  their  oi^itioo  in  » t^wn^r  an^e  .ver)^  di%$«&t  ;, 
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and  modes  which  in  a  small  pamh  would  be  useless  thay  ie  devised^ 
for  their  support  in  a  lar^c  town.  There  arc  also  various  interests 
to  he  balanced :  the  contributers  t^  the  rates  see,  in  the  dinrniution 
of  the  amount  of  those. demands,  sufEcient  grounds  for  praising  the 
oxerseer ;  hvt,  to  the  poor,  he  may  appear  tyrannical  and  oprpres- 
^Te  ;  knd,  after  all  the  encomiums  on  cheap  food  for  the  poor^  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  at  the  present  high  price  of  provisions 
a  penny  will  produce  sufScient  nourishment  for  a  labouring  man  dUf* 
ing  the  twenty-four  hours.  ^ 

One  improvement  suggested  in  these  obJservationft  is  the  erect  ion- 
of  a  school  of  industry  in  the  parish  ;  and  this,  without  doubt,  may 
be  useful  in  parishes  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  or  in  large  towns, 
as  ia-such  places  there  will  be  a  constant  demand  for  manufactures. 
To  what  purpose,  however,  would  be  the  school  of  industry  in  a 
small  country  parish,  but  to  take  the  boys  and  girls  from  the,morfr 
useful  and  healthy  employments  of  stoning,  weeding,  gleanings 
{ploughing,  &c.  to  mope  them  up  in  fioul  air  and  close  rooms4  The 
experience  of  our  writer  seejtns  to  himself  much  greater  than  it  really 
has  been*  He  served  the  office  of  overseer  at  Lewisham  in  Kent  for 
two  years ;  and  in  that  time  he  certainly  acquired  much  of  that  know- 
ledge which  may  be  very  useful  in  similar  situations  ;  but  the  village 
of  Lewisham,  of  which  the  population  is  very  considerable,  and  in 
which  are  many  families  of  rank  and  fortnne,  is  very  different  from 
one  in  Bedfordshire  or  Northamptonshire,  where  only  three  or' four 
farmers  and  a  few  cottagers  preside.  We  were  pleased  to  see,  that,  iit 
the  execution  of  his  office,  our  author  was  attentive  to  every  circum- 
stance; and  we  observe  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  nourishment  of  a  poor 
man  under  him  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  4/^  !</«  a  week  ;  thougit^ 
in  some  village  of  Hampshire,  rt  had  been  reduced  to  nine*pence 
weekly  for  each  person.  We  presume  only  that  he  treated  the  poor 
with  kindness  and  humanity  ;  whilst,  at  the  other  place,  they  were^ . 
put  on  too  short  an  allowance.  •  .    r 

A  great  object  with  this  writer  is  the '  appointment  of  the  oven- 
seer;  and  in  thi^  we  agree  with  him,  that,  if  in,  large  and  populou9\. 
parishes  gentlemen  would  take  upon  themselves  that  office-  by  turnd» 
and  attend  parochial  meetings,  they  would  add  much  to  the  contji' 
fort  of  the  poor  without  increasing  the  rates.     In  country  parishes- 
this  is  not  necessary :  the  farmers  alternately  officiating  in  person^ 
They  are  in    general  attentive  to-  the   poor;    and,    if   they  are    , 
otherwise,  the  justice  of  the  peace  is  at  hand,  who  seldom  fails  of - 
redressing  the  complaints  of  the  ag^ieved. 

On  the  nature  of  the  rise  of  tht  poor  rates,  little  attention  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed'ljy  Mr.  Saunders.     An  instance  is  given  of  • 
the  increase  of  the  poor  mtes  at  Birmingham,  which  in  t*f87amotmt- 
cd  to  £a  1 132.  p6/.  9^1 ;  and  in  1796  to  £,2j^o^Oi  14s,  f^d*    Nor 
is  this  wonderful.    We  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  difeeiMf^ 
in  the  value  of  provisions  during  these  two  years;  the  increase  of  the* 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  the  greater  number  (in  consequence  of. 
the  w^r)  of  women  «and' children  thrown  Upon  the  parish.  .The  j^oorj 
rates  must  augnaeat  progressively  with  the  other  taxes  ;  for  every  new 
tax^ddsto4he4tst  vf  the  poor  in  most  parishes  ;  and  in  the-pi^esent 
war  that  list  is~m«ch  increased*  by  the  number  of  men  drawn  for  the 
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militia^  or'  en&tingin  the  army  or  navy,  whose  fattulies  must  be  p*rtt</ 
vided  for  in  their  respective  parishes. 

It  isprobably  in  consequence  of  this  inattention  ta  the  real  causfe  of 
the  rise  of  the  poor  rates  that  we  hear  of  so  mnmy  plans  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  poo?;  that  is,  to  make  them  live  upon^  as  little 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  them  just  above  the  level  of  distress.  There 
,may  be  changes  in  many  respects  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  large  parishes,  and  many  useful  hints  are  suggested  in  this  work  9 
but  we  should  deprecate  any  alteration  in  the  general  system  of  the. 
C56uhtry  parishes.  One  excellent  plan  may^  be  adopted,  which  the 
ijnriter  might  perhaps  introduce  with  good  effect  in  his  own  parish  : 
we  allude  to  the  publicity  of  the  account  which  he  recommends. 
Were  they  printed  o^ce  or  twice  in  a  year,  the  jobs  of  which  he  com- 
plains would  by  degrees  be  suppressed  5  the  gentlemen  of  the  p?irish 
would  be  acquainted  with  their  own  concerns ;  the  industrious  poor 
would  be  relieved  with  general  approbation  ;  and  the  indolent  be  ob* 
liged  to  labour^  or  run  the  risque  o£.  having  their  names  erased  from; 
the  lists* 

Art,  60.— jTA^  Ujuttes  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor 9  and  the  St0ciency  of 
the  present  System  of  Poor  Laws  considered^  in  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Grand  jfury^  at  the  General  garter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  for  the 
Isle  of  Ely i  holden  on  jlpril  2^  i799*  ^y  James  Nasmiths  D.  D* 
Chairman*  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Magistrates*  To  nuhich  are 
annexed^  Remarks  on  a  late  Publication^  entitled-,  *  Observations  on  the 
present  State  and  Influence  of  the  Poor  Laws^  founded  on  Experience^ 
hy  Robert  Saunders  t  Esq  J    ^vo^' 2s.     Rivingtons.  « 

The  increase  in  the  poor  rates  of  this  kingdom  has  excited  general 
attention ;  and  remedies  have  been  frequently  proposed  by  persons 
who  were  actuated  by  the  best  motives,  but  who,  from  their  situa* 
tion,  were  little  qualified  to  judge  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  which 
they  wished  to  correct.  An  exemplary  magistrate,  of  great  experience ^ 
sound  judgement^  and  benevolent  principles,  has  made  the  system  of  our 
poor  laws  the  subject  of  a  charge  to  a  grand  jury ;  and  we  recommend 
this  charge  to  every  gentleman  and  overseer  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
to  every  member  of  our  legislature.  We  have  never  seen  in  so  short 
a  compass  so  sound  an  investigation  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  the 
poor.  The  writer  vindicates  them  in  the  ablest  manner;  sl^owft: 
clearly  that  the  defect  does  not  lie  in  the  laws  themselves,  but  in 
the  persons  who  execute  them,  and  that  the  remedies  of,  the  disease 
are  not  to  be  expected  from  a  change  in  our  system,  but  from  giving 
vigour  to  the  system,'  and  acting  upon  the  principles  laid  down  with 
such  wisdom  and  foresight  by  our  ancestors.  The  augmentation  of 
the  poor  rates  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  population,  a  gradual  al- 
teration in  the  habits  of  life,  increase  in^  the  price  of  provisions, 
and,  as  a  ^iemp^rary  circumstance,  to  the  bounties  allowed  to  the  fa-r 
miUes  of  militia-men,  &c.  It  is  obvious  that,,  if  the  number  of  the 
poor  to  be  supported  should  remain  fixed,  the  increase  of  taxation  in' 
this  country  must  augment  the  poor  rates;  and,  if, we  add  to  this* 
cause  the  vast  increase  of  paper  money  in  the  kingdom,  those  rates 
must  nominally  augment  in  a  very  considerable  proportion.  ." 

The  defects  in  the  ea^ecutipn  pt  the  poor  law^  arise  frpm  ibp  wa»^ 
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tf  care  in  electing  the  overseers,  from  the  reluctance  of  niert  of  re- 
sjpectability  to  the  execution  of  that  useful  and  honourable  office,  and 
from,  the  custom  of  managing  parochial  concerns  without  any  fixed, 
system  or  judicious  rules.  The  duties  of  overseers,  after  some  obser- 
vations on  these  defects,  are  well  exrplained,  and  the  proper  objects  of. 
relief  pointed  out  with  great  judgement.  It  gave  us  pleasure  to  sec 
some  notice  taken  of  the  error  of  many  parishes  in  contracting  with 
ignorant  medical  practitioners  for  the  care  of  the  poor ;  by  which  not 
only  many  lives  have  bejen  lost,  but  the  expences  of  the  parish  ulti- 
mately much  increased.  The  use  and  abuse  of  workhouses  come  next  ' 
under  observation,  and  the  danger  of  innovation  on  the  established 
system  is, pointed  out  in  a  manner  that  does  great  credit  to  the 
writer.  The  Appendix,  containing  a  refutation  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
notions  of  the  poor  laws,  derived  from  an  abuse  of  them  in  a  particu- 
lar parish,  merits  attention ;  and  the  whole  work,  as  we  said  before, 
deserves  to  be,  studied  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  well  acqua  nted 
■with  the  present  much-disputed  question,  the  use  and  abuse  of  our 
poor  laws.  There  is  one  point  which  has  often  occurred  to  us,  sand 
which,  we  think,  could  not  come  to  the  legislature  with  higher  au- 
thority than  that  of  the  magistrate  whose  v»'orl^  is  now  before  us. 
He  notices  the  want  of  order  in  parochial  concerns.  This  order,  wc 
presume,  will  be*  best  consulted  by  printing* an  account  of  the  sums 
raised  in  every  parish,  with  the  expenditure.  Thus  each  overseer  will 
be  attentive  to  his  conduct,  his  accounts  being  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  parish ;  and  the  parishioners  themselves  will  know  whether 
their  money  has  been  expended  upon  proper  objects. 

Art.  61. — ^T^  Jnswer  to  some  Passages  in  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  to  the  Clergy ^  {dated  May  ist,  1798),  upon  the  Lawfulness 
of  defensive  War**  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England*  8v*. 
6d.     Darton  and  Harvey. 

This  is  a  manly  dnd  di^ified  protest  from  a  presbyter  to  hisbishoj), 
on  a  subject  which  requires,  in  these  times,  very  serious  examination. 
In  some  places  clergymen,  far  from  entertaining  doubts  of  the  ptb- 
priety  of  a  Christian's  being  concerned  with  war,  have  put  themselves 
at  the  heads  of  compahieSj  and  employed. part  of  their  time  in  mili- 
tary evolutions ;— to  such  men  this  discourse  is  pecuharly  addressed ; 
and  as  it  is  written  with  great  propriety,  with  all  due  tlcference  to  the 
•piscopal  character,  and  with  evident  marks  of  a  serious  and  pious 
^um  of  mind,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  discussion  will  be  received 
'  with  canddu^,  and  that  it  may  restrain  the  excess  of  zeal  which  the 
consecration  of  colours  .is  apt  to  excite  in  many  of  the  servants  of  the 
prince  of  peace. 

The  que«tion  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  among  Christians  has  fre- 
quently been  agitated.  If  we  talce  the  terms  with  the  utmost  strict- 
pess,  it  is  easily  answered.  There  cannot  be  a  war  among  Christians ; 
for  Christians  cannot  be  the  aggressors  in  any  war  whatever.  But, 
in  the  present  mixed  state  of  mankind,  when  war  will  necessarily  take 
place,  from  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  self-interested  men,  it  be- 
comes a  question  of  some  consequence  to  ascertain  the  part  which  a 
true  Christian  ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  his  country.  Here  again 
\\  will  be  8iUowc4  by  all  that  war  is  a  state  so  aHen  from  the  whole  spirit 
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of  Christianity,  that  nothing  but  absolute  necesvity  can  justify  «. 
Jisciple  of  Christ  in  taking  up  the  sword.  The  existence  of  this  ne- 
cessity cannot  l>e  doubtful  to  any  Christian  who  will  conipsre  the 
different  passages  in  our  Saviour's  discourses  on  the  duties  to 
our  ensoiies.  If  a  madman  should  wield  a  sword  and  endanger 
our  lives,  there  cannot  be  a  question  of  the  propriety  of  wresting  it 
.  from  him,  both  for  our  own  and  his  safety;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
in  war  the  sword  must  be  wrested  from  the  asfgressor,  for  his  ot^  sake 
ais  well  as  our  own;  his  good  is  to  be  considered  as  well  as  ours;  and 
BO  prospect  of  emolument,  no  desire  of  revenge,  can  take  place  in  a: 
Christian  mode  of  defenee,  Ihore  than  it  did  in  the  instance  alluded  tOr 
of  wresting  a  sword  from  a  madman.  We  question  much,  however, 
whether  Christians  have  often  been  called  upon  to  defend  themselves; 
and,  Mngular  as  the  writer's  sentiments  may  be  in  the 'following  * 
pai:sage,  this,  with  his  whole  essay,  we  recommend  to  the  silent  medi- 
tation of  the  closet.     The  whole  contains  fMVTi  bvIx  <ruvE?ojaiv. 

*  Let  it  not  be  thought  that,  in  reprobating  this  doctrine  of  the 
Liwfulness  of  war,  I  mean  to  cast  the  least  reflection  on  hien  of  a  mill* 
tary  profession  ;  he  who  knows  any  thing  of  real  ChritJtianity  will  ne-  • 
veflnsult  such  men,  as  many  soldiers  have  been.  Is  many  arc  at  the 
present  moment ;  men,  whose  minds  are  so  great  and  disinterested, 
as  to  enable  them  to  givi  up  every  enjoyment  for  the  sake  of  others, 
who  can  willingly  quit  the  tranquil  pleasures  of  domestic  quiet,  to 
meet,  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  are  worthy, 
brave,  nobl^,  generoUs  men  ;  they  justly  demand  my  admiration, 
esteem,  and  respect ;  but,  they  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  regard 
them  as  Christians  ;  and  yet,  of  such  men  was  the  piousj  benevolent 
Cornelius,  to  whom  an  angel  was  sent  from  heaven ;  of  such  men  was 
tlie  humble  centurion,  who  ^*  came  and  besought  our  Lord  to  heal 
his  servant,  who  was  sick  *,  at  whose  behaviour  Jesus  marvelled,  and 
said,  to  them  that  followed,  I  h^ve  not  found  so  great  faith>  no  not 
in  Israel.'*     ?*  31. 

Art,  6t>^^Thf  Case  of  the  Farmers^  at  the  present  important  Crisis^ , 
Stated  by  a  Hertfordshire  Farmer.  %vo.  6d.  Law.  1806. 

A  spirited  defence  of  the  farmers,  and  worthy  the  attention  of 
landlords. — ^The  chief  burden  of  the  song  is  to  show  the  latter  the  ad* 
vantage  they  will  derive  from  long  leases  5  an  advantage  which  scarcely 
admits  of  any  doubt.  But  why  they  should  restore  *  the  golden  $ge  of 
full  harvests,*^  the  author  would  find  it  difficult  to  explain,  as  in  that 
age  long  leases  were  very  unusual. 

Art.  S^.-'-'Ohservations  on  the  Failure  ofTumep  Crops ^wth  Proposal 
for  a  Remedy  9  nqt  altogether  netv,  yet  not  fully  considered  hy  j^grscuUural 
Writers.  Bythe  Rev.H.  P.  Stacyj,  ^vo,  I  J.  Hatchard.  1800. 

*  Very  judicious  observations,  tending  to  prove  that  the  complainta 
made  against  the  fly  should  be  ratl^er  used  against  the  farmer  for  hip^ 
injudicious  mode  of  sowing  turneps. 
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Art.  I. — Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  Eng^nds  or^  Comparatwe  Remarks  \ 

ifn  Architecture^  Sculpture^  and  Paintings  chiefly  illustrated  by 
Specimens  at' Oxford.  -  By  James  Dallanuay^  M,B,F.S.A.  isfc. 
Zvo.  10/.  6d*  Boards.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1800. 

1  HE  works  of  our  ingenious  author  on  Constantinople  and 
en  Heraldry  are  thus  rapidly  followed  by  a  third,  in  which, 
amidst  some  good  matter,  M^e  lament  to  see  manifest  marks 
t>f  haste  and  inaccuracy.  Mr.Daflaway  proposes,  in  case  his 
present  labours  should  be  favourably  received,  to  give  a  larger 
work  on  the  same  subject.  We  should  have  recommended  to 
him,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  reserved  his  materials  till  the  pub- 
lication of  that  larger  work  •,  for  such  are  the  errors  of  the  present^ 
that  the  public,  we  apprehend,  will  be  little  apt  to  encourage  him 
in  any  second  attempt.  Nor  dp  we  think  Mr.  Dallaway  enter-^ 
tains  a  proper  respect  for  his  readers,  when  he  thus  obtrudes  a 
hasty  sketch  instead  of  a  finished  performance. 

This  work  is  inscribed  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  j  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Dallaway  has  obtained  a  fruit  of  his 
heraldic  labours  in  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  earl  marshal's 
secretary,  in  preference  to  anotlier  late  Scotish  waiter  on  heral- 
dry' — z  science  rarely  cultivated  by  ingenious  men  widiout  the 
immediate  prospect  ai  emolument. 

'     This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts— the  firsj  relating  to 
architecture,  the  second  to  sctilpture,  and  the  third  to  paintmg. 

In  the  first  part  the  author  begins  with  some  remarks  on  the 
origin  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  appear  to  us  vague  and  in- 
judicious, and  afterwards  gives  some  account  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  England.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  military  and  do- 
ihestic  Gothic;  and  his  divisions  are  so  ill  arranged,  that  this  same 
section  contains  accounts  of  many  ecclesiastic  edifices  as  well. 
The  natural  order  would  have  been,  to  have  placed  each  subject 
in  a  separate  section,  instead  of  emptying  a  common-place  book 
on  pages  devoid  of  connexion  and  illustration. 

After  some  statdtnent  of  the  mixed  architecture,  and  of  the  re- 
'      Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  XXXI.  JW^r^iJ,  1801.  S 
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stored  Grecian,  our  author  proceeds  to  Part  the  Second,  on 
sculpture-,  which,  instead  of  throt^ing,  as  we  expected,  new  light 
on  the  origin  and  prc^jress  of  statuary  in  tliis  kingdom,  contains 
trivial  observations  on  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  sculpture,  with 
Catalogues  of  the  various  statues  in  the  coUecdons  of  Englisli 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  In  a  regular  and  laboured  work  3uch 
catalogues  might  have  been  thrown  into  an  appendix,  ^s  relative 
to  the  progress  of  taste  in  England;  but  they  certainly  have  little 
connexion  with  the  progress  of  sculpture,  as  our  artists  are  ge- 
nerally educated  in  Italy,  and  rarely  consult  English  collections 
upon  this  subject.  Hence  this  part  of  the  work  must  strike  every 
reader  as  an  injudicious  excrescence,  disjunctive  from  the  first 
and  third  parts,  which  relate  ta  the  history  of  arcjiitectuire  and 
painting  in  Englctnd. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  idea  of  the  work,  which  little  de- 
serves to  be  minutely  followed  through  its  various  paths  and  de- 
viations, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  Extracts  and  re- 
marks,, as  they  arose  on  the  perusal. 

Our  author's  gross  ignorance  of  the  most  common  events  in 
cliTonology  we  shall  have  repeated  occasion  to  detect.  It  is 
esteemed  unfortunate  to  stumh.le  on  the  threshold^  but  the  author. 
has  fallen  headlong  in  his  first  sentence,  which  stands  thus-: 

^  The  Goths  had  no  share  either  in  the  invention  or  perfection  of 
that  peculiar  style  of  architecture  which  bears  their  nan\e;  for  the  in- 
vention may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  d  period  antecedent  to  their 
conquest  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Europe  ;  and  many  of  the  more 
perfect  specimens  were  not  completed  till  their  dominion  rio  longer 
existed  in  those  countries.'     p.  i. 

;  Heire  are  perhaps  as  many  errors  as  words,  and  the  author 
could  not  have  betrayed  a  more  cc\nfused  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject. If  by  peculiar  style  he  mean  the  pointed  arch,  it  is  far  from 
being  referable  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  fifth  centijry ; 
and  we  wish  he  would  explain  at  what  |period  their  dominion 
ceased,  while  all  history  teaches  us  that  ia continues  to  this  dav. 
He  will  certaiuiy  accomplish  a  great  revolution  in  literary  inves- 
tigation if  he  will  indicate  at  what  a^ra  the  Saxons  and  Normans, 
both  Gothic  nations,  were  in  Englr.nd  subdued  by  a  third  nation 
.of  a  different  race;  at  what  sera  the  Franks  or  Goths  who  con- 
quered Gaul  were  overwhelmed  by  new  victors*,  at  what  sera  the 
Goths  who  seised  Spain,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  many  centuries; 
expelled  the  Moors,  Vv-ere  extirpatedby  other  tribes*,  at  w:hat  sera 
the  Gothic  invaders  of  Italy  were  supplanted  by  other  nations  of 
a  diflerent  race.  If  by  peculiar  style  Mr.  Dailaway  mean  the  de- 
'cline  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  h-e  should  have  reflected  on  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  San  Sophia,  erected  more  than  a  century 
aft&r  the  Gotlis  had  seised  on  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
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In  p.  4  our  author  briefly  remarks  that  the  clwef  Gothic  edifices 
in  Italy  are  the  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Orvietto,  and  Sienna,  and  that 
some  of  the  pilasters  of  the  latter  have  capitals  of  grotesque  heads 
instead  of  foliage.  He  adds,  that  in  Italy  not  a  single  spire  is 
now  to  be  seen. 

*  The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France,  like  those  in  Italy,  owe  . 
their  effect  to  the  fa9ade,  which  is  formed  by  a  portico  of  pediments 
richly  incrusted  With.the  most  minute  ornaments,  an  infinity  of  niches, 
statues,  pedestals,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  window  of  vast 
diameter  between  two  towers  of  very  elaborately  clustered  pinnacles, 
where  not  otherwise  finished  by  a  regular  spire.  This  desrcription  ap- 
pliest  in  particular  to  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  Strasburg,  Nuremburg, 
R^eims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Denni^  at  Paris,  Coutances^ 
and  Bayeux,  not  to  multiply  instances.  Thes^^  exhibit  prodigres  of 
sublimity,  lightness,  and  patience  of  .the  constructors;  yet,  as  if  the  age 
*  of  piety  or  wealth  v/ere  passed,  most  of  them  are  left  in  an  unfinished 
state.'     p.  6. 

It  is  vrell  known  that  many  great  ecclesiastical  edifices  are  left 
unfinished,  merely  to  afford  a  pretence  for  the  collection  of  dbn-* 
tributions  towards  their  completion. — ^We  cannot  conceive 'why 
•Saracenic  (p.  8,  &c.)  should  be  spelled  with  a  cedilla  attached  to 
the  prior  c,  as  the  word  is  of  common  native  enunciation. — ^Thd 
church  of  Batallah  in  Portugal  (p.  9)  may  have  been  built  by  iDavid" 
Hackett,  a  native  of  Ireland;  but  Mr  J3allaway  should  hate  added 
his  authority,  for  the  learned  reader  will  little  credit  a-  mere  as- 
sertion upon  this  pointi — The  architecture'  of  St.  Denis  has 
nothing  capricious,  for  many  ancient  churches  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Great-Britain,  are  extremely  long  in  proportion  to 
their  breadth  -,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  architects  could  not 
otherwise  have  secured  the  roof ;  and  hence  our  .nave  and  aisles, 
-which  may  be  regarded  as  three  edifices  under  detached  roofs 
but  opening  into  each  other.-^Our  author  (p.  i5)betrays  a  total 
unacquaintance  with  the  progress  of  the  pointed  Gothic  wheii 
he  supposes  that  it  certainly  succeeded  the  ancient  arch  and 
massy  pillar.  The  gradation  was,  on  the  contrary,  slow  and 
•mingled,  as  sufficiently  shown  by  Benthamj  Wartori,  and 
others.  Nor  are  we  less  astonished  at  his  lack  of  erudition  when 
he  gravely  supposes  (p.  21)  that  the  style  of  the  shrines  of  saints 
is  derived  from  that  of  th^  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I ;  while, 
not  to  mention  the  illuminations  in  manuscripts,  several  shrines 
yet  remaining  of  long  anterior  date  show  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
a^s^'rtion.  But  Mr.  Dallaway's  rapidity .  has  assigned  to  weeks 
the  labour  of  years,  and  he  kindly  aspires  to  instruct  others  in 
doctrines  to  -which  he  is  himself  a  stranger. 

If  our  author  had  beheld  Mr.  Wyatt's  labours  in  the  abbey  at 
•'Fonthilli  he  would  have  spared  his  hesitation  whether  he  ought 
Inot  to  be -arranged  with  Palladic,  Jones,  and  Wren,  great  archi- 
.    _.:   .  ..— .  .  .  I       .:  Sz  .  .     ■• 
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tccts  who  have  failed^  in  producing  the  Gothic.  Hic  abbey  of 
FonthUl  is,  in  truth,  a  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  alike 
conspicuous  fot  grandeur  and  purity,  and  does  equal  honour  to 
the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  munificence  of  the  founder. 
Hitherto  the  powers  of  great  modern  architects  hare  in  this  style 
been  too  much  restricted  to  a  tbwer  or  a  turret,  or  to  mere  alters^ 
tions :  but  at  Fonthitl  az)  edifice  of  vast  extent  is  to  be  adorned  with 
ail  that  architecture  and  painting  can  produce,  with  so  much  of 
sculpture  las  may  fitly  appertain  to  uniformity  of  design  and  the 
imagined  epoch  of  the  erection ;  for  the.  idea  is  that  of  a  grand 
abbey  founded  by  some  potentate,  who  reserves  to  himself  statLe-* 
apartments,  as  the  kings  and  nobles  in  the  middle  ages  were 
frequently  induced  to  lodge  in  abbeys,  where  the  learning 
and  opulence  of  the  monks  supplied  more  objects  of  ease  and 
taste  than  could  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  castellated  pa* 
faces.  While  at  Strawberry  Hill  tlie  castle  and  abbey  are  con- 
founded, not  from  any  defect  of  taste  in  the  owner,  but  because 
his  comparatively  small  income  constrained  him  to  unite  discor-- 
dant  conveniences — at  Fonthill,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is 
uniformji  and  tlie  fairest  field  has  been  opened  to  the  Gothic 
proficient.  The  idea  is  new  and  sublime;  and, -instead  of  be- 
ing wasted  in  political  corruption  or  among  titled  gamblers,  we 
him  behold  vast  opulence  expended  in  supplying  bread,  for  a 
course  of  many  years,  to  hundreds  of  the  poor,  and  a  patronage 
truly"  royal  opened  to  every  artist. 

In  'p.  43  Mr.  Dallaway  tells  us  that  we  have  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the.  musical  instruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro« 
mans  but  from  their  basso-relievos  and  statues.*-  He  forgets 
coins  and  gems,  and  the  various  ancient  treatises  on  music« 
Quacks  in  every  science  are  as  remarkable  as  learned  ladies  for . 
usmg  words  which  they  do  not  understand.  In  p.  46  out  au- 
thor informs  us,  that,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  a  vault  is  com- 
posed 'of  tlie  toph  or  Stalactitical  stone.'  We  suppose  this  new 
toph  is  tufa,  which  is  indeed  extremely  light ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  remote  from  stalactite,  a  substance  generally  very 
heavy;-  He  might  with  equal  justice  have  said  that  they  were 
composed  of  spunge  or  rock-crystal. 

After  the  numerous  elucidations  which  have  been  thrc^wn  on 
Hat  ecclesiastic  and  castellated  styles  of  Gothic  architectui^e,  we 
have  always  regretted  that  a  wort  of  some  extent  had  not  been 
€olely  dedicated  to  tlie  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors^ 
from  the  cottage  to  the  tower.  Perhaps  the  ancient  houses  of 
some  of  our  bishops  and  rectors  might  afford  good  materials,, 
afid  some  old  mansions  surrounded  with  moats  might  be  col- 
Wed  with  similar  edifices  in  Flanders,  whence  our  artists  seem 
chiefly  to  have  proceeded.  The  subject  is  curious  and  more 
^nerally  interesting  than  the  ecclesiastic  or  castellated  fonn99. 
because  just  imitations  might  b^  constructed  at  moderate  ex- 
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pence.  Hampton  Court  is  too  recent,  and.  die  nnfinisKed  pa- 
lace of  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Thornbury  in  Glouces- 
tershire, is  of  liUle  higher  antiquity.  The  'domestic  mansions  of 
our  ancestors  were4n^eed  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  "ivhich 
cannot  long  withstand  the  injuries  of  time. 

In  p.  85  we  find  that  sir  Henry  Wootton,  the  embassador  at 
Venice,  first  introduced  the  Grecian  architecture  by  his  ele- 
ments of  that  science  published  in  1524,  and  the  Grecian  or- 
ders in  consequence  appear  at  Cambridge  1557.  We  suppose 
that  this  same  sir  Henry  Wootton  is  he  who  was  embassador  at 
Venice  a  century  afterwards,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  letter  of 
advipe  to  Milton!  If  so,  this  error  can  only  be  exceeded  by  an- 
other, p.  93,  in  which  Michael  Angeio  is  said  to  have  borrow- 
ed many  ideas  from  the  Inferno  of  his  friend,  Dante-^-a  truly 
portentous  mistake  of  nearly  two  centuries,  and  Mrhich,  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  could  never  Jiave  arisen  in  any  mind  em- 
bued  with  a  tincture  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts. — ^But 
we  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  specimen. . 

*  A  few  years  ago,  prince  Borghese  patronised  Jacob  Moor,  who 
ieas  the  boast  of  the  British  nation,  and  then  studying  at  Home  as 
a  landscape  painter :  he  not  only  felt  the'beauties  of  Claude  Loraine, 
but  rivaled  them.  His  own  portrait,  with  art  accompamment  of  fo* 
rest  scenery,  contributed  by  himself  to  the  chamber  of  painters  in  the 
at  Florence,  is  an  honourable  testimony  of  uncommon  excel- 


Under  Moor's  direction,  the  prince  determined  to  re-model  the 
ground  adjoining  to  his  incomparable  villa  on  the  Pincian  Hill.  Th^ 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  villas,  and  those  called  'Boboli  near, 
the  grand  duke's  palace  at  Florence,  are  laid  out  in  a  stiff  taste,  with 
walls  of  evergreens,  straight  alleys,  marble  fountains,  and  crowds  of 
statues.  Yet,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  style,  now  obso- 
lete in  England,  is  best  adapted  to  Italy;  where  a  constant  and  strong 
sun  would  soon  destroy  velvet  lawns,  and  th^  broad  shade  in  a  street 
of  clipped  trees  or  covert  walks  is  more  coincident  with  the  load  idea 
of  luxury.  Their  perfectly  harmonising  landscapes  are  found  only  ia 
imagination  and  on  canvas,  for  the  art  of  reducing  a  district  of  coun- 
try to  the  rules  of  picturesque  beauty,  as  frequent  in  England,  li  un- 
known to  them,  -  , 

*  Moor  gave  the  first  specimen  of  an  English  gaxtien  to  the  Roman 
artists,  as  described  in  Mason's  elegant  didactic  poem  so  denominated. 
The  alleys  and  terraces  disappearing,  th6  fountains  no  longer  are 
forced  into  the  air,  and  the  water,  liberated  from  marble  chests, 
spreads  into  a  lake  with  irregular  shores.  Upon  a  small  island  in  thui 
garden  is  the  temple  containing  a  fine  statue  of  ^sculapius ;  and  an- 
other exquisite  mor^eau  of  architecture  sacred  to  Diana,  in  an  appro- 
'priate  situation,  each  of  most  correct  imitation.  Other  parts  of  these 
ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman  scenes  of  old.  A  hippodrome, 
9  villa  invariably  corresponding  with  the  j)!an  and  scale  given  by  Pli-  • 
jiy  and  Vitruvius,  and  a  museum  destined  to  receive  the  statues  found 
ia  the  city  of  Gabii  (deserted  even  in  the  days  of  Horace)  r^lise  thcr 
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idea  tl  Irave  sketched  of  a  classic  pleasur?-grpund,  Upon  the-i«ry 
site  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust  given  to  the  Roman  people,  to  have 
an  actual  inspection  and  revival  of  some  of  their  original  plans  and 
embellishments,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  afforded  a  satis- 
faction which  no  delineation  could  eqiial.        ' 

*  I  copied  the  subjoined  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Flora, ' 
in  proof  that  the  modem  Roman's  are  still  masters  of  Latin  compo-i 
Bition. 

^  VltLAE.  BORGHESIAE.  PINCIANAE.  / 

CVSTOS  IIAEC  EDICO.  *      . 

QVISCtyiS  ES.   SI   LIBER 
LEGVM  COMPEDES.  NE  HIC  I^IMEAS. 
ITO  QVO  VOLES  PETITO  QVAE  CVPIS. 
ABITO  QVANDO.  VOLES* 
EXTERIS.  MAGIS.  HAEC  PARANTVR  QVAM  HERO, 
IN.  AVREO  SECULO  VBI  CVNCTA  AVREA 
TEMPORVM  SECVRITAS  FECIT, 
BENEMERENTI   HOSPlTl'. 
iERRE4S  LEGES  PRAEFIGERE  HERVS  VETAT. 
SIT  HIC  AMICO  PRO  LEGE 
...  HONESTA  VOLVNTAS. 

VERVM  SI  QVIS'  POLO  MALO  LVBENS  SCIENS 

AVJIEAS  VRBANITATIS  LJEGES  FREQERIT, 

CAVEAT  NE  SIBI 

TESSARAM  AMICITIAE  SVBIRATVS  VLLICVS 

ADVORSVM  FRANGAT.'         ,   "  P'^^lp- 

In  pr.  172,  and  other  passages,  our  author  totally  forgets  that 
"the  £truscan  vases  are  now  granted  to  be  Grecian — Sir  William 
Hamilton,  vp-ho  first  diffused  a  knowledge  of  them  in  this. coun- 
try, being  also  the  first  whb  in  a  late  publication  obviated  the 
common  error.  Our  learned  readers  may  well  smil^e  at  the  fol-. 
lowing  note,  p.  202.  ".         ^ 

*  Such  wa^  the  profusion  of  the  Romans  after  their  consular  govern- 
ment was  extinguished,  that  a  statue  of  Victory  in  the  Capitol  was 
erected  of  massive  gold,  and  vvreighed  1 20  lb.  A  pearl  valued  alt  1000/. 
English  money  was,  cut  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  statue  of 
Venus  in, the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  half  to  Cleopatra,  \vhQ 
swallowed  it  di^plved  in  vinegar.' 

Any  schoolboy  might  have  informed  Mr.  Dallaway  that  Cleo- 
patra possessed  two  valuable  pearls  \  one  of  which  she  dissol- 
ved in  vinegar  (a  process  to  which  modern  chemists  could  not 
assent)  and  swallowed^  at  a  festival  she  gave  to  Antony;  and 
that  the  rjcmaining  pearl  was  sawn  in  two,  to  make  ear-ring?;  for 
the  statue  of  Venus.  Such  errors  are  happily  not  common  e^en 
in  this  age  of  book-making ;  if  they  were,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  the  decline  and  fall  of  literature  in  EngUand. 
Another  blunder,  if  possible  more  heterogeneous,  heteroc3i|tiC| 
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more  Boeotian  and  barbaric,  occurs  in  the  fpllowiBg  sentence, 
p.  218. 

.  *  Of  the  age  of  the  magnificent  Leo  the  Tenth,  so  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enlightened  individuals  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  a  most  accurate  and  elegant  history- 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  public. — -Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici.  2  vols.  4to.  1797.'  .      •  ^ 

I3  it  possible  tli;it  Mr.  Dallaway  should  conceive  that  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  is  the  same  identic  person  with  Leo  X.  ?  Mr.  Roscoe'$. 
history  of  the  latter  is  not  yet  published  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  do  great  credit  to  his  abilities  whenever  it  may  make 
its  appearance.  , 

The  long  catalogues  of  collections  of  statues  in  England  we 
shall  not  follow,  but  only  observe  that  even  in  these  trifles  the 
cloven  foot  sometimes  appears,  as  in  p.  340,  in  which  black 
marble  is  confounded  with  basalt.  One  of  the  most  curious 
parts  of  the  book  consists  of  a  narrative  abstracted  frorh  the  let- 
ters of  Gavin  Hamilton  to  Charles  Townley,  esq.  relative  to  the 
discovery  of  some  ancient  marbles,  which,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  are  entitled  extracts^  but  with  no  great  precision ;  since  in 
tliis  latter  case  the  very  words  of  the  letters  should  have  been 
preserved.  It  was  with  deep  regret  we  learned  that  eight  large 
cases  of  antiquities  belonging  to  sir  "William  Hamilton  wer^  lost 
in  the  Colossus  man  of  war,  wrecked  near  the  Scilly  Islands,  in 

1798. 

In  p.  394  Mr.  Dallkway  informs  us  that  the  best  statues 
executed  by  modern  artists  in  England  are  the  Narcissus  of  Ba- 
con and  the  Hercules  of  Rysbrack.  In  the  note  we  suppose 
that  Hippom^znes  is  Hippom^^es ;  but  the  book  swarms  v/ith 
errors  great  and  small.  In  p.  404  we  have  the  following  sen- 
tence : 

.  *  The  **  eternal  buckle  in  Parian  stone"  may  be  traced  to  the  emperor  ^ 
Otho,  the  first  who  wore  a  peruke;  and  the  false  hair  piled  over  the    ^ 
forehead  of  the  empress  Faustina  may  vie  for  ugliness  with  the  wig 
of  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  in  Westminster  Abbey.' 

After  the  instances  already  adduced,  our  readers  will  be  little 
inclined  to  revere  Mr.  Dallaway's  learning,  and  this  sentiment 
must  excite  contempt  for  his  taste.  Far  from  the  eternal  buckle, 
Otho's  wig  consists  of  small  natural  curls  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  hair  3  and  where  he  found  that  Faustina  wote  false  hair 
may  be  doubted.  At  any  rate  he  could  not  have  been  more 
unhappy  in  his  instance  ;  the  hair  of  both  the  elder  and  younger 
Faustina  (Mr.  Dallaway  probably  has  only  h^ard  of  pne)  is  dis-^ 
posed  with  great  elegance.  .  Had  he  mentioned  Poppsea  he 
would  have  been  right.  In  p.  41.5  Flaxman  is  deservedly  prais- 
ed :  but  we  are  informed  that  the  monument  of  Mrs.  Howard, 
by  Nollekins,  is  not  inferior  to  any  production  of  Flaxman's. 
;    In  passing  to  painting,  our  author  quotes,  p.  423,  manuscript 
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lives  of  the  abbots  of  Gloucester.  He  ought  to  have  told  us  the 
age  of  this  manuscript^  and  vdiere  it  is  to  be  found.  After  men-* 
tioning  some  illumihated  manuscripts  in  the  museum^  Mr.  DaU 
laway  gives  us  die  following  note,  (p.  426)  which  we  transcribe, 
^s  the  subject  is  little  known : 

*  Amongst  the  MSS.  given  by  archbishop  Laud,  is  a  folio  frag- 
menti  containing  eleven  beautiful  illuminations,,  entitled  <'  Cy  com-i 
mence  le  second  volume  desChroniques  d'Angletcrre,  &c.*'  chnp.xxix^ 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Ghromcle  mentioned  by  Bayle,a8  having 
heen  compiled  by  William  Pakington,  secretary  to  Edward  the  black 
prince,  and  prebendary  of  Mapesbury.  As  no  account  has  ap||eared 
of  this  curiosity,  I  shall  add  a  description  of  its  embellishments,  i.  A 
portrait  of  Philip,  king  of  France.  2.  A  bishop  and  courtiers  kneelT 
mg,  each  having  a  square  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.  3.  The 
assault  of  the  castle  of  Sallebrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  repidse. 
4,  (which  is  the  most  curious)  "  De  la  maniere  et  ordonnance  de  la 
grand  Feste  ct  Jou^tes  que  le  noble  roy  d' Angletcrre  fait  pour  Tamour 
de  la  contesse  de  Salcsburie,  &c."  chap.  xl.  The  king  is  represented 
as  sitting  under  a  canopy  of  state,  between  five  ladies,  who  have  high. 
siigar4oaf  bonnets,  with  flowing  veils.  The  point  of  time  is  the  over- 
throw and  consequent  death  of  John,  eldest  son  of  Henry  viscount 
Beaumont.  The  ladies^  excepting  the  countess,  are  all  splendidly 
dressed,  ^  except^e  madame  Alys,  comtesse  de  Salesburie,  qui  fAt  le 
plus  simplemcnt  atoum6e,  pour  quel  nc  vouloit  que  le  roy  s'abandon* 
noit  trop  forua  la  reader.  Car  elle  n'avoit  volunte  ne  penscr  a  nul 
Tilain  cas,  qui\en  obeissant  le  roy  peust  tomer  a  deshoneur  a  son  marl 
lie  a  elle."  5.  Siege  of  Calais.  6.  Roy  d'Empire.  7;  Edward  the 
black  prince  and  his  followers  in  battle,  8.  Battle,  views  of  Cout 
tances  and  Guienne^  9.  A  storm  overtaking  the  English  at  ChartreSf 
10.  A  pacification  and  treaty,     ;i.  The  battle  of  Cressy.* 

Hoiy,  a  Spanish  ship  came  to  \t  bound  from  a  Flemish  port 
for.  South  America  in  1492  we  cannot  conceive,  as  Columbuci 
did  not  return  till  1493.  The  absurdity  is  increased  by  the  ad-s 
dition  of  the  painted  glass  on  board,  certaitily  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  a  church.  The  picture  of  the  children  of  Henry Vn, 
painted  about  the  year  I495>  as  appears  from  their  ages,  could 
scarcely  be  by  Mabiise,  who,  according  to  the  beist  accounts,  was 
bom  in '1496:  but  if  Horace  Walpole  were  a  miserable  chrono- 
Ipger,  Mr.  Dallaway  may  be  said  to  set  all  chronology  at  defi- 
ance. In  like  manner  Leonardo  4a  Vinci,  who  died  in  1520, 
certainly  never  painted  a  head  of  Anna  BuUen;  so  that  our  learned 
author's  remark  (p.  459)  that  it  was  painted  as  his  religioiui 
prejudices  represented  her,  with  a  meretricious  air,  becomes 
jruly  ludicrous.  Again  (p.  464)  it  is  said  that  the  picture  of  sir 
Thomas  Bpdley,  1597,  by  Paul  Van  Somer,  was  probably  one  of 
his  earliest  peitormances'  after  his  arrival  in  England,  though  in 
^  note  we  are  tol;d  that  this  introduction  was  owing  to  his  paint- 
ing an  English  gentleman  in  1557.'  The  reference  shows  that  * 
JVlr.  Dallaway  has  here  conf9undcd  Van  Spmer  with  De  Hcere  ; 
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but  Mr.  DaUaway  is  a  capital  master  of  every  form  of  confusion* 
In  p^  477,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  justly  blamed  for, his  experi- 
ments in  colours ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  added,  that  his  thit;ily 
painted  pictures  stand  extremely  well,  as  the  cardinal  Beaufort, 
&c.  while  in  truth  this  picture  is  one  of  hi^  last)  and  has  not 
been  tried  bv  time.  In  p.  495  the  Scagiola  is  confounded  with 
Mosaic,  and  we  are  told  that  either  me  one  or  ^le  other  was 
painted  by  an  English  monk  of  Vallom  brosa !  Here,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  another  confusion  of  ideas«  Our  author  asserts 
{p*  498)  that"  James  L  neither  liked  nor  understood  the  arts  5 
whereas,  if  we  judge  from  the  gallery  at  Scoon,  that  prince  had 
encouraged  painting  in  his  native  dominions.  The  best  works 
of  Jameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke,  are  neither  at  lord  Mar's 
nor  lord  Buchan's,  but  at  Taymouth,  the  earl  of  Breadalbane's, 
and  at  CuUen  House,  the  seat  of  lord  Findlater. 

*  The  principal  collectors,  during  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. 
were  Dr.  Mead;  sir  Luke  Schaub;  sir  Paul  Hethucn ;  sir  Gregory 
Page  J  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr,  Hoare,  the  bankers;  field-marshal  Wade  j 
general  Guise;  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales;  ai)d  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
These  pictures,  considerable  in  value  and  number,  hot  unfrequently 
changed  their  possessors;  and  one  collection  was  formed  upon  the 
Wrecks  of  another.  How  often  they  have  been  transferred,  and  what 
accession  or  diminution  of  price  such  removals  have  occasioned, 
ivould  compose  a  volume  of  well  authenticated  anecdotes.  Declining 
any  particular  enumeration  or  criticism,  let  me  only  advert  incidentally 
to  a  few  of  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters  in  England,  ^as  thcy^ 
pccur  to  niy  memory. 

*  Of  those  attributed  to  the  *^  divine  Raffaellcj"  there  are  few  of  our 
collections  wjiich  does  not  boast  one  which,  in  fact,  does  not  belong 
even  to  his  worst  scholar.  Lord  Orford's  **  Consultation  of  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,*'  undoubtedly  his  work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  The  Holy  Family  at  Okcover,  and  another  belonging  to 
Mr.  Purling,  London,  have  the  most  general  suffrage  for  originsuity 
among  the  connoisseurs ;  yet  not  without  dissentients.  Mr.  R.  P, 
Knight  has  purchased  a  genuine  portrait  by  him  of  cardinal  Bibiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no  equal,  yet  imported. 

.  *  At  Rainham,  lord  Townshend's  Belisarius  is  the  finest  work  of 
♦Salvator  Rosa,  which  has  reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a 
satirical  picture  representing  the  different  nations  of  Europe  by  to-» 
blematical  beasts,  for  which  he  was  banished  from  Rome  with  dis- 
grace.     \  *    , 

*  The  most  perfect  picture,  by  Spagnoulet,  is  in  the  chapel  of  War- 
dour  Castle.  So  frequently  has  the  Cornaro  family,  by  Titian,  at 
Northumberland  house,  been  retouched,  that  it  must  now  wave  all. 
claim  as  the  superior  of  that  master's  works  in  England.  Not  onlyof 
Jord  Exeter's  «  Salvator  Mundi,"  by  Carlo  Dolce,  but  of  his  «'  Death 
hi  Seneca,"  by  Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  nearly  equal 
pretensions  at  Mr.  Methuen's,  at  Corsham,  and  sir  L.  Blackwell's,  at 
JEaston,  in  Norfolk. 

*  By  his  present  majesty,  justly  distinguished  forhis^knowledge  and 
Jove  of  the  arts,  the  collection  now  ?it  Buckingham-house,  originally 
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began  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  has  beeiviucreased  to  its  present- 
excellence.,  The  other  collections  are  at  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  Windsor,  and  Kew.  There  are  some  capital  works  by  two 
Italian  painters  of  great  merit,  v/hb  have  visited  England  ;  Canaletti's 
Views  of  London,  and  "several  landscapes  by^  Francesco  Zucharelli,  of 
Lucca,  who  had'  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before  tli^  year  1771. 
His  best  pictures  are  at  Hampton  Court,  and  others  somewhat  inferior 
,at  Windsor,  and" at  sir  R.Worsley's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight-  At  the 
(^een's  Lodge^  Windsor,  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  Gallery  at 
Florence,  by  Zoffanii,  another  most  ingenious  Italian  artist,  whose 
Jaboilrs  were  not  sufficiently  rewarded  to  detain  him  in  this  country,, 
v.hich  he  left  for  the  East  Indies. 

*  Incited  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their  sovereign,  several  of  the 
robility  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu,  with  a 
competition  both  of  taste  and  expence  ;  and  the  additions  they  have 
made,  or  the  collections  they  have  formed,  have  eclipsed  all  that  had 
been  done  by  their  predecessors. 

/  The  late  earl  of  Bute  procured  some' exquisite  specimens  of  the 
Flemish  school,  now  at  Luton,  particularly  a  Feast, by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grosvenor,  lord  Radnor  at  Longford  Castle,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle at  Clumber  in  Nottinghamshire,  lord  Egtemont,  lord  Hartourt 
at  Nr.neham,  lord  Scarsdale  at  Keddlestone,  and  lord  Ashburnham 
and  Mr.  Agar,  are  weH  known  to  have  extensive  and  richly  furnished 
galleries.  In  point  of  extent  only,  the  last  mentioned  but  one  must 
yield  a  superiority,  which  it  possesses,  in  every  other  respect.  In  the 
whole  not  n\ore  than  twenty  pictures  are  included.  Each  of  them  is 
\r\  the  great  style  of  the  master,  especially  thtise  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
two  oi  Bacchanals  by  Nichglo  Poussin.  There  are  many  other  col- 
lections in  London  and  the  countiy  j-esidences  of  the  nobility  highly 
deservin^any'notice  I  could  take  of  them;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
kdged,  tha^  v»'her&  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
respective  merits  has^not  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  invidious  omission 
.will  be  superseded,  »  ■      ^  ^ 

{  .  *■  Ofpfivirte  gentlemen  few  collections  exceed  those  of  Mr.  Aufrere, 
Mr.  Angcrstein,  and  Mr.  Beckford  at  Fonthill.  A  part  only  of  that 
rnade  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amsterdam  has  been  brought  by  him  toLondon, 
He  has  the  **  "Woman  taken  in  Adultery"  and  a  "  Landscape  of  the 
Deluge"  by  Rubens;  another  by  Salvator  Rosa;  a  Magdalene  by 
Guido;.  and  a  most  choice  cabinet  of  Flemish  pictures  exquisitely 
finished  tiy- Van  Huyssum,  Weenix,  Gerard  Dov/,  and , V^nderwerff,* 
p. 511. 

.  In  the  next  paragraph  our  author,  speaking  of  tlie  Orleans 
collection,  says,  '^  that  sumptuous  assemblage  of  pictures  is  .well 
known  td  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  regent  Orleans  and  his  ' 
minister  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  its  dispersion  to  his  late  degene- 
rate successor."  Here  cardinal  Richelieu,  prime  minister  to 
Louis  XIII.  is  confounded  with  cardinal  Dubois,  minister  to  the 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  But  centuries  are 
nothing  to  Mr.  Dailaway. 

Upon  tlie  vvhole,   we  may  safely  affirm  that  we  never  met 
with  any  work  in  which  some  knowledge  and  taste  v/ere  eclipsed 
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by  such  copsummatie  Ignorance.  The  latter  will  occasion  un- 
avoidable disgust  to  the  connoisseur  and  the  man  of  letters,  and 
it  is  a  dangerous  book  for  the  general  reader,  Mdio  may  hereby 
become  instructed  in  the  most  puerile  errors*  We  wish,  for  th^ 
sake  of  Mr.  Dallaway's  reputation,  not  to  meet  him  again  in 
the  literary  scene  for  these  nine  years, 

AB-T.  W.-^r-JThe  Htstof-y  of  Scotlandy  from  the  Union  of  the  Cro*ivns 
oh  the  'Accession  of  fames  FL  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the{ 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  Reign  of  ^leen  Anne.  By  'Malcolm 
JLaing,  Esq,  With  "Tnuo  Dissertations^  historical  and  critical,  oft 
the  Gdwrie  Conspiracy,  and  on  the  supposed  Authenticity  of  Ossian^s 
Poems.    2  Vols.  Bvo.   i6s.  Boards.     Cadeli /^W  Davics.    1800. 

1  HE.  period  of  Scoti-sh  history  chosen  by  Mr.  Laing  for  the 
present  work  has  remained  uncultivated  in  recent  times,  while 
other  parts  have  been  explored  with  considerable  diligence.  The 
ingenious  author  is-  already  known  to  the  public  by  two  able 
chapters  which  he  added  to  the  last  volume  of  Dr.  Henry's  hi- 
story, Vhich  has  since  been  lamely  continued  by  Mr.  An-- 
drews..  Mr.  Laing,  in  the  present  instance,  has  spared  no 
labour  in  his  researches  into  manuscripts  and  records ;  and  his 
work  being  moreover  composed  with  taste  and  judgement,  and 
written  in  an  animated  style,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  con* 
tinue  to  possess  the  reputation  it  has  already  acq|iired. 

Of  the  perjod  now  under  review,  the  author  observes  that 

*  The  most  proiTiinent  events  alone  are  occasionally  recorded  in  Eng- 
lish historians;  but  the  causes,  consequences,  and  the  whole  train  of 
subordinate  incidents,  are  imj^erfectly  known.  It  becomes  not  me  tc 
determine,  tiardly  indeed  to  conjecture,  hov/  far,  or  whether,  I  haVe 
«ucceed€d  in  my  design  to  give  a  just  and  impartial  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Scotland  down  to  the  period  when  its  history  expires.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  iii. 

The  following  genera}  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, and  of' the  author's  design  in  the  dissertations  annexed, 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers. 

*  The  manuscript  materials  employed  in  this  history  are  chiefly  de- 
rivied  from  the  library  of  the  Eaciilty  of  Advocat<is  at  Edinburgh,  to 
which  I  enjoy  a  professional  access.  Calderwood's  MS.  cited  where- 
ever  th,e  printed  abstract  is  defective,  Matthew  Ci-awford's,  and  some  . 
other. manuscript  histories,  were  procured  from  the  records  of  the 
;church  of  Scotland.  The  records  of  the  justiciaiy  court,  and  of  the 
privy  council,  have  been  frequently  examined;  but  I  am  indebted  for 
;niany  valuable  materials  to  the  private  repositories  of  gentlemen  whose 
friendship  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge.  ,  Mr,  Erskine  of  Mar  com- 

•  municated  to  me  the  correspopdence  of  his  ancestors,  the  carl  of  Mar 
and  his  brother  lord  Grange,  without  solicitation  and  without  re^serve. 
Through  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Clerk  of  Elden,  whose  naval  taptics 
have  contributed  to  our  nayal  victories,  I  obtained  full  access  to  the 
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historical  writings  of  his  &thery  sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  a  com* 
missioner  at  the  Union;  and  from,  the  honourable  Mr.  Maulc  I  pto<- 
cured  the  transcripts  of  Fountainhall's  Memoirs,  and  of  other  MSS, 
•  pieserved  by  his  ancestor,  Mr.  Henry  Maule. 

*  Instead  of  extracting  from  these  materials  a  collection  of  original 
papers,  in  which  it  would  be  difBctilt  to  separate  historical  facts  from 
the  fanaticism  of  the  agc^'  I  have  subjoined  such  notes  and  illustrations 
as  were  necessary  to  explain  at  length,  and  to  confirm  the  most  doubt- 
ful  or  disputed  passages  in  each  volume.  On  two  occasions  only  I, 
have  departed  frc^  this  plan.  The  forgery  detected  in  Logan  of 
Restalrig's  supposed  letters  might  appear  to  discredit  the  whole 
Gowrie  conspiracy,  which  belongs  to  the  preceding  period  of  history; 
but  I  have  annexed,  without  scruple,  to  the  first  volume,  an  Histori- 
cal Dissertation  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Mr» 
Pfhkerton,  who,  in  my  appreheqsion,  has  placed  that  obscure  trans- 
action in  its  genuine  light.  The  other  instance  in  which  I  have  de- 
serted my  accustomed  mode  of  illustration,  is  the  Dissertation  annexed 
to  the  second  volume  on  the  supposed  authenticity  of  Ossian** 
poems.  The  prevailing  belief  of  their  authenticity,  at  home  and 
abroad,  \^nll  render  it  the  less  surprising,  that,  in  a  question  concern- 
ing our  literature  and  early  history,  I  was  desirous  to  vindicate  to  my 
countrymen  that  incredulity  which  I  have  freely  and  repeatedly  ex* 
pressed.  As  a  short  note  was  found  insufficient,  I  have  entered,  at 
concisely 'as  possible,  into  a  copious  detection  of  those  spurious  poems, 
by  some  supposed  to  reflect  the  greatest  honour,  by  others  the 
greatest  disgrace,  on  that  part  of  the  nation  which  claims  and  attests 
the  imposture  as  its  own. 

«  As  this  work  forms  a  continuation  of  Robertson*8  History  of 
Scotland^  with  which  it  coincides,  it  is  my  design  to  add,  in  a  small 
preliminary,  or  rather  intermediate  volume,. an  Historical  and  Critical 
Dissertation  on  the  accession  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  murder  ' 
of  her  husband.  When  revived  by  Goodall,  the  question  was  decided 
by  Hume  and  Robertson;  but  the  declamatory  apologies  which  have 
since  appeared  serve  only  to  perplex  and  to  render  the  controversy 
more  obscure  than  ever.  A  clear  and  concise  deduction  of  facts,  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  a  critical  examination  of  the  letters,  sonnets, 
^nd  other  evidence,  are  still  requisite  to  establish  the  innocence  or  the 
guilt  of  Mary  on  a  better  foundation  than  the  perversion  of  every 
historical  fact.  On  this  subject  I  have  already  discovered,  and  may 
still  expect  to  procure,  some  original  materials,  subservient  to  thq 
evidence  of  which  the  public  is^  possessed. 

*  The  reader  will  be  disappointed  who  expects  to  be  gratified  la  - 
this  work  with  any  pointed  political  allusions  to  the  present  times. 
The  present  ever  appears  the  most  important  period,  and  the  political 
productions  of  the  day  are  overpaid  with  praise  at  thetime  iii  propor- 
tion as  they  are  afterwards  negliected  or  contemned.  *  But  the  follow- 
ing history  was  mostly  written  in  a  distant  solitude,  far  removed  from 
political  discussion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  the  present  times, 
without  degenerating  either  into  adulation  or  censure,  and  absurd  in- 
deed to  render  the  history  of  the  last  century  a  comment  on  the  phi- 
losophy or  folly  of  the  present.'     Vol.  i,  p.  iv, 

'   After  describing  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne. 
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tBe  author  gives  the  foUowiiig  account  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
at  that  period : 

*  James,  established  now  on  the  throne  of  Britain,  had  attained  to 
the  summit  of  his  fortune  and  ambition;  and,  by  a  singular  felicity, 
he  whose  birth  was  disastrous  to  his  parents,  whose  intani  reign  was^ 
calamitous  to  his  subjects,  and  his  person  the  alternate  prize  of  con- 
tendiQg  factions,  had  arrived,  without  the  aid  of  distinguished  merit, 
and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  th^  undisturbed  possession  of  three 
kingdoms.  Whatever  he  had  meditated  for  the  improvement,  or 
conterted  for  the  better  iregulation  of  his  paternal  dominions,  remain- 
ed now  to  be  executed;  and  certainly  the  situation  of  Scotland  af- 
forded ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  political  wisdom.  The 
country,  agitated  during  his  minority  with  civil  dissensions,  and  often 

.ravaged  by  internal  war,  remained,  on  the  return  of  tranquillity,  ex- 
hausted  and  debihtated;  without  industry,  and  destitute  of  resources 
to  prosecute  schemes  of  remote  aggrandisement.  Its  trade  was 
limited  to  a  few  tovnis,  and  consisted^  of  wool,  hides,  and  the  more 
precarious  produce  of  its  mines  and  fishings,  exported  in  small  barks 
of  little  vame,  and  exchanged  for  whatever  articles  of  utility  or  luxury 
•were  requisite  to  supply  its  domestic  consumption.  Wherever  the 
rude  products  constitute  the  staple  commodities  of  a  country,  large  or 
important  manufactures  are  not  to  be  expected:  those  of  Scotlaridwere 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  coarsest  nature,  without  which  the  poorest 
nations  are  unable  to  subsist*.  The  state  of  agriculture  was  languid 
and  stationary,  obstructed,  even  in  the  southern  provinces,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  landlord,  the  dependence  of  the  farmer,  and  their 
mutual  poverty;  but  in  the  northern  counties  the  peasant  extracted  a 
scanty  pittance  from  a  soil  exhausted  by  constant  tillage.  The  no- 
bility disdained,  or  obeyed  with  reluctance,  the  decisions  of  justice* 
They  continued  to  prosecute  their  deadly  feuds;  to  abet  the  most 
desperate  crimes  of  their  retainers;  and,  under  their  mimeiOAis  heredi<* 
tary  jurisdictions,  to  extend  their  erppres^ioos,  their  power,  and  de- 
pendents, beyond  the  circle  of  their  respective  vassals.  Their  feuda 
were  inveterate;  and  their  revenge  Was  frequently  dishonest  and  in- 
sidious. The  sanguinary  troubles  of  a  female  reign,  and  a  long, mi- 
nority, had  perverted  or  extinguished  their  sense  x>f  morals,  and  dis- 
covered, during  a  religious  age,  that  no  religipn  can  compensate  the 
absence  or  the  relaxations  of  justice. 

*  A  distracted  country,  whose  poverty  presented  no  adequate  re- 
ward nor  an  occup'ation  for  industry,  had  already  been  deserted  by 
many  of  the  natives,  who,  penetrating  into  the  remotest  regions,  ac- 
quired, or  perhaps  revived  among  foreigners,  the  national  appellation 
of  a  vagrant  race.  Their  numbers  multiplied  rapidly  in  Poland, 
whose  plains  .they  traversed  in  large  caravans;  whose  internal  trade 
they  divided  with  the  Jews;  and,  during  the  last  century,  a  constant 
influx  of  fresh  adventurers  returned  enriched  by  the  luxury  of  the 
Polish  noblesf .     But  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  retained  the  primi- 

*  *  Craig  de  Unione  Tractatus,  p.  2!i7— 44.  MS.  in  the  Advocate's  Library. 

*  •[•. Bacon,  ▼ol.  ii,  p.  175.  from  which  it  appears  that  they  vere-  numerous  In 
Poland  before  the  accession.  Carle,  Hist,  rol,  iii.  p. 770,  asserts,  thiit  from  the 
accession  ti^l  the  death  of  Charles  I.  200,000  families  had  emigrated  td  Livonia ! 
»s  if  the  population  of  the  country  could  have  supplied  an  annual  emigration  of 
4000  families,  or  20,00^  persons.  '  '  . 
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tive  ferocity  of  its  savage  state.  The  isles  are  represented  as  utterl^^ 
barbarous;  the  highlands  as  barbarous,  yet  not  unsusceptible  of  a 
slight  civilisation.  The  former,  an  occasional  asylum  for  pirates, 
scarcely  acknowledged  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Scottish  crown; 
the  clans,  of  the  latter  exhausted  their  rude  valour  in  mutual  slaughter, 
fk  infested  the  adjacent  lowlands  with  slight  depredations.  "  From  a 
constant  warfare  the  inhabitants  of  the  borders  were  ec[ually  barbarous, 
and, from  their  vicinity,  far  more  formidable  to  the  governt^ent,^  James, 
from  their  strength  and  turbulence,  had  early  presaged  that,  unless 
possessed  of  the  whole  of  Britain,  his  successor  would  be  soon  bereft 
of  its  northei;u  extremity,  and  of  his  anointed  bead;  a  prediction 
'  destined  to  be  strangely  verified,  by  the  acquisition  of  that  kingdom 
for  which  he  was  solicitous*.'     Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

The  progress  of  Presbyterian  goveri^ment  in  Scotland  he  has 
ably  delineated  in  a  few  pages,  from  p.  17  to  22)  and  explained 
the  causes  which  rendered  it  obnoxious  to  James  and  his  succes- 
sors 5  tliough  it  has  since  been  found,  by  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury, ^  that  the  genius  of  presbytery  can  repose  in  pe^e  uhder 
the  tranquil  shade  of  a  limited  monarchy.'  The  revival  of  the 
privacy,  the  assembly  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  consequent  steps  of 
the  monarch  to  restore,  the  mitre,  are  detailed  witl)  clearness 
and  spirit:  The  history  of  the  attempts  of  James  to  suppress 
feuds  naturally  conducts  us  to  a  view  of  the  burdens  he  imposed^ 
and  the  allies  with  whom  he  united  himself;  nor  can  we  omit  a 
laudable  attempt  of  the  king  to  introdujce  civilisation  into  the 
western  islands.  "         ■ 

*  The  Hebudcsor  western  islands,  though  relinquished  by  Norw^ay 
in  the  fourteenth-  century,  had  never  been  properly  subjected  to 
Scottmd.  If  historians  are  to  be  credited,  the  natives  must  have  in- 
herited and  combined  the  vices  of  their  double  origin:  the  indolence, 
savage' pride j  and  obdurate  cruelty  of  their  Irish  progenitors;  the 
riotous  and  profligate  luxury  of  a  race  of  ferocious  pirate?,  their  Nor- 
vregian  conqueroi-s.  I^estitvite  not  only  of  laws  but  of  morals,  de- 
ficient not  less  in  religion  than^  in  humanity,  they  are  uniformly  repre- 
"sented  as  more  barbarous  and  vicious  than  the  inhabitants  either  of  the 
highlands  or  borders;  as  a  race  incapsfble  of  submission,  unsusceptible 
of  culture,  whom  it  was  less  difficult  to  exterminate  than  to  reform. 
Such  at  least  were  the  measures  of  improvement  projected  by  Jame»» 
to  transport  or  extii-pate  the  most  turbulent  or.  intractable,  and  re- 
peopl'!  the"  islands  v^itli  new  inhabitants.  He  expectedj  with  all  the 
visionary  hopes  of  a  projector,  that  the  industry  of  the  lowlandcrs, 
transplanted  thither,  would  be  successfully  exerted  in  the  construction 
of  villages  and  the  plantation  of  orchards^,  in  cultivating  and  inclosing 
the  neglected  fields,  and  reclaiming  a  remnant  of  th6  natives  from* bar- 
barism. The  first  colony  was  attempted  at  Stornaway.  The  inha- 
bitants were  subdued,  and  their  chieftain  betrayed  by  his  perfidious 
brothers ;  but  when  the  adventurers  proceeded  to  divide  and  appro- 
priate tjie  Lewis  to  themselves,  a  surviving  brother,  beset  and  burning 

— '■  — -  ■■"■■■■'■  ■—'■■■    ■■.., : ■• "'■"■■  ■'^'  ■        '^»^'»■^ 

<  *  King  Jaines*'\Vork^,  159. 
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th^ir  habitat ibfis,  compelled  fhemsto,  surrender.  Another  txp^dition 
teas  not  more  silcce^sfut;  and  the  intniders^  haiassed  and  infested  \fj 
the  islanders^  A^'fere  a'gam  expelled,' '   VoL  i.  p.  48. 

The  mine  of  silver  (p.  50)  discovered  near  Linlithgow  wgs  a 
lead  mine,  in  which  tlie  galena  had  an  extraordinary  proportion 
of  silver,  though  almost  all  lead  contains  some  portion  of  this 
metal.  The  gold  mines  of  Crawfordmuir  were  much  in  the 
same  predic;>CKent,  the  particles  of  gpld  found  in  the  metallic 
niatrix  being  few,  and  not  recompensing'  the  labour  bestowed- 
In  reality,  s\ich  particles  are  to  be  met  >vith  to  this  day.  "  '^ 

During  the  reign  of  j^ames  the  principal  events  of  Scotish 
history  are  ecclesiastic,  and  2x6'  discussed  by  the  author  with 
moderation  and  ability.  The  memorable. reign  of  CHarles  L4s 
thus  opened:  .  .  :        '      • 

'  *  The  accession  of  Charles,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  deceased 
Tnonarch,  was  succeeded  in  Scotland'  by  twelve  years  of  profound 
^•anquiliity.  The  period  is  diversified  with  fqw  transactions, .  nor  dit 
stinguished  by  any  strong  indications  of  the  convulsions  with  wliicH. 
the  country  was  afterwards  agitated.  Among  a  pebple  inured  to 
Jaws  and  predisposed  to  submission,  almost  every  commotion  may  tc 
deduced  from  the  improper  interference  and  innovations  of  govern- 
ment, or  from  an  injudicious  opposition  to  those  changes  which  are 
.silently  effected  on  the  public  mind,  or  in  the  progress  of  society  im- 
•periously  required.  Had  the  people  been  neglected  or  forgotten  by 
the  court,  their  tranquillity  might  have  been  prolonged  to  a  distant 
period;  but  if  their  affections  had  been  timely  secured  by  concessions, 
^  barrier  might  have  been  fomied  against  the  free  spirit  that  began  to 
predominate  through  tlie  Englibh  nation. 

*  .But  the  mind  of  Charles  was  confinned  by  education,  in  eyery 
speculative  tenet  which  his  father  had  adopted.  The  divine,  inde- 
feasible right  of  kings^  was  suggested  to  James  by  the  resistance  an  J 
misfortunes  which  his  mother  had  experienced;,  and  maintained  pre- 
posterously, when  his  own  premature  elevation  to  the  throne  could 
be  justified  only  by  the  popular  voice.  To  Charles  it  appeared  to 
possess  the  evidence  of  an  intuitive  axiom-,  and  the  converse  doctrine 
of  implicit  submission,  the  authority  and  the  sanction. ^of  a  moral 
obligation-.  The  hierarchy  v^ras  recommended  to  James  by  resentment 
and  policy,  as  an  institutiou  hostile  to  presbytery,  congenial  to  moji- 
archy,  and  to  a  superstitious  mind  iiisusceptible  of  fervor,  aa  a  cerji 
monious  ritual  that  relieved  the  languor  of  vacant  devotionl  From 
the  early  impressions  of  youth,  the  hierarchy  was  revered  ty.G^arljqj} 
as,  a  divine  institution  allied  to  mona;-chy  by  their  common  origin.  In 
liis  paternal  instructions,  to  his  eldejit  spn,  James  had  dissUjadcQ  a  man- 
.riage  with  one  of  the  Romi^sh  faithj;  but  forgetful  afterwards .  of  hi*. 
.f>\yn  injunctions,  had  indu^jtriously  soljcitetlr  an  alliance  with  Spidnv 
.No  sooner  had.it  ciiccarricd  than  Charles  was  contracted  to  Heiarietta 
-Maria  of  France,  a  piincesa  distinguished,  by  vivacity  .and.  beauty, 
whom  he  now  espoused,,  wiiose  religion  was,  a  partial  cause  of  her 
•husband's  misiorliuiies,  and  the  source  of  misery  to,tlj9u-..rg]CiotqJt 
.postei'ity.  The  introduction  of  a  liturgy,,  and  a  general  revQcatipn  iif 
the  tithes  a^d^benefices  usurped  by  the  laity,  had  been  ^,ro}ccted  By 
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Jaixi^8>  but 'deferred  from  the  unexpected  oppo8iti(yn  to  the  articles  o/ 
Perth.  But  his  schemes  had  been  carefuHy  infused  into  Charles;  and 
in  the  execution  of  those  dangerous  and  useless  projects  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  Scotland  was  imprudently  sacrificed.  A  national  liturgy  was 
retarded  for  a  time  by  his  continental  wars,  or  the  disputes  in  which ' 
be  was  involved  with  his  English  parliaments;  but  the  revocation  ci 
impropriated  tithes  and  benefices  was  executed  among  the  first  acts  of' 
bis  reign.'     Vol.  i.  p.  87. 

■  The  imprudent  and  bigoted  attachment  of  Charles  to  the 
clergy  thus  early  discontented  the  nobles,  whose  revenge  became 
afterwards  so  fatal  to  himself  and  family.  The  subsequent 
events  of  this  reign  in  Scotland  are  so  intimately  blended  with 
die  civil  wars  of  England,  that  they  have  been  already  discussed 
at  large  by  many  celebrated  authors  ;  yet  Mr.'Laing  often  pre- 
sents new  ideas  s^nd  materials,  so  that  die  reader's  attention 
never  slumbers.  Our  limits  constrain  us  to  pass  over  various 
parts  which  might  affbr4  pleasing  extracts,  that  we  may  have 
more  room  for  such  events  as  are  little  known  to  the  Englisk 
reader.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to4he  account 'of  the  con- 
quest and  situation  of  Scotland  under  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well— an  interesting  subject,  and  which  Mr.  Laing  discusses  at 
considerable  length. 

•  An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  that  at  a  former  period  Scotp- 
land  was  highly  cultivated:  but  it  is  impossible  to  assign  an  adequate 
cause  for  the  decline  of  agriculture,  or  to  discover  at  what  period  of 
its  history  a  better  mode  of  cultivation  prevailed.  At  an  earlier 
period  than  the  present  the  produce  of  the  country  was  confine^ 
almost  entirely  to  bear  an  inferior  species  of  barley  and  oats.  Instead 
t>f  military  tenures,  infeudations  for  rent  were  recommended  by  the 
legislature,  and  adopted  to  encourage  a  better  cultivation :  but  the 
state  of  agriculture  must  hav^  been  poor  indeed  that  required  a  new 
tenure,  and,  a  perpetuity  instead  of  a  temporary  lease.  The  peasants 
never  were  astricted  or  fixed  to  the  soil ;  but  agriculture,  in  the  pre- 
sent period,  continued  to  languish  without  encouragement  or  the 
means  of  improvement.  The  farmer,  whose  possession  was  either 
precarious  or  his  lease  of  a  short  or  improper  duration,  neither  in« 
closed,  nor  planted,  nor  strove  to  ameliorate  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 
A  portion  of  his  farm,  the  most  fertile  or  contiguous  to  his  dwelling, 
was  manured  and  ploughed  by  some  starving  cattle;  nor  suffer^  to 
rest  or  recruit  from  a  constant  succession  of  annual  crops.  The  rest 
was  ab^doned  to  pasture  and  waste;  or  ploughed  up  in  separate  por- 
tions, at  distant  mtervals,  till  eaph  part  was  successively  exhausted^ 
The  culture  of  wheat  was  mostly  confined  to  the  counties  south  of 
the  Tay,  where  four  bolls,  or  skteen  bushels,  were  the  utmost  pro- 
"duce  of  a  Scottish  acre;  but  the  use  of  artificial  grasses  was  unknown; 
and  a  judicious  rotation  6f  crops  and  fallows  was  never  practised,  to 
mvigorate  or  preserve  the  'nutrition  of  the  soil.  The  rents  were 
payable  in  kind^ unless  on  some  occasions  converted  into  money:  but 
the  tenant  was  not  unfrequently_ supplied  with  com,  cattle,  and  the 
implemetits  of  husbandry;  and,  in  return  for  the  seed  and  stock,  half 
the  produce  of  the  harvest  was  appropriated  to  the  I^dlonL 
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*  It  is  difficult  to  discover,  and  would  be  curious  rathex  than  important* 
to  enumerate,  the  remaining  arts  in  their  infant  state*  Were  we  to  believe 
a  doubtful  tradition,  the  Scots  were  unacquainted  with  the  method  of 
planting  cabbages  and  tanning  leather  till  civilised  and  instructed  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers  in  the  simplest  arts*  That  they  were  indebted  to 
the  English  iot  skill  and  dexterity  is  extremely  probable;  but  that 
they  could  subsist  without  cabbage  might  surprise  the  most  credu- 
lous; and  the  manufacture  of  leather  was  practised  by  each  peasant 
as  a  domestic  art*  Homespun  woollen  subsisted  as  a  coarse  and 
household  manufacture,  in  which  each  family  was  occasionally  em- 
ployed. Linen  of  a  coarse  texture  had  become  an  article  of  such 
considerable  exportation  as  to  constitute  a  staple  commodity  of  the 
country.  Soap  and  saltworks  had  been  long  erected;  tfie  former,  a 
declining  manufacture,  served  perhaps  for  domestic  consumption;  the 
ktter,  besides  a  large  exportation,  supplied  an  extensive  fishery,  which 
was  prosecuted  successfully  by  the  towns  interspersed  along  the  coast . 
of  Fife,  till  the  fishermen  were  mostly  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Kilsyth.  An  extensive  fair  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  to  which  the 
Scottish  traders  who  frequented  Poland  returned  yearly  from  Dant- 
2ick,  where  thirty  thousand  were  supposed  to  reside.  But  the  prin-- 
cipal  trade  was  maintained  with  Campvere,  where  the  Scots,  in  return 
for  peculiar  immunities,  had  long  established  their  stfaple  in  the 
Netherlands.  Their  exports  still  consisted  of  corn,  wool,  coal,  lead>. 
salt,  fish,  coarse  woollen,  yam  and  linen,  the  raw  produce  or  the  rude 
mj^nufaetures  of  their  native  country;  their  imports  were  the  finer 
manufactures,  hardware,  and  wines  of  the  continent;  and  such  was 
the  consumption  of  the  last  article,  that  three  thousand  tons  of  French 
wines  ,were  seized  by  Cromwell  on  taking^  possession  of  Leith,  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  about  eighty  sail  of  shipping  belonged 
to  the  Forth  ;  and  when  Dundee  was  stormed  by  Monk,  threescore 
vessels  were  found  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  accession  the  trade  of 
Scotland  had  undoubtedly  encreased;  but  it  suffered  under  the 
usurpation,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  money,  from  the  oppressive 
taxes  imposed  on  the  people.'     Vol.  i.    p.  453.        ^ 

Mr.  Laiilg  then  considers  the  state  of  literature. 

*  From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  a  flood  of  barbaroua 
polemicks  overspread  the  nation.  The  articles  of  Perth,  <he  canons, 
liturgy,  and  the  doctrines  of  Arminius,  were  succeeded  by  the  cove- 
nants and  the  divine  rights  of  the  presbyterian  church ;  and  when  these 
topics  of  debate  were  exhau^tedj^  the  pious  indignation  pf  the  clergy 
was  levelled  at  the  sectaries,  or  against  themselves.  ,  The  universities 
were  appropriated  to  the  most  fanatical  instructors; -and  the  language 
and  philosophy  of  the  schools  were  imperfectly  taught,  as  subser- 
vient to  a  species  of  controversial  divinity  that  teemed  With  disputa- 
tious invectives  against  the  errors  of  the  times.  The  poverty  of  the  Scot- 
tish church  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  letters:  the  uni- 
versities make  no  provision  for  the  independence  and  ease  of  a  studioud 
life.  The  wealthy  benefices  of  the  Englinh  church  may  afford  a  final  re- 
treat, its  well  endowed  universities  an  intermediate  sanctuary  for  literary 
repose;  and  if  science  is  permitted  to  slumber,  a  taste  for  classical  and 

'  polite  learning  is  at  least  cultivated  and  preserved.     But  the'ScottisI 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  March,  1801,  T 
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clergy,  who  arc  removed  early  in  life  from  the  university  to  a  remote 
solitude,  have  no  access  to  the  wot-ks  of  the  learned,  nor  the  means,  if 
they  retain  the  desire,  to  improve  and  augment  the  acquisitions  which 
they  have  already  made.     None  are  illiterate;  but  the  church  has  not 

Sbeen  distinguished  by  a  man  of  extensive  or  profound  erudition*, 
eir  education  imparts  a  knowledge  of  science;  their  trials  at  their 
ordination  require  an  equal  proportion  of  Greek  and  Hebrew;  and, the 
same  parity  is  observable  in  the  learning  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
But  the  taste  and  science,  the  genius  and  learning  of  the  age,  were  ab- 
Borbed  ahd  buried  in  the  gulph  of  religious  controversy.  At  a  time 
when  the  learning  of  Selden  and  the  genius  of  Milton  conspired  to 
adorn  England,  the  Scots  were  reduced  to  such  writers  as  BaiUiej^ 
Rutherfora,  Guthrie,, and  the  two  Gillespies;  and  in  the  voluminous, 
compilations  of  Calderwood  the  church  gave  no  promise  of  the  future 
elegance,  the  discriminating  penetration,  and  accurate  research,  which, 
distinguish  the  historical  labours  of  Robertson.*   Vol.  i*  p.  460. 

The  ingenious  author  then  discusses  the  state  of  manners 
and  morals,  and  the  fanatical  spirit  which  transformed  the 
Christian  festival  of  Sunday  into  a  day  of  fasting  and  morti- 
fication. 

• 

*  If,  in  these  instances  beneficial  to  morals,  fanaticism  was  pro- 
ductive of  pride,  hypocrisy,  superstitious  credulity,  religious  perse* 
cution,  and  other  vices,  peculiar  to  the  age.  The  regenerated,  in  pro-- 
portion. as  they  approach  perfection,  indulge  in  the  utmost  latitude 
of  spiritual  pride.  Their  ecstasies  arose  at  times  to  inspiration  and 
visions,  in  which  they  affected  to  hold  the  most  famihar  converse,  and 
to  expostulate  in  the  most  homely  terms  with  the  rfeity;  and  received 
as  a  divine  response  or  unerring  precfept  whatsoever  text  or  example 
occurred  in  prayer.  Religious  hypocrisy  is  unknown  to  the  honest 
enthusiasm  of  the  musselman ;  but  as  fear  invariably,  in  domestic 
education,  is  the  source  of  falsehood,  so  their  hypocrisy  was  con- 
tracted under  early  persecution,  from  the  necessity  of  dissimulation^ 
and  improved  from  the  habitual  cant  to  which  the  mind  resorts  In 
those  intervals  of  lassitude  wheiv  its  devotion  subsides.  Pride  and 
hypocrisy  were  cherished  by  an  assurance  that  the  chosen  are  pre- 
destinated never  to  fall;  but  superstitious  credulity  is  gratified  by 
persecution;  and  its  objects  were  discovered  in  the  innocence  and  in- 
-  digence  of  helpless  age.  The  belief  of  witchcraft  was  universal  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  punishrhent  was  more  peculiarly  confined  ta 
Scotland.  The  old  and  infirm,  whose^sole  -crime  was  their  misery, 
were  seized  on  the  most  malevolent  and  absurd  suspicions,  and  if  the 
importunities  of  the  clergy  failed,  tortures,  under  which  they  fre- 
quently expired,  were  never  wanting  to  extort  the  confession  of  an 
ideal  crime.  Whatsoever  persons  they  accused  m  the  frenzy  of  de- 
spair, were  implicated  in  the  crime,  searched  by  approved  inquisitors 
to  discover  ths  secret  tokens  of  sorcery,  and  condemned  with  their 
wretched  accusers  to  the  flames.  Ou  one  occasion,  thirty  unhappy 
wretches  were  convicted  of  witchcraft  and  burnt  in  Fife ;  on  anotheri, 
sixty  of  each  sex  were  accused  of  the  same  crime,  but  acquitted  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  English  judges,  who  perceived  that  the  ao- 
usations  were  malicious  and  the  evidence  absurd.  JBut  in  each  paiisk 
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fcnd  congregation  the  most  unrelenting  and  "(cruel  inquisition  was^ 
maintained  by  the  clergy  against  an  imaginary  crime,  and  there  are 
few  villages  in  Scotland  where  the  flames  of  persecution  have  not  be^n 
kindled  against  indigent  old  age.'     VoL  i«  p.  465. 

In  arms  and  literature,  however,  the  Scots  maintained  a  con- 
siderable reputation  abroad;  but  the  nobility,  who  commenced 
the  civil  conflicts,  had  almost  sunk  under  their  pressure. 

TKe  first  volume  concludes  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  j 
and  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  given  notes  and  illustrations, 
•^hich  often  present  new  and  important  matter.  Some  of  those 
appended  to  the  first  volume  evince  the  perpetual  duplicity  of 
Charles  I.  who  knew  not  that,  even  in  the  crooked  path  of  politics^ 
duplicity  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  may  wound  the 
iarid  that  wields  it;  while  sincerity  is  not  only  always  honourable, 
but  becomes  frequently  the  most  infallible  means  of  obtaining 
the  object  of  our  pursuit.  One  of  the  notes  we  shall  transcribe, 
as  it  seems  to^throw  an  additional  light  on  the  origin  of  rhyme. 

*  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  genders,  numbers,  ancJ 
cases  of  nouns,  the  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons  of 
vedbs,  are  distinguished,  not  by  particles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  but  by 
the  coincidence  of  their  final  syllables  with  those  inflections  pecuKdr 
to  the  declension  or  conjugation  to  which  they  belong.  In  Latin 
each  substantive  is  inflected  into  twelve,  ^ach  adjective  into  thirty-six, 
each  verb  into  seven  score  terminations,  that  invariably  correspond  in 
sound  with  every  noun  and  verb  of  the  same  declension  and  con- 
jugation, (nomen,  lumen,  amabam,  recuperabam,  &c.)  besides  their 
occasional  consonance,  (amabam,  docebam,  amas,  fceminas,)  with 
others  of  a  different  inflection  and  species.  In  Greek  the  correspond- 
ing terminations  are  still  more  copious,  (in  the  verbs  they  exceed  a 
thousand,)  from  the  introduction  of  a  dual  number  and  a  middle 
voice-  Hence  an  infinite  number  and  diver^ty  of  rhymes,  to  which 
there  are  no  limits  but  the  language  itself.  Hence  too  the  ne- 
cessity of  inverting  the  natural  arrangement  both  in  prose  and 
verse  to  avoid  an  incessant  recurrence  of  rhyme.  If  we  except  the 
indeclinable  adverbs,  &c.  which  are  not  numgrpus,  rhvme  in  the 
ancient  languages  is  at  once  inherent,  and  susceptible  01  the  utmost 
modification  in  every  word.  Witness  their  frequency  in  the  Monkish 
verses,  where,  instead  of  inversion  and  metrical  feet,  rhymes  and  an 
uni£cHtn  construction  were  substituted,  in  the  decline  of  letters,  on  ac- 
count jof  the  extreme  facihty  with  which  they  occurred.  They  were 
transferred  with  more  success  into  the  modem  languages,  whose  for- 
tuitous rhymes,  resulting  not  from  a  regular  inflection,  but  from  an 
accidental  consonance  of  syllables,  were  less  easy  and  obvious,  and 
productive  of  greater  satisfaction  to  the  ear.'     Vol.  i.  p.  524. 

At  the  end  is  given  a  dissertation  on  the  Gbwrie  conspiracy, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preface.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  the  author's  arguments  in  support  of  his  theory,  which 
13  briefly  that 
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♦.i— Alexander  Ruthven,  a  favourite  of  the  queen  Anne  of  Dcit« 
tnark,  was  the  sole  author  of  this  attempt^  in  itself  foolish ,  and  weak- 
ly conducted,  but  designed  to  accomplish  some  object  both  had  in 
view  J  most  probably  an  abdication  of  the  government  by  James,  in 
favour  of  prii;ce  Henry,  and  the  queen's  appointment  to  the  regendy,* 

The  second  volume  of  this  interesting  publicadon  we  shall  re- 
aerve  for  a  future  article. 


Art.  III. — A  brief  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases, 
with  t/jc*  principal  Phenomena  of  the  Physical  Worlds  which  pre^ 
cede  and  accompany  them^  and  Observations  deduced  from  the  Facts 
stated.  By  Noah  Webster y  Author  of  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language^  ^c,     2  Vols.  8ve>.   iZs.  Boards •  Robinsons.   1800. 

We  remember  that,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  whep  hope  and 
expectation  gilded  every  prospect  and  decked  the  whole  scenery 
around  us  with  their  fairest  hues,  we  entertained  a  design  not 
dissimilar  in  its  origin  from  the  present,  but  which  would  probably 
iiave  differed  in  the  result.  Its  object  was  to  collect  the  history 
of  epidemics  from  the  first  recorded  diseases ;  to  have  connected 
them,  not  chronologically,  but  naturally  y  and  to  have  drawn  from 
thence  general  views  both  of  the  history  and  cure  of  these 
diseases.  It  would  not  have  been  a  work  indeed  of  youth,  but 
of  judgement  and  experience  \  yet  the  labours  of  earlier  years 
might,  we  thought,  have  proved  useful  when  matured  by  the 
discretion  which  successive  observation  and  more  extended 
views  in  the  progress  of  life  would  superinduce.  We  should 
not  have  mentioned  this  plan,  but  as  it  is  connected  with  our 
present  subject,  and  to  urge  it  on  the  notice  of  those  who  still 
possess  the  youth,  the  healthy  and  leisure  which  we  can  no 
longer  command.  Our 'present  author  is  not  a  medical  manj 
his  inquiries,  however,  have  been  extensive,  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  faults  we  shall  presently  point  out,  might  have  been  more 
beneficial.  His  first  object  is  to  investigate,  historically,  the 
epidemics  recorded,  which  he  is  anxious  to  trace  to  two  princi- 
pal sources— volcanic  eruptions  and  comets. 

We  must  remark,  however,  previously  to  any  other  obser- 
vation, that  he  discovers  an  unBounded  credulity  respecting  the 
number  and  the  fatality  of  epidemics.'  No  allowance  is  made 
for  tlie  influence  of.  terror,  for  the  exaggerations  of  fear^  of  in- 
terest or  vanity,  in  the  dev^i^tations  supposed,  to  have  occurred. 
In  -more  than  four  instances  we-  observe  tliat  a  much  greater 
number  is  said  to  have  died  than  the  cities  visited  ever  con- 
tained. With  respect  to  the  causes,  Mr.  Webster  appears  to 
be  equally  under  an   improper  influencCt      Let  us  examine 
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them.  With  the  return  of  epidemics,  he  thinks  he  perceives  a 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  comets;  but,  tp  support  their 
influence,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  many  subterfuges. 
In  some  instances  he  remarks,  there  might  have  been  a  comet  j 
and,  in  a  few  of  these,  he  finds  that,  in  reality,  there  was  a 
periodic  return  of  this  erratic  body,  nor  is  it  without  fome  com- 
placency that  the  discovery  is  recorded.  In  this  investigation 
he  omits  two  very  material  circumstances.  One  is,  that  he  sup-r 
pose«  every  epidemic  to  have  been  recorded  5  the  other,  that  at 
every  expected  return  a  comet  has  appeared.  If  every  extensive 
and  fatal  epidemic  have  been  preceded  or  followed  by  a  comet, 
these  eccentric  planets  must  be  of  monthly  recurrence :  if  a  comet 
must  return  when  expected,  they  would  appear  almost  as  regu-f 
larly  as  the  solap  satellites.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  last 
predicted  comet,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  has  not  returned 

.  at  all.  Independently  of  tliis,  what  is  the  influence  that  comets 
could  possibly  be  supposed  to  have  ?  If,  in  cutting  the  orbit  of 
the  earth,  they  approached  our  atmosphere,  they  would  produce 
aerial  and  marine  tides ;  they  would  influence  the  height  of  the 
barometer  and  the  sea.  This,  however,  scarcely  ever  happens 
(we  believe  it  has  never  occurred) ;  and  our  aujthpr  seems  not  to 
be  aware  that,  of  almost  every  comet,  the  orbit  at  its  perihelion 
is  within  those  of  the  superior  planets;  that  they  are  luminous 
todies  only,  with  a  nucleus  certainly  solid,  but  01  a  small  diame-. 
ter,  and  ot  no  very  considerable  densit) .  They  have  been  greatly 
aflected  by  the  attractioijs  of  Jupijter  and  Saturn,  without  having 
demonstratively  influenced  their  motions. 

With  comets,  a«  producing  epidemics,  Mr.  Webster  join$ 
volcanos  and  earthquakes;  not,  however,  very  acutely  connecting 
them.  The  causes  of  volcanos  are  not  yet  known :  the  heat  of 
the  ejected  matter  has  been  shown  to  be  seldom  considerable, 
and  perhaps  the  expansion  of  water  falling  into  heated  matter  is 
still  the  most  probable  cause  of  the  explosion.  With  respect  to 
their  effects,  we  know  that  an  eruption  of  Hecla  scarcely  raises 
the  tides  of  the  German  Ocean;  yet  to  this  are  attributed  epi-  . 
demies  in  Italy.  Earthquakes  are  undoubtedly  of  more  extensive 
influence,  and  their  real  causes  have  been  hitherto  less  ascertained 
than  those  of  volcanos;  but  that  they  influence  epidemics  is  equal- 

.  \y  improbable,  since  earthquakes  are  uncommon  in  England, 
where  the  most  violent  and  fata}  epidemics  very  frequently  pre- 
yail.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  tlie  influence  of 
earthquakes  on  the  state  of  the  air  is  widely  extensive.  That  of 
Calabria  very  singularly  affected  the  barometor  in  this  country ; 
yet  the  period  was  by  no  means  insalubrious:  and,  if  the  dry 
haze  which  prevailed  about  fifteen  years  since  were  really,  as  has 
been  supposed,  though  without  any  decisive  proof,  in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  eruption  of  Hecla,  it  was  one  df  the  most  harmless 
pf  the  ^^'rial  phsenomena,  for  the  year  was  remarkably  hcj^lthjr, 
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It  h  highly  prdbablc  that,  if  ^n  eruption  diffused  a  noxious 
vapour,  its  effects,  with  slight  variationsi  would  be  felt  as  from  ^ 
centre,  diminishingln  force  aa  its  sphere  expanded.  This, however, 
is  not  pretended;  and  it  is  highly  incredible  that  an  eruption  of 
Hec^  should  produce  an  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  without  af- 
fecting Sweden  9r  England  on  one  side,  or  Germany,  France, 
^nd  England  on  the  other.  We  admit  willi  our  autibor  the 
*  progressivenes/  of  epidemics,  of  which  there  are  striking  in- 
stances in  the  rage  ofc epidemic  catarrhs;  but,  when  they  are  de^ 
rived  from  one  source,  the  effect  should  not  first  be  perceived  at 
a  distance,  and  the. progress  become  retrograde;  the  ^ect  should 
jprecede  the  cat4sey  or  appear  to  hang  loosely  on  it,  only  as' a  co-. 
temporaneous  event.  It  may,  however^  be  asked,  whether  some 
general  change  may  not  take  place  previous  to,  or  during,  such  a 
convulsion  of  nature,  which  may  remotely  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly change  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  there  is  one 
fact  relating  hereto,  mentioned  and  well  supported  by  obser- 
vation, w*>ich  demands  particular  attention.  Previous  to  any 
Violent  volcanic  eruption  there  is  often  a  considerable  drou^t, 
even  in  distant  countries.  From  various  facts  recorded,  parti- 
cularly by  sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Spallanzani,  there  appears  to  be  - 
%  remarkable  subsid««tice  of  the  sea  and  the  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood itnme4iately  anterior  to  a  volcanic  eruption, — ^facts 
\vhich  we  have  formerly  employed  in  endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  cause  of  the  explosion  is  the  expanded  steam,  not  a  violent 
ebullition  of  highly  heated  materials,  which  are  involatile.*-r 
Our  author,  however,  has  extended  these  observations,  and 
shown  that  the  same  subsidence  takes  place  in  distant  countries, 
and  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  If  lakes  and  rivers  be  thus 
drained,  we  can  see  that  some  sickness  may  precede  an  eruption, 
but  we  cannot  per{;eive  that  it  will  follow.  We  know,  indee<i, 
that  every  epidemic  is  progressive,  but  this^rogre^s  is  interrupted 
or  stopped,  and,  in  general,  the  power  of  the  foijies  is  destroyed. 
We  shall  select,  however,  our  author's  principal  facts,  recapitu- 
lated in 'his  own  words. 

,  *  I .  We  observe  an  order  and  progression  in  the  epidemics,  which 
is  in  a  degree  uniform.  Periods  of  pestilence,  with  some  exceptions, 
seem  to  be  introduced  by  measles  and  influenza;  then  follow  diseases 
of  the  throat,  or  anginas;  lastly,  pestilential  fevers.  During  the  whole 
period,  the  measles,  influenza,  and  angina,  occasionally  appear  ia 
springs  autumn,  and  winter ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  does  a  pest^ential  fever, 
as  plague  and  yellow  fever,  occur  in  a  particular  city  or  country,  with- 
out influenza,  angina,  measles,  or  inflammatory  fevers,  in  the  spring 
preceding,  for  immediate  precursors.  This  is  true  in  the  tropical 
climates,  in  cases  of  epidemics;  and  so  uniform  has  been  the  fact  in 
temperate  latitudes,  that  I  am  nearly  prepared  to  say,  that  if  none  of 
those  precursors  appear  in  winter  and  spring,  no  pestilential  fever  will 
be  epidemic  in  the  following  eununer  and  autumn,  miless  the  dysen- 
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♦cry  may  be  excepted.     It  holds  true  in  every  case  of  great  pesti- 
lence. 

*  2.  The  progressiveness  in  the  pestilential  principle  is  obvious  in 
the  augmented  bifls  of  mortality  which  immediately  precede^  the 
plague.  This  arises  from  the  number  and  violence  of  the  malignant 
diseases  which  always  precede  an  epidenuc  pestilence.  This  augmen- 
tation is  visible  sometimes  two  years  before  the  plague  appears,  and 
almost  always  in  the  spring  months  preceding.  See  the  London  bills 
in  the  years  preceding  the  plague  in  1625,  3^636,  1665.  The  same 
is  observable  in  other  bills,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  a  few 
instances  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year  is  low;  but  in  this  some  other 
epidemic  has  usually  gone  before,  and  finished  its  course,  or  the  plague , 
is  preceded  by  influenza  only,  which  does  not  swell  the  bill  of  .mor- 
tality. •     ^ 

*  3.  Sometimes  a  series  of  epidemics  falls  with  more  violence  on 
one  hemisphere  than  on  the  other;  but,  perhaps,  in  no  instance  has  a 
•course  of  diseases  spread  over  one  continent  without  showing  them- 
selves on  the  other.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  an  instance  in  which 
the  plague  has  made  great  ravages  in  the  East,  except  when  th^ 
American  continent  has  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  epidemics 
above  mentioned;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  is  proved  that  the  violence 
^f  the  sore  throat,  inftuenza,  measles,  or  yellow  fever,  in  America, 
has  corresponded  with  the  violence  of  pestilence  in  Egypt  and  the 
Levant.  The  conntmencement  of  each  period  of  epidemics  is  nearly 
contemporary  in  botK  hemispheres, 

*  Thus  a  great  plague  in  Constantinople  was  contemporary  with 
the  fatal  angina  and  dysentery  in  America  in  1 751— also  in  1755. 
'Contemporary  with  the  measles  in  America,  in  1758  and  9,  was  tlie 
-commencement  of  the  efxtensive  Levant  plague  of  1 760.  Pestilence 
in  Persia  w^s  contemporary  with  the  epidemics  of  1773.  I"  ^7^3 
commenced  plague  in  the  East,  and  epidemics  in  America.  The  same 
in  1792  and  3. — Diseases  of  the  throat,  in  almost  every  instance,  pre- 
vail at  the  same  time  in  Europe  and  America. 

*  4.  In  two  periods  within  half  a  century  a  severe  angina  and  dys- 
entery have  been  epidemic  together,  and  once  for  a  series  of  years, 
as  in  1 751,  and  from  1773  to  1777.  This  is  an  exception  to  the 
usual  order,  and  other  deviations  sometimes  occur. 

*  5.  As  catarrh  precedes,  so  it  follows  every  severe  epidemic  pestle 
lence;  and  the  persons  who  have  been  affected  with  a  pestilential 
fever  in  summer  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  catarrh  at  the  com-* 
menccment  of  <:old  weather. 

*  6.  After  some  pestikatial  fevers  in  summer,  the  inflammatory 
fevers  of  winter  wear  the  livery  of  the  summer  fevers.  They  gene- 
ralfy  carry  with  them  bilious  discharges  and  a  yellow  skin.  They 
have  also  this  remarkable  character,  that  they  ^eedily  run  through 
the  inflammatory  diathesis,  and  become  typhus.  They  are  the  pesti- 
lence of  winter^  and  som.etimes  appear  before  the  pestilence  of  sum- 
mer.- This  fact  alone  decides  the  question,  that  pestilential  fevers  of 
summer  are  generated  on  the  spot  where  they  exist,  and  derive  their 
malignant  and  infectious  quality  solely  from  the  state  of  the  elements., 

*  This  species  of  inflammatory  fever  has  occurred  in  many  cases 
during  the  winter  months  since  the  year  1 790.     In  some  cases  it  haft 
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I  extinguished  three,  four,  and  ^\^  members  of  a  family,  as  in  Hartford 
and  New  Haven.  But  it  \%  a  most  consoling  reflection  that  it  is  les5 
frequent  than  formerly  in  this  country.  It  has  not  been  epidemic  in 
the  northern  states  since  1761,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Formerly  it  wasi 
as  frightful  a  calamity  as  the  yellow  fever  is  in  this  age.  In  the  fore- 
going history  many  examples  have  been  mentioned — ^as  at  Fairfield  in 
1698 — ^at  Waterbury  in  171 3 — ^at  Hartford  and  Duck  Creek  in  1720 
— at  Farmington  in  1729 — at  Bethlem,  Hartford,  East  Haven,  and 
New  Haven,  in  17 61 — at  Holli^on  in  1753,  &x:. — ^Whether  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  disease  is  owing  to  the  clearing  of  the  country,  by 
which  the  quantity  of  debilitating  miasjnata  of  summer  has  been  di- 
minished, or  whether  it  is  the  consequence  of  other  alterations  in  our 
climate,  is  not  easily  determined.       '  ■  , 

*  The  disappearance  of  the  long  fever,  so  called,  is  another  most 
toonsoHnff  circumstance.  This  speciek  of  typhus  fever  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  terrible  diseases  of  our  climate.  At  present  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence. 

*  On  the  whole,  we  have  very  clear  proof  that  the  quantity  of  disr 
fase  in  this  country  has  been  diminished  within  half  a  century.  The 
yellow  fever,  that  is,  the  pestilential  fever  of  summer  and  autumn,  was 
formerly  as  frequent,  and  as  malignant,  as  in  this  age  ;  while  the  in- 
flammatory fevers  of  winter,  and  the  long  fever,  have  almost  disap^ 
peared  as  epidemics.  The  intermittents  and  .remittents  of  autumn 
are  greatly  decreased  in  the  northern  states;  and  the  dysentery  haa^ 
pot  increased  in  frequency  or  virulence.  Anginas  have  never  been  so 
fatal  as  they  were  between  1735  and  1743.*     ^^^  ii-  p-  33r 

Mr.  Webster's  firsthand  great  object  is  to  show  that  the  yellow 
fever  is  the  usual  bilious  remittent  of  America,  and  by  no  means 
an  imported  disease.  We  have  often  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  and  offered  various  arguments  in  support  of  it;  though 
we  have  sometimes  found  reason  to  admit  of  an  imported  ex- 
citing cause.  Mr. Webster  supports  his  position  by  many  striking 
facts  and  solid  arguments;  |)ut  his  proofs  fail  in  orie  point — ^He 
is  not  aware  of  the  increased  virulence  acquired  by  infection,  in 
consequence  of  its  confinement  in  fomites ;  So  that  a  ship  may 
have  a  clean  bill  and  her  crew  be  healthy,  while  the  disease  may 
be  conveyed  in  a  bale  of  cotton  or  some  unsuspected  article  in 
?i  chest  of  cloaths,  an  article  that  when  first  packed  up  would 
have  been  harmless.  For  these  and  other  reasons  we  think  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  fevers  are  not  in- 
fectiovis,  and  indeed  he  excludes  almost,  if  not  entirely,  the 
plague  and  s'mall-pox  from  this  class.  These,  however,  are  not 
questions  merely  speculative ;  if  the  decision  be  errone6us,  the 
most  fatal  consequences  may  ensue,  and  no  one  can  rest  on  the 
.  observation  of  facts  or  the  conclusions  of  reason  so  securely  as 
.  to  be  determined^to  forego  every  precaution.  Precautions  can 
do  no  harm ;  the  neglect  of  them  may  be  extensively  and  fatally 
pernicious.  '  Again :  from  a  want  of  medical  knowledge,  he  does 
not  su2iciently  disciiminate  those  diseases  owing  to  specific  in- 
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fections  from  those  which  ^re  more  remotely  infectious.  It  i« 
certain,  whether  Hecla  or  Vesuvius  vomit  fire,  whether  one  or 
a  dozen  comets  have  appeared,  the  small-pox,  if  introduced  into 
the  system,  will  produce  the  disease,  and  that  this  disease  will 
very  generally  be  propagated.  This  is  not  the  case  with  fevers; 
the  infection  may  be  received,  and  the  disease  may  not  follow. 
A  fever  of  the  worst  kind  may  be  introduced  into  a  town  or  a 
house  without  affecting  any  other  individual-,  and,  when  a  per- 
son has  bnce  experienced  it,  he  is  as  liable,  often  more  so,  to  a 
subsequent  infection,  as  any  other  individual.  The  plague  holds 
a  middle  rank  :  it  is  marked  by  an  external  swelling ;  and  though 
it  has  been  contended  that  a  person  who  has  once  been  infected 
cannot  be  so  again,  this  error  has  been  repeatedly  detected  and 
exposed.  It  scarciely  iever  happens  that  he  is  affected  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  epidemic,  nor  is  he  perhaps  equally  liable 
to  the  disease  in  future  ones  -,  yet  after  a  time  the  same  suscep- 
tibility returns  as  at  first.  From  these  facts,  though  we  may  ali 
low  a  preceding  unhealthy  state  of  the  air  in  every  considerable 
epidemic,  w^  cannot  admit  that  the  prevalence  of  measles,  small- 
pox, or  diseases  from  specific  affection^  can  be  the  harbingers  of 
those  which  are  undoubtedly  of  a  different  nature.  These  facts 
?nd  the  coincidences  of  comets  and  volcanos  are  seemingly  acci- 
dental, and  the  to  %im  is  yet  unexplained.  With  respect  to  the  - 
plague  our  author's  statement  differs  from  the  preceding;  but 
what  we  have  remarked  is  ijupported  by  the  most  unexception- 
able testimony. 

What  then  becomes,  it  may  be  said,  of  this  writer's  nume- 
rous observations  of  comets,  &c.  with  epidemics,  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  physicians  during'  a  period  of  at  least  seven  hun- 
dred years?  The  very  period  to  which  these  observations  arc 
confined  destroys  the  conclusion  5 — it  was  in  the  mjddle  ages, 
when  every,  comet  was  a  portent,  and  every  earthquake  a 
^  chimaera  dire.'  Many  inconsiderable  comets  have  appeared 
within  these  seven  years;  but,  among  the  multiplicity  of  opi- 
nions respecting  the  cause  of  the  general  and  fat  al  epidemics  on 
the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  no  one  has  referred  them  to  these 
wandering  planets.  In  short,  if  a  comet  or  an  earthquake  be  a 
cause  of  fevers,  it  must  be  from  some  specific  change  in  the 
air :  the  influence  of  this  must  be  felt  more  in  the  neighbour-  \ 
hood  ar^  less  in  the  distant  regions ;  the  effects  must  be  con- 
stantly observed  either  before  or  after  the  phasnomenon.  The 
$ame  effect  cannot  happen  at  one  time  before,  and  another  af- 
terwards, if  the  cause  be  uniform.  But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt 
too  long  or  this  idle  system.  We  must,  however,^  highly  com- 
mend Mr.  Webster's  diligence  and  learning;  nor  is  there \in  any 
work  tliat  we  recollect  so  complete  a  history  of  the  various  epi-  ' 
demies  that  have  affected  mankind.  There  is,  however,  through  . 
{h^  whole,  too  great  a  share  of  credulity,  a  want  of  disctimina- 
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don  respecting  authors  to  be  consulted,  ind  2  neglect  of  distinc- 
tions, which  medical  knowledge  can  alone  suggest- 

The  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  avoiding  contagion  do  not 
ofier  any  very  satisfactory  or  useful  information  j  and  the  doc- 
trine of  new  animals  and  new  vegetables  displays  a  little  of  the 
jnystery  of  the  'darker  ages,  and  is  ^mworthy  of  an  author  in 
tlie  present  state  of  science.  There  are  certainly  new  diseases; 
zrA  we  agree  with  Mr.  Webster  in  exonerating  America  -  from 
the  imputation  of  having  communicated  syphilis. 

In  the  conclusion^  our  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
tides  are  owing  to  lunar  inifluence,  not  from  attraction  on  the 
part  of  this  satellite,  but  from  its  effects  on  the  electrical  state 
of  the  air  and  water,  by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  latter  is  in- 
creased: he  supports  this  idea  by  the  facts  of  earthquakes 
liiefly  occurring  at,  the  perigee  or  apogee  of  the  moon.  Jiur- 
licanes  and  volcanic  eruptions  have,  he  thinks,  a  similar  connex- 
ion; and  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  both  on  the  human  body  and  other  objects  are 
added  ;  but,  as  usual,  too  great  credulity  seems  to  prevail. 

Earthquakes  as  well  as  volcanos  are  in  Mr.  Webster's  creed  of 
electrical  origin, 

*  My  own  opinion  respecting  the  material'  system  is  this,  th^t  aii' 
atmosphere,  the  tasis  of  which  is  electricity,  fills  infinite  space,  and 
involves  in  its  bosom  all  the  solid  orbs  wnich  shine  in  the  celestial 
regions.  This  may  be  denominated  the  munda4;ie  atmjosphere.  My 
hypothesis  rests  on  the  following  reasons. 

*  iFirst,  The  large  meteors  or  globes  of  fire  arc  formed  in  regions 
fer  beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Their  altir 
lodes  vary  from  40  to  8o~mile^.     At  the  height  of  80  miles,  then, 

,  there  must  be  the  matter  of  an  atmosphere  capable  of  generating 
globes  of  fire  of  half  a  mile  in  diameter  ;  and  of  communicating 
sounds  as  full  and  distinct  as  the  air  near  the  earth,  for  the  explosion 
of  one  of  those  globes  resembles  thunder. 

*  Secondly,  The  lumen  boreale  has  been  often  calculated  to  be  visi- 
ble at  an  elevation  of  7  or  800  miles.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  these  calculations,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  attending  them. 
In  some  instances,  we  are  very  certain  that  this  light  exists  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  higher  clouds. 

*  Thirdly,  The  tails  of  comets  must  be  matter,  or  depend  on  mat- 
ter for  their  colouring  by  which  they  become  visible.  In  either  case 
we  have  evi4ence  nearly  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  a  mate- 
rial atmosphere  fills  the  boundless  regions  of  space. 

*  Fourthly,  But  an  argument  of  still  more  weight  in  my  mind,  is 
one  drawn  from  the  necessity  of  such  an  atmosphere,  as.  the  medium 
of  attraction  and  repulsion — ^the  principles  that  connect  and  bind  to- 
gether the  vast  orbs  that  roll  in  ethereal  regions.  1  can  have  no  idea 
of  such  an  iminense  power  exerted^in  an  immense  void  or  vacuum. 

*  It  seems  probable,  that  the  part^  of  our  atmosphere  which  con- 
stitute weight,  and  influence  the  barometer,  are  limited  to  the  distaace 
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dF  a  few  nules  from  the  earth.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a  substance 
destined  to  answer  certain  purposes  on  the  globe,  an4  is  probably 
confined  to  its  neighbourhood. 

*  But  the  principle  of  electricity  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  a 
tion-gravitating  and  permanently  ehistic  substance.  This  may  be  dif- 
fused through  infinite  space,  and,  by  its  amazing  elasticity,  may  be 
capable  of  communicating  motion  or  force  from  planet  to  planet,  with 
the  rapidity  of  hght. 

*  Newton  supposed  infinite  space  to  be  filled  with  a  subtle  sub- 
stance which  he  called  ether.  Had  this  great  man  been  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  electricity  discovered  since  his  days,  he  probably 
would  have  exchanged  the  term  ether  for  electricity. 

*  By  means  of  this  powerful  principle  the  planets  all  influence  each 
other,  and  become  the  means  of  diversifying  each  other's  seasons, 
sometimes  by  attracting,  sometimes  by  repelling,  and  sometimes  dis- 
turbing the  proportions  of  this  substance,  or  influencing  its  mechani- 
cs laws,  by  which  it  is  combined  or  decomposed  with  the  other  at- 

•  mospheric  substances. 

*  Hence  we  may  account  for  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  violent  tempests,  under  particular  phases  of  the  moon, 

.and  especially  during  the  proximity  of  comets.  The  electncal  mat- 
ter accumulated  in  the  earth  by  its  own  laws,  or  by  reason  of  an  un- 
usual demand  ah  extra,  may,  during  the  approach  of  these  orb^,  be 
suddenly  called  into  action,  and  occasion  extraordinary  tumult  in  the 
atmosphere.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

On  the  same  principle  our  autlior  explains  the  insalubrity 
occasioned  by  comets ;  viz.  by  the  too  great  or  too  little  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  ;  and  some  of  the  galvanic  phseno- 
inena  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 

*  Shall  we  not  find,  in  this  hypothesis,  a  rational  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  which  has  puzzled  medical  men,  the  excessive  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system^  in  times  of  epidemic  diseases,  which  facilitates 
the  invasion  of  fever  ?  Shall  we  not  account  for  the  eruptive  diseases 
which  always  precede  pestilential  epidemics,  on  the  principle  of  the 
great  debility  of  the  extreme  vessels,  induced  by  the  weakness  of  the 
nerves  which  spread  over  the  human  body  near  the  surface  ;  by  whicft 
means  those  vessels  are  rendered  incapable  of  performing  their  usual 
secretions  ?  Shall  we  not  be  able  to  account  for  the  remarkable  co- 
incidences in  time  between  the  influenza,  and  unusual  electrical  phe- 
nomena, as  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  ?  May  we  not  ac- 
count for  epidemic  measles,  in  those  years  when  the  atmosphere  shows 
evidences  of  high  electrification  ?  And  will  not  this  principle  ex- 
plain the  diseases  among  animals,  the  defect  of  vegetadon,  and  the 
extraordinary  generation  of  insects,  during  pestilence  ?  It  is  well 
known  that  vegetation  may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  artificial  elec- 
tricity. Is  this  eiFeet  produced  by  what  is  called  excitement  ?  And 
if  so,  how  do  we  know  that  a  similar  power,  operating  on  the  ele- 
ments, may  not  call  into  existence  innumerable  insects  ?  To  what 
other  principle  ,  shall  we  ascribe  the  unusual  size  of  common  insects. 
When  they  precede  and  accompany  pestilence,  a  fact  well  attested  ? 

^  ■'■'•■■. 
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There  mu«t  be  a  cause  for  these  phenomena;  arid  where  shajl  we 
find  it,  but  in  th^  universal  principle  of  excitement  V    Vol.  ii.  p.  5 low 

Some  other  meteorological  observations,  as  connected  with  the 
progress  of  epidemics,  follow ;  but  the  whole  is  yet  on  too  un»- 
certain  a  foundation  to  be  rested  upon.  An  electrical  state  of 
die  atmosphere,  as  the  cause  pf  pestilential  diseases,  is  hitherto 
av  gratuitous  supposition,  and  not  well  supported.  We  could^ 
we  think,  advance  one  step  farther,  and  connect  it  with  the 
production  of  inflammable  air — a  known  cause  of  fevers.  The 
disquisition  would,  however,  lead  us  too  far,  and  perhaps  might 
not  at  last  carry  conviction  to  the  unprejudiced  mind.  If  wind 
do  not  influence  the  progress  and  direction  of  epidemics,  ^s 
is  highly^ probable,  since  it  is  known  not  to  affect  a  stream  of 
electricity,  one  great  point  will  be  ascertained  :  but  still  it  will 
not  follow  that  the  tails  6f  comets  are  electrical,  unless  light  ^nd 
electricity  are  an  unity,  and  still  less  that  electricity  and  mag- 
netism are  the  same  elements.    . 

On  the  whole,  we  can  highly  commend  the  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  our  autjior.  He  has  afforded  much  food  for  re- 
flexion,^  and  has  opened  paths  which  may  probably  be  success- 
fully pursued.  His  principal  doctrines  are  not,  however,  suf- 
ficiently <;stablished  to  afford  at  present  a  foundation  for  practi- 
cal conclusions. 

r  •  ' 

Art.  IV. — An  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perquse^  undeV" 
taken  hy  Order  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France^  and  per-^^ 
formed  in  the  Years  1791,  1792,  and  1793,  in  the  Recherche  and 
Esperanccy  Ships  of  Wary  under  the  Command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Bruni  D*  Entrecasteaux.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M,  La^ 
Wlardierfy  Correspondent  of  the  ci-devant  Academy  of  Sciences y  faV. 
Illustrated  by  Engravings y  and  a  Chart  exhibiting  the  Track  of  the 
Ships.     2  Vols.  Svo.     lA  iiJi.  6d.  Boarp.     Debrett.    i8qo. 

Art.  V. — Voyage  in  Search  of  La  Perot^e;  performed  by  Order 
of  the  Constituent  Assemblyy  during  the  Tears  1 79 1,  1 792,  1 793* 
and  1 794,  and  drawn  up  by  M.  Labilla\rdierey  Correspondent  (f 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris y  ilfc.  Translated  from  the 
French.  Illustrated  with  Fortysix Plates.  2  Vols.  Svo.  u.lis.6d^ 
Boards.     Stockdale.  .  1 800. 

As  we  gave  a  general  account  of  the  track  pursued  by  M* 
d'Entrccasteaux  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  from 
the  original  French,  in  our  last  Appendix,  we  shall  now  exa- 
mine the  various  events  of  the  voyage  in  the  two  translations 
which  have  already  appeared  in  English.  The  whole  expedi- 
'  tion  seems  to  have  been  conducted  very  uncomfortably.     Th^ 
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naturalist  makes  numerous  complaints  of  the  neglect  and  inat- 
tention of  the  officers ;  ind  the  officers  perhaps  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  vast  stowage  of  chests,  &c.  appropriated  to  the 
subjects  that  were  preserved  in  a  vessel,  small,  crank,  and  in- 
commodious. All  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  stores, 
which  were  in  gerlbral  bad,  particularly  the  bread ;  and  even 
with  the  ship  itself,  which  was/ fitted  put  in  a  manner  very  in- 
adequate to  the  undertaking.  To  the  translation  published  by 
Mr.  Debrctt  is  prefixed  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  occasioned  M.  Labillardiere  to  be  the  narrator  and  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  as  well  as  of  the  cause  of  their  different  misfor- 
tunes and  the  mortality  occasioned  by  their  delay  at  Java.  Yet 
the  original  objection  is  not  invalidated :  M.  d*Entrecasteaux*8 
journals  remained,  and  M.  Rossell  was  ultimately  his  successor* 
From  him  the  official  instructions,  &c.  must  have  been  derived; 
and  these  should  have  been  obtained  by  the  narrator,  to  have 
enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  commander's  conduct,  which  he 
.  often  severely  reprehends. 

It  is  singular,  as  we  have  observed  already,  that  the  report  at- 
tributed to  commodore  Hunter,  respecting  the  French  uniform 
seen  at  the  Admiralty  Islands,  should  not  have  been  more  accu- 
rately traced.  It  is  more  singular  still  that  the  objects  described 
should  not  have  been  repeatedly  offered  to  the  notice  of  ail  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  to  see  whether  they  were  appa- 
rently new.  The  reason  of  the  squadron's  advancing  so  far  to 
the  east  as  the  Friendly  Islands  is  not  explained,  and  almost*the 
only  track  left  unexplored  is  that  which  we  mentioned  as  the 
most  probable  scene  of  La  Perouse's  death ; — in  short,  from 
every  appearance,  that  which  should  have  been  the  real  object 
of  their  search  seems  to  have  been  the  last  in  their  thoughts. 
But  we  are  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  translations 
and  the  voyage  itself. 

The  first,  in  the  order  of  publication,  was  that,  we  believe, 
priiited  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  we  think  it  undoubtedly  the  be;st. 
rhe  language  is  free  and  easy,  the  descriptions  perspicuous  and 
intelligible.  The  translator  of  the  volumes  published  by  Mr. 
Debrett  follows  hi$  original  in  general  with  laborious  accuracy ; 
but  in  some  instances,  apparently  from  not  perfectly  undertand- 
ing  the  subject,  the  version  is  obscure.  In  both  the  press  er- 
rors, particularly  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  arc 
numerous.  In  the  ornamental  part  the  second  translation  is 
greatly  superior.  The  plates  in  particular  are  beautifully  correct, 
and  often  spirited,  copies  of  the  original,  and  the  plants  and 
animals  are  extremely  well  engraved^  In  all  these  respects  the 
first  translation  is  very  deficient ;  yet  we  ought  to  add  that  we 
have  discovered  no  essential  error  in  the  scientific  representa- 
tions, and  the  notes  of  Mr,  Stockdale's  translator  are  often  ju-» 
dipious  and  interesting. 
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M.  Labillardiere,  we  have  remarked,  is  not  always  in  goo^ 
humour  :  his  complaints  are  warm,  and  frequently  well  found-* 
cd.  As  a  naturalist,  his  remarks  are  judicious,  and  his  new  dis- 
coveries numerous ;  but,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  his  observa-* 
lions  are  often  exceptionable.  From  the  track  pursued  much 
novelty  cannot  be  expected.  The  Pic  of  TenerifFe  has  b^en 
many  times  ascended,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  frequently  de« 
scribied,  and  the  coral  islands  on  the  north  and  to  the  east  of 
Australasia  (New  Holland),  which  promise,  in  a  way  not  fore- 
seen by  Dr.  Hutton,  to  form  a  new  continent,  present  a  race 
with  scarcely  a  shade  of  difference  from  the  neighbouring  islan- 
ders so  often  described  already.  As  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
talents  we  shall  select  a  few  detached  passages,  and  copy  occa- 
sionally from  each  translation.  We  shall  first  transcribe  some 
curioMs  particulars  respecting  the  anatomy  of  the  seal  from  Mr* 
Debrett's  version. 

*  One  of  our  carpenters  had  killed  a  seal  of  the  apecies  designated 
under  the  denomination  oi  phoca  monachus.  It  was  twenty-four  deci- 
meters long ;  its  posterior  extremities  are  entirely  destitute  of  claws ; 
they  are  formed  by  two  appendixes,  each  margin  of  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  length. 

*  Physiologists  have  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  explained,  how  am- 
phibious animals  were  able  to  remain  so  long  under  water,  by  means 
oi  t\it  foramen  ovale;  but  having  examined  with  the  greatest  attention 
the  heart  of  this  seal,  I  saw  in  it  no  foramen  ovale*  It  is  probably  the 
same  with  a  number  of  other  amphibious  animals.  These  inquiries 
will  perhaps  one  day  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  on  which  de- 
pends the  astonishing  faculties  that  these  animals  possess  of  living 
alike  under  water  or  in  the  air. 

*  Each  lung  is  in  a  manner  divided  in  two  by  a  transversal  fis- 
sure. '  - 

,  *  The  stomach,  which  in  shape  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  hog, 
was  filled  with  a  great  quantity  of  calcareous  sand,  in  which  were  scea 
shells  of  cuttle-fish,  and  a  few  shell-fish,  still  quite  entire.  The  first 
labour  of  digestion  seemed  to  be  t6  destroy  the  shell  of  these  fish» 
whence  results  a  sand,  which  appears  not  to  follow  the  passage  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  These  amphibious  animals  probably  vomit  it  forth 
the  same  as  several  reptiles  bring  up  again  the  bones  of  the  animala 
on  which  they  live.  Tliis  sand  is,  perhaps^  a  sort  of  ballast,  which 
affords  them  the  means  of  keeping  at.  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  very 
great  depths. 

*  The  food  on  which  they  subsist  being  very  easy  to  seize  upon„ 
nature  has  given  them  a  mouth  by  no  mean^  wide. 

*  The  water  in  which  they  most  commonly  live  renders  necessary 
t,  great  refrangibility  in  the  humours  of  the  eye ;  accordingly  the  vi- 
treous humour  was  very  thick. 

*  These  animals  can  admit  into  their  eye,  at  pleasure,  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  light  by  means  of  a  membrane,  called  memhrana  nk»^ 
titans* 
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*  The  different  labours  in  which  I  was  engaged  prevented  me  from 
pushing  farther  my  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

*  The  dried  excrements  yielded  a  very  fine  powder,  of  a  beautiful 
colour  of  rather  deep  sulphur.  The  painter  of  the  expedition  consi- 
dered it  as  very  fit  to  be  employed  in  the  arts.*     Vol.  L  p.  161. 

The  translation  of  this  passage  is  suflSciently  accurate ;  yet 
**  suivre  le  trajet  du  canal  intestinal"  certainly  means  only  which 
does  "  not  appear  to  pass  into  the  intestinal  canal.*'  In  another 
place,  by  overlooking  the  French  particle  yy  this  translator  tnakes 
rocks  of  feltspar  and  mica  where  M.  LabiUardiere  only  spoke 
of  what  was  contained  in  the  granite. 

Our  author's  observations  during  his  8tay  on  the  southern 
coast  of  New  ^Holland,  are  interesting  5  and  it  was  of  impor- 
tance to  have  found  out  a  safe  harbour  on  a  coast  w^here  the 
violence  of  the  winds  often  rendered  navigation  very  dangerous. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  harbour  was  discovered  in 
conseouence  of  a  mistake,  and  the  admiral  thought  ^himself  in 
a  very  different  spot;  but  it  is  of  less  importance,  since  Cape 
Diemen YVan  Diemen's  Land)  is  now  knov/n  to  be  a  part  of  a 
cluster  or  islands,  which  will  undoubtedly  furnish  many  such 
harbours ;  and  .the  calcareous  strata  which  abound  there  are 
probably  extensive,  and  may  reach  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
-  Sidney  Cove,  where  lime  has  been  hitlierto  a  great  desideratum. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  the  other  South-Sea  islanders,  nor  is  their  attachment  to  mu- 
sic extraordinary.  Instead  of  extracting,  therefore,  descriptions, 
wliich,  like  the  present,  have  been  long  common,  we  shall  se- 
lect an  account  of  a  water-spout,  or  rather,  as  we  think,  of  a 
double  water-spout.  The  superficial  remark  at  the  conclusion 
will  confirm  our  opinion  of  the  author's  talents  as  a  natural  phi-* 
losopher.     We  shall  copy  from  Debrett's  translation, 

*  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  "Bth  we  were  under  the 
equator,  hi  the  longitude  of  135^  40'  east,  when  we  saw,  at  the  di- 
stance of  one-third  of  a  myriameter,  a  very  considerable  water-spout  ^ 
forming  to  the  south-west.  Although  the  air  was  perfectly  still 
around  us,  the  sea  was  agitated  and  frothy  at  the  spot  where  the  wa- 
ter-spout originated.  •  A  very  small  cloud  was  stationary  at  a  few  de*. 
cimeters  above  the  place  whence  it  rose.  This  water-spout  had  the 
form  of  two  very  elongated  cones;  united  at  their  summit ;  tne  base 
of  one  of  these  cones  rested  on  the  sea, 'that  of  the  other  was  lost  in 
a  very  thick  cloud.       . 

*  The  clouds  seemrfd  to  me  agitated  by  a  whirlwind,  which,  col- 
lecting a  great  qiiantity  of  water,  was  pouring  down  in  torrents :  per- 
haps all  vj^ater-spouts  are  formed  in  this  manner,  if,  as  many  natural 
philosoj^i^rs  assert,  a  water-spout  sucked  up  the  water  of  the  sea  in. 
a  gre^  volume,  this  water  ought  to  be  as  salt  at  the  time  of  its  fall 
■Z&  at  the  moment  of  its  elevatic^i,  which  by  no  means  accords  with 
cxperiesce :  a  person  worthy  of  credit^  who  saw  two  fall  on  board  a 
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ship,  assured  me  that  they  had  constantly  discharged  fresh  watdr.' 
In  the  contrary  supposition,  this  phenomenon  is  easy  to  be  cx-^ 
plained.'     Vol.  i.   p.  294. 

The  little  confusion  between  the  sinall  cloud  above,  and  the 
thick  cloud  in  which  the  base  of  the  cone  terminated,  is  not  ow-  ' 
ing  to  the  translator,  but  to  the  author  :  perhaps  the  spout  was 
not  vertical,  which  we  believe  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  As 
we  shall  soon  leave  the  present  translator,  we  may  noHce  the 
singular  inconvenience  of  his  using  the  French  measures,  when 
they  could  have  been  so  easily  reduced  by  tables  before  him,  with 
which  every  reader  is  not  provided.  The  rival  version  has  not- 
added  greatly  to  the  reader's  ease  by  employing  the  toise,  and 
adding  how  many  French  feet  a  toise  consists  of,  together  with 
the  proportion  of  the  French  to  the  English  foot,  making  dn 
every  step  two  arithmetical  operations  necessary.  * 

From  the  Admiralty  Islands  our  navigators  proceed  to  the 
west  and  the  south,  touching  at  Amboyna  and  returning  to 
Australasia.  Their  observations  at  Amboyna  are  often  curious, 
as  in  their  excursions,  for  the  purpose  of  their  inquiries  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  island,  they  see  more  of  the  inhabitants 
than  former  navigators  appear  to  have  done.  What  may  be 
called  an  ^olian  flute  was  discovered  in  this  island — a  bamboo, 
which,  by  means  of  apertures  exposed  to  the  wind,  *  discouirseth 
most  excellent  music'  We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  from 
Debrett's  translation  with  an  account  of  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  parts. 

«  We  had  for  some  days  formed  a  plan  of  going  to  the  country- 
house  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort,  which  was  situated  towards  the 
Lead  of  the  roadstead ;  llis  son  was  to  accompany  us. 

*  Before  day-break  on  the  4th  we  were  on  foot,  and  it  was  scarcely^ 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  we  got  into  our  canoes. 

*  It  was  not  long  before"  we  arrived  under  a  shed  surrounded  by 
trees,  which  yielded  a  salutary  shade  in  so  burning  a  climate;  and 
these  were  not  an  unmeaning  decoration  to  this  delightful  abode,  for 
they  almost  all  bore  excellent  fruit.  Among  the  different  antums 
which  were  offered  us,  the  best  were  of  the  species  known  by  the 
name  of  annona  muricata,  .  .  '  -  , 

*  We  again  stepped  into  our  canoes  a  short  time  after  our  amval^ 
and  we  were  already  near  a  myriameter  from  the  town,  when  we 
passed  a  point  of  land  beyond  which  the  road  extends  a  great  way  to 
the  northward. 

*  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  south-east  retarded  our  progress,  and 
drove  against  our  tickhsh  canoe  a  s^a  which  we  found  extremely 
troublesome. 

*  At  that  moment  a  large  boat,  loaded  with  vvater,  was  coming  out 
of  this  bight,  where  flows  a  river  which. furnishes  that  article  for  the 
shipping.  She  was  going  on  boai^d  of  the  Esperance.  Water  is 
fetched  from  so  great  a  distance  only  because  it  is  much  easier  to  be 
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procured  there  than  near  the  town,  where,  however,  very  good  water 
\s  to  be  had- ' 

*  The  current  occasioned  by  the  ebb  was  coptrary  to  us ;  but  our 
paddlera  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  we  at  length  landed  near  the 
head  of  this  extensive  prolongation  ©f  the  roadstead, 

•  *  We  walked  for  some  time  under  the  shade  of  the  nutmeg-trees, 
which  were  here  much  more  numerous  than  in  all  the  other  parts  of, 
the  island  that  we  had  hitherto  visited.  These  were  also  young  plants. 
*  The  son  of  the  commandant  of  the  fort  had  in  this  quarter  a  number  of 
relations.  We  were  very  near  the  house  of  one  of  his  cousins  who  was  a 
native  of  the  island :  here  we  ^ere  under  the  necessity  of  dining  in  the 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  :  fish,  sagOj  bresui,  rice,  and  some  fruit,  com- 
posed ottr  repast.  As  no  spoons  were  set  before  us,  we  were  obliged  to 
imitate  our  host  by  taking  «p  the  victuals  with  our  fingers,  and  ne- 
vertheless we  ate  with  a  very  good  appetite.  ,  / » 

*  We  all  liked  the  sago-br^ad  pretty  well.  The  fish  was  highly 
seasoned  with  pimentp  ;  but  a  few  glasses  of  sagouer  water  diminished 
the  violence  of  its  effects.  \ 

*  During  our  repast,  we  were  entertained  with  music.  A  sort  of 
spinet  served  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  man's  voice  ;  a  drum  formed 
the  bass,  and  a  bass-drum  the  thorough  bass.  *'  ->  • 

*  After  dinner,  our  host  carried  us  in  his  canoe  fo  the  distance  of 
a  kilometer  to  the  eastward. 

*  We  there  saw  a  man  employed  in  extracting  sago  from  a  paln^. 
This  tree,  which  was  a  demimeter  in  thickness,  had  been  recently 
felled;  it  was  already  open  part  of  its  length,. ^hicH»  in  the  wholes, 
did-  not  exceed  twelve  meters,  and  a  great  deal  of  sago  had  been  ber 
fore  extracted  from  it.  As  this  species  of  palm,  like  the  other  trees 
of  the  same  family,  preserves  nearly  an  equal  diameter  throughout,  it 
furnishes  alniost  as  much  sago  in  the  upper  part  of  its  trunk  as  near 
its  root.  Its  trun)c  is  formed  externally  of  a  very  hard  ligneous  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  mqre  than  a  centimeter' in  thickness.  It  is  a  large 
cylinder  filled,  with  a  pith,  which  is  crossed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk  with  ligneous  fibres,  about  a  third  of  a  millimeter 
in  size,  and  often  spread  a  deit^i-centiifi^r  from  each  other. 

*  The  sago  is  pounded  after  it  has  been  taken  from  the  tree ;  it  is 
then  put  into  bags  made  of  a  sort  of  canvass,  which  the. petioles  of  the 
cocoa-palm  leaves  furnish  near  -their  base.     On  thjcsc  bags  there  ia 

■  repeatedly  thrown  some  very  clear  water,  which  parries  through  the 
eubstapce  of  the  pith,  while  this  sort  of  sieve  partly  retains  its  ligne- 
ous fibres,'  .  .  , 

*  The  water  charged  with  the  pith  is  received  into  troughs  formed 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  petioles  of  the  sago-palm  leaves.  The^c 
troughs  are  a  meter  long.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  fixed  a  sieve, 
which  retains  part  of  the  pith  that  falls,  and  there  remain  floating  the 
ligneous  fibres  that  have  escaped  the  first  washing. 

*  Thi?  sieve  had  also  cost  little  trouble  in  the  preparation ; .  it  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  other,  and '  exhibited  a  web  of  crossed 
^bres,  which  differed  from  that  of  qur  cloths  by  the  wopf  being  sim- 
ply laid  across  the  warp  throughout  its  whole  lengthy  but  a  few 
short  fibres' which  ran  from  one  layer  to  the  other  confiaed  the  wa^-p 
and  \voof  together,  and  formed  of  them  a  close  substance.      ^ 
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«  To  riefiiove  the  ligneous  fibres  th«t  life  ^et  with  in  the  |iith  tsf  the 
8ago,  after  it  has  been  washed  in  the  bags,  it  is  again  run  into  troughs, 
iRsi^oied  cbmihoiily  to  the  nutaber  of  f oup,  one  dbove  the  other,  in 
ardier  th^t  tvhathas  tiot  settled  In  the  first  may  be  received  in  the  se- 
cond, and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

*  The  texture  of  tbe  sago-palffi  t^ell  deserved  to  be'exaniintdf  Ju> 
cordmgly  I  xnit  a  stunip  of  it,  in  -which  I  remslrked  a  grain  common 
to  many  other  ptdms,  as  citizen  Desfoiitaiites  has  so  ably  described  itt 
a  tnciitdir  bri  monocotyledonous  pkhtsV    Vol.  i.  p,  358, 

During  their  second  stay, at  Australasia  the  newly-discovered 
species  of  plants  were  numerous;  and,  though  th^y  did  not  reach 
"tvhat  may  be  c<jmparatively  styled  the  continent,  their  acqui- 
sitions were  considerable.  Otir  naturalist  thinks  that  larger 
animals  than  the  kangaroo  probaWy  inhabit 'this  extensive  coun- 
try. "We  own  that,  from  -compatmg  every  narratire,  we  have 
our  doubts  of  this;  and,  when  we'  consider  the  vast  distance  of 
'Australasia  frpm  eitl)er  of  the  old  contiiients,  for  the  islatids  to 
the;  north  and  east  are  comparatively  new,  and  chiefly  formett'by  ^ 
accumulations  of  coral,  these  doubts  are  greatly  corroborated. 
NewJHEolland  itself,  however,  is  an  original  country,  like  eitheir 
of  the  neighbouring  continents;  and,  though  evidently  peopled 
from  Asia,  it  could  riot  from  the  sa«ie  source  have  received  larger 
quadrupeds.  But  the  creafion  or  the  migration  of  beaets  and 
reptika  from  one  continent  to  another  is  still  among  the  arcana 
Vhich  man  is  not -permitted  to  penetrate. 

Neither  the  Tun  to  the  Friendly  IsUndB,  nor  the  residence 
^th^re,  offered  any  thing  peculiarly  new  or  interesting,  except  4hfe 
additions  to  the  stock  of  plants  and  animals,  which  rewarded  the 
unwearied  researches  of  our  naturalist.    From  Tongatabbo  they 
returned  to  the  eastern  side  of  New  Caledonia^  and  ran  to  thfe 
east  and  north  of  the  gradually  increasing  cluster  of  islands, 
known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Islands,  New  Guinea,   &c. 
We  may  truly  say,  with  our  own  Richard,  *  What  did  they  in. 
>the  north  V  %ocx   In  the  whole  of  this  track  there  wer&  the  moat  - 
^uneq^uivbcdl  proofs  of  eating  human  flesh,  either  frbm'nece8s,it^ 
^or  revenge,  when  the  vi'ctims  wereiilled  in  battle^;  andtbe  inha* 
'bitahts  of  these  islands  iseem  to  consider^this  horrid  bafitjttet  as 
the  greatest ^ delicacy.     Indeed  their  food  is  scanty:  they  iaite 
^obliged  to  compress  the  abdomen  to  prevent  'fairitness  from 
"^hynget,  or' to  ml  the  stojnac|i  occasiohallv  with  siibstiinces  not 
alime^atary,  as  steatite,  i&c.     We  shalF  select  a  passage,  on  ^fliis 
subject,  and  now  take  our  extracts  from  Mr.  StockdSe^s  trans- 
lator. 

*  *  The  reader  vrll  observe  thai  the  kind  of  scarce  Uere  described  is  merely  » 
^  fiatural  production,  which  is  not  oyer 'plainly  ifltlmated  by  iKe  author.     They  «re 

coijimonly  ctiUcd  by  the  English  cocoa-^ut'siraliicrs*  Th«y  fcseRib)«'f«ignkeiil«'of 

',  vefy  ct)ur9e  broi^n  litien,  but  are^notiso  pltabte.  'If  I  tightly  rtm^aibei;^  tfeey  «i<e 

from  two  to  three  feet  in  length j  ^d  vhere  broadest,  which  is  aboutcthe  middle^ 

frcon  a  foot  to  »bout  fifteen  inchea  iikhre9k^\,h\*^Mr,&totkdfU€*»  Tramititor^  Vol.'i* 
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*  Vouacece,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Feejee,  had  amvctd  ?t  Tongotaboo^ 
$000  after  we  anchored  there*  We  were  frequently  yisited  by  -l^im. 
and  he  aiSrmed  to  us,  what  he  had  said  several  .times,  that  jjt  lyouJij 
take  him  three  days  sailing,  in  his  double  canoe,  with  ^  soiith-^ast 
wind^  to  reach  Feejee,  the  situation  of  which  he  pointed  out  to  the 
north-west.  Hence  we  reckoned  that  this  island,  which  is  very  lofty, 
and  of  the  fertility  of  which  he  boasted  much,  v/as  about  a  hundred 
•and  fifty  leagues  -fronl  Tongataboo.  ^his  is  an  immense  voyage  for 
people  who,  having  no  instruments,  steer  only  i>y  observing  the  sua 
and  stars  with  the  naked  eye,  aa  soon  as  they  are  out  of  sight  xrf  laiuU 
but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  .can  reaofi  TongaAtOr 
.boo  from  ^ch  a  distance,  when  they  have  to  wqrjc  up  ftgainst  ,|hp 
^outh-east  winds;  and  they  must  be  very  svire  of  their  marks  i^  the 
Jieavens,  not  to  miss  the  Ijgad,  after  being  qb%ed  to  ply  to  wia^ard,t 
.  as  they  are  sometimes,  for  more  than  a  ntontji. 

*  The  people  of  Tongataboo  infornied  us,  thft  the  patives  of  th^ 
Feejee  islands  were  cannibals  ;  but  Vouacece  endeavoured  tp  exculpate 
himself  from  this  accusation,  by  aGSuring  us  that  the  lower  cla^  c^ 
people  only,  the  touas^  ate  human  flesh.  It  appeared  to  us,  however, 
from  what  we  learned  on  other  occasions,  that  the  chiefs  ate  it  like* 
wise:  indeed,  as  these  people  eat  their  enemies -only,  and  commit  this 
savage  act  solely  to  glut  their  rage,  it  maybe  presumed  the  people  of 
Tongataboo  did  not  impose  upon  us  when  they  iissurcd  us  that  the 
Feejee  chiefs  themselves  were  cannibals.*     p«.i73« 

Eating  spiddrs,  the  practice  at  New  Caledoniji,  is  scarcely  le$8 
disgusting. 

5_  I  remarked  two  ,children  ,at  the  .fire  regaling  th^mselve?  syitl^ 
spiders  of  a  new  species,  which  I  had  observed  frequently  in  the 
woods,  where  they  spread  their  webs  of  such  strength  as  frequently  to 
incommojde  us  very  much  in  our  progress.  They  first  killed  them, 
covering  them  up  in  a  great  earthern  vessel  which  they  heated  on  a 
vbrisk  fire.  They  then  broiled  and  eat  them.  They  swalloyred  ;^t 
least  one  hundred  of  them  in  our  presence.  We  saw  afterwards  in  the 
same  island  several  other  inhabitants  eagerly  seeking  the  same  kind  of 
food. 

*  Such  an  extravagant  and  yet  so  general  a  taste  amongst  so  many 
.  numerous  tribes^  caused  us  great  surprise,  although  we  knew  that 

some  European^  eat  spiders,^  and  in  preference  such  as  are  fouxul  in 
<:cllar8,  which  they  affirm  taste  like  nuts. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  New  Caledonvi  calFtbis  a  species  o£  naupiif 
which  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of  aranea  edulU»>  The  situation  pf 
its  eyes,  which  are  eight  in  number,  two  being  near  the  jniddle  of  its 
back,  at  a  great  distance, from  the  others,  make  me  give  it  a  place  jn 
a  new  section  of  a  black  colour.  Its  back  is  grey,  and  above  is 
covered  with  silver  down;  betvy^een  the  eyes  are  four  spots  of  a  brown 
colour;  below  it  is  black.  The  lov/cTr  part  of  the  belly  is  of  thCsSame 
colour  as  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  is  marked  with  from  eight 
tp  ten  spots  of  a  brown  colour.  On  the  sides  are  six  gfeyish  lines  in 
an  oblique  direction,  and  b^ow  several  fawn-coloured  apots.  The 
legs,  which  are  also  of  a  fawii-colour,  and  covered  with  claws  of  a 
silver  grey,  are  blackish  towards  their  extremit|r.*     p.  249. 

The  termination  of  the  voyage  \va§  at  Java,  where  Dauribeau, 
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to  whom  the  command  then  devolved,  hoisted  the  white  ffafy 
and,  as  is  said,  sold  the  ships  to  the  Dutch.  If  sueh  were  his 
treachery,  he  did  not  greatly  profit  by  it,  as  he  died  soon  after- 
wards. Our  author,  not  entering  into  his  views,  was  confined 
at  Java,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  France  and  to 
Europe.  The  collection  was  taken  by  an  English  cruiser,  but 
f  eetored  by  government  with  unexampled  liberality  and  attention. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  voyage  will  not  be  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  mere  inquirer  after  new;  countries  and, new 
customs.  Many  of  the  tracks  were  beaten  paths  5,  ^nd  where  the 
author  has  stepped  beyond  former  travellers,  as  at  Cape  Diepen,, 
Nev^  Caledonia,  and  me  internal  parts  of  Amboyna,  we  do  not 
perceive  marks  of  anlnquisitive  acumen  or  of  a  truly  philosophic 
discrimination.  As  a  natural  historian,  his  information  is  ex- 
tensive, and  his  additions  to  .his  own  science  numerous  and  im- 
portant. These  we  have  not  noticed,  as  to  have  given  the  names 
only  would  have  been  useless  •,  and  to  have  attended  scientifically 
.to  the  objects  would  have  beeh  in  general  uninteresting,  and 
have  led  us  much  too  far.  For^  these  then  we  must  refer  to 
our  author  himself,  and  in  a  perusal  of  them  the  philosbphic 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Art.  VI. — A  Historical  and  Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries^ 
and  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa^ 

*  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  i2mo,  ^s.  Boards.  Vernor 
and  Hood. 

1  HIS  little  work  is  drawn  np  with  considerable  eare,  and 
appears  at  a  seasonable  moment.  It  is  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  editor  did  not  possess  Hartmann's  Edrisi,  as  he  himself 

-  regrets  in  his  preface;  for  he  would  have  found  many  sources  of 
information  indicated  to^which  he  is  a  stranger.  When  he  in- 
fers, at  the  same  time,  that  major  RennellV  speculations  on  the 
interior  of  Africa  are  rather  confirmed  than  contradicted  by 
Blrowjie's  discoveries,  he  seems  to  show  want  of  discernment; 
for  Browne's  river  of  Darkulla  is  probably  the  riyer  Gir  ©f 
Ptolemy,  which 'has  escaped -major  Renneirs  theory,  though 
Ptolemy  estimates  its  length  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Niger. 
The  first  chapter  of  this  work  gives  an  account  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  African  Association,  and  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  travels  of  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  from  those  of  Patter- 
son and  Vaillant  in  CafFraria. 

The  second  chapter  give's  an  account  of  Mr.  Ledyard,  and  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Egyptians,  &c. 
Cin  the  tliird  is  the  information  received  by  Mr.  Lucas.  In  the 

.fourth,  the  author  changes  the  form  of  his  work,  and  describes 
the.  Moors  of  Barbary,  the  Berbers,  and  ridges  of  Atlas.  In  th*t 
whkh  is  called  the  sixth  chapter,  bit, which  is  really  the  fifths 
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lie  treats  of  Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,. and  the  adventures  of 
Saugnier,  The  next  chapter  contains  the  adventures  of  Brisson, 
In  the  eighth  chapter  is  given  an  outline  of  Guinea  and  the 
slave-trade :  the  ninth  presents  details  respecting  the  Swedish  de- 
si^  *'of  an  agricultural  colony  in  the  western  part  of  Africa: 
the  tenth  treats  of  the  settlement  at  Sierra  Leona,  and  the  state 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  eleventh,  among  other  sub- 
jects, relates  tlie  journey  of  Messt-is.  Watt  and  Winterbotham^ 
and  that  of  major  Houghton.  The  twelfth  delineates  the  journey 
of  Mr.  Parle.  The  thirteenth  proceeds  to  an  account  of  tfie  in- 
terior of  Africa,  of  Tombuctoo, ,  Houssa,  Dahomy,  Cassina, 
Fez2;an,  Bomoo,  &c.  and  the  last  gives  an  imperfect  idela  of  the 
journey  of  Mr.  Browne. 

Having  presented  this  outline  of  the  whole,  we  shall  proceed 
to  offer  a  few  extracts  and  remarks,  after  observing  that,  though 
the  materials  have  been  collected  with  carcj  yet  the  arrangement 
<:annot  be  praised.  We  cannot  regard  Mr.  Ledyard's  obser- 
vations on  Egypt  as  perfectly  just*  He  had  a  strong  but  un- 
educated mind,  and  the  flaw  of  such  a  character  is  rapid  decision 
upon  a  brief  and  transitory  view  of  some  circumstances,  which, 
to  a  deliberate,  patient,  /and  sagacious  inquiry,  might  appear  in  - 
llie  semblance  bi  exceptions,  and  not  in  that  .of  rules. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  the  fourth. chapter. 

*  The  women  are  jealously  confined^  and  the  elegance  of  their  fortn 
is  diminished  with  their  liberty.  Th^y  are  genemly  fat  and  short; 
and  their  figure  is  rendered  still  more  odd  and  ungraceful  by  their 
dress ;  so  that  they  move  along  like  round  shapeless  bundles  of 
woollen,  with  their  faces  covered  with  veils,  sullied  by  their  breath, 

•  and  their  eyes,  which  alone  are  visible,  staring  as  if  through  a  mask. 
Their  domestic^  employments  are  weaving,  grinding  com,  and  cook- 
ery. By  their  seclusion  from  society,  the  means  or  introducing  the 
agreeable  kits,  and  the  motives  for  their  improvement,  are  also  ex- 
cluded ;  and  with  the  progress  of  the  agreeable  arts,  that  of  the  use- 
ful is  closely  connected.  The  stupidity  of  the  Moors  proceeds  from 
want  of  thinking,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  objects  to  call  forth  the 

.  energy  of  their  minds.  Like  dhildren,  whose  knowledge  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect,  but  who  reason  very  well  concerning  the  knowledge  they 

,  have  acquired,  the  Moors  are  sufficiently  ingenious  in  objects  about 
which"  they  are  conversant,  when  their  curiosity  is  exerted,  or  the 

.  activity  of  their  mind  excited.  They  can  perform  great  things  with 
very,  small  means  of  execution,  and  w^th  the  most  simple  tools  exc- 
.  cute  works  where  We  would  require  cortiplicated  apparatus.  By 
means  of  wooden  frames,  they  erect  extensive  buildings  of  brick  and 
mud,  without  stone  or  morta^,  and  hardly  any  timber  ;  and  they  will 
form  a  water-mill  out  of  a  piece  of  timber  that  we  would  not  think, 
sufficient  for  a  stool.  Their  flocks  constitute  their  riches ;  arid  "their 
arts  and  trades  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy.  The  plough,  the 
mill,  the  loom,  the  lesser  tools,  and  the  methods  of  working,  are  siiQ- 
ple  and  slow,  trifling  and  imperfect.  Their  niodes  of  life,  theicr^e- 
<:e8saries,  and  their  luxuries,  are  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Mahomett 
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itii  perhatps  sts  in  those  of  Abraham.  Every  idea  of  chaiige  U  ei*  , 
<^tid«d  hy  the  law  of  Mahomet;  every  degree  of  improvement  by  ign«- 
taTtce  of  their  w^ntA.  With  the  defect  of  the  social  principle,  there. 
$8  a  -trahtof  conversation ;  they  never  converse  except  they,  be  angry, 
for  J  imdcr  oppression,  men  are  not  <;ommunicatiye.  Their  houses 
-  \  '  *  and  gafddha  look  like  prisons  to  shut  themselves  up  jp  j  their  domes- 

tics are  slaves^  and  the  wives  of  their  bosoms  are  no  better.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  the  Moorish  governments,  where  it  is  a  maxim, 
^\  that  in  order  to  rule  the  people  properly,  the  stream  of  blood 
ihoidd  always  flow  from  the  throne  j"  where  dexterity  in  cutting  off 
liiiads  id  the  first  of  royal  accomplishments ;  and  where  the  kings 
bftcfii  cut  off  the  heads  of  itinocent  men  as  they  ride  along  the  high- 
-virayi  to  impress  their  subjects  with  a  proper  degree  of  terror. 

*  Towards  the  skirts  of  the  mountains,  where  green  hills  are  min- 
gled with  the  dandy  grounds^  the  people  are  more  happy,  and  con* 
'  sequetitly  of  better  dispOBit;kpns.  They  are  a  different  race  from  the 
Moors  of  the  plains^  and  arc  generally  thin,  light,  active,  and  of  a  fjlir 
complexion :  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  plains  are  fatter,  heavier, 
and  more  copper-coloured.  Few  of  the  ancient  Arabian  nuie  seem 
now  to  remain  unmixed  in  Africa ;  but  there  are  different  tribes  of 
mountaineers  between  Morocco  and  Algiers,  andbehmd  the  Algerine 
-  ^  territories,  who  ^re  a  proud  though  a  pastoral  people,  more  elegant 
in  their  ihanners,  and  more  strict  in  their  morals  than  the  Moors.-— 
They  are  termed  Brebers,  whence  comes  Berberia,  the  ancient  name  , 
of  Barbary.  These  seem  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  have  been  lees  mingled^  with  foreigners*  They  resemble 
the  MsluritAnianis  of  the  Romans,  and  some  of  the«i  are  still  said  to 
dciTominatc  Europeans  or  strangers  by  a  name  that  sounds  like 
Roufni.  But  as  this  country  has  been  so  often  colonized  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  it  is  now  imposisible  to  distinguish  the  indigenous  race 
from  the  different  exotics,  to  determine  whether  the.  negro,  wpoUy- 
•  headed  or  long-haired,  be  the  native  inhabitant  of  Birbary :  neither 
is  the  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  show  whether  the  soil  and  climate  are 
^  able  to  reduce  the  present  varieties  again  to  the  negro  standard.  This, 
however^  is  certain,  that  in  Barbary  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
negro  to  thjs  white  is  imperceptible :  nay,  the  contrary  often  ap- 
'peafs  5  for  many  of  the  best  officers,  farmers,  and  artificers  in  that 
country,  have  been  of  the  sable  hue.  The  general  African  character, 
s  •  comprehending  a  variety  of  tempers  and  powers  of  mind,  prediOmi- 
nates  in  all  the  different  colour**'     p.  26. 

In  p.  47  the  author  errs  when  \it  supposes  that  the  Atabian  W6- 
men  *  stain  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids  black  with  herma.'  The 
edges  of  the  eye-lids  are  stained  with  a  preparation  of  antimony  and 
Ump-})lack^  while  the  henna  gives  a  carmine  tint,  and  is  applied 
to  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  the.palm^  of  the  hands,  and  soks  of 
;  the  feet.  There  is  certainly  an  equal  error  in  p.  79,  where  the 
writer  gravely  informs  us  that  Ptolemy  mentions  Guinea:  we 
cannot  find  even  a  similarity  of  name  in  Ptolemy.  But  the  b^rc 
enumeration  of  other  mistakes  would  di»^w  us  from  our  purpose  1 
n©r  will  tfie  im'jjortance  of  the  work  ^luthorise  such  laborious 
^discussion.  " 
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*  At  a  period  cpmparatively  modem,,  the  coasts  of.  Nigritia  or 
Guinea  were  explored  by  the  Portugueze,  who  pccupiei.  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  in  coastings  timidly  from  promontory  t^ 
promontory,  and  from  hay  to  bay.  Giles  Nunez,  in  H^^t,  ^"^*;  ^^ 
first  who  passed  Cape  Bpjador,  Utnd  it  was  1497  before  Vasco  de  G^ 
ma  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  priority  of  disicoycycy 
is,  however,  disputed  by  the  Frenph,  who  pretend  that  the  merckaats 
of  Dieppe  visited  these  coasts  so  early  as  the  year  134.6.  fvi^o  of" 
their  authors,  Villault  and  Ilobbe,  detail,  at  some  lengta,  the  origin 
and  process  of  the  French  settlements  at  Elmina,  Sestro  Paris,  v*- 
bomonte,  and  Sierra  Leona ;  and,  like  other  historians  of  unUnoAyn. 
pr  fabulous  periods,  endeavour  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  historical 
evidence  by  circumstantial  minuteness  01  narration.  The  authoriti?^ 
by  which  these  claims  ^lave  been  suppprted  ai;e  so,  nugatory  as  to  09 
almost  unworthy^  of  attention..  Puring  the  civil  wars,  s?^y  tHesij-avi- 
thori,  which  occuixcd  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  VI.,  it  is  tru?  that  2be«^ 
African  settlements  were  entirely  abandoned;  but  then  therf  ar^  va* 
nous  bays  and  towns  on  the  Gold  coast,  which  still  retain  their  origi- 
nal "French  appellations,  as  Rio  fresco,  pr  the  Bay  of  Fi*ance  ;  Petit 
XHcppe,  or  Rio  Corso ;  and  Sestro  Paris,  or  Grand  ^estro, — on  th^ 
Grain  Cbast.  Besides,  a  certain  bastion  at  Fort  Elmira,  after  various 
revolutions,  was  denominated  the  French  Bastion,  and  with  good  r^*- 
son,  since  it  plainly  had  a  mutilated  inscription,  in  which  the  cyphers 
53  were  very  legible,  which  must  have  signified  I3&3.  But  tliis  in- 
genious process  of  antiquarian  reasoning  is  entirely  confuted  hj  the 
obstinate  silence  of  both  the  French  and  Portuguez-e  historians,  whp 
would  not  have  omitted  so  remarkable  an  event.  The  voyages  of  thp 
merchants  of  Dieppe  to  Africa  must  therefore  be  consigns  to  obli- 
vion, with  the  voyagfcs  of  the  Venetian  discoverers  of  America,  late- 
ly preserved  in  St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  or  in  Terra  Incognjl;a^     , 

♦  In  all  tliose  regions,  inhabited  by  nations  who  are  i-^ther  in  a  state 
of  rude  simplicity  than  barbarism,  priority  of  discovery  is  understoodt 
by  the  more  refined  and  civilised  nations,  to  confer  not  only  a  territorial 
supremacy,  but  a  right  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  kind,  ^ifhicU 
extends  to  the  persons,  as  well  as  the  property,  of  thp  original  pos- 
sessors or  inhabitants.  The  logic  0/  tht  Portuguese  was  euually 
laconic  and  satisfactoiy.  A  subject  of  the  crovirn^qf  Portug^'^?* 
the  first  Christian  who  entered  these  infidel  countries,  therefore  these 
infidel  coimtries  belong  to  Portugal.  In  addition  to  this  vajid  %nd 
conclusive  argument,  they  urge  another  of  a  no  less  «;quivooal.  kind ; 
the  papal  grant  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  of  all  lands  in  Afpca,  dis- 
covered or  to  be  discovered;  which  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  his  holi- 
ness, &d  God's  vicegerent,  v  But  the  Portugueae  have  not  been  the 
only  Eurojxeaus  who  have  exhibited  towards  the  infidels  of  Africti 
such  notable  e^tampjes  of  Christian  justice.  In  the  year  1672, 
Charles  II.  was  graciously  pleased  to  giye  and  to  grant  unto  the 
Royal  African  Company  of  England,  f*  all  and  singular  the  lands, 
countries,  havens,  roads,'  rivers,  and  other  plsices  in  Africa,  frolh 
Sallee  in  South  Barbary,  to  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Ffope^forand  dyring 
the  term  of  1000  years,  with  the  sole,  entire,  and  only  tr^de  ^nd 
trafiic,  into  and  from  the  said  countries  and  places."  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  any  thing  more  foolishly  ridKculous,  or  more  wickcdfy 

tf  4  '    -' 
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unjust,' than  those  transactions,  the  memory  of  which  will  always 
remain  to  brand  with  barbarism  the  civilization  of  jthose  latter  dayfi 
of  reason,  as  they  have  been  proudly  denominated.  The  relation  of 
rude  nations  to  those  which  are  civilized  has  been  compared  to  ^at 
which  subsist  between  children  and  parents.  In  virtue  of  this  rela^ 
tion,  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  a  species' of  authority  over" uncidi- 
lized  tribes,  has  been  asserted  by  theif  more  refitied  neighbours.     If  . 

*  the  parallel  be  of  any  importance,  this  authority  ought  to  be  mild 
and  humane,  as  that  of  a  father  over  his  children.  But  this  pateri 
tial  jurisdiction,  ^s  it  has  always  been  exercised,  resembles  the  huma- 
nity of  those  Chineee  parents  who  expose  their  helpless  offspring  to  be 
devoured  by  the  swine.  Instead  of  converting  to  purposes  of  utility 
that  admiration,  and  unbounded  curiosity  whiA  European  refinement 
excited  in  their  simple  minds ;  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  that  pro- 
pensity to  imitation  which  nide  tribes  exhibit,  for  introducing  the  arts, 
sciences,  and  legitimate  commerce,  their  desire  of  improvement  has 

.  been  tantalized  by  attractive  trifles,  their  ferocity  has  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors,  their  barbarity  has 
been  supplied  with  new  incentives  by  the  tmffi^  in  slaves,  and  enabled 
"to  act  with  greater  energy  by  the  supply  of  guh-powdek  If  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries,  where  European  factories  or  temporary  set- 
tlements have  been  formed,  have  not  been  universaUy  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, the  amelioration  of  their  manners  and  civil  institutions  hag  ^ 
seldom  been  an  object  of  attention.  The  process  by  which  Euro- 
peans acquired  their  influence  and  established  their  commercial  settle- 
ments ,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  and  Guinea  is  well  descri- 
bed by  Alkeny,  the  chief  of  Ardra,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
in  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  Dutch  factors,  who  importuned- 
him  to  allow  them  to  build  a  house  of  stone  :  "  You  will,"  said  this 
sagacious  prince,  *<  perhaps  at  first'  build  only  a  large  strong  stone 
house;  but,  at  another  time,  you  will  desire  to  inclose  it  with  a  strong- 
stone  wall  J  afterwards,  you  will  strengthen  it  with  some  great  guns; 
and  thus,  at  last,  you  will  render  it  so  strong,  that,  with  all  my-  ' 
might,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  remove  you  f  as  you  have  done  at  Mina, 
and  other  parts  of  the,  Gold  Coast,  where  your  nation  has  gradually- 
subdued  whole  nations,  and  made  their  kings  tributaries  and  slaves* 
Therefore  remain  where  you  are,  and  be  satisfied  : — l(^u  shall  never 
have  any  other  house  or  building,  in  my  territories,  to  carry  on  your . 
trade,  but  such  as  shall  be  erected  by  my  own  people,  of  clay,  as  we 
usually  build  at  Ardra,  and  that  you  shall  hold  and  hire  as  tenant^ 
usually  do."     p.  87.  '  - 

The  author's  observations  on  the  negro  character  are  truly 
superficial,  as  he  may  himself  be  convinced  if  he  vj^ill  inspect  the 
miscellanies  translated  by  Mr.  Tooke  from  the  foreign  journals : 
he  will  there  see  anatomical  demonstration  that  the  corporeaL 
frame  of  the  negroes  is  as  inferior  as  their  mental  energy  to 
that  of  other  nations.  '  Jt  i3  ridiculoirs  to"  talk  of  tlie  want  of* 
civilisation  among  a  people  not  to-  be  supposed  to  have  been 
crfeated  yesterday,  but  who  had  equal  if  not  superior  means  of 
fivUisation  to  those  possessed  by  other  races  of  mankind.    In 
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-^aJn  would  hypocrisy  endeavour,  wjth  its  usual  inconsistence,  to' 
free  Ae  blacks  and  to  enslave  the  whites.  The  French  colonies 
present  a  deplorable  proof  that  tlie  destruction  of  the  European 
settlers  would  be  the  infallible  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes.  We  lament  that  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  human  aiFairs,  which  are  in  themselves  interminded 
^  with  much  evil,  the  detection  of  which  constitutes  all  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  while  imaginary  good  is  the  ignis  fatuus  of  well- 
megning  simplicity.  We  cannot,  in  plain  truth,  conceive  the 
smallest  advantage  that  would  arise  to  the  negroes  from  being 
put  to  a  slow  and  tormenting  death  in  their  country  instead  of 
being  set  to  hard  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  With  regard  to  the 
colonies,  were  the  negroes  declared  free,  it  would  be  easy 
to  predict  that  in  five  years  fertile  and  flourishing  islands  would 
rival  the  wilds  of  Africa.  In  justice,  however,  we  admit  the 
following  observations;  '  .     . 

*  Though  thbse  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  slave-trade 
say,  **  It  is  very  good  for  black  man  to  love  white  man,  and  not 
huft  but  ttiake  trade  ^ith  him,  because  white  man's  ships  bring  alt 
the  good  things  and  strong  liquor$  into  black  man's  country ;"  yet 
the  most  discerning  scruple  not  to  declare,  that  wherever  white 
man  comes,  there  comes  a  sword,  a  gun-powder,  and  baJL  They 
are  desirous  of  educating^ their  children  in  white  man's  fashion,  that 
"he  may  read  book  and  learn  to  be  rogue,  so  well  as  white  man ;  for, 
eay  they,  if  white  man  not  read,  he  be  no  better  rogue  than  black 
Inan.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  iotercqurse  with  the  negroes,  as  it  has 
been  carried  on  upon  commercial  principles,  has  .tended  uniformly  to 
the  debasement  of  their  understandings,  and  the  degradation  of  their 
inoral  nsltures  J  every  kind  of  connexion  has  been  fatal,  like  the  touch 
•  of  the  putrid  side  of  the  gigantic  devil,  in  which  the  negroes  of  Anto, 
ion  the  Gold  Coast,  believe.  This  circumstance  .has  induced  Home 
of  the  friends  of  humanity,  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  fate 
ipf  the 'African  nations,  to  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  the  intrb- 
ductioh  of  every  species  of  commercial  speculation  into  those  systems 
•tof  colonization  y/hich'have  been  founded  upon  principles  of  huma- 
nity. But  surely  e^ery  method,  by  which  the  curiosity  of  the  savage 
tnay  be  ro^uzed,  and  his  industry  excited,  without  calling  his  malevo- 
lent passions  into  exertion,  must  ultimately  tend  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  socisfl  state.  Agriculture  is  the  principle  of  vitality  in  a  co- 
lony, but  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  or  the 
acquisitiop  of  the  materials  of  exchange  and  barter,  constitutes  its 
credit,  and  creates  its  influence  as  a  province  or  a  nation.'     p.  104^ 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that  the  authorities  are  ad- 
duced at  the  end  of  each  chapter ;  but  we  wish  the  aut!:^or  had 
put  their  names  under  the  text. 

One  mark  of  the  indigestion  of  the  work  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate .length  of  "the  chapters,  the  nine  \eight'\  first  beiiig  very 
brief,  v/hile  tlie  others  are  of  inordinate  Ivingtli, 
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in  the  foilo^Rcing  passage  our  anonymous  author  gives  some 
•account  of  Wadstroftf,  the  man  of  benevolent  en-thusiasm. 

♦  Thos?  who  condemn,  with  the  greatest  bitterness,  tbe  poEtical 
opinions^  Wadstrom,  must,  in  their  hearts,  venerate  the  kctive  be- 
nevolence of  his  character.  His  errors  were,  the  diseases  of  too  ten- 
der a  sensibility,  the  excessive  confidence  of  too  Kberal  a  spirit,  the 
unbounded  benevolence  of  too  warm  a  heart.  ^  His  heart  seemed  more 
,  enlarged  than  hi3  understanding,  hi?  feelings  were  always  in  the  right, 
though  his  judgment  was  often  in  the  wrong.  His  philanthropic 
schemes  were  generally  romantic,  and  often  delusive  ;  bis  aasguine 
expectations  andvSimplicity  of  heart  often  made  him  the.  dupe  o£ 
1^S%  own  credulity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  decry,  with  every  term 
of  virulence,  and  in  on€  indiiJcriminate  naass,  all  those  who  approve^ 
or  havo  approved,  of  the  French  revolution.  Yet,  surely,  there  wei?c 
many  persons  of  the  purest  benevolence,  of  the  most  humane  and  up* 
right  views,  persons  whose  souls  were  sickened  by  contemplating, 
with  vain  regret,  the  miseries  and  wretchedness  which  they  could 
not  relieve,  who  beheld  its  cofpmencement  with  supreme  pleasure, 
ke  progrjess,  at  first,  with  anxiety  and  chagrin,  and  afterwards  with 
deep  detestation  and  abhorrence^  It  is  equally  injurious  and  unjust, 
to  confound  these  humane  and  benevolent  men,  who  credulously  cx- 
]^ected  an  equality  of  happiness,  instead  oJF  an  absurd  eqyaljty  or  pro- 
perty,  jto  be  produced  by  the  revolutionizing  system,  with  those  VQ» 
taries  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  whose  rapacious  hands  and  u«fe4inff 
hearts  have  marked  the  paths  of  revolution  with  murder  an4  Wood. 
With  the  former  class  few  will  scruple  to  rank  the  benevolent  Wad- 
Strom,  though  he  seems  to  have  retained,  to  the  last,  his  idea^  Qf  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  French  revolution  with,  the  ^a^e  cjtc- 
dulous  simplicity  which  is  said  to  have  prompted  him  to  seeH  for  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  Swedenborg  amid  the  unexplored  regions  of  Afnc^* 
.  His  esoay  on  eolojoization  contains  an  immense  collection  of  ms^e- 
nala  on  that  subject,  with  a  particular  rrference  to  Africa,  conihined 
in  no  judicious  or  luminous  order,  but  containing  almost  every  ob- 
*  eervation,  new  or  old,  trite  or  original,  which  seemed  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  |;he  subject.  ,  Theoretical  speculations,  prac^ic^  oW 
eervations,  original  documents,  and  citations  fi'om  authors,  are  imme- 
thodically  produced,  and  lose  much  of  their  value  from  their  inartifi- 
cial arrangement.  His  style  is  loose,  tedious,  and  full  ef  repeti- 
tion, his  reflections  are  often  original,  but  the  relation  of  his  ideas 
are  setdom  accurately  defined.  Yet  Wadstrom,  in  contributing  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  was  likewise  the  benefector  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans;  "  for,"  as  Helen  M^ria  Williams  remarks  in  her  Ehgi^ 
**  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  violated  in  the  person  of  tfee  slave,  is 
avenged  by  the  consequent  depravity  of  his  master.  Even  the  softer 
cesj,  who  seem  born  to  soothe,  v/ith  sympathizing  tear«,  the  miseries 
of  humanity,  in  those  region*  where  slavery  prevails,  display  the  mon-^ 
strpus  contrast  of  weakness  and  ferocity,  of  voluptuous  indolence, 
-  and  active  cruelty,  of  a  frame  enervated  by  the  Tefinements  of  luxury, 
and  a  heart  hardened  by  familiarity  with  crimes."  This  account  Qf 
Wadstrom  may  be  properly  closed  with  the  following  instance  of  hia, 
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active  t>eflev4>knce. — ^A  son  of  th€  king  of  MeRurado  had  beta  basely 
decoyed  from  his  father  by  an  Engli^  vessel,  and  carried  first  to 
SieiTa  Leona,  and  afterwards  to  the  West  Indies.  Upon  being  re- 
cognized by  his  countrynaen  and  companions  in  slavery,  he  was  pur- 
chased by  a-  mulatto  trader  of  Grenada,  and  brought ^o  Englands 
which  was  beginning^  to  be  agitated  by  the  question  concerning  tkc 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  But,  as  this  merely  mercantile  specu* 
latidn  disappointed  the  projector,  he  was  taking  measures  to  convey 
the  unfortunate  African  prince  back  to  the  West  Indies,  when  the 
design  was  discovered  by  Wadstrom,  who  redeemed  him  at  his  own 
cost.  The  young  man  was  placed  in  an  academy  at  Mitcham  in 
Surry?  to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  Christianity,  and  sttch 
branches  of  education  as  he  could  comprehend,"  atid  was  baptized  De»» 
cemUer  25,  1788.  He  continued  at  Mitcham  two  years  and  an  half, 
but  died  of  a  consumption  in  October  1790,  about  the  age  of  19  or 
20  years.  He  was  obedient  and  docile,  though  not  endowed  with  ex- 
tf  aordinary  powers,  fond  of  agriculture,  and  a  moderate  proficient  in 
reading  and  writing.  Though  acquainted  with  European  customs, 
he  retained  an  invincible  propensity  ror  those  simple  manners  to  whick 
he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  native  country.*     p.  125. 

In  p.  1 3 1  the  author  strangely  supposes  that  the  wide  region 

of  Meczara,   described   by  Edrisi,  is  Muzouk)   the   capital  of 

Fezzan.     This  is  one  instance  among  many  of  his  deplorable 

want  of  geographical  science.       '  ' 

The  following  remarks  are  strictly  just: 
-■  < 

*  Political  science  is  rather  personal  than  abstract,  and  the  instruc- 
tion derived  from  historical  examples  and  political  documents  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  Political  bodies,  like  chymical  compositions^ 
change  their  nature  essentially,  with  a  trivial  variation  of  their  struc- 
ture, or  the  arrangement  of  their  component  parts,  AnalogSk:al  rea- 
soning is  always  apt  to  induce  en'or ;  at  the  same  timd,  k  is  the  only 
cpecies  which  the  science  of  politics  admits.  Different  situations, 
€:omplicdted  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  never  occur ;  for  the  po- 
litical agent  always  changes,  though  the  circumstances  be  entirely 
similar.  The  degree  of  suspension,  or  acceleration,  of  the  different 
vrheels  of  the  political  machine,. are  seldom  capable  of  being  adjusted 
by  definite  rules.*     >•  i93» 

We  are  informed  in  p.  210  of  the  discovery  that  aN  small 
quantity  of  camphor  strewed  on  a  burning  coal  immediately  de- 
stroys-ercry  insect  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  effluvia. 

The  following  instance  of  negro  civilisation  mkj  .excite  a 
smile: 

*  Custom  requires  the  rice  to  be  cut  6  or  8  inches  below  the  ear, 
i,  2^  or  3  stalks  at  a  time,  according  as  they  grow  within  the  grasp 

.  of  the  Hnife  and  the  right  thumb.  These  stalks  are  transferred  lei- 
surely into  the  right  hand,  till  it  is  almost  full,  when  they  are  tied 

.like  ,a  nosegay  and  pjit  into  a  basket.  When  Dr.  Smeatl^man,  who 
wished  to  save  the  straw  for  thatch,  showed  them  the  English  mode 
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of  reaping,  they  disregarded  his  information,  and  obliged  kira  to 
compel  thenx  to, adopt  it.  The  doctor  was  informed'by  a  chieif,  that 
such  an  innovatioit  v.puld  have  cost  an  African  his  Kfe,  as  he  would. 
have  been  accused  of  dedgning  to  overturn  the  customs,  and  obli- 
ged to  drink  the  red  water, .  which  seldom  fails  to  find  a  pulprit 
guilty.'     p.  214,   . 

'  We  shall  now  pass  to  tKe  account  of  the  Foulahs  as  giyen  m 
the  eleventh  chapter, 

*  The  Foulahs  are  chiefly  of  a  tawny  complexion,  between  the  jet 
black  and  the  true  oHve,  with  a  thin  face,  a  Roman  nose,  email  pleas^ 
jng  features,  and  long  sbft  silky  hair.  Their  complexion  varies  with 
the  districts  they  inhabit,  approaching  yellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moors,,  and  among  the  negroes  deepening  into  a  muddy  black,  like 
that  of  the  Mandingoes.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  East-Inidiaxi 
lascars,  and  neither  exhibit  the  jetty  colour,  the  crisped  hair,  the  flat 
noses,  nor  the  thick  lips,  of  the  Mandingoes  and  JalofFs.  '  By  the  ne- 
^oes  they  are  reckoned  an  intermediate  race,  who  derive  their  clay- 
colour  from  the  intermixture  of  Moorish  blood ;  while  they  them- 
fielves  regard  the  negroes  as  their  inferiors,  and  class  themselves 
among  white  nations.    Their  stature  is  of  the  m.iddle  size,  their  form 

, graceful  and  manly,  and  their  air  peculiarly  polished  and  insinuating;, 

.b«t  they  arc  neither  so  tall  nor  so  robust  as  the  other  negroes.  The 
women  are  handsome  and  well-shaped,  the  symmetry  of  their  features 
regular,  and  their  air  delicate  and  sweet.  They  are  passionately  fond 
of  di'ess,  and  as  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  spleen 
and  vapours  as  European  ladies,  when  th^ir  husbands  refuse  ta  in- 
dulge them.  In  their  ornaments  they  display  considerable  taste, 
which'  is  as -uncommon  among  rude  nations  as  among  th<?se  who  are 
civilized.  All  rude  tribes  are  extremely  fohd  of  ornamcrtts,  but  are 
often  fantastic  and  extravagant  in  their  fashions  and  taste.  The  fa- 
shions of  dress  admit  of  little  variety,  as  they  are  defined  by  the  hu- 

.  man  jform,  which  never  varies,  and  adapted  to  the  particular  climate 
as  modified  by  heat  or  ccldj  dr)^ness  and  moisture ;  but  the  province 
of  ornaments  is  the  very  reign  of  fancy,  where  fashion  riots  unboujsd- 
cd,  and  vanity  racks  invention.     The  ancient  Virginians  were  not 

.only  accustomed  to  tattow  the  figures  of  snakes  and  reptiles  on  their 
skins,  but  often  appeared  in  full  dress,  vi^ith  a  dead  rat  hanging  by 
its  tail,  which  was  inserted  in  the  perforation  of  the  ear,  or  with  a 
living  snake  passed  through  the  same,  aperture,  flapping  their  faces, 
and  twisting  round  their  necks.  From  similar  customs  amoiig  the 
Africans,  we  may  easily  deduce  the  origin  of  the  gorgons  and  mri^s  " 
of  Grecian  antiquiiy.  As  the  Foulahs  are  extremely  fond  of  music, 
and  deem  practical  skill  an  accomplishment  even  in  their  chiefs,  their 
national  airs  have  a  peculiar  character,  and  are  melodious,  tender, 

•  and  pleasing.  Like  the  rest  of  the  negro  tribes,  they  have  an  exces- 
sive passion  for  dancing.  Their  natural  disposition  is  gentle,  and  thsy 
are  celebrated  for  the  general  exercise  of  hospitality ;  but,  as  tliey 
are,  in  many  places,  more  rigid  Mahometans  than  the  Mandingoes, 
they  are  idso  more  reserved  to  these  whom  their  religion  pronounces 
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infideh.  Their  intolerance,  however,  never  ^extends  to  their  own 
.  countrymen,  ,whc|  retain  the  ancient  pagan  religion,  or  interminffk 
its  tenets  with  those  of  the  Koran, which  is  a  very  common  practice 
among  the  negro  tribes.  There  are  few  instances  of  a  Foulah  in-, 
suiting  anotl^er,  and  none  of  their  selling  their  countrymen  for  slave*. 
If  a  Foulah  have  the  misfortune  to  be  enslaved,  all  his  clan  dr  village 
unite  to  procure  his  ransom.  This  mild  and  peaceable  character  has 
obtained  them  such  respect,  that,  in  many  of  the  Mandingo  aoun^ 
tries,  it  is  reckoned  infamous  to  injure  a  Foulah.  It  does  not  proceed 
from  pusillanimity,  for  their  courage  has  been  often  tried;  and  no  n^- 
<.ion  iri  A^nca  display  greater  bravery,  or  m?inage  their  arnjs  with 
more  dexterity.  They  support  the  aged  and  the  infirm  cif  their  own 
uatioHi  and  have  often  relieved  the  necessities  of  the  Mandingoes. 
The  affairs  of  government  are  conducted  witK  moderation  and.equityv, 
and  the  laws  of  Mahomet  are  reckoned  sacred  and  decisive,  Tlie 
Arabic  is  studied  as  a  learned  language,  and  generally  understood, 
but  the  Foulah  language  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  seem  to  be 
the  Leuccsthiopes  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny ;  the  white  Ethiopians,  or 
those  of  a  whiter  compleyJon  tnan  the  majority.  The  position  as-" 
signed  them  by  Ptoleniy  accords  with  the  present  situation  of  the 
Foulahs,  in  the  parallel  of  9°  N.  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Ryssadius  or  Kong,  which  separated  the  courses  of  the  Sta- 
chir  and  Nia  rivers,  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande  of  the  ^moderns. 
Pliny,  who  places  them  betv^een  the  negroes  and  the  Moors,  seenda 
Xo  have  alluded  to  the  tribes  settled  on  the  Senegal.'     p.  252* 

When  the  author  infers  (p.  257)  that  a  large  water  *  across 
-which  the  eye  could  not  reach'  is  a  river  and  not  an  inland  sea, 
he  cei:tainly  argues  from  a  new  and  particuljar  species  of  logic ; 
and  we  doubt  his  information  when  he  aihrms  (p.  267)  that 
*  both  French  and  Swedish  mineralogists  confound  basalt  with 
lava,  though  its  origin  be  extremely  different.'  Had  he  put  some 
instead  of  ^^/i^,  he  wouM  have  been  right*  •  • 

*  The  information  concerning  thq»  magnitude  of  the  Vessels  by  ' 
which  the  Niger  is  navigated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tombuctoa  and 

'  Hou«8a  depends  upon  different  authorities,  apd  is  as  old  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  centuiy.  De  la  Brue  >vas  informed  by  the 
Mandingo  merchants  at  Galam,  that  some  leagues  from  Tqmbuctoo 

.  the  Niger  was  navigated  by  "  masted  barks  ;*'  and  that  this  city  wa8 
yearly  visited  by  a  large  caravan  of  whites,  armed  with  firelocks. 
From  various  testimonies,  Dr.  Laidley  of  Pisania  was  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  ships  of  100  tons  burden  frequented  Houssa ;  and  Mr. 
Park,  before  his  departure  from  the  Gambia,' was  informed  by  a  priest 
who  h^d  visited  Tombuctoo  that  the  canoes  upon  the  Niger  (vere 
large,  and  not  made  of  one  tree,  but  of  various  planks  united,  and 
navigated  by  white  people.  Nothing  will  appear  wonderful  in  this 
relation,  when  we  consider,  that  not  only  Tombuctoo,  but  Gago,  far 

,  to  tie  eastward  of  that  city,  have  at  different  times  been  subjugated 
by  the  arms  of  Marocco,  and  that  these  regions,  as  well  as  Zanfara 
and  MelH,  are  frequently  trayersed  by  the  caravans  of  Marocco,  X^"* 
jjis,  and  Tripoli.'     p.  284.  .^ 
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The  author  informs  us  (p.  359)  from  Marmol,  *  tibat  the  rfV€f  * 
Tomhuctoo  is  termed  Iza  by  the  Tombuctans,  Maye  by  the 
Tukorons  w  Tukorols,  and  Zimbak  by  another  eastern  nation/ 

The  foUowmg  extract  is  from  the  curious  chapter  on  Interior 
Africa:  "  - 

'  Ofl  the  south-east  of  Kalfabat  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude ' 
mlxk  the  empbe  of  Houssa,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  m  desert  of 
iien  days  journey,  lies  the  kingdom  of  .Cago,  vinous  for  its'tcafEc  in 
^old>  Aidiich  fonnerly  attracted  ±he  ambition  of  Maroqco,  xhz  arms 
wf  which,  underMuleyHamct,  in  1590,  were  80  successfjul,  that  aji 
immense  quantity  of  g^d  was  conveyed  across  the  desert  by  the  yio- 
^otious  army.    As  no  European  has  e%er  visited  this  country^  no  lu- 

'  4nd  account  has  ever  been  obtained,  either  of  the  topography  and 
.productions  of  the  soil,  or  .of  the  manners  ^aad  h^its  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. JProm  the  relation  of  Leo,  which  has  hecn  cited,  and  that  of 
'the  Moorish  traders  on  the  Gold  Coast,  we  are  only  certain  that  im- 
jmense  quantities  of  gold  ai*e  .collected  from  the  jnountains,  which  ei- 
ther intersect  the  country,  or  form  its  southern  boundary.  On  the 
vsouth  of  Gago,  or  Gugoo,  lies  the  powerfnl  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  or 
HaihOf  -the  Oyeo  and  OIl^ou  of  Barbot  5  if  it  be  not  actually  the 
same  with  Gagb,  ^  is,  with  much  plausibility,  coiycctured  by  the 
ing^ous  Mr*  Archibald  Dalzel,  in  his  History  ^f  Jthe  Dahomy* 

'  The  aspirated  Moorish  G  often  assumes  the  sound  of  a -hard  H,  as 
in  the  .pronunciation  of  the  English.  G^or^q^  which  becomes  Hork^t 
or  Horchc^  and  the  aspirated  H,  ii^  conversational  language,  is  fre- 
quently softened  into  the  simple  vocal  sound  of  E.  as  the  Greeks  fre- 
quently softened  the  aspirate,  or  spiritus  asper,  into  the  simple  E,  or 
spiritus  lenis.  The  Eyeos  are  a  numerous  wa^rlike  nation,  and  the  only 
one  over  whom  the  fearless  warriors  of  Dahomy  do  not  claim  the  su-* 
periority.  Their  armies  are  composed  of  cavalry,  and  the  prowess 
of  the  warrior,  which  among  the  Iroquois  of  North  America  is 
marked  by  the  number  of  scalps,  is  displfayed  among  the  Eyeos  by 
the  number  of  indecent  bloody  trophies  procured  by  the  mutilation 
0/ the  Skin/  A  warrior  is  prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  from  taking' 
•an  enemy  prisoner,  before  he  has  obtained  a  hundred  of  these  tro- 
phies. A  similar  custom  is  practised  by  the  Abyssinians  and  the 
Gallas,  «nd,  as  appears  from  the  history  of  David,  forn(eriy  existed 
among  the  Jews.  The  following  circumstance  gives  us  a  more  for- 
^dable  idea  of  the  numbers  than  of  the  discipline  of  an  Eyeo  anny. 
When  their  general  takes  the  field,  he  spreads  a  buffalo-hide  before 
the  door  of  his  tent,  and  pitching  a  spear  in  the  ground  at  each  side^ 
causes  the  soldiers  to  march  over  it  till  a  hole  be  worn  through  th,e 
hide,  when  he  presumes  his  army  is  sufficiently  numerous.  The  mon« 
arcn  of  the  Eyeos  possesses  absolute  power,  but  is  subject  to  a  sin- 
^lar  regulation.  When  his  conduct  is  offensive  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  deputation,  is  appointed  to  offer  him  a  present  of  parrot 
eggSy-and  to  represent,  "  that,  as  he  must  be  fatigued  with  the  bur- 
den of  government,,  his  subjects  consider  that  it  is  now  time  for  him 
to  repose  from  his  solicitude,  and  indulge  in  a  little  sleep."  His  naa- 
•jesty  thanks  his  subjects  for  their  attention  t5o  his  ease,  retires  to  his 
apartment,  and  directs  his  women  to  .strangle  him,  wbr9h  is  imiae« 
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dktely  perfenntedy  and  Ills  sbn  succeeds*  upon  the  satne  terms  as  k^ 
-lather.  In  1774*  howevcn,  bis  Eyeo  fnjyeaty  peremptoi^ly  rqected 
the  present  of  the  parrot  ^g«,  assuring  the  dqmtation, "  that  as  yet 
he  had  no  inclination  to  sleep,  but  resolved  to  watch  for  the  good  of 
hjs  people.**  '  According  to  Diodbri^s,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  at 
Meroe,  where  the  priests  were  accustomed  to  notify  to  the  kingiby  a 
nmilar  message,  that  the  Gods,  whose  will  mortals  could  not  red^, 
Jhad  devoted  him  to  death  by  hia  own  hand.  This  order  had  been 
implicitly  t)beyed  for  ages,  when  Ergamenes,  whose  mind  had  hztn 
imbued  with  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  <3reeks,  in  the  reign 
.  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  upon  receiving  the  dreadful  order,  marched 
his  army  to  Aratr,  Ae  city  of  the  priests,  and  of  the  golden  temrple, 
and  utterly  exterminated  their  Tace.  The  Eyeos  seem  long  to  have 
possessed  the  paramount  authority  over  the  regions  which  lie  south- 
ward between  them  and  tjie  sea.  Dahomy  owns  their  power,  and, 
in  1698,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Ardra,  for 
they  depopulated  that  kingdom  at .  that  period,  on  the  appeal  of  the 
Ardr^nese  to  the  king  of  Eyeo  against  the  tyranny  of  their  chief; 
and,  in  1 786,  when  the  Dahomans  commenced  hostilities  against  this 
^  kingdom,  they  were  prohibited  by  the  Eyeos,  who  infortned  them 
that  ♦*  Ardm  was  Eyeo's  cakbash,  out  erf  which  no  body  should -be 
'pentiifted  to  eat  but  himself."  The  Eyeos  never  approached  the  sea^ 
-which  is  their  national  fetiche;  that  they  are  on  pain  of  death  .pro- 
Kbited  to  view.*     p.  364. 

The  writer  states  (p.  367)  that  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy,,  ,thc  • 
Dauma  of  Leo,  as  has  been  long  since  conjectured,  occurs  in  its 
true  position  in  the  maps  of  Sanutt)  and  Mercator,  l?ut  which, 
about  the  year  1.700,  dieappeared  from ;geDgmphy  for  a  seasonal 

*  'Between  Dauma  and  Gago,  the  Lake  Sigcsme^,  or  Guarda,(  which 
iCKtends  aboilt  4oo  leagues  from  east  to  west,  ami  50  from  north  ta 
souths  which  lic«  about  370  miles  N.  N.  E..  of  Ardra,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  the  source  of  various  large  rivers,  which  descend  into  the 
-Gulf  of  Guinea)  is  placed  by  Barbot  and  Snelgrave,  who  derived 
their  authority  from  the  native  traders.  It  neither  occurs  in  Ed;isi 
nor  Leo,  though  it  is  found  in  the  maps  to  Ruscelli's  edition  of  Pto- 
lemy, in  T^6i*     p.  368. 

This  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  opinion  ^ieh  wc  h^y« 
fha^arded,  that  there  is  in  northern  Africa  a  large  inland  lake  or 
-je^  resembling  the  Sea  of  Baikel  in  Tartary. 

Our  author  ought  not  to  have  .praised  (p.  403)^Benjamilii  of. 
Tudela.  So  gross  are  his  errors,  :a»d  so  extravagant  his  ^exagge- 
'tations,  that  it  is  now  a  general  opinion  among  the  learned  that 
Benjamin  never  left  his  native  region.  Having  .given  an  ample 
•account  of  Mr.  Browne's  Travel*  we  ahould  net  havermentiened 
.-our  author's  abstract  of  them  but  upon  two  ac<u>unts :  i.  This 
anonymous  writer  receives  Mr.  Brownc's^nformation  concenaing 
Sruce's  real  pr^encc  in  AbyssiJiia  in  its  ptbper  acceptation,  as 
lending  an  authenticity  to  Bruce's  account,  while  a  hasty  and 
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wrong-Keaded  writer  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  's«|^ 
position  that  Browne's  testimony  went  to  invalidate  that  of 
Bruce,  a-  The  following  error  is  too  gross  to  pass  withouif 
notice :  ' 

*  On  the  arrival  of  Mr*  Browne  at  Cairo,  he  determined  to  return 
jhrough  Syria  to  Europe,  and  dispatched  a  considerable  part  of  his 
baggage  to  Alexandria,  where  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and 
was  inconsiderately  abandoned  by  the  traveller,  who  proceeded  with 
some  precipitation  to  Jaffa  in  ^  coasting  vessel,  and,  after  traversing 
Syria  and  Anatolia,  reached  Constantinople,  and  returned  by  Walla- 
chia  arid  Germany  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Sept.  i6,  179^,  after 
"^  an  absence  of  almost  seven  years,'     p.  456. 

A  stranger  misrepresentation  cannot  exist.  Mr.  Browne,  as 
we  ar^  credibly  informed,  when  he  left  Egypt  to  investigate 
Syria,  ordered  two  large  boxes  ifuU  of  ancient  and  natural 
curiosities,  manuscripts,  &c.  to  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  that 
'  they  niight  be  convoyed  with  the  first  vesseLto  England.  Un- 
fortunately no  such  ship  arrived  or  sailed  before  Buonaparte*s 
armament  reached  the  Egyptian  shore.  We^  shall  make  no 
further  comment,  as,  from  uie  general  tenor  of  th6  book,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  seeming  addition  of  insult  to  misfortune  is  the  Je- 
suit of  mere  oversight*  * 


Art.  VII. — Sermons  by  John  Mackenzie^  D.D.  Minister  of  PorU 
fatricL     ^vo:  6s,  Boards.     Robinsons.     i8pa.  • 

These  are  not  to  be  ranked  in  the  common  4:lass  of  dis* 
courses  which  are  daily  issuing  from  the  press,  and  forgdtte-n  as 
^soon  as  read.  They  are  elegant  moral  essays,  written  in  an  uni- 
form plian  to  show  the  contrary  effects  of  virtue  and  vice,  how 
they  are  blended  together  in  the  present  system  of  things,  and 
what  are  the  assurances  from  the  Scriptures  that  the  former  will 
eventually  prove  victorious  over  the  latter,  notwithsfanding  the 
insinuations  of  false  philosophy,  and  that  a  kingdom  of  righteous-- 
ness^  in  which  no  traces  of  moral  turpitude  remain,  will  be  ul- 
timately established.  The  world  =^  is  fairly  represented  as  ar 
theatre,  on  which  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil  are  cow- 
tending,  and  have*  been  contending  for  ages,  for  the  superiority* 
The  natural  effects  of  vice  are  disorder  and  destruction  5  those 
of  virtue-?— creation,  regularity,  embellishment.  The  havoc  made 
by  the  French  revolution  is  lamented  by  this  very  judicious 
writer;  but  he  traces  it  to  its  true  cause,  not  to  the  aim  of  the 
multitude  at  the  subversion  of  the  rich  and  great,  but  to  the  cotr- 
ruption  of  the  rich  and  great  themselves,  whp  taught  the. lower 
classes,  by  their  example  and  maxims,  to  throw  off  tht  principiea 
of  rdigion  and  morality  5  in  consequence  ot  which,  when  the 
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;Urhole  mass  was  thus  sufficiently  tainted,  the  mischief  rebounded 
on  its  contrivers,  and  the  rich  and  great  fell  victims  to  their 
.own  impiety,  debauchery,  and  j^rofligaey.  The  same  system 
prevails  too  much  in  other  countries. 

*  The  multitude'  (as  this  writer  properly  observes)  *  cannot  always 

be  restrained,  even  by  the,  best  regulations,  administered  in  the  best 

manlier.     But  when  the  rich,  who*  are  their  natural  governors,  to 

whom  they,  look  up  for  direction  and  example,  do  not  their  duty, 

.what  i§  to  be  expected?  When  they,  who  should  protect,  oppress  or 

negjectj  when  they,  who.  should  restrain  injury,  commit  or  overlook 

'  it;  when  they,  who  seem  the  most  obliged  to  God,  forget  or  renounce 

God; — ^^»hen  the  enlightened  and  elevated  part  of  the  society  are  the 

.  first  to  throw  from  them  all  restraints,  human  and  divine,  and  to  ri- 

^,  dicule  and  contemn  all  distinctions  between  good  and  evil; — ^when,  in 

short,  they,  who  are  most  interested  to  do  right,   themselves   db 

wrong,  and  inculcate  the. doing  of  wrong; — ^Are  they  surprised,whcii 

they  see  the  multitude  follow  them?  Are  they  surprised,  when  they 

teach  the  people  that  their  interests  are  different,  that  the  people 

«hould  believe  the_m?--7When  they  inculcate  upon  the  people  that  they 

are  a  differei^t  species, that  they  should  find  themSelveff  treated  as  such? 

'—When  they  set  examples  of  licentiousness,  that  the  multitude 

should  be  licentious?-^— or,   when   they  oppress, and  trample  them    ^ 

under  their  feet,  that  they  should  become  furious?*     p.  lo. 

This  is  of  serious  concent  to  the  rich  and  great.  The  times 
.Call  aloud  upon  them  to  bq  attentive  to  their  moral  conduct,  to 
impress  their  minds  with  a  due  sense  of  the  overruling  jgovem- 
.  ment  of  God,  ,to  repress  as  much  as  possible  all  that  levity  and 
dissipation  tp  which  wealth  and  idleness  have  been  in  all  ages  so 
prone,  aud  to  maintain  a  happy  connexion  between  themselves 
-  and  the  classes, beneath  thern  by  acts  of  beneficence,  by  examples 
of  virtue,  and  rectitude  of  mind,  instead  of  a  blind  and  perpetual 
devotion  to  ^he  idol  of  fashion. 

.  In  the  two  first  sermons  the  qualities  of  vice  apd  virtue  are 
coijjsidered  generally.  The  four  next  investigate  the  effects  of 
vice  in  particular,  as  criminal  pleasures,  pride,  theft,  and  slander. 
The  moral  government  of  God  is  pointed  out  with  great  strength 
and  perspicuity,,  in  the  three  remaining  discourses,  ^  on  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Hebrews' — ^  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon'—^  and  the  History  and  Character  of  Revealed  Religion.*- 
In  the  first  discourse  the  malignant  quality  of  vice  is  shown 
.  from  the  activity  of  its,  poison,  the  rernorse  whith  it  occasions, 
its  remote  consequences,  -the  necessity  of  laws  to  counteract  its 
effects  among  mankind,  and  the  survey  of  it  in  revelation,  which 
.confirms  every  thing  that  r^asoA  and  experience, .may  indepen- 
dently have  taught  us  upon  thi^  subject.  After  expatiating  with. 
great  energy  on  tliese  topics,  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  an  ani-^ 
mating  conclusion,  from  whicb  our  lirpits  permit  us  to  give  only 
a  small  extract. 

Crit.  Rey. Vol.  23:30.  Mar^h,  i8oj.  X 
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<  Vice  IS  i  disease  itself,  a  virulent  disease,  which  ferments  aitd' 
poisons  the  whole  subject,  while  a  single  particle  remains  for  it  to  act 

'  Upon,— And  it  exhibits  the  same  process,  and  repeats  it  without  cnd> 
in  nations  as  in  individuals.  Hefc,  indeed,  the  law  is^  if  possible, 
more  manifest,  for  the  effects'  *are  accumulated.  Individuals  may 
afford  exceptions,  but  among  nations  there  can  be  none.  A  cele- 
brated writer,  who  deals  largely  in  general  maxims,  observes,  **  that 
virtue  is  the  principle  of  a  repubhc.'*  This  seems  to  imply,  that 
other  governments  may  be  maintained  without  it.  There  is  a  de- 
ficiency here  (where  we  would  not  expect  it)  of  generalising.  The 
maxim  in  this  limited  sense,  though  it  may  be,  as  I  dare  to  say  it  often 
has  been,  consolatory  to  statesmen,  is  mischievous  and  false.  Virtue 
is  equally  the  principle  of  eyery  government.  Remove  this,  and  the 
fabric  drops.  Introduce  vice,  and  the  nation  is  at  an  end.  To  this 
rule  there  is  not  a  single  exception  in  history.  Vice  acts  uniformly; 
and,  if  it  be_not  interrupted  or  repelled,  gives  always  the  same  results. 
From  the  simplest  beginnings  it  jirt)duces  invariably  the  most  extenr 
dve  miseries.  This  is  its  native  chairacter  in  every  possible  situation. 
It  resembles  strongly  that  infernal  substance  which  has  ^o  often  been 
made  its  instrument.  Lodge  but  a  few  particles,  put  them  in  motios, 
give  them  but  life,  and  they  will  expand  themselves  until  they  fill  the 
globe.  •  The  most  solid  empires  have  been  shaken  by  it  successively, 
and  exploded  from  their  foundations,  till  not  a  trace  of  them  remain- 
ed.*    p.  54. 

With  jthe  malignity  of  vice  may  be  fairly  contrasted  the  bene- 
ficial quality  of  virtue,  possessing  a  value  beyond  our  most  ex- 
tensive conceptions;  as  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  won- 
derful effects  it  produces  on  the  mind.  Its,  operation,  like  that 
of  vice,  consists  in  transforming  the  man  from  his  anterior  state : 
but  it  communicates  to  him,  by  the  transforrpation,  a'  dignified 
character,  infinitely  above  any  thing  he  could  otherwise  havepos- 
sessed.  It  dispenses  in  every  situation  immediate  happiness  to- 
the  mind;  but  its  influence  reaches  far  beyond  its  actual  possessor, 
and  produces  the  most  amazing  changes  on  the  earth,  and  among 
the  great  societies  on  its  bosom.  Having  painted  the  eflbcts  of 
virtue  in  her  true  glowing  colours,  the  preacher,  animated  by  his 
subject,  exhorts,  with  real  sensibility,  his  hearers  to  participate 
in  his  feelings,  and  to  become  enamoured  of  that  quality  whose 
natwre  it  is,  in  this  manner,  to  harmonise  the  human  frame,  and 
make  it  susceptible  of  every  rational  enjoyment. 

In  the  discourse  on  criminal  pleasures,'sensuality  is  {)articular-. 
ly  considered;  and  here  the  libertine,  the  seducer  of  the  unsu- 
spicious virgin,  is  held  up  to  deserved  contempt;  the  married  state 
IS  truly  described  as  that  of  the  greatest  happiness  and  honlour, 
and  most  excellent  advice  is  given  to  those  whose  circumstances 
dp  tiot  permit  them  to  enter  into  it. 

<  There  are  two  systems  with  respect  to  this  affection  which  offer 
themselves  to  our  consideration— the  libertine  system  and  the  system 
ol  ike  married  life.     The  effects  of  the  former  we  have  described.  It 
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predcntt  U8  WitK  all  the  melanckoly  effects  of  vitfated  pid^ion.  If  our 
arguihent  upon  it  has  been  just,  it  is  evident  that  it  goes  directly  in. 
opposition  to  the  happiness  of  the  species,  and  to  the  great  object  of 
the  Great OT.     l^he  individual  it  corrupts j  the  society  it  disorders.  It 
ruins  the  affections  and  destroys  the  tenderest  connections  of  the 
species.     It  is  a  system  selfish  and  mischievous*     Like  all  other 
selfish  systems,  too,  it  defeats  itself.     Instead  of  multiplying  our  en- 
joyments, it  contracts  them;  instead  of  expanding  the  mind,  it  ren* 
ders  it  illiberal.;  and  destroys  all  the  nobler  affections  of  the  soul,  by 
debasing  its  regards,  and  teaching  it  to  confine  all  its  views  to  ond 
unprofitable  gratification. 

*  The  system  of  the  married  life  is^  in  all  respects,  diffei*^nt.  The 
obvious  effect  of  it  is  to  multiply  our  ci^oyments,  by  carrying  us  be- 
yond ourselves,  and  giving  us  the  tenderest  interest  in  others.  The 
gratification  of  the  passion  is  btut  the  opening  of  the  sCene*  The 
tenderest  relations  are  created,  the  most  delightful  connections  of  life 
arise  around  us.  We  acquire  the  fidelity  of  friendship,  and  the  de- 
lights of  children.  These  are  by  far  the  purest  pleasures  of  our  state. 
They  teach  us  the  value  of  our  nature,  and  connect  us  strongly  with 
our  kind.  They  give  us  an  interest  in  the  world,  and  make  us  enter 
intimately  into Jthe  society  of  our  species.  Exhausted  with  our  ex- 
ertions, and  satiated  as  we  would  be  with  our  own  experience,  we  re- 
sume^ our  lives,  and  renew  our  pursuits  in  our  children*  These  give 
us  an  interest  in  life  to  the  last.  In- these  we  feel  a  concern  superior 
to  any  that  we  feel  for  ourselves.  They  present  an  important  object 
to  our  mind,  which  furnishes  the  most  delightful  employment  of  our 
lives;  redoubles  the  enjovments,  and  enables  us  to  bear  the  difficulties 
of  our  state  with  cheerfulness  and  perseverance.'    p.  139* 

The  discourse  on  pride  is  Introduced  by  a  short  view  of  l3^t 
royal  house  of  Babylon j  and  the  just  judgements  of  God  oxi  its 
proud  and  impious  monarchs.  The  origin  of  pride  is  traced  to  its 
real  cause,  and  is  justly  defined  to  be  founded  on  weakness 
of  intellect;  for  it  leads  a  ^  man  to  contemplate  his  own  actions 
and  sentiments,  whatever  they  are,  with  self-consequence.  A 
great  mind  never  reflects  upon  its  own  merits — a  proud  or  vain 
one  never  reflects  upon  any  thing  else.'  The  absurdity  of  this 
passion  is  placed  in  strong  colours :  It  is  an  enemy  to  the  religious 
spirit — is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  upon  which  we  ought  to 
live  with  one  another — it  leads  us  to  neglect,  vitiate,  and  finally 
toTuin  ourselves.  This  view  of  the  passion  of  pride  gives  the 
preacher  scope  for  much  animated  exhortation,  which  he  con- 
cludes with  applying  the  case  of  Belshazsfar  to,  his  audience, 
•He  would  not  be  warned  by  the  fate  of  others — he  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  moment  of  security — the  stroke  fell  in  the  very  act 
of  iniquity,  and  overwhelmed  him.  Ah,  poor  huipanity !  run- 
ning for  ever  the  same  round,  and  for  ever  repeating  or  exhibit- 
ing in  vain  the  same  lessons  and  examples.' 

The  vice  of  theft  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  subject  too  low 
to  be  discussed  before  those  person*  for  whose  use  these  dis^ 

X2  .     ^         -    ' 
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jcbiirses  are  intended;  yet  the  preacher  corrects  such  ptejudicc^, 
and  shows  that  the  extensive  and  baneful  efFects  of  this  vice  reach 
even  to  oionarchies;  and  that  ministers  of  state,  and  those  who  are 
in  public  eniployments,  require  frequent  admonitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  contemptible  vice.-*— The;  evils  of  speech  are  an  equally 
copious  subject,  and  the  best  directions  are  given  on  the  conduct 
t)f  the  tongue,   which  ^  is   shown  to  produce,   too  frequently, 

'  fruits  appropriate  to  vice,  malignity,  and  folly^* 
;    From  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  on  the  human  fhind  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  efF(ict9  of  the 
latter  on  a  particular  nation ;  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  affords 

.  iimple  subject  for  our  admiration  of  the  preacher's  animadvert 
sions.  The  causes  of  it  are  elucidated;  the  natural  proneness  of 
tnen  to  vindicate  that  which  is  establislied,  when  it  suits  tfieir  own 
interests  and  view^  to  combine  tlie  absurdity  of  the  grossest 
superstition  with  tlie  purity  of  ^e  divine  institution.  We  would 
seriously  -call  the  attention  of  infidelity  to  the  conclusion  of  this 
di^coutse^ 

'There  1%  nqtj^ng  which  infidels  wish  more  «to  deny  than  the  im* 
poFtance  of  revelation.  Tbey  insist  that  it  makes  no  discoveries,  and 
ihat  we  learn  nothing  from  it  but  what  we  might  know  without  it» 
Nothing  can  better  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement  ujpon  this  point 
than  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  great  dbctrine  which  we  have 
now  treated.  The  importance  of  revelation  appears  from  the  im^ 
portance  of  the  single  discovery,  or,  if  they  will,  promulgation  of  the 
divine  unity.  This  principle,  whether  we  consider  it  as  it  relates  to 
^ruth  or  as  it  relates  to  virtue,  is  of  the  first  magnitude.  Considered 
•  as  it  relates  to  truth,  it  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  human  science  put  to* 
gether.  It  discovers  the  firet  object  of  all  science,  the  true  system  of 
the  Ui^Werse. — It  is  of  equal  importance  with  respect  to  virtue.  Ex- 
hibiting the  vast  world  of  irUelligence  as  one  universal  family,  it 
manifests  at  once  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  common  parent, 
and  to  one  a^iother*  It  represents  the  immense  system  as  arising 
from  beneficence,  and,  from  the  sa,me  cause,  as  deriving  permanence 
and  stability.  From  this  luminous  principle^  we  discover  both  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  things;  and  conclude,  with  security,  that  tjic 
same  native  beneficence  which  produced^  will  continue  our  existence 
to  ua.  This  is  the  vefy  science  which  we  wianted  to  know,-  and 
which  it  imjports  us  to  know.-  Knowing  this,  we  know  what  we  are 
lioing,  and  learn  at  once  the  object  and  the  duties  of  our  existence^r 
.  —Nor  is  the  danger  so  great  as  formerly,  that  we  lose  sight  of  this 
principle.  We  have  at  last  discovered  and  supplied  the  great  deside- 
rata of  the  ancient  worldv— fixed  records,  stated  times  of  woi*ship,  and 
a  set  of  men  set  apart  from  the  world,  and  distributed  through  the 
society  to  inculcate  duty  and  to  remind  mankind  continually  of  re- 
ligious  truth.-^Let  us  then  be"  careful  to  second!  tkeir  endeavours, 
Reipeinbefing  that  the  very  first  principle  of  all  valuable,  knowledge 
is,  "'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  let  us  meditate  fre-' 
quentlynpon  this  luminous  and  great  doctrine.  Let  us  conceive  its 
importance  by  viewing  its  various  coas€(][uence6^  and  the  maguiiicent 
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:ind  stupendous  system  which  arises  from  it.— Finally,  let  us  study  to 
convert  it  into  an  active^  principle.  Viewing  him  as  the  supreme  good, 
let  us  aspire  to  be  united  with  him.  Let  us  love  him  with  our  whole 
hearts,  and^  give  him  our  best  affections.  Contempl94:ing  his  unii 
versal  family,  let  us  also  learn  to  love  one  another.  '  This  i§  religious. 
On  these  hang  the  law  and  the  projects/     p.  330. 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  is  aptly  made  the  sub-' 
j[ect  of  the  importance  of  that  nation  to  the  worldj^and  the  folly 
of  the  infidel  is  pointed  out  in  presuming  to  despise  the  anntjls 
of  a  people  the  most  remarkable  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ben 
cause  it  is  not  peculiarly. distinguished  by  battles  and  conquests; 
because  its  effects  on  mankind  do  not  obtrude  themselves  likQ 
those  of  blood-stained  conquerors;  and  because  it  is  reserved  for 
purposes  of  importance,  the  wisdom  of  which  the  infidel  is  top 
blind  to  be  able  to  discern.  Jn  every  period  this  nation  has  been 
destined  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  publish 
his -supreme  government  to  the  nations  around  it.  The  history 
and  character  of  revealed  religion  rivet,  we  might  say,,  these 
great  truths  in  the  heart;  but  whether  the  preacher  be  right  in 
his  expectation  of  a  total  decline  of  religion,  and  the  destruction 
jof  the  world  by  fire,  we  must  leave  to  futurity  to  disclose.  Ht^ 
remarks  on  its  present  state,  and  thg  great  events  which  now  force 
themselves,  not  only  on  the  attention  of  every  serious  Christian, 
but  also  on  the  profligate,  the  dissipated,,  and  tlie  vicious,  are 
worthy  of  the  reverend  author;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  ^ 
affords  that  consplatipn  which,  in  every  period  of  this  transitory 
state,  cannot  be  too  frequently  impressed  on  our  minds, 

*  Amidst  these  desolating,  dreadful  scenes,  we  behold  the  quality 
of  virtue  operating,  and  good  m^n  safe.  We  observe  her  happy  in-  - 
'  fluences,  and  the  Almighty  Being,  through  all  the  clouds  and  con- 
fusions which  may  be  raised  by  vice,  bringing  order  forth,  and  regard- 
ing his  great  moral  family  with  complacence. . ,  The  waters  may  over-» 
w^helin,  or  the  flames  inwrap  the  worlds,  (these  shall  do  their  work) 
but,  under  the  inoral  government  of  God,  good  men  are  prptected. 
The  ravages  of  vice  and  ejjplosions  of  the  elfmei)ts,  (which  are  very 
probably  only  its  natural  consequences)  are  but  tempgraiy,  These 
tend,  though  with  dreadful  rapidity,  to  destruction.  But  virtue  and 
|ier  effeijts  remain.  The  present  earth,  the  theatre  of  so  many  crimes, 
shall  no  doubt  be  removed.  The  globe,  with  aiUthe  pollutions 
which  adhere  to  it,  like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  shall  explode  and  dis-* 
appear.  The  heavens  and  earth  that  now  are  shall  pass  away,  and 
no  place  be  found  for  them.  But  there  shall  be  a  new  earth,  new 
heavens,  and  a  ne\v  order  of  things,  into  which  vice,  with  the  disorders 
which  she  produces,  shall  not  be  admitted,  ^*  There  is  a  river  whose 
streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,.ar.4 
she  shall  not  be  moved.'- — J-iCt  us  then.  Christians,  lift  our  heads, 
and  look  upwards.  Amidst  the  signals  which  ^re  hung  from  on 
high,  and  which  seem  to  be- approaching  still  nearer  to  us,  let  us  con* 
template  the  close  of  the  present  worlds,  ^nd  th^  commencement  -of 
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the  jttcnaal  kingdom.  Let  to  connect  the  present  with  tlic  future 
scenes;  and  see  virtue  still  improving,  and,  as  she  tmproves/advancing. 
Let  us,  with  the  faith  which  religion  gives,  look  forward  to  that  state 
which  shall  succeed  to  the  disorders  of  the  present 2-^when  our 
Uniture' shall  be  changed;  when  new  and  higher  objects  shall  take, 
place  of  those  about  which  we  are  now  employed;  when  we  shall  re^ 
ceive  spiritual  bodies;  **  when/'  to  use  the  expressive  language  of 
the  Scriptures,  "  this  corruptible  shall  be  clothed  with  incorruption, 
this  rtiortal  shall  put  on  immortality;"  when  the  children  of  the  re- 
surrection shall  come  forth,  and  we  shall  become  citizens  of  an  eter- 
nal world. — ^Thus  let  us  live,  thus  think,  and  thus  improve;  advanc- 
ing still,  with  humble  diffidence,  towards  the  perfection  of  our  moral 
nature;  and,  with  this  view,  remembering  our  divine  master,  studying 
his  wise  precepts,  contemplating  his  important  life,  and  continuing 
to  "  show  forth  his  death  until  he  come  again.'*     p.  594,  , 

From  the  copious  extracts  we  have  selected  from  this  single 
volume,  our  readers  may  form  their  own  judgement  on  the  stylo 
and  language  of  the  writer.  Scotticisms  occur  frequently,  which 
in  the  next  edition,  for  we  canno|t  doubt  of  its  attaining  this  di- 
stinction, we  hope  to  see  corrected-  The  diction  is  in  ge-f 
neral  abrupt,  and  this  leads  at  times  to  the  appearance  of  af- 
fectation; but  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  the  justness  of  reason- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  piety,  which  prevail  through  the  whole 
of  these  compositions,  abundantly  compensate  for  such  slight 
and  venial  defects.  They  are  too  refined  indeed  for  the  lower 
classes,  but  for  the  higher  they  are  formed,  if  any  thing  can  be 
formed,  for  eminent  usefulness.  They  whp  know  religion  only 
as  a  thing  fit  for  their  tradesmen  and  their  servants  may  learn 
hence  to  correct  such  false  and  ill-founded  ideas ;  they  may  ac- 
quire a  more  enlarged  conception  of  their  rank  in  this  world,  of 
the  dangers  of  their  situation,  and  their  relation  to  the  Creator 
and  his  creatures ;  and  by  this  view  of  themselves  they  may  at 
last  be  brought  to  the  true  knowledge  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  It 
4s  in  this  knowledge  that  the  rich  and  great  are  so  deficient:  and, 
as  we  have  already  observed  that  we  view  these  discourses  chiefly 
as  elegant  moral  essays,  we  ought  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  expect 
morg  from  them  ths^n  what  they  were  intended  to  produce :  they 
are  npt  calcijlatefl  to  unfold  the  whole  of  the  moral  government 
pf  Gpd — the  intrp(ii|ction  of  sin  by  t}ie  transgression  of  our  first 
parents — 'the  destructipii  pf  it  by  the  obedience  of  our  Redeemer, 
even  unto  death,  the  death  of  the  cross-  This  great  scope  of 
.  the  baneful  effects  of  vice  and  the  beneficial  results  of  virtue  is, 
we  hope,  reserved  by  the  author  for  another  volume  of  sermpns, 
with  which  he  prpniiscs  to  favour  the  public  in  (due  time;  an^, 
if  he  there  treat  this  great  and  subjime' theme  pf  Christianity  in 
tlie  mastetly  manner  he  has  exhibited  in  the  volume  before  us, 
|iis  disquisitions  yf'iiX  b^  eminently  devput^  evangelical^  juc^ 
jalytar^j       '^  "     '  ^  " 
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Art.^^I. — In£an  Antiquities:  or^  Dissertattons  relative  U  the 
ancient  Geogn^hictd  Divisions^  the  pure  System  of  Primeval  Theo^ 
•  f^y  ^he  grand  Code  of  CivU  Laws^  the  oripnal  Form  of  Govern^ 
tnenty  the  nvidely^xtended  Commerce^  and  the  various  and  profound 
Literature^  of  Hindosian:  compared  throughout  with  the  Religion^ 
LanvSj  Government y  and  Literature^  of  Persia^  Egypt^  and  Greece^ 
The  whole  intended  as  introductory  tOy  and  illustrative  of  the  Hi» 
story  of  Hindostan,  upon  a  comprehensive  Scale.  VoU  VII*  •  and 
Final.  Zvo.  gs.  Boards.     White.     1800. 

1  HE  perseverance  of  Mr.  Maurice,  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  . 
his  friends,  and  supported  by  public  favour,  which  we  never- 
theless wish  he  had  experienced  in  a  larger  propprtipn,  has  here 
brought  him  to  the  end  of  a  work  by  which  ne  vrill  be  distin- 
guished, for  what  genius  alone  could  suggest — ^an  attempt  at 
soaring'  on  Icarian  pinions  into  *  the  azure  depth'  of  Eastern 
learning,  unfledged  by — f^ea  IITEPOENTA — ^Eastern  language. 
In  making  this  observation,  however,  we  mean  not  to  apply  the 
observation  of  Askham,  that  *  even  as  a  hawke  fleeth  not  hie 
with  one  wing,  so  a  man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one 
tongue 5' — for  Mr.  Maurice  has  many: — yet,  unacquainted 
with  the  tongues  of  the  East,  it  has  often  raised  our  astonishment 
how,  without  what,  2t  priori^  might  have  been  deemed  essential 
to  such  an  enterprise,  any  person  could  have  collected  such 
copious  and  corrcllative  nlaterials  as  these  seyen  volumes  con- 
tain. -        , 

For  the  desultory  nature  of  the  work  at  large  a  fair  apology 
may  be  made  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been 
written;  for,  'however  symmetrical  might  l>ave  been  its  original 
plan,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  much  incidental  and  im- 
portant rtiatter  should  not  abruptly  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
while  persevering  on  the  different  volumes  in  succession. 
Hence,  in  adverting  to,  or  resuming,  topics  before  discussed,  re*^ 
petitions  and  digressions  would  at  times  be  Inevitable;  and,  if 
these,  for  the  sake  of  rigid  precision,  had  bieen  excluded,  many 
of  the  best  parts  would  have  found  no  place  in  the  work.  Tliat 
somewhat  more  of  exactitude  might  have  been  looked  for,  and 
some  favourite  dogmata  beerv  less  frequently  advanced,  we  can- 
not, without  too  much  partiality,  but  admit;  yet,  thus  much  we 
will  venture  to  assert,  that  whatever  may  be  the  instruction  and' 
amusement  amassed  in  the  foregoing  volumes,  this  last  will  be 
found  to  exceed  any  one  of  them,  and  justly  crowns  the  whole 
work.         *'  • 

The  seventh  volume  of  Indian  Antiquities  opens—rafter  a  pre- 
fatory dedication  to  Thomas  Plumer  and  Robert  Dallas,  esquires, 
and  an  advertisement  explanatory  of  the  plates-^with  ^i  Dw^/^- 
fion  onthe^taMity  of  Bullion  and  Cdined  Money  in  theAncient  Worlds 

w^— ^■'^.^laii.ii  g-  II  I  I  Ml   '     '  ■   ■  .1     .1.        ■  ..     I  -  n.i     . .  III.,,.  I  II  »       i^i.  mm 
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comprising  a  short  History  of  the  Gold  and  Silver' Mines  if  ^sioj  affi3 
a  sufvey  of  the  immense  Treasures  possessed  by  the  ancient  Soverei^nr  - 
of  India.  Commencing  this  disquisition  with  inquiries  concern- 
ing Havilah,  the  land  of  Gold  mentioned  by  Moses,  Mr. 
Maurice  is  led  to  consider  the  ancient  mines  of  Arabia**  and  • 
Ethiopia  5  the  bullion  amassed  by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt  5^ 
the  golden  Sofolay  whence  the  Tyrians  and  Solomon  drew  their 
treasures;  a6,  also,  the  mines  of  Spain  (not?  improperly  styled  the 
Peru  and  Potosi  of  ancient  days)  whence,  abundance  of  wealtik 
was  added  to  Tyre;  and,  after  citing,  with  less  critical  exactness: 
Aan  might  be  wished,  the  celebrated  picture  of  traffic  from 
Ezekiel,  which  so  happily  exhibits  the  means  of  Tyrian  magni-^^ 
ficence,  he  proceeds  to  inquire,  whence  the  Assyrians  or  Baby-r 
lonians  derived  the  wealth  they  possessed,  and  of  which  tnd 
splendor  of  tlie  temples  consecrated  to  Belus  and  the  Dea 
Lyria  displayed  such  unrivalled  examples  ?  Brief  strictures  on 
the  coined  money  and  Darics  struck  at  Babylon  are  annexed,  the 
latter  of  which  he  considers  as  coins  of  Croesus  re-stamped  with 
the  impress  of  Darius — an  hypothesis  founded  on  conjecture 
alone.  Nor  is  Mri  Maurice,  we  conceive,  on»  firmer  ground, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  oldest  coin  we  any  wliere  read  of,  as  men-. 
tioned  in  Gen.  xxiii.  16,  which,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  assert, 
exhibits  direct  evidence  against  those  who  date  the  first  coinage 
of  money  so  low  as  the  time  of  Crcesus  or  Darius  \  because  it  is 
there  expressly  said  that  Abraham  weighed' to  Ephronfour  hundred 
shekels  of  silver^  current  money  nvith  the  merchant;  for  the  very  cir-  ; 
cumstdnce  of  weighing  {whtncc^  in  the  original,  the  term  *7p{y! 
siekel^  which  signifies  a  weighty  is  derived)  evinces  the  money  not 
to  have  heen  taken  in  tale]  as  coined  money  is,  the  discriminating 

,  impress  of  which  precluding  all  reference  to  tlie  balance.— Ob-« 
serving  that>  after  Cyrus  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Asia, 
the  current  of  wealth  was  transferred  from  Babylon  to  Susa,  our 
authior/takes  a  view  of  the  ^immense  treasure  in  bullion  and 
specie  possessed  by  the  ancient  Persians,  as  proceeding  from  the 
mines  of  Carmania,  Lydia,  and  Thrace,  together  with  the  vast  - 
internal  commerce  carried  op  by  an  intercourse  with  India;  all 
which,  however,  became  a  booty  to  Alexander  on  his  conquests, 
and  the  generals  by  whorn  he  was  followed.  An  insight  is  next 
presented  of  the  silver  mines  of  Attica,  and  the  riches  reposited 
m  the  Grecian  templesj/which  are  described  as  the  banks  of 
Greece,  and  their  priests  as  its.  bankers.  A  survey-  ensues  of 
the  wealth  of  ancient  India,  the  central  deposit  for  ages  of  the 
bullion  of  both  the  east  and  the  iv^st,  which  is  represented  as  melt- 
ed down  into  statues  of  the  various  Indian  divinities,  and  utensils 

'  to  adorn  their  te;iiple8.  Of  the  treasures  under  this  description, 
found  by  Mahmud  o£.Gazna,  anci  other  invaders  of  IJiridustan, 
an:  account  is  transiently  given;  whence  the  author  reverts  to  the 
wealth'  acQuired. by  Alejcander,  and' dispersed  by  his  successors 
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f^t  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Seleucidse  of  Syria,  and  the  sove^ 
reigns  of  Macedonia.  The  riches  of  Asia  centering  finally 
amongst  the  Romans,  they,  by  their  prodigality,  disaipate^  a 
considerable  part  of  it;  though  a  still  greater  fell  to  the'Gothsj, 
Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  by  whom  Rome  was  plundered; 
but,  in  the  judgement  of  the  authoy,  the  far  largest  proportion 
was,  during  the  times  of  trouble,  again  buried  in  the  earth.  - 
;  The  second  dissertation,  treating  on  the  literature  of  thflt 
ancient  Indians,  begins  with  a  general  account  of  the  Sanscre^ 
language,  which  is  followed  by  an  v  investigation  of  the  sciences 
of  the  Brahmips  not  before  discussed;  viz.  astronomy,  geometry^ , 
medicine,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  electricity,  raag^ 
'netism,  painting,  sculpture^  architecture,  engraving  on  gemsj 
"With  the  various  arts  of  jewelry.  These  two  chapters  abound 
with  a^reat  variety  of  curious  and  instructive  particulars,  from 
which  the -most  advantageous  extracts  might  be  taken:  we  will 
f  ite  one  as  a  specimen,  which  respects  the  niode  of  painting  the 
Indian  cottons.  . 

*  M.  Sonnerat,  after  confirming  what  has  been  just  observed  con- 
cerning the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  being  heightened  by  some  pre- 
vious preparation,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  in  which  the  linen  1$ 
whitened,  adds,  "  When  the  outline  is  drawn,  the  linen  receives  the 
first  washing ;  an  ordinary  workman  then  extends  it  on  the  ground, 
and,  sitting  down,  puts  on  the  principal  colour.  After  a  second 
washing,  a  more  skilful  artist  extends  the  cloth  on  a  small  nan*ow 
ta^e,  and  marks  the  shades.  Their  pencils  are  made  of  a  piece  of 
BAMBOO,  pointed  and  split ;  an  inch  above  the  point  is  a  cushion  of 
wool,  to  retain  the  colours,  which  the  artist  presses  to  make  the 
liquid  descend  the  length  of  the  reed."  In  the  dyeing  of  cottons  of 
different  colours,  an  art  practised  by  ancient  as  well  as  moderp  Ini- 
dians,  a  sUU  greater  proficiency  in  chemistry  was  necessary  to  fix  the 
various  tints.  In  painting  these  cloths  they  undoubtedly  pursued  a 
process  somewhat  similar  to  the  Egyptians,  so  minutely  described  by 
Pliny  :  after  having  drawn  the  outline  of  their  design  upon  the  piece 
of  liiien,  they  filled  each  compartment  of  it  with  different  sorts  of 
gums,  proper  to  absorb  the  various  colours  5  so  that  none  of  them 
could  be  distinguished  froni  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth  :  then  they 
dipped  it  for  a  moment  in  a  cauldron,  full  of  boiling  liquor  prepared 
for  that  purpose,  and  drew  it  thence  painted  in  all  the  colours  they 
intended.  And,  what  was  very  remarkable,  the  colours  neither  de-- 
cayed  by  time  nor  moved  in  the  washing,  the  caustic  impregnating 
the  liquor  wherein  it  was  dipped  having,  during  the  immersion,  pe^ 
netrated  and  fixed  every  colour  intimately  through  the  whole  con- 
texture, of  the  cloth.  Thus  was  the  variegated  veil  of  Isis  manufac- 
tured 5  thus  were  the  linens  that  folded  the  Egyptian  mummies  stain- 
ed ;  and  thug  only  could  the  chintzes  of  India  receive  their  beautiful 
and  varied  dyes.  I)e  Pauw  asserts,  that,  with  the  Egyptians,  only 
one  dark,  dye  was  used  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  acids  and  alkali,  thecloth 
Received,  ttoe  or  four  difF€|*ent  ^ints.     It  was  n^ccssaiy,  he  adds,  tO' 
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trace  previbudv  all  the  fibres  with  a  feather  or  ^  peneQ,  that  the 
caustic  and  alkaline  liquids  might  be  distributed  exactly  on  the 
places  where  they  were  intended  to  produce  effect* 

*  How  very  early  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting colours  from  vegetables,  and  applied  them  in  dyeing,  may  be 
learned  from  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  that,  to  distinguish  the  first* 
bom  child  of  Tamar,  the  midwife  tied  a  scarlet  thread  about  its  anhK 
Tbi8,it  will  be  observed,  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Christ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Moses,  two  or  three  centuries  after,  we  read  in  the 
following  passage  not  only  of  the  great  progress  of  the  ancients  in 
the  art  of  dyeing,  but  in  several  others  intimately  coimected  with  the 
.jRibject  of  these  dissertations.  , 

«  **  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall  take  of  them  ;  gold,  and 
slver,  and  brass, 

^  And  Hue,  and.  purple,  and  scarletj  and  fine  linen,  and  g6at&' 
liair, 

'*  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim- 
wood, 

•*  Oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil  and  for  sweet  in- 
cense, 

«*  Onyx^ones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the  breast* 
platef/* 

«  At  the  same  time  how  vdry  familiarly  the  ancients  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  some  chemical  process  for  permanently  fixing 
colours  is  evident  fixnn  Arrian,  who  relates,  that,  amidst  other  spou 
foimd  at  Susaby  Alexandei*,  were  five  thousand  quintals  of  Hermione 
purple,  which  exceeded  that  of  Tyre  in  beauty,  and  had  been  hoarded 
up  there  by  the  Persian  sovereigns  during  the  space  of  one  himdred 
and  ninety  years,  but  the  colour  of  which  was  as  fresh  and  beauti- 
lu!  as  if  just  come  from  the  dyer.*     p.  721^ 

'  Were  it  not  for  extending  the  present  article  too  far,  we  could 
•with  pleasure  add^the  mode  of  fabricating  this  valuable  vegetable, 
called  by  the  Romans  gossypium;  but  we  proceed  to  the  rest  of 
the  volume.  ' 

The-concluding  dissertation  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  un* 
der  the, general  head  of  the  ancient  Government  and  Jurisprudence 

gr  Jndiay  and  contains  a  variety  of  most  interesting  particulars j 
ut-  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  will  au^ply 
repay  a  diligent  perusal.  We  shall  add  but  one  other  extract^ 
which  consists  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  ^<&  Institutes  of  Menu. 

*  This  long  chapter  discusses  farther  the  important  duties  of  the 
.  tingly  ofike,  and  enters  into  various  details  concerning  the  private 

and  criminal  law  of  India* 

*  As,  in  regulating  the  general  concerns  of  the  empire,  he  is  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  seven  or  eight  ministers  of  the  rajah  tribe,  sq, 
while  he  presides  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  aud'is  determining  le- 
gal appeals,  his  judgement,  in  difficult  cases,  is  tq  be  directed  by  sgmi^ 

*    *    ""^"" ■■■■'■■ •'    '■■'■■ »    ...  iii|.    I    ii.iii     I        I  I.      ,.,i.      ..I     .1^  I   I       MW 
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aged  Brahmin  of  gre*it  •experience  and  erudition  in-  that  branch  of 
•cience,  assisted  by  three  others,  forming  a  select  assembly,  which  is, 
in  consequence,  called'  by  the  revered  name  of  Brahma-^the  coiirt  of 
Braluna  with  four  faces.  It  is  remarkable  that,  towards  the  com- 
mencement, Justice  is  allegorically  represented  as  Vrisha,  or  a  bull, 
and  he  who  violates  Justice  as  Vrishata,  or  the  slayer  of  the  bull ; 
which,  as  these  Institutes  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  promulgation  of 
law  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Mosaic,  may  have  given  the  idea  of  the 
symbolical  bull  to  Minos,  the  Cretan  legislator  and  supposed  son  of 
Jove ;  and  possibly,  as  sir  William  Jones  intimates,  from  Menu,  son 
of  Brahma,  may  be  derived  the  very  name  of  that  famous  lawgiver. 
At  least  it  must  be  considered  as  a  very^  singular  circumstance  of  si- 
militude, that  of  the  Indian  Dhermaraja,  or  king  of  justice,  the  sym- 
bol should  also  be  a  wl^ite  bull ;  nor,  in  this  retrospective  view  of  the 
Ihythology  of  ancient  kingdoms,  will  the  resembling  name  of  the  | 
Egyptian  legislator  Mnevis,  and  bis  companion  Apis,  be  wholly  for- 
gotten. The  decisions  that  now  follow  are  vastly  numerous  and  va- 
ried, and,  if  minutely  detailed,  would  be  veiy  uninteresting  to  the 
greater  part  of  my  readers,  because  they  have,  in  general,  an  imme- 
diate allusion  to  the  local  customs,  and  the  peculiar  manners,  and  su- 
perstitious prejudices,  of  India.  The  legal  student,  and  persons  resi- 
dent in  India,  will  probably  not  rest  content  with  any  analysis,  much 
less  with  the  subsequent  one,  of  necessity  very  summary,  but  consult 
the  book- it  self,  which,  by  its  republication  in  Europe,  is  now  made 
•uificiently  public. 

<-  The  laws  concerning  debtor  and  creditor  are  first  distinctly  laid 
^down,  and  the  rate  of  interest,  upon  different  kinds  of  property 
pledged,  specified  ;  that  interest  is  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
hazard  run,  and  to  increase  or  decrease,  according  to  the  high  or  in- 
ferior class  of  the  person  borrowing.  One  and  a  quarter  in  the  hun- 
dred, per.month^  was  the  interest  allowed  by  Vasishta,  and  is  the 
,. standard  regulation;  but,  in  some  very  perilous  cases,  even  five  in 
the  hundred,  per  month,  -is  permitted.  The  common  average  in- 
terest of  money  at  Rome,  in  its  meridian  ^ory,  was  twelve  per  cent, 
per  a^num,  which  does  not  very  widely  differ  from  the  Indian. 

*  In  the  next  place,  the  characters  of  witnesses,  proper  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  evidence,  come  under  examination:  that  evidence 
must  be  solemnly  given  (before  some  sacred  image,  a  symbol  of  the 
divinity,  whose  presence  in  that  image  is  supposed  to  strike  into  hii 
soul  a  holy  awe :  the  most  dreadful  denunciations  are  throughout  ut- 
tered against  those  whose  evidence  is  not  founded  in  truth*  Thtf 
priest  is  permitted  to  swear  by  his  sacred  character  alone ;  the  soldier 
by  his  horse,  his  elephant,  or  his  ar^ns ;  the  merchant  by  his  gold  or 
other  articles  of  traffic  ;  one  of  the  servile,  or  fourth,  class,  by  impre- 
cating on  his  head,  if  he  speak  falsely,  all  possible  crimes  and  their 
punishment.  On  great  occasions  criminals  are  to  be  tried  by  fire 
and  by  water;  and  of  him  whom  that  fire  bums  not,  or  who  sinks  not 
in  that  water,  the  veracity  must  be  coi^sidered  as  perfect*  A  variety 
of  very  severe  ordinances  in  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  India  has' 
been  already  noticed  ;  and  some,  still  more  sanguinary,  may  be  found 
in  the  course  of  this  .chapter.  In  a  country  where  agriculture  and  the 
prcs^iy^tion  of  k^ne  are  an  importrmt  concern,  the  most  rigid  law« 
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conceAiidg  trespasses,  the  removal  of  fendnnarfo,  and  the  maiming; 
of  cattle,  are  indispensable,  and  they  are  l?ere  very  strictly  and  co* 
piously,  laid  down*'  The  various  species  of  defamation  and  .personal 
assault  are  then  respectively  considered ;  the  first  is  punished  by  slit* 
t^g  the  tongue,  the  latter  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  receiv* 
cd,  but  generally  by  maiming  or  amputating  the  limb  tliat  gave  the 
oiFcnce,  besides  the  payment  of  all  expences  attending  the  cure  of  the 
mutilated  person.  Theft  is  the.  next  subject  considered.  The  king 
kinaself  is  first  cautioned,  by  dreadful  menaces,  not  to  set  the  exam«^ 
pie  by  plundering  his  subjects.  TlVe  punishments  principally  or^. 
dained,  in  this  case,  are  imprisonment,  confinement  in  fetters,  corpo- 
real punishnftent,  and  heavy  fines  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  For 
ttealing  men  and  women,  however,  the  punishment  is  death.  Death 
also  with  horrible  tortures  awaits  the  foul  adulterer.  In  addition  to 
the  enormous  inherent  turpitude  of  the  crime,  a  political  reason  is 
liere  alleged  for  the  severity  of  the  liidian  code  against  this  offence; 
it  breaks  down  th,e  eternal  bulwark  of  the  laws  of  Brahma,  and  causes 
a  mixture  of  the  classes  of  men.  In  this  respect,  resembling t  our 
awn  sacred  Scriptures,  it  extends  the  guilt  of  adultery  to  mental  in- 
dination,  to  presents,  and  to  licentious  conversation  with  the^wifc 
©f  another. 

*  The  freight  of  goods,  and  the  exact  prices  to  be  paid  as  toH  at 
ferries  and  in  the  guarded  passages  of  mountains,  together  with  tfee 
due  regulations  for  weights  and  measures,  next  occupy  the  atte»- 
tio^  of  the  Indian  legislator ;  a  vigorous  commerce  is  recommended 
to  be  kept  up,  by  the  ruling  sovereign,  as  the  firm  basis  of  national 
Ijrealth  and  greatness  :  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh  is  sanctioned, 
and  the  everlasting  servitude  of  the  Sudra  tribe  is  rivetted  upon  that 
unfortunate  cast  by  the  kws  of  destiny,  since  the  Sudra  was  born  a 
flave,  and,  when  even  emancipated  by  his  indulgent  master,  a  slave 
be  must  still  continue  :  **  for,  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by 
whom  can  h^  be  Mi  vested  ?"  Thus  inconsistent,  thtxs  incongruous,  is 
the  Hindoo  code,  which,  while  it  anathematizes  thieves,  permits  the 
magistrate  to  share  in  the  plunder,  and  dobms  a  considerable  portioh 
of  the  human  X  race  to  insurmountable  slavery,  at  the  veiy  moment 
that  it  strenuously  inculcates  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  immorta- 
i.iTy  OF  MAN.'     p.  871. 

Whenever  Mr.  Maurice  shall  reprint  the^e  researches,  we  re- 
commend a  new  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and  a  considers 
rable  compression  of  the  whok. 


Akt.  IX. — Poems^  Epistolary^    Lyrlcy  and  ElegiacaL     In  Three. 
Fai-fs.  By  the  Rev*  Thomas  Maurice^  A.  M.  Assistant  Lihrariatti 
/  of  the  British  Museum,     81/(9.  gs.  Boards..     Wright.    1800. 

jVIr.  Maurice  has  long  been  distinguished   in  the  literary 

,   world  as  an  ardent  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  we  have  had  frcr 

quept  occasloato  pay  our  tribute  of  applause  to.  his  cultiyated. 
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talents.  The  volume  at  pre(»ent  un4er  out  tonsidferation  con- 
tains a  collection  of  occasioujil  poems,  which  liave  been  va- 
riously and  widely  diffused  among,  the  circle  of  his  private 
friends,  and  occasionally  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  mor^ 
fugitive  form.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  *  if  the  pubiic 
should  smile  on  this  volume,  a  second,  containing  the  author's 
dramatic  productions,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
Printer.  They  will  be  the  filial  limit  of  hfs  poetical  lexeur- 
sions."  ^ 

Four  of  the  poems  now  re-printed  have  already  been  sub^ 
jected  to  our  critical  inspection;  viz.  The  Ode  toMithra,  parts  L 
an3  IL  Elegy  to  the. Memory  of  Sir  WilHam.  Jones  j  and.  The 
Crisis. 

This  volume,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts,  consists,  as 
may  be  naijarally  eiipected,  of.  pieces  of  various  degrees  of  me- 
rit ;  but  genius  and '  learning  arc  visible  in  almost  every  page. 
Among  the  juvenile  effusions  which  compose  the  first  part,  the 
Schoolboy  and  the  Oxonian  afford  i<istances  of  an  early  display 
of  talents  highly  honourable  to  the  author.  The  following  ei^- 
tract  is  from  the  lattef  of  these  Jeu-^d^ esprit. 

^  Heard  with  less  terror,  now,  the  tolling  bell 

Summons  my  footsteps  to  that  awfuldome^ 

Whose  gaudy  windpws,  all  superbly  dight , 

With  various  tints,  and  quaint  hictoric  lore, 
'  Tempt  from  devotion's  page  the  roving  eye.^- 

Mysterious  studies  .n€xt  my  thofights  empioy; 

Figures,  and  lines,  with  nicest  art  to  range, 
'   Oblique,  ot  square,  and  tiirte,  and  mode,  and  space, 

Perplex  my  brains. — Now  Logic,  rugged  maid^ 
*  Opens  her  stores  profound,  the  wavering  mind 

To  fiK  aright,  and  guide  the  eccentric  thought : 

Sage  doctrines,  nathless,  unrestrained  I  rovc 

At  large,'  and  riot  in  successive  rounds 

Of  new.  delight :  now  up  the  silver  stream 

To  Medley *s^bowers,  or  Grodstow's  fam'd  retreat, 

Straining  each  nerve,  I  urge  the  dancing  skiff; 

Or,  rushing  headlong  down  the  perilous  steep. 

Rouse  the  sly  reynard  from  his  dark  abode  : 
I  Or,  if  inclement  vapours  load  the  sky, 

Tennis  awhile  the  heavy  hours  beguiles  ; 

Or  at  the  billiards'  fatal  board>  I  stake  < 

With  anxious  heart,  the  last  sad  remnant, coin#  ^ 

*  Tutors  may  chide,  and  angry  sires  withhold 
"  The  wbnted  largess,  their  united  rage 
1  wreck  not ;  Ticking,  gentlest  maid,  supports 
,     My  sinking  fame,  and  all  my  woes  beguiles* 
O  fairer  far  than  all  that  Greece,  Qr  Rome, 
In  vaunting' strain,  of  nymph  or  goddess  tell; 
To  thee  a  thousaad  tempks  pierce  the  skies : 
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To  tliee  a  thousand  altars  ever  smoke  t 

Great  queen  of  Arts^  without  whose  cheering  rajv 

Sciei^ce  would  droop,  and  genius  must  expire. 

Propitious  power,  my  lyre  shall  still  be  strung  • 

To  sing  thy  praise',  my  pencil  still  prepared 

To  paint  thy  charms— and  well  they^may,  I  ween, 

«<  For  thine  the  pencil  is,  and  thine  the  lyre/*     p.  3^- 

In  the  Ode  to  the  Moort  we  recognise  the  elegant  simplicity 
of  Moschus.  As  this  poem  is  of  a  reasonable  length  for  quo- 
tation^  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  exhibiting  it. 

*  Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  yon  azure  space. 

Seize  thy  bright  reins,  and  chase  the  lingering  gloom | 

Darkling  I  haste  to  Stella's  lov'd  embrace. 
Whose  hps  are  roses,  axid  whose  breath  jterfume* 

*  As  throligh  the  boundless  wilderness  I  rove. 
Beneath  this  robe  no  murderous  falchion  gleams^ 

To  stain  with  blood  this  unpolluted  grove. 
And  blot  the  brightness  of  thy  virgin  beams ! 

*  Ah  no  !  where  dwells  thy  influence,  mighty  Love, 

No  savage  thoughts,  like  these,  the  breast  invade,  < 

Thou  canst  to  pity  the  wild  A^ah  move. 
And  wrest  from  his  fierce  grasp  the  uplifted  blade* 

■    •  This  bosom  beats  not  with  impurcx alarms, 
But  burns  with  fires  as  bright,  as  chaste,  as  thine  ; 

I  pant  to  fold  her  in  my  bridal  arms. 
Loose  her  light  vest,  and  call  perfection  mine.*     p.  6$* 

Hinda,  an  Eastern  Elegy,  is  a  highly-finished  composition  | 
the  introduction  is  tenderly  Impressive.    # 

*  Led  by  the  star  of  evening's  guiding  fires, 

That  shone  serene  on  Aden's  lofty  spires. 

Young  Agib  trod  the  solitary  plain. 

Where  groves  of  spikenard  greet  his  sense  in  vain  i 

In  wealth  o'er  all  the  neighbouring  swains  supreme, 
'     For  manly  beauty,  ev'ry  virgin's  theme  ; 

But  no  repose  his  anxious  bosom  found. 

Where  sorrow  chiAish'd  an  eternal  wound. 
'     The  frequent  sigh,  wan  look,  and  frantic  start,^ 

Spoke  the  despair  that  prey'd  upon  his  heart. 

The  haunts  of  men  no  more  his  steps  invite. 

Nor  India's  treasures  give  his  soul  delight. 

In  fields  and  deep'ning  shades  he  sought  relief,  . 

And  thus  discharg'd  the  torrent  of  his  grief. 

'  .  ^     **  Ye  swains,  that  through  the  b'ow'rs  of  pleasure  rove^ 
Ye  nymphs,  that  range  the  myrtle  glades  of  love. 
Forgive  a  wretch,  whose  feet  your  bow'rs  profane. 
Where  joy  alone,  and  happy  lovers  reign  r 
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But  oh!  this  breftst  incessant  carea  corrddtfy  * 
And  uirgc  fny  fainting  8tq>ft  to  death's  abode! 
Joyless  to  me  the  seasons  roll  away, 
^Exhausted  nature  hurries  to  decay; 
Day's  cheerful  beams  for  me  in  vain  returut 
For  me  the  stars  of  heav'n  neglected  bum  : 
In  yain  the  flowers  in  wild  luxuriance  blow, 
,  In  vain  the  fruits  with  purple  radiance  glow ;  ' 
In  vain  the  harvest  groans>  the  vbtage  bleeds^ 
' ,     Grief  urges  gprief»  and  toil  tp  toil  succeeds: 

Since  she  whose  presence  made  the  world  be  gayt 
Whose  charms  gave  lustre  to  the  brightest  day^ 
Hinda,  once  fairest  of  the  virgin  train. 
Who  haunt  the  forest,  or  who  ranffe  the  plain,       .   . 
Sleeps  where  the  boughs  of  yon  black  cypress  waveg 
And  I  am  left  to  languish  at  .her  grave  \ 

**  To  that  dear  spot,  when  day's  declining  beam 
Darts  from  yon  shining  towers  a  farewell  gleam* 
Constant  as  eve,  my  sorrows  I  renew. 
And  mix  my  tears  with  the  descending  dew. 
The  last  sad  debt  to  buried  beauty  pay,  , 
Kiss  the  cold  shrine,  and  clasp  the  mould'ring  clay.'    t.  7  jJ 

The  third  part  of  this  volume  is  principally  occupied  by  two 
descriptive  poems  of  considerable  length  5  the  former  of  which 
paints  the  beauties  of  Netherby  in  Cumberland,  the  seat  of 
sir  James  Graham,  baronet  j  the  latter  the  classical  scenery  df 
Hagley. 

*  Among  the  juvenile  productions  in  Part  the  First,'  says  Mn 
Maurice,  *  the  levity  of  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  may  possi-* 
bly  need,  with  the  more  rigid  critic,  some  little  apology.'  If 
this  be  true,  we  must  candidly  confess  that  we  are  not  of  the 
number  of  rigid  critics  5  for  we  find  nothing  in.  our  opinion 
contra  bonos  mdtes^  no  trace  of  unwarran^ble  playfulness  or  illi- 
cit effusion.  Most  of  them  may  be  perused  with  pleasure^^ 
and  all  without  detriment  to  the  purity  of  moral  feeling. 


Art.  X. — Phytologia\  or^  the  Philosophy  of  Agriculture  and  Gar* 
deningy  ^c.     ( Continued  from  p.  6'^  of  the  present  Volume.) 

We  were  greatly  pleased  with^thc  ninth  section  of  this  very 
valuable  work,  on  Seeds,  Buds,  and  Bulbs.  The  various  facts 
of  vegetable  propagation  are  explained  with  equal  ingenuity  and 
precision.  We  have  met  with  but  little  of  our  author's  peculiar 
doctrines,  and  that  little  hangs  sp  loosely  that  it. may  be  shaken 
off  without  any  disadvantage.  We  have  no  objection  to  an 
analogy  between  vegetable  and  animal  propagation^  but  it  should 
be  considered  as  analogy  only,  without  attempting,  in  the  lowei: 
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scale  of  a  more- imperfect  organiaatlofi)  to  di^cOY^^r  of  J)rove> 
similarity  of  functions*  Even  in  the  analogy  Df>  Darwin  has 
very  properly  confined  .hrmscif  to  the  lower  ^  cffders*  The 
mysterious  question,  tvhy-the-pltlmula  ascends  attd  the  root  de* 
scends?  is  thus 'attempted  to  be  explained  by  out  author,  who 
leaves  it  almost  as  "mysterious  as  befott* 

*  Whence  wcmay^io  some  measure  comprehend  ja  difficult  ques- 
tions why  th€k  piurae  of  a  seed  sqw^d  upon  or  in  the  earth  should 
ascend,  and  the  root  descend,'  which  has  been  ascribed  to  a  mysterious 
Instinct;  tl^pkimula  is  stimulated  by  the  air  into  action^  and  elon« 
gates^itself  wtcccitis  thus  most  excited;  and  the  radicle  is  stimulated 
by  moisture,  and  elongates  itself  thus,  where  it  is  most  excited;  whence  ' 
one  of  them  grows  upwards  in  quest  of  its  adapted  object,  and  the 
other  doifaward**     p,  144.  •    ~ 

If  the  sap  be  set  in  motion  by  the  decomposition  bf  the  Water, 
tjie  plumil^  must  ascend,  .for  the  sap  must  rise  and  expand  the 
plant  in  that  direction.  ^h,e  toot,  calculated  to  absorb  watei*, 
will,  for  the  same  reason,  deadend,  though  not  to  so  great  an  ex* 
tent;  forVirgiFs  observatipn  must  not  be  considered  as  strictly 
philosophical:        .  '  - 

,    *    ■  ^      <        ■"     '  Quantum  .vertice  ad  auras 
^•'   '' ' ,'  iEtherifw,  tant\)m  radice in  Tartara  tendit.* 

We-cannot  analyse  these  various  facts,  many  of  which  are  well 
jknpwn,  but  shall  select  a  passage  or  two  which  we  think  pe- 
culiarly ingenious  or  interesting.  In  the  following  observations, 
which  >are  strictly  just,  we  see  the  importance  of  the  pi  A,  but, 
WjC  are  not  entitled  to  call  it,  on  that  ^couiit,  the  brain. 

*  The  presence  of  the  pith  or  medulla  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  growth  of  the  new  bud,  as  may  be  observed  by  gradually  slicing 
«  shoot  of  a  horse-chesnut  in  autumn  or  in  the  early  spring.  The 
rudiments  of  the  seven  separate  ribs  of  the  late  parent-leaf,  and  the 
central  pith  of  the  bud  in  its  bosom,  are  seen  to  arise  or  terminate  near 
the  pith  of  the  parent  shoot,  where  the  6mbryon  plumula  is  probably 
secreted  by  a  gland  at  the  bpttorp  of  the  parent  leaf-stalk,  finds  there  its 
jfirst  f%ception  and,nourishment,  and  is  gradually  protruded  and  eloa- 
gated  by  the  pith,  which  exists  in  its  centre,  as  the  bud  proceeds,  and 
thus  constitutes  the  ascending  caudex  or  uterus  of  the  new  bud; 
which  is  resembled  by  the  wires  of  strawberries  and  other  creeping 
vegetables;  whereas  the  descending  caudexes  of  the  new  buds  which 
form  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  trees  are  secreted  from  the  various 
parts  of  the  old  bark  in  their  vicinity  5  all  which  probably  occUr  at  the 
same  time  by  sympathy.  . 

•  *  The  pith  thus  appears  to  be  the  first  or  most  essential  rudiments 
of  the  new  plant,  like,  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  medulla  oblongata* 
which  is  the  first  visible  part  of  the  figure  I  believe  of  every  animal 
fetus,  from  the  tadpole  to  mankind.  ..-.,..' 

*  In  those  plants  which  have  hollow  stepasj  this  central  cavity^ 
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though  not  filled  with  the  pith  or  medalla,  appears  to  t.e  lined  with 
it;  as  in  picris  and  tragopogon;  in  the  former  the  stem  is  not  only 
lined  with  the  pith,  but  wherever  a  new  bud  is  generated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascending  stem,  or  in  the  bosom  pf  a  leaf,  a  inembrandu$ 
diaphragm  divides  the  cavity,  and  is  covered  y/ith  this  medullary 
substance,  >vhich  division  thus  distinguisj^es  one  bud  from  another  ; 
.  and  in  slicing  away  the  part  of  the  stem  cf  tragopogon,  where  the 
new  lateral  bud  adheres,  the  medulla  or  pith  in  the  centre  of  thebud 
is  seen  to  commence  near  that  membrane  which  lines  the  stem,  and  to 
pass  through  the  circle  of  arterial,  venal,  and  absorbent  vessels,  which 
constitute  the  ascending  caudex,  or  utei'us,  of  the  new  bud,  while  the 
descending  caudex  of  it  is  secreted  from  the  various  parts  of  the  older 
bark  in  its  vicinity* 

*  Something  siniilar  to  this  mod?  of  the  production  of  the  buds  of 
trees  had  not  escaped  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bradley,  who  asserts,  •*  that 
buds  have  their  first  rise  in  the  pith  5  they  are  there  Framed,  and  fur- 
nished with  every  part  of  vegetation,  and  forced  forwards  to  meet  the 
air  through  the  tender  bark,  and  would  drop  on  the  ground,  if  they 
were  not  restrained  by  vessels,  which  serve  as  roots  to^  nourish  them,; 
and  thus  as  a  seed  takes  root  in  the  earth,  a  bud  takes  root  in  the 
tree;- but  with  this  difference,  that  the  seed  has  lobes  to  supply  it 
with  nourishment,  till  it  can  select  juices  from  the  earth  5  but  the  bud 
has  no  occasion  for  lobes,  because  it  takes  root  immediately  in  the 
body  of  the  tree,  where  the  proper  juices  are  already  prepared  for  it.** 
Discourses  on  Growth  of  Plants,  1727,  p- 57.'     .?•  IJJ. 

••      '  "    '"  .'"..,     ^  " 

The  following  explanation,  though  itscarcely  reaches  farenough, 
since  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  a  more  perfect  process 
shpuld  not  be  rather  the  efect  of  luxuriant,  health  and  yigoiir 

.than  the  less  perfect  one,  jsy  however^  valuable.     The  fact .Js 
certain,  and  every  mean  of  weakening  the  vigour  of  a  plant  ,pr  * 
sped  inclines  it  to  bear  fruit.     Keeping  melon  seeds  in- a  warni 

f  place,  even  carrying  diem  in  the  pocket,  wiil  e^chaust  the  vege- 
table nutriment. sufficiently  in  one  twelvemonth,  though  it  will 
require  otherwise  many  years'  preservajtion  in  aconimon  drawer 
to  produce  the  same  effect.  -  Is  it  t^iat  nature,  when  debilitated, 
hastens  to  continue  the  species,  like  consumptive  parents,  yrho^e 
progeny  succeed  with  greater  rapidity  than  those  of  healthy 

.  ones?    i 

*  In  the  axilla  of  each  leaf  is  generally  produced  abt)ut  midsummer 
either  a  new  kaf-bud  or  a  flower-bud;  if  it  be  a  leaf-bud,  it  beconies 
a  branch  the  next  year,  producing  manyipther  leaves,  and  many  othet 
buds ;  if  it  be  a  flower-bud,  the  growth  ceases,  terminating  in  the 

.  seed.  During  the  "^greater  vigour  of  the  plant  the  leaf-buds  are  solely 
pr  principally  produced,  as  invoung  healthy  trees  ;*  but  when  the  - 
vessels  of  the  bark  are  become  further  elongated,  as  the  plant  grpws 
taller,  the  nutritive  juices  are  less  copiously  supplied,  or  the  buds  ai'e 
become  more  mature,  and  thjp  production  of  flower-buds  succeeds,  as 
in  Mr.  Walker's -experiments  the  sap  of  the  birch-tree  in  the  spring 
CkiT.  Rev.- Vol.  XXXI.  ifef^r^;&,i8oi.  ^     Y  "^ 
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was  two  or  three  w?cks  later  in  ascending  to  the  tbp  of  a  high  tree 
than  to  the  lower  branches.     Edinb.  Transact,  vol.  i;^ 

•  *  Hencie  it  happens,  that  tiH!' grafts  frojn  strong  seedling  apple- 
trees  do  not  bear  fruit  till  they  are  twelve  or  twenty  ycar]^  old ;  while 
the  grafts  from  old  weak  trees  will  bfear  copiously  in  two  or  three 
yearsj  and  hence  very  vigorous  trees,  as  pears,  produce  fruit  only  at 
their  extreiiiitica ;;  but  if  you  decorticate  about  an  inch  of  a  branch 
of  a  vigorous  pear-tree,  and  thus  weaken  it,  that  branch  will  flower, 
and  bear  fruit  at  every  bud  like*  trees  of  less  Srigour. 

*  It  should  be  hcT;e  observed,  thiit  the  words  strength  and  wedcness^ 
when  applied  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  are  in  reality  metaphorical 
terms,  or  express  tjie  effect  or  consequence^  of  their  producing  leaf- 
-Imds  or  flower-buds,  rather  than  ihc  cause  of  it ;.  whereas  it  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  long  caudexes  of  the  new-budfe,  which  form  the 
new  filaments  of  bark,  can  be  generated,  which  increases  the  num- 
ber  of  leaf-buds,  and  gives  the  tree  a  Juxuriaht  or  vigorous  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  d[ifiiculty  of  generating  these  new  caudexes  which  in* 
creases  the  flowcr-buda,  and  thus  gives  a  Icsa  vigorous  appearance  to 
the  tree. 

_  *  The^  generation  of., buds  seems  to  require  a  less  perfect  apparatus 
than  tiie  generation  of  seeds  ^  as  that  of  buds  always  precedes  that*  of 
"seeds,  ooth  in  trees  and  herbs;  and  because  the  caterpillar  is  converted 
into  a  butterfly  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seminal  propagation ;.  whereas 
the  polypus  can  only  propagate  laterally,  or  by  buds.  Hence  the  , 
a^e  of  the  plant  is  another  necessary  circumstance  to  the  production 
«f  flowers,^  fruit,  afid  seeds,  as  appears  in  tulips  and  hyacinths,  a» 
well  ^  in  apple-trees  and  pear-trees.'     p.  i^6» 

"Wo  cannot  stay  to  notice  every  interesting  passage  in  this  Very 

cn&s5iaining  sfection,  but  must  hasten  to  the  tenth j  '  on  the  food 

'  trf* |Bants.*  ■■  '    '     > 

TThe  subj^t  of  manures  has  np^een  properly  understood- 

There  is  only  one  point,  we  have  Ipng/  since  observed,  in  ;which 

'  the  various  kinds  of  manure  seem  to  unite,  and  that  is  in  contain- 

'irig  carbon.      Water  is  certainly,  in  a  great  degree,  tlie  food  of 

>  -plants;  but  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  alone  suffin 

■  cient  for  any  considerable  expansion  of  the  vegetable :  even  the 

*  noted  experiment  of  Van  Helmont  does  not  allow  of  such  a  con*- 
elusion. '  We  knowuthat,  in  all  organised  beings,  growth  con- 
<dsts  merely  in  exp^sion  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  in- 
organic matter;  and,  in  animals^  the  distinguishing  prirvciple^ 
azdtCj  is  collected  from-  the  air  and  the  food.  In  vegcti^bles,  the 
water  airprds  the  hydrogen. and  oxygen.  We  want  only,  for  the 
contents  of  every  vegetable  substance,  the  carbon.  This  substance 
water  often  contains,  and  more  certainly  Vegetable  mould;  but 
the  proportion  is  not  large  ;  and  a  supply  is  necessary,  which 

'  manures  dftord.  There  is  certainly  one-  other  consid<yratioa 
"  ^hich  we  have  hinted  ^t,  but  v/hich  has  not  yet  been  clearly  ex- 
•'  plaincijj  viz,  tlie  peculiur.Aroma,  the  distinguishing  oily.pViiicipl^ 
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ef  each  vegetable.  TTiough  we  know  the  component  parts  of 
the  oily  and  can  trace  them  from  the  water  and  carbon,  we  do 
iiot  know  either  the  peculiar  nature,  nor  the  souf ce  of  tfie  prin-» 
ciple,  which  gives  to  each  pknt  its  peculiar  properties.  The 
vegetable  itself  forms  this  distinguishing  principle,  by  a  process 
not  perhaps  very  dissimilar  from  fermentation,  x>r  by  a  creative 
poVer  which  every  distinct  living  being  possesses.  We  know 
that  its  production  iS  Connected  with  light ;  for  to  deprive  the 
plant  of  light  is  to  deprive  it  of  its  peculiar  taste  and  smell. 
Supposing  light  a  body,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  aroma,  we  must 
stifl  have  recourse  to  a  power  in  the  vegetable  itself,  by  which  it  ' 
is  kept  distinct  in  each.  We  have  used  me  terms  essential  oil  and 
aroma  as  synonymous,  not  perhaps  with  the  strictest  accuracy, 
but  with  sufficient  precision  for  this  general  disquiMtion.  *  Their 
distinction  must  form  another  step  in  the  ix^quiry,  for  whicl^  wc 
are  not  prepared. 

Dr.  Darwin  does  not  depart,  greatly  from  tliese  outlines.  He 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  the 
<:hyle  a  milky  or  a  saccharine  fluid  j  and,  in  his  account  of  airs, 
find  their  influence,  we  suspect  that  too  great  power  is  attributed 
to  oxygen,  as  promoting  vegetation,  when  the  plant  is  confined 
to  oi^ygenous  gas.  What  is  apparently  thrown  off  as^an  cxcre- 
mentitious  fluid  from  the  vegetable  will  not  probably  promote  its 

Sowth.  The  experiments  quoted  are  apparently  decisive;  but. 
ose  acquainted  with  the  opposite  results  of  the  experiments  of 
Sennebier,  Ingeuhouz,  Spallanzani,  and  others  on  this  subject, 
wlU  receive  them  with  caution.  That  oxygen  contains  light,  as 
an  ingredient,  is  a  supposition  wholly  unsupported  by  experience. 
The  effects  of  water  and  carbon,  as  manures,  are  next  noticed, 
and  explained  with  great  propriety  and  precision.  Phosphorus 
is  an  ingredient  in  vegetables  j  and  its  source,  according  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  is  lime-stone.  Lime-stone  certainly  becomes  phosphoric 
by  heating;  but,  when  naturally  so,  we  do  not  know  its  efiects 
in  vegetation,  and  have  reason  to  thintit  has  no  influence-  That 
the  phosphorism  of  lime  arises  from  its  having  been  the  shells 
of  marine  animals  we  can  scarcely  admit,  since  Mr.  Kirwan  has 
so  cfearly  shown  that  this  origin  is  highly  improbable,  except  in 
a  very  limited  sphere. 

The  advantages  of  lime  are  well  detailed,  excepting  as  to  its  < 
supposed  power  of  conveying  phosphorus  to  the  vegetaWe,  which 
would  possibly  be,  even  then,  but  useless.  That  it  will  contri- 
bute to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  is  doubtful,  and  not,  in  our 
opinion,^  very  probable.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  left 
after  burning  a  vegetable  is  very  trifling;  and,  though  we-have 
now  reason  to  suppose  the  basis  of.  the  alkali  is  lime,  yet  this 
^dds  But  littlV  more.  .  :     \ 

Theproperriesof  clay,  as  a  manure,  are  described  with  great 
precijion;  and  many  minute  circumstances  not  generally  known 
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are  adSect.  The  circumstances  of  clay  decomposing  se^^aTc^ 
and,  ivhen  slightly  burnt,  of  attracting  nitre  or  its  acid  from  the 
air,  deserve  particular  notice,  and  in  part  expliain  the  advantage 
of  this  singular  substance  as  a  manure. .  The  metallic  oxyds  are 
also  fec6mmended>  at  least  by  way  of  trial.  While  we  distrust 
Ith'e  virtiies  of  oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  vegetation, 
Ve  distrust  still  more  so  those  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  even  wene 
there  not  decisive  experiments  of  their  injVriotis  tendency  re- 
corded in  tlie  annals  of  ehemistry.  Opposite  facts  also  merit 
attention.  Strong  ted  loam  certainly  contains  iron;  yet  it  may 
•l>e  doubted  whether  its  strong  vegetative  power  is  increased  by 
^at  addition,  since  its  component'  parts  of  clay,  sand,  ^nd  cai-* 
careous  earth,  are  exactly  in  the  bf  st  proportions.  Lands  where 
tron  abounds  are,  on  the  contrary,  generally  barren.  The  grounds 
tn  the '  neighbourhood  df  manganese  are  .certainly  not  productive^ 
and  the  neighbouring  fields  on  which  the  refuse  powder  has 'been 
.  accidentally  scattered  show  no  peculiar  marks  of  fertility.  If  the 
loose  black  moor-land  owe  any  part  of  its  colour  to  manganese, 
•it  will  be  a  decisive  evidence  against  this  oxyd  as  a  manure;  and 
the  present  questi9n  is  of  more  importance,  since  maifgahcse 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  holds  it  less  tena^ 
ciousiy  than  any  other  metallic  calx.  From  the  eighth  para-' 
^graph  of  this'sectioh,  entitled  *  Manures  by  spontaneous  decom- 
^position,'  we  shall  select  some  singular^  and  curious  facts.^  Ii^-. 
deed  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  deserves  much  attention.    - 

*  Iirthe  stomachs  of  animals  a  saccharine  projcess  precedes  the 
vinous  fermentation  J  which  last  only  occurs  when  the  animal  po^ver 
of  digestion  or  absorption  is  for  a  time  suspended.  A  similar  process 
occurs  in  the  germination  of  vegetable  roots,  whereby  meal  is  con- 
verted intp  sugar,  as  in  the  malt-house  ;  and  in  the  gradual  ripening 
of  apples  and  pears,  aiPter  they  are  plucked  from  tne  tree ;  but  all 
these  may  be  said  to  be  still  alive  \  and  this  change  pf  meal  or  ^f. mu- 
cilage into  sugar  may  thus  be  esteemed  a  vegetable  rather  than  a  che- 
mical process. 

«  The  art  of  cookery,  by  exposing  vegetable  and  animal  substances 
to  heat,  has  contributed  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  food  of  mai;i- 
^.I^ind  by  converting  the  acerb  -juices  of  some  fruits  into  sugar,  as  in 
^  the^baking  of  unripe  pears  and  the  bruising  of  unripe  apples ;  ip  both 
which  situations  the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed,  and  the.  con- 
version of  the  harsh  juice  iato  a  sweet  one  miist  be  perfofmed  by  a: 
chemical  process  5  and  not  by  a  vegetable  one  only,  as  the  germina- 
tion of  barley  in  making  malt  has  geucraliy  been  supposed. 

«  Some  large  round  austere  pears  were  yesterday ^^  November  20, 
shewn  nje  after  having  been  nine  hours  in  the  oveii  behind  a  kitchen 
fire  covered  some  inches  with  water  in  a  steam-pot.  On  tasting  them 
they  were  sweet,  and  soft,Tand  appeared  to  hav^  had  at  least  thp  heat 
of  boiling  water.  They  v^re  replaced 'in  the  oven,  .and  kept  in  it 
twelve  hours  longer,  and  then  became  nearly  as  sweet  as  syrup  or 
Uc^acle;  which  might  in  part  |iave  been  occasioned  by  tfa£  evapoca- 
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tt^iX  erf  half  th^'wat^ir.'  fjrohv  this  curious  circuipstance  there  seems 
reason  to  conclude,  that  in  a  degree  of  he^t  about  that  of  boiling/ 
water  the  saccharine  grocers  ipajr  succeed ;  and  at  the  same  tim§  that 
the'  process  of  fermentation  may  be  prevented  from  existing ;  whfch 
I  hope  may  induce  some  chemical  philosopher  to  investigate  by  t%-* 
periitients  this  curious  and  important  subject,  • 
.  '  *  Bomt  circumstances,  which  seem  to  injure  the  life  of  sever^J! 
i5euits,  seem  to  fonvard  the  saccharine  process  o£  their  juices,  Thtts* 
if  sonift  Itind?  qi  pear$  are  gathered  a  week  before  they  would  ripei:i. 
on  th^trce,  and  are  laid  on  a  K)eap  and  covered,  their  juice  becomeih 
sweet  many  days  sooner..  The  taking  off  a  circular  piece  ol  thebari^ 
from  A  branch  of  a  pear-tyee  cai^ses  the  fruit  of  that  branch  to  ripen' 
sooner  by  a  fortnight,  as  I  have  more  than  once  observed.  TK^ 
wound^  ipade  in  apples  by  insects  occasion  those  j^pples  to  rip6tir 
sooner ;  caprification,  or  the  piercing  of  figs,  in  the  island  pf  Malta. 
is  said  to  ripen. them  sooner;  and  I  am  weH-ihfbrmed,  that  whetf 
bunches  ti  grapes  in  this  country  have  acquired  their  expected  si2l^ 
t-hat  if  the  stalk  of  ea^h'bunfch  be  cut  half  throo^h^  they  will'soon^ir 
ripen.  •     "  '  .'         •  ,  ^ 

^  The  germinating  badey.  in  the  malt-house  1  believe  acquires  nof 
half  itsjii^yeetness  t3l  tjie  life  of  the  seed  is  destroyed;  and  the  sac-* 
charine  prpifiess  then  continued  or  advanced  by,  the  heat  in.  drying  i|tj 
th^xugh  I  have  lately  been  informed  th?ii  some  grains  of  malt  wiU  ve^f^ 
getate* after  having,  beep  dried  in  the  usual  jnanner,  which  however 
may  have .  b^^n  oiving  to  their  not  having  been  previously  suffereia 
perfectly  to  germinate.  'n>us  iii  animal  digestion  the  Sugar  produ- 
ced in.  the  sto/nach  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  as  fast  a^  it  is  made ;, 
otherwise  it  ferments  And  produces  flatulency.;  so  in  the  germin^ion 
of  barley  in  the  malt-house,  so  long  as  the  new  plant  lives,  the  sugai* 
I  suppose  is  absorbed  as  fast  as' it  is  made  j  but  that  whi«h  we  use  ill 
making  beer  is  the  sugar  produced  by  a  chemical  process  after  tlic 
dieath  of  the  young  plant,  or  which  is  made  more  expeditioudy  than 
the  plant  can  absorb  it, 

*  It  is  probably  this  saccharine  process  which  obtains  in  new.hayr 
stacks  too  hastily  ;,and  which,  by  immediately  running  into,  fermen- 
tation, produces  so  much  heat  as  to  ^et  them  on  fire.  The  greater 
part  pf  the  grain,  or  seeds,  or  roots,  used  in,  the  distilleries,  as  wheat^ 
canary,  seed,  potatoes,  are  not  I  believe  previously  subjected  to  ger* 
mination  J  but  are  in  part,  by  a  chemical  process,  converted  into  sugar, 
and  immediately  subjected  to  vinous  fermentation.  And  it  is  prAf- 
ble,  a  process  may  sometime  be  discovered  of  producing  sugar  froni 
starch  or  meal ;  and  of  separating  it  from  them  for  dbniestic  pu^ 
poses  by  alcohol ;  which  dissolves  sug^r  but  not  muciiage ; .  or  ^y 
other  means,        .  ^  '        ».   -   ' 

*  This  then  may  be  termed  the  saccharine  fertnentaliop,  and  iriay 
^exist,  I  suppose,  beneath^  or  upon  the  earth  in  the  beginning  of.  some 
spontaneous  vegetable  decompositions,  previous  to  the  vjnpus  fermen- 
iation ;  and  may  supply  thus  a  very  nutfitive  material  tp  yegetar 
iion,  similar  to  that  which  the,  embryon  plants  in  the  seeds  o^mariy 
fruit-trees  acquire  from  their  fruits;  and  to. that,  which  the  em- 
bryons  in  many  farinacecJus  seeds  acquire   from  the  spontaueovts 
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change  of  the  meal  in  their  cotyledons ;  thotigh  perhaps  in  leas  quan- 
tity and  purity.*     p.  229. 

What  relates  to  *  manures  by  chemical  decomposition'  appears 
to  us y more  ingenious  than  solid;  but  there  are  some  judicious, 
remarks  on  neglected  alimentary  substances,  useful  in  times  of 
scarcity.  *  Manures  by  insect  decomposition'  are  also  pointed  out 
wjth  great  ingenuity;  but  the  remarks  most  valuable  in  practice 
are  those  '  on  the  preservation  and  application  of  manures.' 
These  arc  in  every  respect  excellent,  if  we  except  a  little  of  the 
formet  fancy  of  vegetables  being  of  animal  nature,  and  the  ad-^ 
vantage  of  finding  mailures  which  can  be  easily  digested  in  their 
Stomachs. 

The  eleventh  section,  *  on  the  draining  and  watering  lands/  is 
full  of  jremarks  truly  ingenious,  and  adapted  to  practice.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  springs,  and  their  management,  whether  to  be.  cm- 
ployed  as  useful,  or  diverted  as  injurious,  is  well  explained. 
The  advantages  of  flooding  land,  though  suflTiciently  known, 
have  not,  we  believe,  been  so  clearly  and  philosophically  de- 
scribed.—An  improved  form  of  Hiero*s  fountain,  and  plates  of 
'an  horizontal  wind-mill  and  a  centrifugal  pump,  are  annexcd.^- 
Perhaps  we  may  observe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  Elden  Hole  having  ever  been  the  shaft  of  a  volcano;  nor 
should  we  have  ^topped  to  make  this  observation,  but  to  correct 
a  kind  of  volcanic  mania  M(hich  has  too  much  prevailed. 

The  twelfth  section  is  *  on  the  aeration  and  pulverisation  of 
soil;'  but  in  this,  though  we  find  much  to  praise,  we  find  many 
thing's  to  which  we  cannot  give  a  very  ready  assent.  When  oxygen 
unites  with  carbon,  for  instance,  heat  is  thrown  out ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  hence  that  we  should  sow  and  set  immediately 
after  the  plough  and  spade :  for  supposing  the  carbon  to  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  considering  its  other  affinities,  is 
not  very  probable,  some  ,time  may  be  required  to  warm  the 
earth.  Practice  does  not,  however,  support  the  necessity  of 
'this  immediate  succession,  though  it  is  seldom  long  delayed  on 
other  accounts.  Fallowing  rich  soils  is  injurious,  we  think,  for 
a  reason  somewhat  diiFcrent  from  that  assigned  by  our  author : 
it  is  because  they  may  be  rendered  too  luxuriant;  as,vin  the  flat 
grounds  not  far  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Partett,,  dihig  is  re- 
jected,  because  th«  wheat,  in  consequence  of  too  great  luxuriance, 
does  not  shoot,  and  the  grass  fails  from  its  richness.  Vario\jj 
other  circumstances  may  be  also  adduced,  if  necessary,  to  ex- 
plain the  fact,  which  has  not  been  stated  with  all  its  bearings. 
Turnips  do  not  impoverish  ground  for  many  reasons:  when 
sheep  are  fed  on  it,  the  remai^s  of  the  turnips  and  the  dung  of 
the  sheep  are  useful  as  manures :  when  turnips  are  drawn,  their 
fibrous  roots  greatly  loosen  ^  too  tenacious  soil  j  butii^  above  alhj 
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,in  tjonscqne.nce  of  their  luxuriant  growth  and  the  shade  afforded 
by  their  leaves,  they  destroy  very  effectually  every  kind  of  weed," 
and  indeed  are  often  planted  with  success  in  ground  that  has 
long  lain  waste  for  this  purpose.  The  remarks  on  TuU's  Drill 
Husbandry  are  truly  judicious. — Horse-hoeing  is  preferred  to 
hand-hoeing,  and  an  improved  drill  machine  is  described,  which 
deserves  attention* — ^The  advantages  of  transplanting  wheat  are, 
we  suspect,  too  much  exaggerated. 

The  thirteenth  section  is'  *  on  light,  heat,  and  electricity.'  Dx. 
Darwin  admits  the  distinction  between  light  and  heat^  and  vet 
supposes  light  to  be  an  ingredient  in  oxygen.  He  allows  that 
,  fight  sepa"rates^  heat,  which  we  think  is  inconsistent  with  their 
union  in  oxygenous  gas ;  and  wherever  light  is  separated  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  v^ith  carbon  or  any  other  bbdy,  the  light  is  more 
probably  derived  from  the  lattei^  than  from  the  oxygen.  We  shall 
select  one  passage,  as  it  relates  to  a  former  observation  respecting  , 
the  influence  of  oxygen  on  vegetation.  We  insert  it  to  show 
Xhe  weakness  of  the  argument, ,  since  azote  is  insoluble,  we  bew 
lieve,  in  cold  water,  and  hydrogen  with  difficulty  soluble  alone* 

^  It  may  be  added  in  this  place,  that  there  may  also  be  a  fallacy 
in  the  supposed  results  of  those  experiments,  where  plants  have  been 
confined  in  hydrogen  or  axote  mixed-with  atmospheric  air ;  and  have 
.been  believed  to  have  vegetated  more  vigorously,  and  to  have  me- 
liorated the  air.  In  these  experiments  I  suspect  that  the  impure 
part  of  the  air  was  attracted  by  the  water,  and  taken  up  by  the  ab-» 
sorbent«  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  from  the  water,  rather  than  by  the 
absorbents  of  .their  leave;  or  stems  in  the  air;  and  that  the  meliora^ 
tion  of  the  air  was  occasioned,  as  above  described,  by  the  action  of 
the  light  on, the  water  perspired  from  the  surface  jof  the  plant,  or  libcf 
rated  by  its  poiSits  from  the  jwater,  with  which  part  of  it  was  coverr^ 
cd.  This  is  rendered  more  probable,  because  plants  and  seeds  in  the 
experiments  of  others  ceased  to  vegetate  in  those. gasses,  which  were 
totally  deprived  of  oxygen,  as  in  M.  Scheele's  cxperimeBts  on  th^ 
jgrowth  of  seeds*'     p.  302.      ^  »  ^ 

The  effects  of  heat  are  well  described,  and  particnlariy  those 
of  snow,  though  we  would  exclude  all  the  influence  6f  its  oxy- 
gen, which  has  not  been  showr^  to  exist  in  snow,  at  least  in  any 
^eat  extent.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
human  body,  which  Dr.  Darwin  hints  at,  we  may  take  this  op*,' 
portunity  or  making  one  remark.  It  has  been  observed  that  long 
*  ^nd  continued  cold  renders  the  seasons  .unhealthy.  This  general 
proposition  mast  be  admitted,  with  some  limitations.  In  cold 
eeasons  more  people  die — at  firsf,  from  tlie  cold  destroying  an  ir* 
Titabilit;y  previously  diminished  by  old  age  and  other  disorders — 
afterwards,  when  the  frost  ceases,  from  the  sudden  relaxation. 
This  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  bills  of  mortality  j  but,  in 
-general,  winter's  .cold  is  not  unhealthy:  there  is.  on  the  wholes 
jless  quantum  of  disease,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed  j  there 
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arc  fewer  people  skk,  and  common  diseases  are  in  general  le^ 
dangerous.  Electricity,  Dr.  Darwin  supposes,  contributes  to 
vegetati9n,  whether  it  be  vitreous  or  resinous;  and  perhaps  with 
reason,  though  opposing  experihients  may  be  still  adduced.  Our 
author  thinks  these  electric  matters  are  two  ftuids  strongly  at- 
tracting each  other,. not  one  fluid  in  excess  and  the  other  in 
defect. 

.  This  second  part  concludes  with  the  diseases  of  plants,  a  sub- 
jjcct  scarcely  yet  investigated  with  philosophical  discrimination. 
"What,  however,  may  be  considered  as  still  more  wanting,  is  i 
treatise  on  the  hygiene  of  vegetables,  the  means  of  preserving 
their  health,  which  has  been  little  attended  to  till  within  these. 
few  years.  Let  us,  however,  follow  our  author.  The  diseases 
pf  plants  noticed  are  those  from  internal  causes,  from  the  exter- 
nal elements,  from  insects  and  vermin.  The  first  class  is  ex- 
amined at  length,  and  very  satisfactorily;  to  this  examination  are 
added  the  most  successful  means  of  prevention  or  relief.  In  the 
first  class  of  disease's  Dr.  Darwin  dexterously  escapes  from  the 
consideration  of  diseases  from  the  sensibility,  *  voluntarity,'  and 
associated  motions  of  vegetables,  confining  himself  to  those  of 
their  irritability.  We  are  surprised  that  he  overlooked  the 
erotomania  of  vegetables:  we  think  at  least  he  might  have  found 
the  nostalgia.  Plants  are,  however,  certainly  diseased  from  accu- 
mulated and  exhausted  irritability,  like  animals ;  but  Dr.  Gnr- 
tanner's  system  of  these  arising  from  excess  or  defect  of  oxygen 
has  been  long  since  exploded,  and  should  not  have  found  its  way 
into  a  work  so  respectable  as  this  before  us.  Other  diseases  arej 
the  mildew  arid  the  rust,  on  the  leaves  and  branches^  the  spur 
and  the  smut  in  the  seed.  The  twa  former  are  fungi,  from 
dampness  and  Want  of  ventilation;  the  spur,  froni  the  impregna- 
tion of  an  insect;  and  the  smut,  a  decay  of  the  seed  in  conse- 
quence of  its  want  of  impregnation  by  the  male  farina.  In  this 
'  last  opinion  Dr.  Darwin  follows  an  ingenious  author  in  the  Bath 
Transactions,  formerly  noticed  ait  some  length,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  Spallanzani.  Other  diseases,  less  generally  noticed,  are 
the  canker  (gangrene) ;  honey-dew,  which  our  author  attributes 
to  a  retrograde  motion  of  the  sap,  and  strangely  compares  it  to . 
the  diabetes  mellitus^  or  the  morbus  sudatorius  of  the  Jast 
century,  but  which  is  certainly  the  efi^ect  of  injury  from  an  \n- 
fiect,  or  the  nidus  of  one;  exiidatio  miliaris,  a  mucilaginous 
exudation  in  consequence  of  too  much  heat  and  a  neglect  of 
-ventilation  in  hot-houses;  fluxus  umbilicalis,  or  sap-flow;  and 
secretio  gummosa,  an  <?xudation  of  gum  cominonly  observed  in 
the  cherry-tree,  r  Diseases  from  external  elements  are  well  ex- 
plained,, but  offer  nothing  very  peculiarly  interesting.  ,  The  use 
of  common  salt  is  suspicious.  As  a  stimulus  only.  Dr.  X)arwin 
think^  it  may  be  injurious,  by  exhausting  irritabilityjpr  by  hasten- 
ing the  plant  forw^ard  with  a  j>remature  luxuriance  of  leaves  and 
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.  stalk  to  tlie  injury  of  the  flower  of  fruit.  .  The  different  facts  oft 
.  tJiis  subject  are  hot  well  established.  As  clay  will  cieqompos^ 
it,  may  not  the  same  earth  decompose  its  alkaii  also  ?  or  may  not 
this  effect  be  produced  by  other  agents  ?  In  this  way  it  niighf  be' 
useful  as  a  manure  j  Ijut  we  know  not  that  .it  acts  on  the  plant  as; 
a  stimulus.  The  proportion  must  be  always  small,-  or  it  will  de^ 
stroy  the  crop  it  was  designed  to  assist.  .      . 

<  After  a  tiiile  I  suspect  ve^tables  will  always  be  liable  to  disease 
from  this  stirtiulating  innutritive  inaterial ;  arid  that  though  it  may 
increase  the  early  growth  of  the  plant,  it  will  injure  itfi  floweriag  or 
seed-bearing ;  and  that  hence,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  it  should.be  a  little 
tbefore  the  time  that  the  plant  would,  acquire  that  part  of  its  gfowthr 
which  is  wanted.  Thus  if  the  herb  or  young  stem  only  be  wanted, 
as  in  spinage,  mercury,  asparagus,  apply  saltxarly  ;  if  the  flower  be* 
-  wanted,  as  in  brocoli  and  artichoke,  or  in  tulip  or  hyacinth,  moisteti 
them  with  a  slight  solution  of  salt,  when  the  flower-bud  is  formed^ 
When  the  fruit  or  seed  is  wanted,  as  in  melons  or  cutfumbers,  'or 
peas  and  beans,  apply  the  solution  of  salt  still  later,  ahd  at  ail  times 
with  rather  a  parsimonious  hand.  . 

f  Similar  to  this,  where  animals  diseased  t^ith  stiperaburidaricy  of  fat 
are  required,  it  is  customary,  I  am  told,  to  feed  poultry  for  the  Lon- 
don markets  by  mixing  gin  and  even  opium  with  their  food,  and  to 
keep  them  in  the  dark ;  but  they  must  be  killed  as  soon  as  thcii-  cor- 
pulency is  formed,  or  they  soon  become  weak  and  emaciated,  like 
human  drunkards;  And  in  some  countries,  as.  in  lianguedoc  VX 
France^  the  livers  of  geese  and  ducks  are  required  to  be  enlarged  and 
diseased,  as  they  are  reckoned  a  dainty  by  modem  epicures,  as  well 
as  by  the  ancient  ones,  who  speak  of  the  tumidum  jecur  anseris;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  animals  are  kept  in  the  dark,  and  crammfed  tvith 
more  than  their  natural  quantity  of  nutriment ;  but  are  said  to  be- 
come lean,  and  to  die,  if  not  killed  as  soon  as  this  disease  is  pro* 
Suced.'^  p.  337. 

The  diseases  arising  from  insects  are  numerous  and  highly 
dangerous.  '  It  is  with  a  design  of  avoiding  these  that  we  re- 
commended changing  the  seasons  of  vegetables  in  our  review  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  ISociety  of  Arts  and  Commerce.  Thus, 
if  the  early  leaves  of  a  rose-tr^e  be  carefully  removed,  the  plant 
will  flower  in  autumn,  and  not  be  covered  with  insects..  A 
strong  early  potatoe  is  seldom  aflFected  with  the  curl..  The  very 
great  enemy  of  the  vegetable  world,  particularly  of  the  gardens 
and  hot-houses,  is  the  aphis,  an  insect  with  difficulty  destroyed. 
Lim€-\;vrater,  with  fixed  alkali,  in  tha  proportion  of  three  parts  of 
recently  calcined  lime  to  two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
alkali,  will  kill  many  Worms  and  insects,  without  injuring^ 
in  a  great  degree,  the  foliage.  Various  other  plans  are  recom- 
mehded,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  succeed  in  destroying  the 
aphis.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  some 
plants  which  the  insect  does  not  attack  may  succeed;  but  this 
plan  has  ilot  been  suiBciently  tried.    To  attack  the  apliis  by  the 
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extensive  propagjvtion  of  his  own  natural  enemy,,  as  in  the  (oU 
lowing  passage,  should  not,  we  think,  be  tried  before  we  are  cer* 
tain  that  this  ally  may  not  be  almost  as  injurious  to  Ac  plants  as 
himself.  ^       /  -^ 

*  The  most  ingenious  manner  of  destroying  the  aphis  would  b^ 
elFetted  by  the  propagation  of  its  greatest  enemy,  the  larva  of  the 
aphidivorous  fly;  of  which  I  have  given  a  print,  and  which  is  said  by 
Reajumer,  torn.  iii.  mem.  9.  to  deposit  its  eggs,  where  the  aphis 
abounds  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  produced,  they  devour 
hundreds  around  them  with  the  necessity  of  no  other  movements  but 
by  turning  to  the  right  or  left,  arresting  the  aphis  and  sucking,  its 
juices.  If  these  eggs  <;ould  be  collected  and  carefully  preserved  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  properly  disposed  on  nectarine  and  peach-trees  in 
the  early  springs  or  protected  frpm  injury  in  hot-houses,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  plague  of  the  aphis  might  be  counteracte4  by  the  natu- 
ral means  of  devouring  one  insect  by  another,  as  the  serpent  of  Moses 
devoured  thpse  of  the  magicians. 

*  Mr.  Horrocks  of  Derby  shewed  me  this  larva  of  the  aphidivorouf?' 
fly,  which  I  saw  devour  two  or  three  aphises ;  and  Mr..  Svranwick  of 
this  town,  at  my  request,  made  an  accurate  drawing  >both  of  the 
larva  and  fly,  which  he  kindly  favoured  me  with,  accompanied  with 
the  following  note :    ^ 

**  On  August  the  4th  ^.  Horrooks  obligingly  sent  me  an  aphi- 
divorous  larva  in  a  box  on  ^  leaf  of  a  plum-tree,  on  which  v^eire  a 
number  of  aphises ;  and  I  had  almost  immediately  the  pleasure  of" 
seeing'  it  eat  onc» 

**  The  method  of  taking  his  prey  is  thus :  he  is  like  the  sloth  in 
his  disposition,  for  he  does  not  ramble  about  while  he  has  food  aroimd 
him^  He  only  lifts  up  his  head,  and  strikes  it  down  again,  extending 
it  in  various  directions,  as  if  he  was  blind,  and  repeating  the  above  ac- 
tion* If  by  so  doing  he  happens  to.  feel  an  aphis,  he  immediately 
seizes  it  by  the  back,  lifts  it  up  and  poises  it  in  the  air,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent it  from  liberating  itself  by  its  sh-uggles  against  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  or  that  it  may  fall  more  easily  into  the  cavity, of  his  mouth.  In 
this  position  he  holds  it,  while  he  pierces  it,  and  sucks  the  juice  out 
of  the  body ;  which  having  done,  he  drops  the  skin,  licks  his  lips 
round  with  his  httle- black  tongue,  contracts  his  head,  and  drops  it 
down  ;  thus  resting  in  perfect  repose  for  some  time,  after  which  he 
repeats  the  same  actions.  But  if  he  is  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  he  sel- 
dom gives  himself  this  trouble,  but  waits  till  an  aphis  touches  him, 
when  he  immediately  turns  his  head  round,  and  with  fatal  certainty 
seizes  him,  poizing  him  as  before.'*     p.  356. 

Various  other  ingenious  remarks  respecting  the  depredations 
of  insects  are '  subjoined,  which  we  cannot  abridge,  and  which 
would  be  too  extensive  to  transcribe.    "^ 

The  last  class  of  diseases  (casualties  would  here'be  a  better 
word)  arise  from  vermin.  Those  chiefly  noticed  are  rats  and 
ndoles.  The  latter,  it  is  observed,  begin  their  work  soon  after 
sun-rise^  ox  before  it  can  have  had  time  to  warm  the  ^arth^^so 
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that  Dr.  Darwin  supposes  they  may  be  sensible  of  the  little" light  - 
vrhich  can  reach  them.  May  they  not,  however^  derive  their 
kno-^ledge  from  feeling,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  having 
began? — A  method  of  catching  moles,  successfully  practised  by 
an  able  artist,  is  subjoined. — ^The  third  part  is  on  agriculture 
-and  horticulture;  but  our  article' is  too  far  extended  to  engage 
iiv  a  new  inquiry.  We  shall  conclude  the  work  in  another, 
tiumben  %         ^ 

(To  be  continued.) 

■    .    '        '        ■  ■        }i  .  '  ■  '  I     ,1 

Art.  XI. — A  Practical  Inquiry  'into  disordered  Respiration;  distinm 

guishing  the  Species  of  Convulsive  Asthma^   their  Causes y  at^d  //*-- 

dications  of  Cure.     The  second  Edition^  corrected;  nvith  an  Ap^ 

pendix.    ByJRobertBree^M^D.    Zvo.  y.  Boards.    Rotlnsbns. 

1800.     , 

VVE  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  unlearn  doctrines  long 
associated  by  habit,  which  have  *  grown  with  our  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength.'  This  attempt  therefore  to  re- 
turn, in  at  least  one  inatanee,  to  the  huraoural  pathology,  wa. 
•cannot  but  rc<jeive  with  distrust,  probably  i^ith  a  little  dissatis-^ 
-factipn.  Aware,  however,  of  our  predilection  for  an  opposite 
opinion,  in  discussing  the  subject  before  us,  we  shall  keep  the  ^ 

strictest  watch  on  ourselves,  and  endeavour  to  give  the  author  and 
his  doctrine — ^in  fashionable,  pugilistic  language — *  fair  play.' 

We  must  be  allowed  to  commence  with  observing^  that,  in 
ouir  opinion.  Dr.  Brce's  system  is  untenable.  In  this  inquiry 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  convulsive  asthma,  the  only  spe- 

'  ^les  indeed  of  the  disease,  since  every  other  similar  disorder  is 
referable  to  dyspnoea.  ConvuWve  asthma  is  the  only  kind  of 
arihelatio  not  connected  with  any  other  train  of  maladies,  the  only 
^ecies  truly  distinguishable  from  catarrhus  suffocativus,  cynanche 
6triduia,  hydrothorax,  &;<?.;  and  the  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
disease  arise. from,  or  be  connected  with,  an  accumulation  of  a 
serous  fluid.  We  contend  that  no  such  caiise  exists  j  that  a 
pause  of  this  kind  is  neither  warranted  by  the  previous  appear- 
jinces,  the  symptoms,  nor  the  termination.  On  this  point  the 
^authority  of  modern  Galenists  we  cannot  admit,  as  the  idea  of 
an  excess  of  fluid  matter,  as  well  as  its  defect,  was  too  firmly 
rooted  in  their  minds  to  be  f of  a  moment  overlooked.  Their 
facts  we  shall  notice 5. but  must  previously  observe,  that  these 
are  the  consequences,  no>  the  cause,  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Bree*s  theory  is,  that  in  every  case  of  asthma  there  is  a 
fluid  matter  acCunmlated,  which  the  most  active  exertions  of"  ^ 
the  respiratory  organs,  during  the  paroxysm,  are  calculated  to 
■<»rercome, — »ahd:  that  tlie  termination  01  this  fit  depends  upon 
che  excretion  of  this  mjjtter.     What  are  the  propfs  ?    Previoui 
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to  the  fit  there  is  a  languor  in  th^  intestinal  canal,  and  symptoms' 
of  dyspepsia  ;  biit  these  precede  oriiex  diseases,  and  particularly 
gout :  they  are  symptoms  of  many  diftercnt  affections  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  &c.  but  in  no  instance  mark?  of  serous  accumu- 
,  latiqn.  Sup^oise  no  symptoms  of  this  kind  appear,  the  asthma- 
tic patient  is  still  affected  by  noxious  fumes,  the  retrocession  of 
a  slight  eruption,  or  the  repulsion  of  a 'gouty  swelling.  It  is* 
singular  that  none  of  these  causes  prove  most  remotely  an  accu-r 
mulation  of  fluids  in  tKe  lungs  or  any  morbid  fulness,  un- 
less geut  is  suqh,  -or  unless  a.  few  pustules,  whose  comhinedL 
fluid  would  not  fill  a  tea-spoon,  should  be  too  great  a  load  for 
vessels  which  in  twenty-four  hours  are  fcajable  of  evacuating 
a  pint.  What  are '  the  immediately  preceding  symptoms  ?— ' 
The  asthmatic  who  wakes  in  a  .  suffocation  is  oftoh  peculiarly 
cheerful  the  preceding  evening,  and  apparently  remarkably  welL 
Where  then  is  this  matter  v/hich  is  so  soon  to  overwhelm  the 
)>uknDnary  organs  ?  When  he  has  feelings  of  load  .and  incon- 
venience, these  are. not  in  the  Jungs,  but  Jn  the  bowels-^organ$ 
which  have  not  the  slightest  sympathetic  connection  with  the 
lungs.  "Vy  hen  the  fit  arrives,  the  respiratory  organs  greatly  la- 
bour ;  but  is  their  action  really  increased  ?  The  asthmatic  ha^ 
told  us  that  his  feelings  are  those  of  oppression  on  the  ch^st^ 
impeding  its  expansion  ^  and  the  very  slight  expansion  vhich 
is  obtained  requires  all  the  aid  of  the  assisting  muscles.  Dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  we  know,  is  produced  from  infarction  of 
the  bronchial  glands;  but  the  symptoms  attending  the  dise^ase 
from  this  cause  mark  it  distinctly  fr^am  asthma^  wheAer  the  in- 
farction be  inflammatory  or  serous*  There;  is'no'i^pparqntlos^d 
then  to  be  removed;  and.  if  there  were,  is  this  opptcssion  on  the 
breath  calculated  to  remove  it,  or  does  it  remove  a  load  of  any 
kind?  The  only  actions  we  know,  which  promote  excretion 
from  the  bronchial  vessels,  are  Vomiting"  ^nd  coughing.  Here 
neither  occurs  while,  in  every  instance  where, laborious  breath- 
ing arises  from  accimiulated  fluid,  the  oppression  is  a  svmptom. 
only.  This  laborious  breathing. our  author  calls,  we  tnink  in- 
correctly, increased  action :  it  is  strictly,  more  frequently,  re- 
peated action  from  the  insufficiency  of  each  respiration.  Is  the 
tremor  of  a  paralytic  arm  increased  action?  Is  the  laborious 
breaking  of  the  croup  increased  action  ?  Bui  let  iis  look  to  the  , 
termination.  In  peripneumony,  the  disease  is  relieved  by  a  re- 
gular and  continued  discharge  of  well-conqocted  matter;  in  ca- 
tarrhous  suffocations  the  relief  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
^nd  steady  discharge  of  a  proper  sputum ;  in  asthma  the  dis- 
charge is  thin,  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  aJid  of  very  short  du^- 
ration.  From  long  experience,  too,  we  haVe  good  reason  for 
asserting,  as  a  fact,  that  the  laborious  breathing  remits  previoi]| 
to  the  discharge.  Allowing,  however,  that  the  serum  were  the 
cause,  and  that  the  discharge  had  cured  the  asthma,  why  does 
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3l  §0  scqA  accumuhte  again  ?  Thp  asthmatic  breves  with, to- 
lerable freedom  during  the  day,  withovt  any  marks  of  the  dis- 
5Base  recurriiig;  yet  it  .pretty  certainly  returna  the  succeeding 
n^ht,  nor  wyi  every  means  of  expectoration  prevent  it  The 
great  fact,  however,  on  ^hich  Dr.  Bree  rests,  must  be  noticed— 
2ie  numerous  testimonies,  in  every  age,  of  a  serous  fluid  found 
in  the -lungs  of  those  who  die  of  asthmas.  Those,  howevet, 
^quai^ted  with  dissections  know  that  they  more  commonly  see 
Ae  effects  than  the  cause  of  the  disease  •,  nor  does  any  rational 
.jfethologist,  we  believe,  imagine  the  milky  exudation '  in  fatal 
cases  of  the  peritonitis  puerperarum  to  be  really  milk,  the 
newly-formed  membrane  in  croup  to  have  existed, as  a  previous 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  the  sputum  which  oppresses  the  lungs 
in  pcripneumony  to  have  occasioned,  by  accumulation,  the  in- 
flammation. 

As  Dr.  6ree  is  a  sufferer  from  asthma,  l^is  history  is  pecu- 
liarly accurate  5  yet  we  perceive  that  he  rather  describes  a  par- 
ticular cise— a  variety  of  the  disease,  and  not  the  species.  Tlic 
collection  from  alithors^of  ditferent  periods  is  remarkably  ex- 
tensive, and  though  designed  for  a  particular  purpose,  that  of 
assisting  his  own  theory,  is,  on  the  whole,  useful  and,  instruc- 
tive. 

While,'  however,  we  oppose  Dr.  Bree's  system,  we  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  supporting  Dr.  Cullen*s  doctrine  of  the 
disease  arising  from  a  constriction  of  the  bronchise.  Our  author 
combat^'  it,  but  not  very  successfully.  We  are  unwilling,  how- 
'erer,  to  admit  of  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  organs  apparently 
neither  muscular  nor  acutely  sensible.  All  that  v^e  contend  for 
is,  that  asthma  is  a  convulsive  disease  from  nervous  affection  j 
and  we  have  secin  two  decided  cases  where  it  alternated  with 
mania,  in  patients  in  whom  there  was  not  the  slightest  turges- 
cence  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  In  Dr.  Bree's  very  full  and 
accurate  enumeration  of  the  remote  causes,  we  find  a  mor« 
considerable  support  of  our  opinion  than  his  own. 

Dr.  Bree's  second'  species  is  what  authors  have  called  dry 
asthma ;  and  his  perplexity  is  not  inconsiderable  in  reconciling 
the  causes  of  ^the  two  species.  The  dry  asthma  he  attributes 
to  aerial  irritation,  and  the  substance  here  to  be  discharged  is 
some  very  subtile  effluvium.  ,  We  could  show,  however,  or  we 
are  mistaken,  th^t  his  first  and  second  species  are  itiore  nearly^ 
allied  than  he  suspects,  and  that  they  are  varieties  alone. 

The  third  cause  of  irritation  is  in  the  abdominal  viscera; 
and  this  constitutes  the  third  species.  The  muscles  subservient 
Jo  respiration,. like  good  neighbours,  assist  each  other;  but  t'ke 
-officious  ones  are  often  more  injurious  to  the  cause  than  usefuL 
The  strict  connexion  bet\veen  t^e  lungs  and  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera we  admit;  and  some  curious  instaiKjes -of  cammunicated 
inita^on  are  subjoined,  but  they  pro^e  ,only.  that.asthaja.iua^ 
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truly  nervous  disease.  The  fourth  species  is  the  habitual  asthm:^ 
.  after  the  irritation  is  removed.  , 

Dr.  Bree  next  examines  the  tribe  of  medicines  recommended 
by  different  authors  in  astiima,  and  distinguishes  with  great  pro- 
priety the  circumstances  to  which  each  may  be  adapted.  Of 
these  he  chiefly  commends  vinegar,  either  with  or  without 
'  squills^  but  unencumbered  with  saccharine  substances  during  the 
fit,  and  tonics  in  the  interval.  Of  seneka  root  he  speaks  with 
respect,  and,  in  jsome  cases,  supposes  oxygen  gas  may  be  use- 
ful. Calcareous  absorbents,  in  the  interval's,  are  recommended  y 
and  in  his  particular  cases  we  perceive  he  adheres^  to  the  warm 
stoi^nachics,  combined  witli  absorbents.  The  oxyd  of  iron  our 
author  tliinks  peculiarly  beneficial.  ^ 

Such,  on  the  whole,  is  Dr.  Breeds  work,  wtiqh  we  can  cheer- 
fully praise  for  his  diligence  in  compilation,,  and  tj^e  ingenuity 
of  his  practical  observations*,  yet  we  do  not  find  that  much  is 
added  to  oar  knowledge.  In  a  pathological  view,  he  has  brought 
us  back  to  erroneous  and  improper  theories;  nor  has  he  greatly 
improved  our  practical  information.  To  what  Flayer  has  re- 
commended in  the  fit  he  has  scarcely  added  any  thing,  and  to^ 
the  direction  in  the  intervals  no  important  accession  is  percepti- 
ble. The  dyspeptic  symptoms  chiefly  direct  him— and  tliese  no 
practitioner  has  neglected  5  while  we  must  conclude  with  re- 
marking, that  the  practice  in  the  interval  neither  elucidates  nor 
supports  our  author's  doctrine. 


Akt.  'Sll.'^Remarh  on  a  late  Puhticationj  styled  the  History  of  the 
.     Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  Fratice^  Ijfc,    By  William  Belsbam. 
8'w.  3/.  6d.  sewed,     Robinsons.    1 8oo#  .  - 

^^r.XlllL-^The  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great-Britain  and  France^ 
vindicated  from  a  late  Attack  of  Mr.  William  Bdshamy  by  Her^ 
^  bert  Marshy  B.D.  F.R.S^  izfc.    Zvo.  y.  sewed.     Stockdak. 
1801,         ,     ' 

1  HE  calamitous  war  in, which  we  are  engaged  ceases  to  ei- 
cite  the  inquiries  it  once  provoked,  as  to  the  nature  of  its  origin. 
Whether  it  be  just  and  necessary,  as  asserted  on  the  one  side  j  or 
iinjust  and  unnecessary,  according  to  the  usual  epithets '  of  the 
ptherj  all  seem  now  inclined  to  agree  that  no  war  has  ever, 
evinced  the  extravagance,  imbecillity,  and  haughtiness,  with 
which  it  Jias  been  been  conducted.  Kfever  were  such  exertions 
made  by  the  nation  in  any  former  period  f  never  had  any  mini- 
ster possessed  such  unbounded  confidence  :  opposition  was  en- 
tirely silenced — fleets,  armies,  and  the  nation  at  large,  were  al- 
togedier  at  his  disposal :  yet,  excepting  the  brilliant  actions  of 
our  sailors,  in  which  the  valour,  and  the  skiJl  of  the  English 
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RavVTiave  been  eminently  conspicuous,  and  to  which  we  seem 
to  liave  been  exclusively  indebted,  no  events  ever  manifested 
more  feeble  conceptions  than  the  expeditions  planned  by  the 
cabinet,  none  ever  pointed  out  a  greater  ignorance"  of  foreign 
relations,  or  were  accompanied  with  so  universal  a  dereliction  of 
allies.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  publications  of  the  two  an- 
tagonists before  us  can  excite  but  little  attention ; —more  inter- 
esting inquiries  occupy  the  "general  mind,— and  €;very  one^  is. 
now.  anxious,  not  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  commeficement  of 
the  war,  but  the  means  of  terminating  its  horrors. 

On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  hostilities,  Mr.  Marsh's  Hi- 
story *of  the  Politics  of  Great-Britain  and  France  cannot  be  too  ^ 
much  commended  j  and  no  minister  perhaps  ever  received  such 
disinterested  and  valuable  support.  As  far  as  papqr  documents 
extend,  no  man  ever  made  better  use  of  them,  nor  reasoned  con- 
cerning them  more  accurately  \  yet  we  think  y:z  perceive  some 
considerable  degree  of  bias, — a  laudable  one,  we  confess,  if 
bias  of  any  kind  may  ever  be  so  denominated  in  a  question  of 

'.argument,  in  favour  of  the  autlior's  own  country.  In  reality, 
in  a  quarrel  between  two  nations,  as  in  a  quarrel  between  two 
families,  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  in  writing  the  grievances  of  the 
contending  parties.  We  have  an  instance  before  our  eyes  at 
the  present  moment  in'  the  Seisure  of  the  Swedish  ships,  whe- 
ther on  the  seas,  or  at  Barcelona,  or  lately  in  our  o^n  harbours. 
The  latter  is  evidently  an  act  of  aggressive  hostility;  though 
none  of  them  have  hitherto  produced  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  cabinet.  The  reason,  however, 
is  obvious — Sweden  does  not  .at  present  feel  herself  in  a  stat€ 
of  sufficient  strength  to  vindicate  what  she  ipust  still  call  her 
claims  to  justice.  These,  indeed  were  all  notorious  acts;  vet 
there  may  exist  also  many  other  points  of  warm  dispute  be- 

.  ween  the  two  cabinets,  which,  like  tlie  petty  affronts  in  domes- 
tic life,  may  still  augment  the '  animosity  till  it  break  oiit  into  a 
flame,  and  each  endeavour  to  find  pretexts  for  throwing  the. 
origin  of  hostilities  on  the  opposite  party.  The  sieisure  of  tJie 
English  ship^  by  Russia  is  an  overt  act  of  hostility ;  yet  after  the 
surmises  thrown  out  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  some  pre- 
vious articles  of  agreement  between  the  two  parties,  we  may  yet 
be  ^lowcid  to  question  whether  the  emperor  be  not  possessed  of 
some  plausible  grounds  for  this  conduct,  as  long, as  civilised  na- 
tions act  under  the  idea  that  it  is  not  .base  and  dishonourable  to 
seise  occasionally  the  property  of  theif  neighbours  with  whom 

^  they  are  at  peace ;  and  that,  instead  of  an  open  declaration  of 
war,  an  act  of  mean  and  private  injustice  is  to  be  the  signal  of 
hostilities. 

On  tlie  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  pi:;csent  war,  the  situa- 
tion of  France  at  that  time  is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the 
historian  of  d>e  politics  of  iliC  two  ^cpuntries.  'She  was  attacked 
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by  a  mqst  formidable  conspiracy  \  an  attempt  was  made  pot  ontjr 
to  interfere  in  her  domestic  concerns.  But  to  partition  her  terri^ 
toriesj  while  at  the  same  time  she  was  torn  to  pieces  byfa(;tion9 
within  her  own  bosom.  At  this  moment  Great-Britain  stood 
in  the  mo^t  enviable  situation ;  the  trade  of  all  the  world  was 
jflowing  into  her  ports,  her  friendship  was  courted  by  ail  par- 
ties 5 —it  ought  not  to  have  been,  nor  was  it  her  wishi  to  inter- 
iere  in  the  internal  politics' of  France  5  oh  the  contrary,  she  re- 
laained  neuter.  In  both  countries  indeed  violent  language  had 
been  occasionally  adop)ted  by  individuals,  yet  this  was  pot  suf- 
^cient.to  produce  a  rupture  \  at  length  the  French  monarch  was 
executed,  and  the  English  government  then  thought  it  expedient 
Xo  recal  its  enibassador.  This  measure  may  undqubtedly  be 
justified  on  the  idea,  that  as  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  de^ 
.,puted  was  dead,  the  object  of  his  mission  could  no 'longer  be 
.fulfilled;  yet  as  no  other  minister  was  appointed  to  the  ruling 
power  that  succeeded  him,  ground  was  unquestionably  given 
■for  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  dismissal  of  Chauvelin,  the 
French  embassador,  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  new  repub- 
lic, and  it  became  evident  that,  without  very  great  moderation 
and  prudence,  a  rapture  must  take  place  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  part  of  France,  so  agitated  both  from  vnthin 
and  from  without,  to  expect  such  a  degree  of  moderation  and 
prudence  must  argue  a  want  of  kno\viedge  of  the  world,,  or  .a 
want  of  candour  and  impartiality :  it  becomes  therefore  a  question, 
\phether  the  British  cabinet  discovered  that  moderation  and  pru- 
dence which  could  scarcely  be  expected  from  our  opponents, 
and  which,  enabling  them  to  triumph  over  all  undue  emotioi^s 
of  passion  at  that  time  evinced  in  France,  might  have  continued 
the  balance  of  neutrality  for  a  longer  time  in  their  own  hands, 
and  have  restrained  the  new  republic  from  the  commission  of 
acts  of  open  hostility  ?  ' 

This  is  indeed  a  very  difficult  question  :  but  the  language  ojf 
lord  Grenvilie  was  certainly  riot  very  conciliating,  nor  calculated 

.to  give  the  French  any  flattering  expectations.     All  the^  fornis 

'  of  diplomacy  may  be  explained,  and  6ught  to  be  maintained  with 
dignity  on  ordinary  occasions;  yet  here  was  a  point  of  higher 
momeht  than  mere  questions  of  form^— the  interests  of  two  great 

-.nations  were  to.be  considered,  at  the  time  that  the  ordinary  go- 
vernment of  the  one  was  dissolved,  and  the  stability  of  the*  new 
mode  was  disputable.  On  such  occasions  great  miffds  are  re- . 
quired,  and  are  indeed  indispensably  necessary,  in  opposition  to 

-those  whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  mere  routine  of  office, 

.and  act  alone  by  precedents  deduced  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween settled  governments.    We  see  much  ill-humour  on  the 

.  .part  of  France— we  s'e^  nothing*conciliating  on  the  part  of  Great- 
Britain.     Whatever  ftiaybe.the  written  documents  of  both  pjgr- 

•^  tie^  \\  was  Jiqw  o\)yiou$^  Jthsy;  a  war  i^ust  speedily^' take  place  J 
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and  on  this  point  we  cannot  allow  any  great  degree  of  weight  lb 
the  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Marsh  in  his  present  pamphlet, 
from  what  once  occurred  on  the  oth^r  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1793,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^  broken  out  between 
Great  Briton  and  France,  and  when  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  French  republic  to  the  United  States  of  America  was  understood 
to  be  on  his  passage,  the  president  (Washington)  did,  on  the  kSth  of 
April,  address  the  following  questiongPto  the  three  secretaries  and  the^^ 
attomey-generai,  who  on  all  important  occasions  formed  his  council 
of  state. 

,*  Question  i.  Shall  a  minister  from  the  republic  of ,  France  be  re*. 
ctvitQT\. Answer.  Yes. 

*  Question  2.  Shall  the  United  States  consider  the  treaties  hereto- 
fore made  with.  France,  as  applying  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
parties?  May  they  renounce  them,  or  hold  them  suspended,  till  the  ' 
government  of  France  shall,  be  established  I  Ans<wer.  They  may  do 
either:  but  it  will  be  best  to  consider  them  as  applying  to  the  present 
situation  of  the  parties. 

*  Question  5.  Js  the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  applicable 
to  a  ^/^«x/W  war  only?     Afuwer*  Yes*. 

*  Question  4.  Is  the  war.  in  which  France  is  now  engaged j  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  on  her  part  ?  or  is  it  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal  cha- 
racter? Answer*  The  war,  in  which  France  is  now  engaged,  is  ««« 
tirely  and unequvvocaU^  OFFENSIVE  on  her  part**     p.  133. 

^France  certainly  began  hostilities — ^it  ^p-as  the  interest  of  the 
, Americans  to  be  neutral :  as  France,  therefore,  had  not  been 
attacked  first,  she  could  not  claim  the  benefits  of  the  defensive 
alliance.  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  far  greater  latitude  is 
taken  than  the  moralist,  will  admit  of.  When  he  inquires 
whether  a  war  be  just  and  necessary,  he  inquires  not  only  who 
struck  the  first  blow,  but  who  gave  the  greatest  provocation— 
who,  in  reality,  did  the  least  to  preserve  peace  ?       "  . 

.  in  this  important  question  it  is  difficult  to  decidfe  correctly*  ^ 
The  determination  must  be  reserved  for  a  period  of  greater 
tranquillity,  when  the  actions  of  the  last  ten  years  may  be.  re*- 
viewed  with  less  emotion  than  they  can  be  at  present.  The  do-^ 
cuments  laid  down  by  Mr.  Marsh  will  then  be  examined  with 
jgreat  deference  ;  while  ^he  objections  of  Mr.  Belsham,  far  from 
being  light  and  insignificant,  will  be  admitted  to  possess  much 
Ti^eight :  they  will  afford  a  body  of  evidence  and  reasoning,  - 
^which,  united  to  the  events  that  must  yet  ensue  before  th€  gres* 
political  tragedy  be  finished,  will  complete  this  important  epoch 
"  of  the  histdry  of  Europe,  and  become  a  useful  guide  in  its 
rfuture  political  concerns.  We  could  have  wished  indeed  that 
our  antagonists  had  regarded  each  other  with  the  same  liberal 
and  favourable  eye  with  which  we  regard  them  both.  The  in- 
sinuations mutually  thrown  out  might  have  been  well  spared: 
they  are  each  of  them  possessed  of  highly  valuable  talents  \  and 
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we  regret  that  they  seem  so  little  inclined  to  appreciate  their  re- 
spective merits  as  they  deserve* 

Mr.  Marsh  keeps  close  to  his  point,  and  is  solely  argumenta.-' 
tive :  Mr.  Belsham  indulges  in  sentiment,  and  may  on  this  ac- 
eonnr  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  to  the  generaHty  of  readers. 
The  name  of  Bemstorf  naturally  occasions  a  digression,  in 
^  which  the  true  charactel^  of  that  admirable  minister  as  drawn^  as 
Mr.  Belsham  would  himself  §ay,  in  a  very  *  felicitous'  manner. 

*  As  Mr.  Pitt  deemed  eager  to  draw  the  parallel,  in  this  instance^ 
between  himself  and  the  count  de  Bernstorf,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
Would  contemplate  with  attention  the  political  character  of  that  great 
statesman  throughout;  and  then  apply,  with. impartiality,  the  touch- 
Sto|ie  to  his  own  conduct.  Of  count  Bernstorf  it  has  been  truly  and 
nobly  said,  that  he  punctually  fulfilled  the  promises  he  made,  and 
linifonnly  adhered  to  the  principles  which  raised  him  to  power.  His 
great  and  leading  ambition  was  to  improve  and  meliorate  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country  and  the  condition  of  his  countrynlen ;  and  he 
sedulously  laboured  to  preserve  Denmark  in  peace  with  all  foreign 
powers.     As  he  detested  wars  abroad,  he  never  employed  either  spies 

'  or  informers  at  home.  .  He  administered  justice  in  mercy;  and  while 
he  added  to  the  liberties,  he  diminished  as  much  as  possible  the  bur- 
dens of  his  fellow-subjects.  His  benevolent  and  comprehensive  mind 
rose  far  superior  to  all  distinctions  of  sect  and  party  j  and,  in  re- 
turh,  all  sects  and  parties,  or  in  other  words  all  Denmark,  joined  in 
their  admJrat Jon  and  applause  of  him  while  living,  and  in  lamenting 
their  unspeakable  loss  w^hen  this  friend  and  ornament  of  human  nature 
ceased  to  exist;  knowing  that  he  existed  only  for  the  good  of  hf^ 
country  and  of  mankind.  Mr.  Pitt  never  having  made  the  experi- 
ment, has  no  conception  what  the  spirit  of  conciliation  combined 
with  the  sipirit  of  wisdom  is  able  to  effect.*     p.  io8. 

..  Mr.  Belsham  will  be  considered  as  equally  successful  in  the 
delineation  bf  another  character,  which,  allowing  that  some 
parts  may  be  rather  too  strongly  coloured,  ought  nevertheless  to 
hiaye  impressed  his  adversary  with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
his  powers. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  office,  supported  by  the  voice  of  the  nation^ 
actuated  on  the  one  hand  by  recent  resentment,  originating  in  a  con>- 
bination  of  ill-starred  accidents,  against  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
talents,  of  long  experience,  of  unbounded  philanthropy,  guided  by 
.the  profoundest  poKtical  sagacity ;  .and  on  the  other,  by  the  too 
sanguine  and  romantic  hope  which  she  indulged  of  a  young,  artful, 
snd  aspiring  rival ;  an  Octavius^  in  politics,  who  eagerly  sought  for 
occasions  to  advance  himself,  without  passing  through  the  necessary 
gradations  of  oiEce,  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  Early  in- 
"structed,  however,  in  the  true  principles  of  political  wisdom,  and 

» connected  from'  his  first  entrance  into  public  lite  with  persons  distin- 
guished for  understanding  and  liberalit  y>  he  governed  for  three  years 
with  prudence  and  repatation^  But  a^  the  end  of  this  term  one  of 
those!  critical  questions  occurred  which  in^the  course  of  years  will  o«- 
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Cagionally  arise,  requiring  not  art  and  plausibility  meraly^  but.resolu- 
tfoh  and  penetration,  to  decide  ujpon.     This  was  a  question  respect-; 
f  ing  the  ref)eal  of  the  Test  Laws.    By  arguing  in  defence  of  the  equi- 

i  ty  and  ejipediencydf  these  justly  obnoxious  statutes,  he  deseited  one 

of  the  clearest  and  most  sacred  principles  of  whiggism.  Such  a  ques- 
tion might  surely  have  been  left  to  take  its  chance  ip  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  having  to  encounter  the  eloquence  of  a  minister, 
"wh©  set  out  in  life  as  an  advocate  of  liberal  reform.  Had  the  slightest 
countenance  been  given  by  the  court  to' the  motion  of  Mr.Beaufoy, 
It  would  unquestionably  have  passed  without  difficulty.  The  parlia-' 
i  meht  and  nation  were  ripe  for  this  measure  of  policy  and  justice,  but 

Mr.  Pitt  employed  his  influence  to  counteract  it.     Such  a  measure  aa 
this  would  have  led  the  way  to  other  liberal  and  rational  reforms  in 
\  their  proper  gradation,  and  as  the  country  becaiAe  sufficiently  cn- 

!  Kghtened  to  approve,  or  tit  least  to  eiidure  them  :  and  these  reforms,* 

,  the  good  effects  of  which,  if  judiciously  conducted,  must  have  been 

[  immediately  apparent,  would  have  effectually  precluded 'all  subse-* 

t  quent  attempts  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection.—' 

'  This  great  point  being  conceded  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Tory  and  High- 

(i  church  party  in  the  cabinet,  he  necessarily  lost  the  confidence  and 

esteem  of  the  most  intelligent  and  liberal  persons  in  the  community^ 
who  discerned  in  this  acquiescence  infinite  attendant  and  consequent 
mischief*  From  step  to  step,  Mr.  Pitt  has  completely  abandoned  hH 
original  principles  of  whiggism;  and  has  at  length  become  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  enemy  of  liberty  thtit^this  nation  ever 
-  knew. 

*  In  the  same  spirit  of  pusillanimous  acquiescence  to  his  Tory  cb- 
adjutors,  after  refusing  to  accede  to  the  overtures  of  amity  and 

*    alliance,  aiid  to  th^  request  of  mediation  made  by  France  at  different 

^    times,  he  consented  at  least  to  the  recs^  of  lord  Gower  fi*om  Paris,  at 

a  tim^jvheu,  the  presence  of  an  ambassador  wa»  more  necessary  than 

?t  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 

Iween'the  two  nations. 

*  He  went  the  farther  step  of  refusing,  in  comnion  vvith  the  rest 
of-  the  cabinet,  all  recognition  of  the  ambaesador  of  France  in  Eng- 
land; He  joined,  his  colleagues  in  exciting  a -false  and  insidious 
alarm,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  court  of  London  to  aVenge  it- 
self of  the  insults  offered  to  th^  person  of  the  king,  in  the  tumultu- 
ous meetings  of  the  Convention:  the  folly  and  madness  of  whose  pro- 
ceedings would  have  furnished  a  real  statesman  with  an  additional  and 
powffliul  motive  ifor  coolness  and  moderation.  He  gaVe  his  counte?- 
nancc  at  least  to  the  senseless  and  insufferable*  insolence  and  arrd^- 
gance  of  lord  Grenville's  letters  to  M.  Chaurelin*;  and  the  temperate 
and  liberal  advances  of  the  French  executive  council  were  repulsed 

/  with  ineffabk  contempt.  Ab  the  summit  of  human  folly^  M.  Ghauv&- 
lin  was. at,. length  ordered  to  depart  the  , kingdom  in  eight  days, 
though:  tne  death  of  the  king  of  France  was  an  event  .which  it  ^o 
'more  iipported  Great  Britain^  to  revenge  than  the  assassination  of 
Kouli' Khan ;  and  thoUgh  a  wzS:  coUld  not  but  be  the  immediate  re- 
'$ult  oif' Aich  a  step.  *  •     "  .,      ,        .  ' 

*  El  consequence  of  this  unjust  2md  unnecessary  i^r*  into  wliicli 
the  hatioro  t^s,  against  all  rules  of  political  wisdom,  ptrecipitated,  ^ 
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the  pride  an^  rasKhcss  of  ministers,  tliese  kingdonis  Kave  been  mvoly-i 
cd  in  dangers  and  difficulties  greater  and  more, alarming  than  she  ever 
before  experienced.  She  has  been  reduced  to  combat>  hot  mtvAj 
in  her  own  "^fence,  but  for  her  very  existence. 

*  Such  outrages  have  *been  offered,  end  such  depredations  madQ 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  country,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
piring under  the  woUnds  it  has  received  in  the  house  of  its  pretendedl 
Friends.  And  a  system  of  taxation  has  been  established  which  re- 
sembles rather  the  indiscriminate  pillage  and  plunder  of  an  hostile 
invader,  than  the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free  and  generous 
people.  ,        .  ^^ 

,  *  W«  have  seen  on  one  side  of  the  channel  which  divider  the  Bri* 
tish  islands  our  fellow-subiects  exasperated  into  rebeHipn,  and  pe- 
rishing under  the  edge  of  the  sword :  and  on  the  other,  terrified  into 

.  univetsal  submission^  and  in  the  «ilence  of  despair  starving  with  him- ' 
ger ;  while  placemen,  contractors,  loafi-jobbers,  and  the  host  of  lo- 
custs which  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Ismd,  are  accumulating  out  of 
the  deep  distresses  of  the  people  stupendous  fortunes— -from  .the 
bowers  of  pleasure  and  of  opulence  surveying  ^th  frigid  indifference 
the  sun'ounding  abodes  of  misery ;  and  with  unblusning  effrontery 
proclaiming  amidst  their  abominable  revels,  masques,  and  orgies,  that 
the  WAR  is  HOLY,  JUST,  and  necessahy. 

*  The  name  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  immortalised  in  history,  as  the  man 
who  lias  added  more  to  the  burdens,  and  subtracted  more  from  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  than  all  the  statesmen  who  have  preceded 

"*  him  in  office  since  the  Revolution.  No  minister  ever  challenged  the* 
coniidence  of  |the  country  with  such  liaughtiness  j  and  no  ministec 
ever  so  completely  forfeited  all  rational  pretension  to  that  confidence 
he  so  prematurely  and  proudly  claimed.-     p.  laSw  ^ 

Art.  XIV. — The  Millennium^  a  Foemin  Three  Cantos,     tlahfo  L 
dvo.    3/.     Carpenter.     1 800. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  satire  within  due  bounds.  To  ksh  the 
vices  and  follies  of  the  age,  to  point  but  what  is  praise-worthy, 
.to  brand  what  is  culpable  with  due  opprobrium,  to  manifest  an 
^evident  desire  for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  species, 
.are  qualities  that  do  not  often  eo^mbine  in  satirical  writers,  and 
-their  caustic  $eve'rity  has  seldom  tended  to  cure  their  country  of 
those  evils  which  form  the  subject  of  their  complaint.  I^ideed  it  is 
^doubtful  whethrer  such  a  speeieis  qf  writitig  would,  in  the  present 
idays,  meet  with  encouragement.  We  have  seen  with  ^4ia*t 
•success  an  anonymous  author  ha^,  under  the  ma^k  of  refgari 
for  refigion,  ^o'dai  order,  atid  regular  goVernmeiit,  tnrdrertiten 
"to  defend  every  prejudice  of  his  faction,  and  toixcWt  a  waf- 
•libop  against  all,  whatever  inay  be  tneirt^h'ts  and^Keir  virtues, 
wbq  do  $i9t  side  withliim^in  political  opinions,  ilis  veraifica- 
'  Jly)U  .was  made  "the  vehicle  of  every  illi^ral  attaclt»  and,  coi^ 
temptible  as  are  his  pretensiojisip  the  higher  posts  on  J^amassus, 
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lie  was^  satisfied  if  his  rhymes  were  sufficiently  turned  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  i;eaders  to  the  notes.  There  malignity  is  fuJly 
gratified.  Petty  anecdote,  private  slander,  full-mouthed  abuse, 
dark  insinuations,  intermixed  with  copious  extracts  of  Gr^et 
and  Latin,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  was  ohiiged,  in 
self-defence,  to  wade  through  the  taedium  of  four  cantos,  in  which 
every  moral  feeling  is  grossly  attacked,  that  he  might  understand 
ithe  conversation  of  the  time's.  The  novelty  of  this  attack  is  now 
over.  Every  day  brings  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  writer; 
and,- as  political  prejudices  assuage,  his  works  w^l  assuredly  sink 
imo  th^  contempt  for  which  they  were  originally  destined.     . 

To  thosp  who  are  pleased  with  such  a  mode  of  writing  this 
^  poem  can  afford  little  pleasure.  It  aims  at  a  higher  mark — it 
takes  a  more  daring  and  a  more  noble  flight.  It  looks  6n  society 
wid^  a  benevolent  ey^j  ai\d  wh,en  the  name,  of  an  individual  is*  ' 
brought  forward,  it  is  connected  widi  those  facts  with  which  the 
public  are  well  acquainted*  audi  with  a  view  to  correct  in  general 
^prnethiiig  more  than  a  foible,  to  correct  a  gross  immorality. 
Xhe  poet  finds,  rpom  for  praise  and  blame  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  and  he  has  seized  a  happy  idea  as  a  vehicle  for  his 
moral  instructions. 

The  millennium  is  well  known  to  haye  been  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  eariy  Christian  writers  5  and  the  perfectibility  of  man 
has  h^txs  advanced,  risi^m  tmioiis  amicit  by  one  of  o^xT  Awtt 
Cftuntrymep,  who  affects  to  be  an  advocate  for  atheism.  Infidete 
€«i  the  continent  have  embra^e^  the  same  opinion,  and  the  poet 
^s  hence  nxpst;  assuredly  justified  in  as§uminglt  as  a  truth ;  an^  ' 
whilst  his  eye  is  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling,  he  certainly  must  see 
farther  into  the  subject  than  a  cold  philosopher.  He  beholds  the 
jtniUennium  actually  existing-^it  has  commenced — it  has  taken 
place  in 

*  This  pecrlew  realm,  o*er  every  re^m  preferr*4> 

This  glorious  reign,  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.*     p.  33. 

How  blind  are  we  not  to  have  discovered  this  in  *  the  signs 
of  the  times.'  How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  to  the  poet  tor 
pointing  out  to  us  a  variety  of  indisputable  proofs  that  this  gre^t 
aera  has  at  last  altered  the  destiny  of  mankind.  He  shows  it  to 
us  in  our  soup-shops,  in  acts  of  parliament  to  prevent  im- 
morality, bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  the  slave-trade,  in  those  to 
"regulate  nuns  and  adultery,  and  the  religious  observance  of  Good- 
Friday  :  it  is  seen  in  the  lectures  oh  Euclid. and  Newton,  given 
at  the  Royal  Institution  to  a  crowded  assemblage  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  jn  *  the  weekly  religion,'  during  Lent,  of  the  polite  '  . 
world  at  the  church  of  St.  James's.  But  if  any  one  still  doubts 
that  this  2era  has  commenced,  the  poet  recommends  him,  in  his 
preface,  to  Mr.  Dobbs  the  Irish  member,  in  whose  moj(:  religious 
ispeech  the  fact  h  incontrovertibly  demonstrated  j  and  after  such 
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^uth9rity,  which  ng  man  on  this  side  of  the  water*  will  think  of 
calling  in  question,  the  poet  has  an  undoubted  right  to  sing  with 
energy  the  blessings  of  this  golden  age. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  nobje  apostrophe  to  those  ingratc$ 
who  have  no  relish  for  these  new-born  blessings  j  fjrom  whom  he 
(turns  fo  the  praise.s  of  Mr,  Canning,  who 

^  .^Buret  the  ties  of  jacobin  controul; 

Through  the  Wet  blanket  of  the  midnight  peeped, 

Saw  things  aright,  and  glorious  harvests  reaped/    p*  22. 

Xbence  lie  rushes  onward,  in  raptures  at  our  present  fclicity> 
^ees 

•^        *  potatoes,  once  a  poisonous  race^ 

'      *        #        *        * 

Make  men  grow  tall,  and  boast  an  upright  head;'    p*25. 

Jie  surveys  the  progress  and  transformation  of  matter  into  mind^ 
and  the  total  conquest  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

On  two  lines  in  this  part  we  shall  give  the  note,  that  our 
readers  may  contrast  the  moral  feelings  of  this  poet  with  those 
of  the  satirist  to  whom  we  ^ave  already  alluded. 

*  How,  taught  by  art,  the  blind  may  read  and  write; 
.  The  dumb  in  wit  and  argument  unite, 

^  The  Asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  is  here  particularly  al- 
luded to;  an  institution  than  which  none,  perhaps,  has  conferred  a 
greater  degree  of  honour  on  the  present  generation,  or  been  productive 
of  more  beneficial  consequences  in  proportion  to  its  extent.*     p.  27. 

The  praises  of  George  the  Third,  under  whose  happy  auspices 
fhe  grand  a^ra  began,  naturally  carry  away  the  poet.  His  su- 
periority to  the  Persian  king  and  to  Canute  the  Great  are 
evident;  ^         . 

¥or  *  George  rules  Britain,  Britain  rules  the  waves/    p.  58, 

This  indisputable  fact  is  proved  by  the  joint  testimony  of 
two  brother  poets^  Mr.  justice  Pye  and  the  lord  Pybus,  who 
have  decided  the  poinj:  to  the  complete  conviction  of  all, 
we  presume,  except  the  preacher  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  who 
thinks  it  little  short  of  blasphemy  for  a  nation  to  prefend  to  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  The  glory  of  our  sovereign  i§,  however, 
not  confined  to  his  aquatic  dominions: 

*  Nor  here  subsides  the  splendour:  earth  alone 
.  Bounds  not  the  glories  of  Britannia^s  throne. 
Lo!  bpme  thro?  realms  that  travellers  seldom  darCi 
The  reialms  sublime  of  pure  translucent  air^ 
His  light-winged  bark  the  bold  I^unardi  s£eer», 
jAnd  sings  of  Britain  to  the  listening' spheres, 
LJ!  Jierscbel,  master  of  the  seas  on  high|  ' 
yf hose  nod  controls  the  starry  fleets  that  fly; 
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Beyond  old  Saturn's  lamps  descrying  keen 

A  buoyant  orb  no  optics  yet  had  seen, 

Christens  the  planet  with  audacious  lip, 

And  names  him  George,  as  sailors  name  a  ship. 

Hence  from  these  earthly  stars  and  garters  called 

To  stars  in  heaven,  and  duly  there  installed, 

Moves  the  great  monarch  mid  the  gods  above, 

Mars,  Venus,  Hermes,  Saturn,  George,  and  Jove/     p.  48. 

We  shall  not  accompany  our  author  through  eveiy  delightful 
proof  of  our  present  happiness,  which  now  becomes  the  theme 
of  his  raptures,  but  -select  the  improvement  of  the  species  and 
the  augmented  purity  of  the  fair  sex,  as  a  striking  contrast  tp 
the  base  Immorality  and  ignorance  of  former  times. 

*  Hail  to  the  man,  whose  prescient  soml  foresaw. 
In  facts  like  these,  the  uselessness  of  law; 
Rapt  "into  future  times,  who  traced,  far  hence. 
The  perfect  triumph  of  the  moral  sense ; 
Surveyed  each  groveling  passion  grow  refined; 
Marked  the  gross  flesh  fall  prostrate  to  the  mind^  ' 
.    Each  lewd  desire  disperse;  this  mortal  make 
Of  immortality,  at  will,  partake: 
And  the  vile  organs,  still,  that  man  disgrace, 
I  Needful  no  more  to  propagate  his  race. 
Evanish  gradual,  destitute  of  worth. 
And  one  joint  sex,  promiscuous,  people  earth! 
Yes,  thus  it  must  be;  every  hour  proclaims 
Th'  advancing  change  in  male  j^nd  female  frames. 
Virtue's  bright  advent; — and,  tho*  human  laws. 
With  vaip  attempt,  obstruct  or  aid  her  cause. 
Alike  the  wondering  nations  shall  behold, 
In  heaven's  own  hour,  the  mystic  scenes  unfold.  ' 

;  *  Time  was,  when  man  so  dangerous  seemed,  the  fair 

Scarce  deemed  it  safe  to  breathe  the  public  air. 
And,  hke  a  lobster,  moved,  from  head  to  tail 
Cased  in  a  coat  of  stout  resisting  mail: — 
/       When  the  stern  stomacher  the  realms  ahove    , 
.Shut  from  the  fingers  of  illicit  love; 
And  the  broad  fortress  of  the  hoop  below 
Preserved  th'  important  centre  from  the  foe. 
Now,  with  keen  rapture,  every  female  sees 
How  v^in,  absurd,  and  idle,  guards  like  these. 
•    Changed  are  the  times;  man  drops  his  wonted  guile. 
And  lights  his  visage  with  an  honest  smile. 
Then,  too,  the  rectitude  she  feels  within,. 
As  with  a  ten-fold  shield,  protects  her  skin ; 
And  free,  ^d  fearless,  to  the  liquid  heaven 
Opes  she  the  shape,  the  charms  so/  freely  given. 
No  more  the  neck  invidious  kerchiefs  shade. 
The  waist  no  more  the  tyrant  stays  invade; 
Hoops,  fleecy  coats,  and  pockets  from  her  hips. 
With  studious  heedi  th'  encumbered  fair  one  strips;  . 
■  .24 
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And  forth  the  tnoves,  as  in  untainted  mind»  * 

So,  too,  in  mceful  nakedness  refined. 

Close  type  of  her  thro*  paradise  who  trod. 

In  blooming  innocence,  the  boast  of  Qod;  ^ 

Now  doubly  called  such  livery  to  resume. 

Since  all  once  more  is  paradise  and  bloonu*     '-57^ 

•  On  British  honour  his  satire  is  perfectly  just;  and  we  were 
happy  to  see  that  the  pitiful  appeal  to  the  4a ws  of  duelling,  by 
somq  of  our  statesmen,  is  exposed  with  the  severity  it  deserves  j 
and  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  suicide  painted  in  their  just 
colours.  On  the  latter  subject  a  late  heroine  is,  Mritb  great  pro- 
priety, introduced  and  thus  described: 

<  Lo!  she,  the  champion  of  all  female  rights. 
Whose  name  alone  to  virtuous  deeds  incites. 
Renowned  Wolatonecraft !  whom  nature  quaint 
Doubted  to  make  a  sinner  or  a  saint  j 
From  male  materials  modelled  first  her  mind, 
But  soon  forgot  the  gender  she  designed, 
And,  by  mistake,  impressed  th'  external  form 
With  female  lines,  and  passions  wild  and  warm:    . 
Lo !  she,  in  gorgeous  panoply,  appears, 
Breaks  every  barrier,  and  dispels  all  fears; 
Propounds  the  hero-cudgel  for  the  fan. 
And  strives  to'  make  of  every  maid  a  man. 
Heaven  sends  at  length  misfortunes;^ but  her  soul, 
Free-bom  and  firm,  disdains  the  base  controul; 
Unwavering  drinks  the  goblet;  and  when  this 
Fails  in  its  power  t'  achieve  the, purposed  bliss, 
.  .       Prone  from  the  cliff  deep  plunges  thro'  the  wave,, 

And  twice  rejects  the  life  that  nature,  gave.'     F-  75* 

We  transcribe  with  great  pleasure  a  part  of  the  note  which 
follows  soon  after  on  this  subject,  which  stigmatises  jvistly  the 
buckram  rant  of  a  Goethe  on  such  a  maniac  ^s  WerAet,  who 
becomes,  under  this 

*  — historiographer,  ^  man  of  sentiment  and  moral  excellence:  hiai 
V  life  is  a  series  01  universal  benevolence,  and  his  death  a  public  ca- 
lamity, Our  feelings  are  interested  in  his  illicit  attachment,  and  we 
applogise  for  his  unhappy  end,  instead'of  anathematising  it  as  a  crin?e 
of  the  first  magnitude,  It  is  the  safne  with  respect  to  the  y5ung 
woman  "^ho,  seduced  and  deserted  by  her  lover,  or  left  a  wido\r  by 
the  untimely  death  of  her  husband,  indulges  such  a  decree  of  despair 
as  drives  her  into  lunacy  or  suicide.  She  is  immediately  selected,  in 
the  present  day,  as  the  subject  of  some  plaintive  ballad,  or  the  episode 
of  some  didactic  poemt  The  fineness  of  her  feelings  is  expatiated 
u^pn,-^the  exquisite  sensibility  of  her  nerves?  every  eye  that  read^ 
the  story  weeps  over  it ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  her  re^ 
gard  her  as  Jt  being  superior  to  themselves^  and  foAdly  cherish  th? 
ff^^n^Qrjr  9f  her  misfortunes, 
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<  How  mvifch  wiser  would  it  be  to  inculcate  the  duty  aa^^uperipr 
lieroism  of  aubjogatin?  the  violence  of  our  passions ;  o£  triumphing 
over  ovirselves;  and  of  diminishing  half  the  load  of  our  suiFerings  by 
the  magnanimous  exercise  of  fortitude  and  resignation!  How  mucli^ 
wiser,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  world  at  large,  to  draw  our  heroes 
and  our  heroines  from  those  who  have  thus  acted,  than  from  cowards 
who  have  shrunk  from  the  contest  to  which  they  have  been  called; 
who,  without  exerting  an  individual  effort  to  extricate  them  from 
their  misfortunes,  have  voluntarily  yielded  themselves  over  to  in- 
sanity, or  suicide  j  and  who,  by  the  ruin  of  themselves,  become^ 
perh^s,  the  ruin  of  their  famiHes.  ' 

^  There  certainly  are  inst^ces  to  be  met  with,  occasiojially^  of  con« 
stitutions  framed  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  of  Sttl^ 
ferings  so  severe  and  accumulated,  as  to  render  every  exertion  impos*' 
sible;  and  in  which  the  mind  must  necessarily  sink  beneath  the  bur-r 
den  that  oppresses  it.  Such  ijjstances,  vmdoubtedly,^  demand  omf 
most  cordi^  commiseration :  but  let  us  confine  the  sympathy  we  feel 
to  the  circle  of  private  life,  and  not  drag  forth  the  imhappy  victimt 
from  the  sanctity  of  her  own  seclusion,  to  ornament  the  ga<'ish«cenes 
of  a  novel,  or  figure  in  the  melodies  of  poetry.  Much  less  l^t  us, 
'with  false  generosity,  gloss  over  what  is  really  a  crime,  and  a  erime  ' 
of  high  magnitude  too,  through  a  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation  of 
moroseness  and  severity  of  manners.'  p.  79. 

V 

Two  more  cantos  are  promised  to  us,  which  will  delineate 
fully  *  the^  universal  or  cosmopolitan  state  of  heavenly  harmony  . 
and  happiness,'  to  which  the  present  happiness  of  Great  Britain 
is  only  a  prelude :  and  from  the  encouragement  given  to  the  part 
before  us  by  the  public,  we  trust  the  poet  will  be  stimulated 
to  favour  us  soon  with  these  remaining  portion$.  Tie  lines  arc 
in  general  smooth — the  objects  of  satire  just — the  notes  kamed^ 
^yet  iritelligible — ^the  morality  unexcqptionable. 


Art.  XV. — Animadversumt  on  Dr,  Haiveifs  Impartial  and  su^ 
cinct  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ f  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Miinery 
D.D.  tSfc.  Being  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  VoL  L  ^ 
the  late  Rev,  Joseph  Milner^s  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 
Svo,  IS,     Matthews.     1800. 

Mr.  Milncr  was  formerly,  and  Dr.  Haweis  is  still,  a  ^J^tio- 
guished  character  in  that  religious  class  which  is  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Evangelical  Clergy.  They  agreed  together  in  the 
chief  tcneta  of  the  Christian  church  as  established  in  the  articles 
of  die  church  of  England — they  difiered  in  their  opinions  of.  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  Dr,  Haweis  is  an  advocate  for  unlimited 
toleration.  Mr.  Milner,  while  he  warmly  vindicates  establish- 
ments,'allows  only  of  a  toleration  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
Animadversions  before  us  arise  from  this  diiFerence  of  opinion. 
THi^Y  have  Wtb  publi^b^cl  ecclesiastigal  histories  ^  andtkatof 
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Mn  Milner>  which  cannot  but  excite  astonishment  in  those  wha 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  press  at  Cambridge, 
has  been  printed  at  the  expence  of  that  university,  to  the  new 
edition  of  which  the  animadversions  before  us  are  intended  as  a 
preface.  .  In  Dr.  Haweis's  work  notice  is  frequently  taken  of 
Mr.  Milner*s  History;  and  his  particular  sentiments  on  establish-* 
ment  and  toleration  are  combated  without  acrimony,  and  in  a 
inanner  which  the  author  before  us,  most  inconsistently  with  the 
general  tenor  of  his  work,  is  obliged  to  confess  to  *  be  much  more 
respectful  to  Mr.  Milner,  and  to  allow  him  much  greater  excel- 
lence of  character  and  ability,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  literary 
adversaries  usually  do  who  differ  so  much  on  any  subject  in 
which  they  are  much  interested.^  The  real  fact  Mre  believe  to 
be  this,  that  the  two  ecclesiastical  historians  had,  during  the  life 
of  Mr.  Milner,  the  greatest  affection  for  each  other  formerly,  and 
that  Dpr.  Haweis  combated  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Milner  without 
the  least  diminution  of  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  their  common  master. 
.  ,  With  this  general  knowledge  of  the  character  joJF  the  two  hi- 
storians, but  without  the  least  personal  acquaintance  with  either, 
we  have  read,  with  the  .utmost  degree  of  astonishment,  the  work 
before  us.  If,  instead  of  speaking  respectfully  of  Mr.  Milner, 
l5r.  Haweis  had  treated  hiin  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  ha4 
depreciated  the  merits  of  his  History,  he  could  not  have  been  at- 
tacked with  greater  virulence.  Such  a  torrent  of  abuse  is  seldom 
to  be  found,  even  in  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Dr.  Haweis  is 
Tcpresented  to  have  published  a  *  hasty  performance,  charac- 
terised tfirpughout  by  paucity  of  facts,  deficiency  of  evidence, 
'^and  by  positive  and  declamatory  assertions* — whose  *  harsh  lan- 
guage derives  its  support  from  manifest  perversions  and  exagger^- 
^tions  of  history.  Not  only  no  candid  ingenuity  of  discrimination 
is  displayed  in  separating  real  from  imaginary  charges,  but  even 
XQininon  historical  and  argumentative  justice  is  cbntinualiy 
▼iolated  by  this  peremptory  judge.  Instances  we  have  without 
number  of  pert  and  summary  decision;  none  of  instructive  and 
.satisfactory  discussion.*  Dr.  Haweis  is  insinuated  to  judge 
liberally  alone  *  when  democratiqal  and  turbulent  schismatics  are 
to  be  defended;'  and  his  spirit  *  produces  extreme  candour  and 
•abundant  credulity  in  support  of  factious  sectarians.  Perhap« 
in  no  page  ever  yet  printed  was  thereso  much  misrepresentation 
crowded  together'  as  in  the  378th  page  of  Dr.  Haweis's  first  dis- 
sertation. *  It  is  really  painful  to  remark  that  this  whole  repre- 
sentation (namely  in  page  378  above  mentioned)  is  contrary  to 
truth,  both  as  it  respects  the  words  and  their  meaning.*  Dr. 
Haweis's  ^  fundamental  maxims  in  ecclesiastical  matters  seem  but 
too  nearly  allied  to  Jacobinical  principles.'  Dj.  Haweis  *  forgets 
the  dictates  of  plain  sense,  and  the  duties  of  his  sacred  profession.* 
Dr»  Kasveis'5  ^  book  abounds  with  gross  misrepresentations  pf  ttq 
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funeral  and  indeterminate  species,  as  well  as  those  which  hayfe 
een  called  positive  and  unequivocal/  It  is  irjsinuated  that  Of, 
Haweis  *  takes  advantage  of  the  democratical  and  profaiie  turn 
of  the  present  dayj  his  work  appears  to  be  written  in  the  spirit 
of  party  and  of  temporal  views;  he  has  written  nauseous  and 
disgusting  encomiums  on  the  lenity  of  Julian  the  Apostate/ 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  not  conterft  with  the  indiscrimi- 
nate abuse  of  which  we  have  presented  to  our  readers  a  very 
small  portion,  asserts,  that  *  he  cannot  now  read  a  page  of  that 
author  (Dr.  Haweis)  without  experiencing  a  paihfiil  apprehen- 
sion of  being  misled  by  him  in  one  shape  or  another;'  that  *  the 
friends  and  familiars  of  Dr.  HaweiS  will  doubtless  blush  for  the 
many  instances  of  disingenuous  depravity  which  disgrace  his  late 
jpublication.*  ' 

The  ^en  falls  from  our  hand  in  making  such  extracts.  Page 
after  page  we  have  been  doomed  to  wade  through  abusive  epi- 
thets, of  which  even  Billinsgate  would  be  ashanied;  and  if  our 
disgust  had  not  entirely  gotten  the  better  of  every  feeling  besides, 
we  must  have  burst  into  a  laugh  when  we  reflected  on  the  origin 
pf  this  violent  passion  j  for  though  *  our  armies  swore  terribly  i?i 
Tlanders,'  and  Dr.  Slop  was  irritated  in  the  highest  degree  at  the 
vexation  of  the  slip  knot,  we  suspect  that  neither  were  in  such 
paroxysms  of  wrath  as  our  author  when  he  was  committing  to 
paper  the  violetige  of  these  effusions.  Will  our  readers  believe 
th^  after  all  this  virulent  language,  which  arose  from  a  sup- 
posed misrepresentation/  of  Mr.  Milner's  sentiments  by  Dr. 
Haweis,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  gives  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Milner,  his  brother,  in  language  which  wpuld  justify  Dr. 
Haweis's  mode  of  attack.   The  sentiment  we  refer  to,  as  attri- 

''buted  to  Mr.  Milner,  is  the  following  :/*  The  supreme  power 
has  a  right  to  restrain  men  from  deriding  and  profaning  the 
sacred  institutions  of  the  country^  and  frpm  propagating  in- 
fidelity, idolatry,  atheism,  and  gross  irreligiqn  pf  every  sprt.' 
The  essentials  of  revealed  religion  cannot  be  negleicted  or  de- 
spised without  a  turpitude  of  heart  which  thcl  Scripture  connects 
with  the  final  ruin  of  the  soul.'     Against  this  right  of  the 

.  supreme  power  Dr.  Haweis  argues  but  in  quoting  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Milner — ^he  does  not  quote  his  words  precisely;  and  wc 
may  add  that  there  is  a  want  of  precision  in  his^  argument,  a3 
well  as  the  appearance  of  overcharging,  in  s6me  degree,  the 
tenets  of  his  adversary.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  arise  from 
any  ill  design  j  nor  could  it  well,  when  the  error  might  be  so 
easily  detected..  t)r.  Haweis  takes  up  the  question  generally,  of 
the  right  of  the  supreme  power  to  interfere  in  matters  of  con- 
.  sci^ncr.  Mr.  Milner  allows  the  right  of  interference.  Dr.  Mil- 
ner contends  that  his  brother  a,llowed  that  right  to  be  exercised 
only  by  restraining,  not  by  compelling.  Dr.  Haweis  does  not 
seena  to  have  been  suflicientl^  attentive  }n  his  language  to  this 
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^listinction^  and  has  hereby  giveii  occasion  to  ajl  this'  uproar 
about  Jacobins  and  democrats^  and  misquotations^^  and  church 
and  state,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Yet  "^e  cannot  help  thinking  that  some 
unfortunate'  $izer  passed  throush  the  quadrangle  withpui:  capr-  ^ 
ing^  the  author  before  us  on  me  day- that  he  began,  these  ani- 
madversionsj  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  his  insm- 
^ropriate  rage:  but  in  another  point  of  view  hi&  exertipna  wUl 
be  very  advantageous  to  Dr.  Haweis.  If  these  animadversion^ 
make  the  preface  to  Mr.  Milner's  Church  History^  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  sale  of  it  will  be  materiafly  injured}  and  the  first 
-  act  of  every  purchaser,  who  wa,s  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Milner's  cha,- 
racter,  will  be  to  throw  tlie  unnecessary  appendage  into  the  fire. 
We  must  add  one  angular  circumstance,  that,  after  all  the 
vapouring  about  Dr.  Haweis^s  misquotation,  our  author  expects 
that  a  reader  of  the  second  edition  of  his  brother's  Church  Hi- 
story, who  is  struck  with  its  great  variations,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, from  the  first  coition,  is  to  understand  that  they  *  arc 
to  be  justified  either  from  actual  remarks  of  the  author  in  ma- 
nuscript, or  from  the  editor's  recollection  of  his  conversations.* 


Art.  XVI. — A  Reply  to  the- Animadversions  of  the  Dean  (f  Carlisle 
en  the  succinct  and  impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  by 
the  "Rev.  Dr.  Haiveis.     8w.  6d.     Mawman.     1801. 

Vy  E  had  scarcely  thrown  aside  the  preceding  pamphlet  when 
the  reply  to  it  w^  put  into  our  hands;  and,  wearied  with  tlie 
virulence  and  abuse  with  which  our  eyes  had  been  assailed,  and 
fearful  of  the  efiects  of  irritation  too  common  among  controver- 
sial theologues,  we  took  up  this  work  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  prepared  ourselves  fqr  another  equally  violent  attack  on  our 
moral  feelings.  Inexpressible,  however,  was  our  surprise  and 
•satisfaction,  on  reading  two  or  three  pages,  to  find  no  traces  of 
•unseemly  warmth.  We  continued  the  perusal  with  pleasure; 
we  were  filled  with  admiration  pf  the  writer;  and,>  at  the  con- 
clusion, we  could  not  avoid  asserting,  This  answer  unites  together 
the  piety  of  a  Christian,  the  learning  of  a  scholar^  and  the  man- 
ners of  9  gentleman. — ^Though  ^olentiy  attacked,  the  author 
deigns  not  to  retort  railing  for  railing;  he  -endeavours  even  to 
extenuate  the  faults  of  his  adversary,  aitd  to  praise  him  wherever 
he  has  the  least  opportunity.  Relying  upon  the  statement  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  MUner,  we  really  thought  that  there  had  been  a 
rather  blameable  want  of  precision  in  Dr.  Haweis  ;  but  we  must 
now  even  retract  this  censure.  The  quotation  he  has  made  from 
Mj:.  Milner's  Church  History  justifies  every  thing  Dr.  Haweis 
has  said  on  die  point  in  dispute.     It  is  as  follows :  .  - 

«<  Tbe  general  arguments,"  says  Mr^  Milner,  «  drawn  froBji  ex- 
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pediency,  and  the  exaiiiple  of  tht  Jews,  appear  to  me  to  justify  the 
eivirflaagiistTkt^  ndt  Vxily  iii  iBfstitutiikg.ftnd  supporting  eccksiastkal 
ekaUishnieiitfiy^  bat  afeo  in  restwaing  and  punishifig  tfee  propagators 
of  irreligious  opinions.  For  can  any  thing  beimore  plain,  than  that 
if  pubhc  utility  require  a  provision  to  be  made  for  the  worship  of  God 
mnd  the  in'slruction  of  the-^e<^le  iii  trufe  religion,  the  same  utility  wiH 
re<|uii;e  thSit^ery  t^ing should  be  suppressed  whidi  has  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  that  pnovision  or  "dimini^  fts  iniluence^ 
And  on  these  principles  acted  the  good  kings,  judges,  and  piiests  of 
Israel^  th  ajbundaneeof  instances.''     r.  5^ 

Again^  'this  eitdneous  and  unchrktian  opinion  Dr.  Haweis 
argued  with  great  eiil^rgy  arid  judgement ;  but  he  did  riot  think 
it  'riec^ssary  to  quote  long  passages  from  Mr.  Milner's  History  i 
and  he  ptop^tly  says,  in  reply  to  Dr.Milner's  charge  of  misre- 
presentation, 

*  I  never  intended  to  give  Mr.  Milner*s  wolrds,  but  I  meant  t6  gitd 
an  epitome  of  his  ai^iment:  and  I  am  content  to  commit  the  justness 
of  my  statement  to  the  impartial  public,  and  rest  the  issue  there.* 
p.  10.   ,       .Jv/. 

To  this  decisft6n  fee  may  indeed  confidently  apply;  arid  not 
only  from  the  charge  of  gross  and  wilful  misrepresentation,  btrt 
from  the  charge,  of  misrepresenting  at  all  be  will  be  acquitted 
"by  the  jury  to  whom  he  appeals. 

Has  Dr.  Haweis  been  Aen  in  no  respect  blanre-worthy?  Hp 
himself  allows  it  in  one  or  two  instances:  and  for  an  ove^rsighty 
on  wjiich  l>r.  Milncr  triumphs  with  unbounded  bitterness  of 
reproof,  he  asserts,  *  I  will  gladly  excuse  many  of  tJie^  bitter,  I 
m^ht  say  urigentlemanlike  expressions,  which  me  dean  has  made 
use  o^.^  .    , 

In  return  for  Dr.Milner's  acrimonious  personalities.  Dr. 
Haweis  treats  him  as  *  the  wortfcy:  dea®  of  C^Iide,'  tUid  ad- 
^esses  him  in  the  most  afiectionate  hmguage. 

«  I  smcfersly  regret  every  expression  which  has  escaped  me  that 
^  l/ears  the  resemblance  of  disrepect  or  distortion  of  his  words  or  mean- 
ittg^  and  -enffcireat  from  the  Dean  the  forgiveness  which  I  should  mo^ 
assuredly  Jiavc  received  from  his  brother.*     p.  7. 

*  Whatever  dean  Milncr  may  think  of  me,  or  however  his  zdal  may 
be  excited  for  the  credit  of  a  relation,  who  truly  deserves  to  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  intending  wilful 
wrong,  either  in  word  or  deed.*     p.  10. 

After  pointing  out  an  egregious  misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Mil- 
Tier's,  which  is  akogedicr  unaccountable,  Dr.  Haweis  calmly 
i;emark&: 

*  Let  the  dean  of  Carhsle  candidly,  review  his  own  words,  and  thcii 
ask  his  own  heart,  whether  he  ought  to  be  so  very  inexorable  towards 
**  my  negligences  and  ignorances  ?'*     p.  20. 
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And,  on  suinming  tip  the  whde,  he'addsji 

<  I  have  done— thadking  cordially  tht  dean  of  Carlisle  for  giving 
mean  opportunity  of  explaining  itiany  particulars  where  I  mighlh 
have  been  much  misconceired/  .v.^iw      - 

Indeed  Dr.  Haweis  has.  great  r^a$on  to  thank  his  adversary  j 
for  he  has  ha,d  an  Opportunity  of  clearly,  proving  *  that  the 
Dean's  misrepresentations  of  his  religious  princij)les  are  charge-* 
able  with  more  disingenubnaness  and  mjurious  consequences^  and 
the  asperitjrof  his  language?  worthy  a  severer  censure,  than  any 
thing  he,  Dr.  Haweis,  has  mistaken  or  advanced  in  his  remarks 
on  Dr.  Milner's  brother ;  that  the  controversy  on  the  expediency 
or  utility  of  penal  establishments  will  be  no  longer  involved  in  dit- 
ficulty,.if  men  will  hear  argument  instead  of  invective;  and  that 
tlie  histoty  given  of  the  church,  by  Dr.  Haweis,  will  be  found  in 
all  its  momentous  features  faithful  and  impartial.'  It  is  singular 
thiat^  two  distinguished  characters  of  the  university  of  Cambridge 
should  be'  employed  at  the  same  time  in  writing  animadversions, 
the  one  on  Dn  Haweis's  Church  History,  the  bih€r  on  bishop 
Pretyman's  Christian  Theology  5  and  that  their  style,  manner, 
language,  and  sentiments,  should  form  -so  complete  a  contrast  to 
icach  odier. 


Art.  XYlh-^Let^ers^fitten  during  a  Residence  in  England'.  Ttan^ 

'     latedfrom  the  French  of  Hertry  Meister,  Containing  many  curious 

Remarks  npon   English   Manners   and  CustomSy    Govemmertt^ 

Climate^  Literature^  Theatresy  isfc,  isfc.  ^c.      Together  with  a 

'-     Letter  from  f he  Margravine  of  Ahspach  to  the  Autbor^^    Svd.  6s» 

Boards.     Longman  and  Rees. 

.  X  HESE  Letters,  in  the  :original,  are  possessed  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  elegance  as  well  as  sprightliness  5  and  we  lament  to  see 
that  tli^y  have  suffered  considerably  in  both. respects  in  the 
[translation  before  u?,  the  language  of  which  is  too  frequently 
j^ejune  apdlow,and  so  abundant  in  circumlpcution  as  to  destroy 
all  the  spirit  of  anecdote-Avriting.  The  truth  of  some  part  of 
.  this  observation  will,  we  think,  readily  be  acknowledged  by.  the 
-reader  on  perusing  vtbe  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  very  first 
letter  that  occurs* 

*  You  wish  me  to  give  you  some  account  of  my  tour  in  England ; 
and  for  my  part  I  am  ready  enough  to  satisfy  you  in  this  respect, 
.  only  pveriiising'  that  you  are  to  expect  no  ponipous  descriptions,  high- 
-flown remarks,.or  i^iniitc  observations.  I  have  seeaa  great  deal,  and 
considered  more ;  but  there  is  no  book  written  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, however  futile  or  trifling,  that  will  not  satisfy  your  curiosity 
better  than  I  shall  be  able  to.  do  with  my  po^t-haste  comments  ; 
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for  what  1  shall  have  tasaf  will  be  rather  what  I  ,have«th6Hght->  than 
what  I  have  seen.        ■  . 

*  When  my  stomach  was  relieved  from  the  anxiety  it  had  felt  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  during  Vhich  we  were  on  our  passage,  the  firsts 
objects  I  viewed  struck  me  with  surprize,  when  I  reflected  that  m 
so  short  a  distance  as  our  continent  is  separated  from  this  island,  they 
w€re  so  very  different.  The  soil,  the  air,  the  style  of  building,  the 
dress  and  mannas  of  the  people,  are  so  much  unlike,  as  to  give  u& 
room  to  suppose  that  a  distance  of  some  ages  have  interposed  to  dis^ 
join  two  nations,  which  now  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  keep  up  a  com^ 
munication  with,  and  follow  the  example  of,  each  other/     Pt  i.  . 

.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  degree  of  the:  animation  of 
the  original  retained  to  make  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  an  amusing 
alid  even  interesting  performance :  and  if  the  scenery  and  inci- 
dents described  in  i^be  not  ?iew,  they  are  at  least  written  for  thd 
most  part  in  a  new  and  agreeable  manner.  The  following  exr 
tract  gives  an  account  of  attending  the  margravine,  of  Anspach 
(to  whom  the  letteirs  are  dedicated),  and  a  numerous  suite,  to  a 
dinner  provided  for  herself  and  the  margrav^  by  the  worshipful 
company  of  fishmongers,  of  which  the  latter  isi  a  liveryman,  at 
their  public  hall  in  the  city, 

*  I  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  one  of  the  pleasaiitest  day^ 
that  I  have  passed  here.  On  the  evening  preceding  it,  I  had  orders 
from  the  margravine  to  attend  her  at  Hammersmith,  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  for  what  purpose  I  was  not  informed.  I  have 
often  given  you  a  description  of  that  delightful  spot.  If  you  except 
Park-Place  and  Richmond,  I  believe  few  situations  bn  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  afford  a  more  delightful  prospect.  I  found  the  noble 
large  beech-tree  next  the  river,  which  conceals  the  view  of  the  house 
only  to  render  the  transient  prospect  of  it  more  charming,  surround- 
ed vnth- tables  decked  out  •  with  a  princely  magnifieence.'  ^In  a 
«hort  time  after  my  arrival,  I  beheld  a  sight  perfectly  new  to  me,  and 
which  made  me  think  I  was  actually  present  at  one  of  those  splendid 
Venetian  festivals  with  which  my  fancy  has  been  so  often  charmed  in 
•description.  Neptune  was  in  the  act  of  driving  on  the  stream^  with 
his  trident — or,  to  speak  like  a  conimon  man,  it  was  the  tide  of  flood, 

"when  the  river  was  suddenly  covered  with  boats  and  magnificent 
barges.  The  neighbouring  echoes  were  roused  with  the  lively  sound 
of  music,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  which  continued  playing  most  de- 
lightfully until  the  flotilla  reached  our  shore.  At  length,  the  principal 
barge  landing  near  the  trbe  before  mentioned,  was  saluted  by  a  gene- 
nerai  discharge  of  our  little  platform  of  artillery.  Amidst  these  con- 
fused sounds  of  cannon,  horns,  and  clarionets,  I  observed  about  tliirty 
gentlemen,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  ladies,  coming  on 
shore,  all  most  elegantly  dreSsed.  Their  highnesses  preceded  this 
'  numerous  partyj  and  led  it  towards  the  tables  spread  for  the  refresK- 
'  ment  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  liow  requested-  to  place 
themselves  at  .them.  There  was,  likewise,  a  table  set  out  for  the 
six-and-thirty  watermen  who  rowed  the  barge.  These  were  all  uni- 
formly-cloathcd,  with  caps  and  tassels,  white  jackets,   atid  wlvtr 
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Wd^d>  >ftA6«a*S  'witii  thfe  'Arn^  df  ikt  cOdipih^  they  belonged  to^ 
Their  table,  as  you  may  imagine,  was  well  supglied  with  liquors,  and 
they  em^lieii  their  bottles  very  dexterously,  amidst  repeated  huzzas. 
When  the  ife|)ast  ^)ea8  finishtd*  J  ^^^  iri^ited,  with  the  reet  of  the 
ifeai^rave^s  -court,  to  attend  their  highnesses  in  the  principal  bai^^ 
alid^  by  the  vigorcms  exertions  of  our  ^irited  boatiri:en,  we  siooA  pass- 
€i  the  bridges  of  Chelsea,  Westminster,  aw4  Black-Friars.  T%e  pas- 
sage was  6o  exceedingly  |)le2t8ant,  that  I  thought  it  a  tery  short  one- 
I  passed  the  time  in '  conversation  wiih  the  ladies  who  sat  next 
lae,  #hd  were  so-polite  as  to  take  great  pains,  to  tinderstand  me>  as  I 
on  my  part  did  to  make  myself  understood,  and  amuse  them.  The 
Numerous  viUas,  gtifdens^  and  pleasant  prospects  which  presented 
themselves  on  either  bank,  as  our  well-loaded  but  nimble  boat  glided 
down  the  stream,  furnished  sufficient  topics  for  discourse.  I  do  not 
|hint  there  is  any  approach  to  London  which  affords  a  grander  poiat 
©f  view  than  that  which  is  seen  after  passing  'Chelsea,  on  drawing 
•high  to  Westminster-Bridge.  You  then  -behold,  in  a  clear  and  exten- 
sive perfective,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  steeple  of 
iSife  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  two  -of  the  most  remarkable 
structure's  of  this  immense  metropolis. .  Our  barge  stopped  on  our  ar* 
ti^al  at  London-Bridge.  Our  conductors  here  desired  u&  to  land,  and 
led  us  through  a  passage,  not  indeed  a  very  elegant  one,  into. a  noble 
and  apacious  building ;  arrived  at  which,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  ushered  into  separate  apartments.  We  were  first  conducted 
into  a  large  $:loset,  in  which  were  deposited  our  hats  and  canes ;  and 
certain  very  necessary  accommodations  were  shown  to  us  placed  be*- 
hind  a  large  green  curtain.  These  points  being  settled  with  all  pro- 
ber decorum,  we  were  introduced  into  the  court  of  assistants,  and  at 
ast  into  the  hall^  where  we  were  to  be  banqueted.  This  room^ 
which  was  very  spacious,  was  more  remarkable  than  any  we  had 
hitherto  seen.  It  was  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  regularly 
proportioned,  ti  the  height  nearly  of  the  saloon  at  Marli ;  the  ifnxir 
dows  were  towards  the  river,  very  lofty,  and  threw  a  cl^ar  and 
agreeable  light  over  the  whole  hall.  The  hall  was  itself  encompassed 
by  -a  very  neat  gallery.  It  was  dapable  of  containing  an.  assemblage 
of  several  hundred  people.  It  had'  at  ope  end  a  handsome  orchestra^ 
After  having  viewed  every  part  of  the  halt  we  rejoined  the  ladies, 
^oon  after  which  dinner  was  announced  to  be  on  the  table.  Repore- 
€ent  to  yourself  a  table  of  the  figure  of  a  horse-shoe,  placed  in  the 
middle  of  this  large  hall,  witli  about  one  hiihdred-and-tmrty  or  forty 
covers,  the  president  of  the  'entertainment  seated  in  an  old-fashioned 
state-chair  at  the  head  of  it.  On  his  right  hand  sate  the  margravine 
and  her  little  court,  with  the  gentlemen ;  on  his  left  his  own  lady  and 
the  other  ladies  belonging  to  the  company.  To  give  you,  once  for 
all,  an  idea  of  a  good  English  dinner,  I  must  inform  you,  that  after 
some  tureens  of  excellent  turtle  "Soup,  as  highly-seasoned  as  the  cooks 
were  able  to  send  it  in,  came  the  first  course,  whicK consisted  entirely 
of  the  choicest  fish- — salmon,  trout,  turbot,  with  lobster  and  other 
siauces.  The  second  course  consisted  of  game  of  several  sorts,  par- 
*ticukrly  of  buck  venison,  the  fat  of  which  is  so  delicious,  and  this 
heightened  with  currant  jelly.     The  third  course  was  composed  of 
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tarts,  pudding5j  creams^  &c.  followed  by  a  fine  desert  of  everjr  kind 
of  fruit  which  England  could  furnish,  and  which  really  appeared 
very  delicate :  some  noble  pine-apples  of  exquisite  flavour,  excellent 
ices,  and  some  of  the  best  wines  which  France  and  Spain  jproduce; 
I  must  not  forget,  in  the  detail  of  this  dinner,  its  respectable  side-i 
board,  which  was  an  English  baron,-  ^n  immense  piece  of  roast  beef^ 
placed  on  a  table  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  on  one  side  of  tlje 
hall,  over  which  were  displayed  the  colours  of  Great  Britain** 
?•  241. 

Tourists,  before  they  commit  themselves  by  writing  on  tlie 
customs  and  manners  of  the  people  amidst  whom  they  are  tra^* 
veiling,  ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  such  kind  oi  habits 
than  M.  Meister  appears  to  have  been  in  several  instances* 
Among  other  curious  blunders  into  which  his  ignorance  on  thii 
point  has  betrayed  him,  we  meet  with  the  folIoM^ng  upon  the 
very  common  fashion  of  challenging  to  drink  wine  during  din-^ 
ner  time;  in  the  execution  of  which  civility  his  mistake  has  led 
lyln  to  suppose  that  only  one  glass  is  employed  on  the  occasioh^ 
4md  that  the  person  challenging  and  the  person  actedinrg  drink 
after  each  other  out  of  the  same  vessel. 

*  I  have  to  make,  in  this  place,  ^ne  observation,  which  appears  si 
great  contrast  tp  my  last  remark.  It  is,  that  there  are  many  prac* 
tices  openly  made  use  of  betwixt  the  sexes,  which  with  us  are  consi^ 
dered  as  marks  of  the  greatest  familiarity.  Oji  the  stage  the  actor 
applies  his  lips  to  those  of  the  actress,  when  he  salutes  her  |  the  s^me 
is  practised  by  the  people  in  general ;  the  kiss  of  love  and  the  kiss  of 
friendship  are  impressed  alike  on  the  lips.  In  the  city,  suppers  are; 
usually  closed  with  drinking  punch.  The  preparation  of  liis  liquor 
is  generally  assigned  to  the. female  part  of  the  company/  and  it  is 
thought  a  great  mark  of  politeness  in  a  lady,  to  ask  permission  of  a 
gentfeman  to  drink  out'  of  the  glass  which  he  has  just  emptied.  I 
was  once  favoured  in  this  manner  by  a'very  pretty  young  woman.  If 
the  rest  of  the  company  felt  as  I  dia  upon  the  occasion,  I  presume  the 
inconveniences  attending  a  custom  of  this  kind  would  be  soon  disco« 
vered.  In  Paris,  we  should  be  of  opinion  that  decency  ought  to 
jibolish  this  custom,  especially  as  the  phrase  which  comes  dUt  of  the 
mouths  of  the  ladies  who  make  obliging  proposals  to  you  as  you 
go  out  of  the  theatres  is  constantly,  *^  Will  you  drink  with  me  a  glass 
of  wine?"    p»  287. 

Upon  this  passage  the  translator  pertinently  enough,  though 
without  much  elegance  of  phraseology,  adds  tne  following  note: 

•  These  are  the  author's  own  English  words.  The  reader  observes 
how  grossly  he  has  misconstrued  the  fashion  at  our  tables,  and  the 
ceremony  observed  in  drinking  hob  and  noh.  From  finding  a  similar 
phrase,  in, the  invita'tionto  it,  made  use  of  by  women  of  the  town, 
he  has  censiircd  a  very  innodent  practice; — ^This  should  be  a  caution 
to  English  tourists,  and  writers  of  travels,  how  they  deal  out  thdr  . 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XXXI.  Marsh,  1801.  2  A 
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ccnsusea,  before  they  are  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  ca&toms  of 
the  country  which  is  the  dubject  of  their  animadversians.'     p«  28$. 

The  phrase  hob  and  nob  is  not,  we  believe,  in  very  general  ac^ 
pep^tion  among  pur  circles  of  polite  life  in  the  present  day:  and 
fhe  invitation  of  our  ladies  of  pleasure  is  not  given  us  in  the  text 
ia  the  exact  order  of  their  own  language. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 


POLITICS,  &c. 


Art".  li.— -^  Later  to  the  Right  Honourable  Wiiriflm  Pitt,  on  the  In- 
;    Jluenceof  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  in  Specie  at  the  Bank  of  England;  on  the 
Prices  of  Provisions,  ana  other  Commodities,     By  Walter  Boyd,  Ms q^ 
M^P.     Svo.  y.6d.    Wright.  .  1801. 

J^UA  eulqvw  in  arte  credcndum  est—* is  an  old  adage:  but  *  who 
ti^l  decide  when  doctors  disagree?'  We  have  before  us  the  writings  of 
two  great  money  dealers,  botji  members  of  parliamerit,  both  great  ne* 
gotiators  in  loans,  both  interested  highly  in  the  finance  and  Bank  pro- 
ceedings of  this  >  country.     Who  can  dispute  their  knowledge  of  a 

•  subject  in  wjiich  xhtf  are  so  conversant  ?  and  who  so  inadequate  to  it 
as  reviewers,  who  are  sa little  connected  with  scrip  and  omnium?  The 
tact  of  a  guinea  is  well  known  not  often  to  soil  their  fingers  j  and  if 
the  old  custom  of^*  this  country  still  prevailed,  and  guineas  Were  th« 
current  medium  of  barter,  we  must  have  relinquished,  this  subject  sdto- 
gether:  but  as  the  discussion  is  pn  the  value  oi paper,  we  may  claim 
some  right  to  be  heard  and  attended  to ;  and  having  never  been  en- 
gaged in  loans,  contracts,  ministerial  jobs,  issuing  false  bills  of  credit,^ 
drawij^g  and  redrawing,.  &c.  &c.  we  shall  at  least  bring  disinterested- 
nesS7-a  rare  quality  in  the  present  day!— -to  market,  and  may  not  be 
found  unqualified  to  hold  the  balance,  impartially,  between  our  monied 
literati. 

^he  high  price  of  provisions  has  been  connected  with  a  variety  of 
supposed  tiauses:  a  real  scarcity  of  grain— speculations  of  monopo- 
lists  and  regraters — an  increased  population — *and  the  war.    vAU 

•  these  )are  rejected  by  Mr.  Boyd  as  inadequate  to  the  effects  produced^ 
'  and  he  altr&utes  the  whole  to  the  Bank^s  stopping  payment,  and  the 

permission  alk)wed  to  it  to  issue  paper  as  a  legal  tender,  which  is  now 
become  the  current  medium  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  parliament, 
arid  the  support  tif  the  monied  interest.  There  was  a"  time,  it  is  justly 
'  observed  by  the  writer  before  us,  when  no  doubt  was  entei^tained  that 
'  the  Bank  could  perform  its  promise  to  pay  on  demand;  and  to  have  a 
"  credit  as  firm  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  a  common  proverb. 
That  Waft  r»  now  lost;  and|  from  the  period^he  Bank  lost  it,  proTiak>n«t 
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and  almo8t  cvcxy  other  articlb  in  life,  have  increased  in  value  to  a  pro* 
idigjous  degree.  It  is  natural  then,  it  is  oolitended,  to  combine  these 
two  events  as  cause  and  efiFect  5  and  the  conjecture  may  be  v^ell-founded, 
but  the  data  alleged  in  this  pamphlet  are  not  sufficient  to  ascertain 
^he  fact.  The  Bank  possesses  the  power  of  issuing  a  substitute  for ' 
/coin,  and  this  substitute  no  longer  bears  its  accustomed  quality  of 
being  the  representative  of  coin.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  intro- 
duced into  a  system  without  producing  some  effect :  if  the  Bank  had 
never  stopped  payment,  this  single  act  alone  of  legalising  a  substitute 
for  money  must  produce  some  effect;  The  payment  o^  the  dividends 
is  made  in  this  new  coinage,  which  carries  on  its  face  the  words  **  I 
promise  to  pay,"  whereas  they  ought  to  be — "  I  promise  to  exchange 
this  paper  for  other  paper,"  What  is  the  natural' effect  of,  such  a 
power?.  The  Bank  issues  several  millions  of  these  pieces  of  paper :  and 
supposing  it  to  have  received  money  from  government  for  these  pay- 
ments, it  has  then  issued  a  quantity  pf  paper  alone,  and  the  millions 
of  gold  acquired  from  government  become  its  own  property,  and 
must  be  either  stowed  away  or  used  to  its  individual  advantage.  The 
idea  of  its  being  stowed  away  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  entertained  by 
any  one;. arid  the  extreme  advantage  of  gold, when  others  are  confined 
to  paper,  must  be  evident  to  every  man.  In  fact,  by  this  measure^  the  ' 
Bank  becomes,  if  it  please,  the  monopoliser  of  all  the  gold  in  the 
country;  it  can  increase  or  decrease  its  circulation  at  pleasure;  it  can 
send,  at  pleasure,  its  substitute  for  money  into  every  market;  and  it 
jnatters  not  what  is  the  demand  on  any  day  as  the  piice  of  an  article, 
^incc  it  can  lose  nothing  by  the  purchase,  and  must  be  a  gainer  ^y 
the  next  rise.  In  discounting  bills  again  it  is  bound  by  no  tie.  '  It 
gives  its  paper  substitute  to  any  amount — ^its  losses  »are  merely  nomi- 
nal, but  its  gains  are  real;  for  as  long  as  there  is  money  or  com- 
modity in  the  country  they  may  be  exchanged  for  thi^  fictitious 
coinage. '  All  this  is  too  evident,  and  the  fate  of  paper  money  in  other 
countries  has  sufficiently  developed  the  nature  of  the  substitute 
system;  and  the  surprise  is  not  that  the  price  of  provisions  should  be 
"kicreased  to  their  present  average,  but  that  it  has  not  increased  in  a 
ten-fold  ratio.  , 

Here  seems  to  be  the  great  difficulty  for  which  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us  does  not  by  any  means  account.  If  the  statements  given  in  ^ 
by  the  Bank,  of  the  circulation  of  its  paper,  may  be  depended  upon, 
the  difference  between  the  average  circulation  01  three  years,  ending 
December  1795,  viz.  ii»975j573^-  »nd  the  circulation  on  December 
^th,  1800,  viz.  1 5, 450,9 7 o/T  is  too  small  to  account  for  the  rise  of  pro- 
visions in  the  manner  it  is  given  by  the  author.  He  refers  us  to  the 
statement  of  the  Bank  for  a  century,  and  would  hence  conclude  that 
even  a  small  addition  must  have  a  prodigious  effect ;  but  this  is  not  easily 
proved,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  connected  with  the'  gradual 
price  of  provisions  on  the  addition  of  every  million  of  notes  to  the 
'  previous  circulation.  His  argument  on  exchanges  dpes  not  assist 
him)  and  the  vabie  of  bullion  has,  at  different  periods,  varied  without 
any  thing  of  the  connexion  he  is  anxious  at  the  present -moment  to 
establish.  , 

Still  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the  legalised  tender  o# 
fiotfs   must  b$iv«  a  perni^ioag  effect;  and  the   agitation  of  this 
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'question  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1788,  when  our  author  and  ano£!ier 
banker  opposed  the  measure,  togetlier  with  its  adoption  by  the 
French  government,  might  be  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  opca 
the  eyea  of  our  own  nation* 

*  On  no  occasion  did  I  ever  take  so  warm  a  part  against  any 
measure ;  and  I  take  God  to  witness  I  did  so  from  the  most  intimate 
conviction  that  ruin  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence.  I  lived  to 
Bee  all  my  predictions  revised,  and  the  authors  of  the  scheme  curse 
their  blind  ipfatoation,  which  had  led  them  to  propose  a  measure 
which  most  assuredly  paved  the  way  to  that  ruinous  system  of  paper 
which  swallowed  up  so  many  fortunes,  and  destroyed  all  the  sacred 
respect  for  property  in  that  country.'     p.  105.   - 

Art.  19. — Observations  on  the  Publication  of  Walter  Bovd^  Etq.  M.P. 
By  Sir  Franc'u  Barings  Bant,    ^vo*  it*    Sewell.    180 1. 

Sir  F.  Baring  contends  that  the  sum  of  three  millions  and  a  half^ 
the  inerease  in  the  paper  circulation,  is,  from  its  comparative  insigni- 
ficance, too  small  to  produce  the  effects  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Boyd ; 
and  he  brings  a  strong  fact  against  Mr.  Boyd's  reasonings^  which  is, 
*  that  in  the  year  1796  he,  Mr.  Boyd,  would  have  considered  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  paper  as  very  inadequate  to  furnish  a  circula- 
ting medium  for  tjie  country.'  The  baronet  proposes,  howeVer,  either 
a  limitation  of  the  Bank  circulation,  or  an  exact  return  of  the  highest 
amount  of  its  notesin  circulation,  to  be  adopted  by  parliament.  From 
this  circumstance  alone  the  public  may  see  that  danger  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  Bank  ;  but  to  what  extent  time  only  must  de- 
termine. 

Art.  20. — Brief  Observations  on  a  late  Letter  arldressed  to  the  Right  Hon, 
W,  Pitt^  by  W.  Boyd^  Esq.  iifc,  on  the  Stoppage  of  Issues  in  Specie  by. 
the  Banl  of  EnglamUl5cn     8^'o.   u.     Debrett.    1 801. 

The  author  begins  with  a  variety  of  vague  insinuations  against  Mr. 
Boyd,  all  of  v/hich  we  believe  to  be  ill-founded,  and  the  effects  of  a 
pitjudiced  mind,  eagerly  hunting  for  every  univorthy  motive  that  caa 
re  imagined,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  the  honourable,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  probable,  motives  for  Mr.  Boyd's  conduct.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  sum  assigned  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  produce  the  rise  in 
provisions  is  triumphantly  declaimed  on ;  but  no  one  will  join  the  au- 
thor in  supposing,  that  '  were  the  Bank  to  unlock  its  chests,  and 
fjupply  the  specie  which  they  contained  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  imme- 
diate effect, would  be  the  lowering  of  the  exchange.'  We  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  clerks  and  porters,-  in  exccuti^ig  the  oilers  of  the  Bank, 
turning  the  rusty  keys  and  making  the  vaults  resound  with  the 
clashing  of  coffers,  would  exclaim,  according  to  the  old  story,     . 

'*  Partmriunt  montes — ^nascitur  ridiculus  mus.' 

Art.  21. — The  Effect  of  Paper-Money j)n  the  Price  nf  Provisions  ;-  or 

the  Point  in  Dispute  Id  ween  Mr.,  Boyd  and  Sir  F.  B.inng  examined;. 

the  Bank  Paper- Mon^y  proved  to  be  an  adequate  Cause  for  the  high 

Price  of  Provisions  J  and  Constitutional  Remed'tes  recommended^      B% 

^     W.  Fhnd.     ^vo.    IS,  6d.     Ridgeway.     1801. 

Mr.  Frend  steers  between  the  rival  aatagonistsj  and  aflowing. 
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both  great  commercial  talents,  integrity^  and  independence,  proves 
that  they  have  each  fallen  into  a  simuar  degree  of  inaccuracy  :-^Mr» 
Boyd  by  ascribing  so  great  an  effect  as  the  present  dearness  of  pro= 
visions  to  the  trifling  action  of  ithree  millions  and  a  half  of  notes  : 
Sir  F.  Baring  by  calculating  the  puosperity  of  the  country  at  less  than 
five  times  that  sum,  or  mteen  milKons  of  Bank-notes.  Mr*  Frend 
agrees  with  Mt.  Boyd  in  attributing  the  nse  in  provisions  in  great 
measuire  to  the  Bank  ;  but  he  accounts  for  its  mode  of  operation  in 
a  different  manner,  and  assigns,  as  its  prime  ctiuse,  the  stoppage  of 
payment  at  the  Bank  and  the  issue  of  paper-money,  which  had  in  it^ 
«seliF  no'intrinsic  value.  He  considers,  therefore^  the  paper  in  circuit* 
tion  as  an  alloy  to  the  gold,  and  shows  in  an  ingenious  manner  th^t 
the  cfiFcct  of  the  paper-money  is  to  depreciate'  the  value  of  gold  about 
one  half;  and,  consequently,  that  a  guinea,  or  a  pound  note  and  a  shil- 
ling, can  buy  very  little  more  than  one-fhalf  what  it  did  in  1795* 
Many  hints  are  thrown  out  on  paper-money,  which  deserve  the  con-  ^ 
sideration  of  the  financier  and  the  trader;  and  Mr.  Boyd  is  encou- 
raged to  re-examine  his^  statement,  lest,  by  the  advantage  he  has 
given  to  the  advocates  for  the  paper  system,  the  public  may  be  luUed 
into  fatal  security.  The  remedies  proposed  to  the  present  bancfuf 
effects  of  the  paper-money  are  two-fold .;  first,  to  restrain,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  F.  Baring,  the  Bank  in  the  emission  of  its  paper  ; 
and  secondly,  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  by  th^  justices  at 
their  quarter  sessions,  according  to  the  price  of  provisions*  The 
whole  is  enlivened  in  this  author's  peculiar  manner,  who,  with  much 
deference  to  the  antagonist  financiers,  has  very  skilfully  availed  him« 
self  of  their  mutual  concessions  and  suggestions. 

Art.  22.^-^PoiiticaI  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Europcy  during  the  Tear 
1 799.  By  T.  E,  Ritchie,  Pari  /.  %vo.  6sm  Boards^  Crosby  and 
Letterman.     i8cx5. 

'  This  writer  is  a  wholesale  dealer  in  poetical  epithets — *  the  circuit 
«f  ouv  «ea-girt  isle— glory  soaring  beyond  the  k^n  of  history— the 
Pactolean  stream  of  the  British  treasures  sweeping  the  Tartar  and  the 
beastly  Siberian  from  their  deserts — Mount  Vesuvius  during  the  tor- 
rentuoue  eruption  that  overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  and  when  disgorg- 
ing the  blazing  masses  that  inhumed  Pompeia  and  its  inhabitants.' 
In  his  words,  tOo,  he  is  not  less  affected :  at  times  we  must  have  ' 
<  evanish*  for  vanish;  *  narrate'  repeatedly;  but  others  *  chime  in*  with 
less  ceremony^  Yet  there  is  so  much  merit  in  these  Memoirs,  that  if 
the  writer  could  be  persuaded  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  some 
Englishman  of  taste,  they  might  becoihe  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
public.  The  freedom  and  justice  of  his  remarks  do  the  author  great  ^ 
<;redit,  and  every  reflecting  mind  will  join  with  him  In  the  following 
sentiment: 

*  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  may  dictate  obedience,  but  it  cannot 
convince  the  understanding:  if  opinions  be  groundless,  they  will  ex* 
pire  of  themselves,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  people  will  prove 
triumphant  $  but -if  founded  on  immutable  truths,  no  violence  ^aa 
cnftdicatc  them  from  the  human  mind.*     p.  6. 
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RELIGION.     . 

Art.  23.—^  seasonable  Caution  against  the  ^lotmnationf  ojthe  Chureh 
of  Rome  *  By  the  Revi  C*  De  Coetlogon^  M,A.  isfc,  izwip.  zJ, 
William8»- 

Terribk  anatheosias  against  popery!  Protestants  zffe  to  be  frighten- 
ed, not  reasoned  with;  Catholics  are  to  be  aljused  for  the  cnielties  of 
their  remote  precfeccssors :  and  the  wi*it'cr  forgets,  in  his  catalogue  of 
martyrs,  that  Cranmer  himself  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and  put  a 
man  to  death  for,differing  from  him  in  opinion;  and  that  lady  Jane 
Girey  was  not  a  martyr  to  religion,  but  a  prisoner  condemned  for  high- 
treason.  Such  a  dissuasive  as  this  from  popery  does  no  credit  to  me 
writer,  and  will  not  benefit  the  cause  of  Truth, 

Art.  24, — 'jThe  proper  Improvement  ofplvine  Chastenng  recommended 
to  Kational  jittentiony  in  a  Sermon  preached  ca  Claphanti  12th  March, 
l^cx>.    jBy  T,  UrwicL     St;©,   ij.     Cadell^z/jflfDavies, 

A  semi-politico  sermon,  terminating  -vy^ith  an  exhortation  to  vital: 
feligion  \  by  th^  revival  of  which,  in  Great  Britain,  the  writer  pray* 
|hat  the  tingdom  may  flourish. 

Al|T»  $ ^, "■^Prayers  for  Famltes^;  consisting  of  a  Form^  short  hut  com^ 
»  ^rmkentivi^^Jor  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  every  Day  in  the  Week.- 

Selected  ky'>  Edward  Pearson^  B.  Z).  Rector  of  Rempstancy  Nottmg-' 

hffmshire,     Bvo^  3/.     Rivingtons. 

'  These  prayers  are  drawn  up  with  the  best  intentions ;  but  perhaps 
It.  would  be  better  to  encourage  families  to  use  the  Common  Prayer- 
book,  by  which,  from  the  variety  and  conciseness  of  its  compositions, 
''  5|nd  more  esjpecially  its  excellent  devotional  psalms,  they  may  be  mor^. 
advantageously  guided  in  their  religious  exerciseS|  and  kept  nxore  at- 
tentive to  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  churc^. 

J^^T 4  zS.^'-^Thelktty  of  not  running  in  Debts  considered  in  a  Discourse, 
ptfiached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  January  |8oQ.  By^ 
George  WhitmoirCi  B^D.     8vo.  is.6d»     Rivingtons. 

A  very  proper  sen^on  for  academical  youth  on  a  duty  much  ne^ 
lected  in  the  university,  ^ndthc  neglect  of  which  is  not  unfrequenUy 
felt  through  a  considerable  portion  of  future  life.  We  hopcy  however,  it 
i«  from  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  community^ 
and  from  his  sequestered  and  studious  habits  alone,  that  the  author 
^  has  indulged  in  vague  declamation,  and  supposed  that  to  run  in  debt 
\  is  *  in  the  world  considered  as  a  lofty  ennobling  distinction.^  Nor  can 
we  allow  it  by  any  means  to  be  true,  that  rthe  same  mean  and  unwor- 
thy .causes  that  actuate  the  higher  classes,  a  defect  of  moral  principle, 
the  influence  of  example,  the  habit  of  indolence,,  the  hatred  of" 
Oouble^  the  suggestions  of  vanity,  and  the  inordinate  love  of  pleasure, 
have  propagated  this  vicious  practice  through  all  orders  of  society.* 
The  author,  moreover,  is  not  aware  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  by  the  wis-w 
dom  *  of  our  laws  the  personal  liberty  of  the  debtor,  who  cannot  or 
will  not  pay,  is  left  at  the  creditor's  discretion ;'  for  there  are  not 
wanting  professional  men  who  doubt  tKe  legality  of  the  practice  of 
imprisoning  for  debt ;  and  the  process  itself  shows  the  want  of  a  com- 
plete legal  sanction.     Instead,  therefore,  of  insinuating  a  wish  with 
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hxrr  author  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  *  may  tfiink  it  m 
abolish^  the  privilej^e  of  a  few,  we  Bhoiild  rather  hope  to  see  an  aboH* 
tion  of  a  different  kind,  and  wish  that  imprisonment  for  debt  were  tOi» 
tally  annihilated.  But  where  the  author  moves  in  his  own  sphere^ 
and  shows  young  men  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  runnii^  in 
debt,  his  discourse  is  highly  judicious,  and  worthy  of  perusal. 

Art.  27.— TA^  Merfy  of  God;  especially  considered  with  Reference  to 
our  present  Situation;  a  Sermon^  preached  at  St*  jfulian*s^  Sbre*wshury^ 
on  Sunday i  September  14,  1 800.  By  Samitei  ButUr^  M.A.  is*r» 
I  ^mo•  is.     No  Publisher's  Name.  '  .     .  .     .  • 

We  perfectly  agree  with  this  writer  in  his  remarks  upon  a  passage 
in  his  own  seriiion—*  Laws  may  be  enforced  against  monopolists,? 
&c.— ^  These  considerations,  however,  do  not  belong  to  this  place/ 
They  do  not  indeed!  Nor  can  we  conceive  the  least^ reason  for  giving 
the§e  hasty  effusions  (for  they  were  committed  to  writing  only  the 
night  before  they  were  preached)  in  a  cheap  edition  to  the  public.-— 
The  iJrriter  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  would  do  well  to  recollect;  the 
Horatian  precept  upon  this  subject.     - 

Art.  28. — A  Funeral  Sermon^  to  the.  Memory  of,  the. late  Rev,  /T. 
Stevens,  D*  D,  preached  at  Grosvenor  Chapety  and  St,  Geor^e^s 
Churchy  Hanover  Square ,  on  Sunday ,  October  12,  1800.  By  the 
Re'D.  T,  Baseleyf  M,A.  Published  by  Request,  Swa.  u.  Cadelt 
/?K</Dayies.  ''  •       ^ 

A  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Stevens,  equally  cre- 
ditable to  the  -subject  of  the  discourse,  the  preacher,  and  his  parish.     ' 

Art.  29. — On  the  Right  of  Individual  Judgment  in  Religion;  a  Sermon\ 
preached  dt  Cheivbent,  Lancashire,  on  the  l^th  June,  tSoo,  at  thi 
Annual  Provincial  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  PeH 
suasion.  By  George  Walker,  F,R,S,  ^c.  Published  at. the  Request 
of  the  Congregation*     Bvo,  is,     Johnson. 

A  maply  energetic  discourse  on  the  liberty  of  a  Christian,  which, 
though  addressed  to  one  peculiar  sect  of  tlie  Christian  church,  con- 
tains arguments  which  ought  to  be  embraced  by  every  one  who  names 
the  name  of  Christ;  and  a  deviation  from  which  remains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  a  reproach  to  innumerable  professors  of  our  holy  religio*; 
We  recommend  to  all  who  have  departed  from  the  spirit  and  practic& 
of  our  Lord  in  this  respect  the  following  paragraph  of  the  preachei  ' 
before  us : 

*  The  right  of  individual  judgment  in  religion  is  derived  to  you 
from' God 5  it  is  his  gift;  coeval  with  your  rationa!  natures;  and 
confirmed  anew  to  you,  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  csi 
flence  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free.  In  the  ' 
exercise  of  this  privilege  is  included  all  that  is  honest  in  a  Christian  j 
all  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  ^o  God,  and  to  his  truth.  It  sum- 
mons you  to  enquire  into  his  will,  in  whatever  way  thi^  will  may  be 
conveyed  to  you ;  without  suffering  one  prejudice  to  intercept,  one 
passion  to  corrupt,  one  interest  to  divert,  or  one  fear  to  intimidate 
you  in  the  virtuous  pursuit.  And,  whatever  conviction,  whatevei? 
fjiith,  this  active,  intellectual,  and  honest  enquiry  shall  conduct  you 
to,  that  ia  your  religion,  your  Christianity;  which;  with  an  ingC/p 
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DVQiiS  and  decent i>nnne88>  you  are  to  profess  to  the  world;  it  is  that 
ccxnfession  of  your  master  which  you  arc  to  make  before  men,  if  you 
expect,  that  he  will  confess  you  before  men  and  angels  in  the  last  dis- 
prtminating  day.*     p.  27. 

J&RT.  ^Of^Ff^hy  are  you  a  Churchman?  A  plain  ^uestton^  answered  in 
a  Dialogue  between  Mr,  Fit%  Adam  and  John  Oakley*  i2mo*  4^. 
Hatcha]^.    1800. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  churchman  are  similar^  in  general,  to 
those  of  a  Popish  priest  in  his  endeavours  to  convert  a  Protestant, 
,  The  rqasons  for  being  a  churchman  are  to  be  founded  on  the  greater 
coaformity  of  the  church  to  t!he  dictates  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apo- 
stles than  that  of  any  other  form  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  to 
terrify  a  person  with  the  notion,  that  out  of  the  church  there  is  a 
greater  danger  of  jacobinism,  is  ridiculous.  Such  a  bugbear  implies 
an  ignorance  of  the  solid  defences  of  the  church  of  England,  pub-» 
lished  before  jacobinism  had  made  its  entrance  into  the  world. 

Art.  ^i.^New  Evidences  in  Favour  of  Christianity,  derived  from 
the  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  :  Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Seven  Vials 
'  ^ef  God's  ft^ratL     izfno,  3^.  No  Publisher's  Name.  i8oo. 

Christianity  does  not  stand  in  need  of  such  evidence  as  is  here 
presented  to  us  5  nor  will  the  sceptic  or  unbeliever,  who  rejects  the 
evidence  already  afforded  him,  be  inclined  to  pay  much  attention  to 
the. interpretation  of  seven  vials,  which  pour  out  wrath  upon  France, 
Holland,  Rome,  Great-Britain,  the  Ottoman  empire,  and, end  in 
a-  total  convulsion  of  Europe.  Great-Britain  is  here  distinguished 
by  a  title  which  does  not  seem  altogether  appropriate  :— she  is  term- 
ed thp  seat  pf  the  beast  j  and  the  vial  of  wrath  is  said  to  prefigure  the 
triple  assessment  bill.  Our  readers  will  readily  excuse  us  from  pro- 
$:eeding  any  farther  into  prophecies  qf  such  a  nature. 

Art.  32. — A  Sermony  preached  at  the  Assi%es  held  at  Wisiech,  August 
'^thf  1800,  hefbre  Henry  Oivillim,  Esq.  Chief  Justice  bf  the-  Jsle  of 
.    Ely.  By.Casar  Morgan,  D.D.  iffc.    Puhlisied  at  the  Request  of  the 
.  Magistrates  present.     %vo.  is.     Rivingtons, 

■'  The  preacher  informs  us  that  *  the  vy^ise  author  of  our  being  has 
implanted  a  principle  within  us,  by  the  energy  of  which  we  are  able 
to  choose,  without  an  antecedent  preference,  out-  of  the  exhaifstless 
storehouse  of  nature,  which  is  supplied  with  an  infinite  multitude  of 
objects,  >each  calculated  to  answer  our  pui*pose.'  The  choice  it- 
self, accprding  to  his  principles,  stamps  a  value  upon  the  object,  and 
the  value  is  regained  with  the  utmost  firmness.  We  should  be  much 
obliged  tP  the  writer  to  favour  us  with  a  single  proof  of  the  exists 
ence  of  this  principle,  pr  a  single  instance  pf  its  operation,  and  to 
point  out  a  single  choice  ever  made  without  some  motive  in  the  mind 
for  preferring  the  object. of  its  choice  to  the  objects  that  are  discard- ' 
ed.  From  this  speculation  we  are  carried  into  an  inquiry  after  the 
greatest  good;  the  foundation  of  laws,  and  obedience  to  thfUi;  a  long 
pompliment  to  the  chi^f  judge  on  the  bench;  a  prediction  of  his  fu- 
ture conduct  among  ^  the  worshipper?  of  Brahma  and  thp  believers. of 
Mahomet;'  an  apostrophe  against  the  modem  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality;  and  encomiuins  on  the  constitution  of  ^nglaqd  iq; 
^hurch  and  state* 
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MEDICINE,  &c. 
Art^  33.— i^»  Essay  on  Phlegmasia  Dokns  ;  including  an  Account  of  the 
Symptoms 9  Causes^  dnd  Cure  of  Peritonitis  Puerperalls  and  Conruncivvax 
l^c.  ByJohnHulh  M.D.  Svo.  6c.  6d.  Boards.  Bickerstaff.  1800. 
Dr.  Hull  has  unreasonably  expanded  his  remarks  on  the  elastic 
swelliflg  of  the  lower  extremities  after  .child-bed.  We  have  already 
noticed  Mr.  White's  doctrine,'  which  we  could  not  fully  approve, 
and  Dr.  Ferriar's,  which  appeared  more  probable,  but  with  which,  on 
the  whole,  we  were  not  perfectly  satisfied.  Our  present  author  con- 
siders it  as  an  inflammation,  attended  with  effusion,  of  what  must  be 
supposed,  from  its  elasticity,  the  glutinous  part  of  the  blood;  and  the  ' 
cure  is  either  antiphlogistic,  or,  in  the  latter  periods,  of  a  tonic  na-» 
ture.  *  The  whole  is  too  diffuse,  and  we  have  found  little  informa-  '  * 
tion  cither  respecting  the  pathology  or  cure.  We  remember  seeing, 
very  early  in  our  practice,  an  instance  of  this  disease;  and  we  know  not 
that  our  first  plan  admits  of  improvement.  We  gave  Dover's  powders, 
with  frequent  saline  purgatives,  and  applied  leeches,  with  anodyne 
and  camphorated  liniments.  This  plan  we  have  continued  to  pursue, 
and  have  heard  or  read  of  none  which  promises  fairer  for  success.       \ 

Art.  ^^^^bservatlons  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Asthma  ;  and  a  Re^ 
"vleiv  of^A  Practical  Enquiry  on  Disordered  Respiration'^;^  Iti  a  Letter 
to  Robert  Bree\  M.  D.  the  Author  of  that  WorL  By  George  Lipscomb^ 
,  Surgeon^  at  Birmingham^  iffc.  l^c.     8*y<?.  3 j.     Johnson.     1 800. 

It  is  singular  that  a  practitioner  residing  in  the  same  town  with  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  disordered  respiration  should  be  unknown  to 
him,  *  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  physician ;'  and  it  is  still  more  singular  ^ 
that,althoughaffiffow«,he should  have  applieda  microscope t)f  peculiarly 
high  powers  in  detecting  his  errors.  /^<f  examined  Dr.  Bree's  work  on 
the  broad  ground  of  a  peculiar  opinion:  Mr.  Lipscomb  ^re*vie<ivs*  it 
with  a  captious  eagerness  to  find  fault ;  and  has  taken  up  the  first 
edition,  which  was  in  many  places. more  exceptionable  than  the 
second.  Our  brother  reviewer  therefore  differ?  very  materially  in  his 
account  from  ourselves;  but  as  the  author  has  published  his  thoughts 
i^iore  maturely,  we  think  whatever  early  errors  he  may  have  been 
guilty  of  they  should  have  been  forgotten. 

EDUCATION. 
Art.  35. — Aphorisms  on  Education;   selected  from  the  Woris  of  the 

most  celebrated  English^  French^  and  Latin  IVritersy  on  that  Subject; 

and  intended  as  a  Vade-Mecumfor  Parents y  Guardian$t  P receptors ^ 

Governesses^  tfc.     In  Three  Parts.     8vo,    zs.  Boards.     Longman 

and  Rees.     1800. 

The  attention  now  paid  to  education  renders  this  a  very  useful 
work  to  parents  and  teachers.  The  maxims  relative  to  this  subject 
are  selected  from  the  yrorks  of  Rousseau,  Rollin,  Locke,  Edgeworth, 
inadame  de  Genlis,  La  Bruyere,  Fenelon,  Qiiintilian,  and  others,  and 
will  give  to,  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  either  new  hints  on 
this  important  point,  or  the  means  of  comparing  their  own  practice 
with  the  extensive  theory  of  others.  The  maxims  are  in  general  well 
selected,  and  the  exceptionable  pails  in  some  of  the  writers  judi- 
ciously omitted.    . 

.        ■■,       ^■,,.,    ,  ,»    ,        I!—.,.    ,    .  ...  .■■■■■  ,  >.,.,|..i|     ...II  ..  ^1 

*  See  p.  315  of  this  Volume. 
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Art,  36,— T^^  Spoiled  Child ;  or^  Induhenee  counteracted.    By  Mrs* 
^       .  Pilkingtott,     I  %mo.     I  j.  6d.     VeiTior  and  Hood. 

A  Tcry  excellent  story  to  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  humour- 
ing children,  intermixed  with  many  other  entertaining  and  moral 
anecdotes.  It  is  a  pity  the  author  should  have  employed  so  many 
hard  words  in  it — words,  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  children,  for - 
whom  it  woiild  otherwise  be  a  useful  present,  and  who  might  derive 
from  it  a  great  deal  of  instruction,  conveyed  in  the  best  manner. 

Art.  37. — Corfe%;  t?r,  the  Conquest  of  Mexico:  as  related.hy  a  Father 
to  his  Childr^;  and  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Totdh*  Translated 
from  the  German  of  J.  H.  Campe.  By  EUxtdieth  Helme*  %  Vols, 
S2mo,  6x.  Boards*     Hurst.     1800. 

.  The  Germans"  are  more  attentive  to  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren than  any  other  nation ;  and  Campe  has  rendered  them  very  use- 
ful services.  Instead  of  putting  little  tales  of  imagination,  filled  with 
the  fantastic  sensibility  of  the  present  day,  and  the  hard  words  of 
boarding-schook,  into  their  hands  and  heads,  they  apply  to  history: 
itself,  and  afford  ^oung  people  a  greater  fund  of  entertaimnent  from 
events  in  real  life.  In  this  work  the  conquest  of  Mexico  is  related 
in -dialogue  between  ?  father  .and  his  children,  who  are  allowed  fre- 
quently to  inteiTupt  'him  with  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  words 
and  things  which  they  do  not  understand:  this  affords  a  convenient  op- 
portunity of  .communicating  instruction  ;  and  this  work  itself  will,  wc 
doubt  not,  be  found  very  useful  in  boarding-schools,  especially  since, 
from  its  division  into  a  variety  of  dialogues,  a  small  portion  may  be 
read  at  intervals,  and  the  children  questionccToi)  the  contents  of  every 
separate  part.  The  version  is  in  general  correct,  but  not  sufficiently 
^asy.  Diffiqult  words  are  too  frequently  admitted,  and  the  translator 
has  not  kept  it  constantly  in  his  recollection  that  the  work  is  de- 
sighed  for  the  use  of  young  people. 

Art.  ^S. — The  Happy  Family  at  Eason  Housey  exhiMted  tn  ihe  amiable 
Conduct  of  ihi  little  Nelsons  and  their' Parents*  Interspersed  witbse* 
lect  Pieces  of  Poetry.     l%mo.     ls»     Hurst. 

A  merchant  of  Londori  takes  a  country-house  in  Sussex,  to  which 
he  carries  bis  family,  ignorant  of  country  manners,  and  unused  to  a 
country  life,  for  the  summer.  The  bo}^  come  home  Jfor  the  holidays, 
a.nd  all  are  wonderfully  happy  ;  of  course  father,  mother,  sons,  and 
daughters,  are  all  very  good.  A  silly  young  lady  of  fashion  is^intro- 
duccdj  who  is  full  of  the  caprices  of  rank  :  but  it  should  have  been 
recollected  that  this  is  an  unusual  sight  in  the  country  ;  such  beings 
generally  residing  in  London,  Bath,  or  the  watering-places. 

Art. '39. — La  Bruyere  the  Less  }  on,  Characters  and  Manners  of  the 
Children  of  the  present  Age*      Written  for  the   Use  of  Children  of 

.   Twelve  or  Thirteen  Tears  of  Age  ;  with  the  Exception  of  the  Ten  last 
Chapters,  which  apply  to  Persons  of  more  advanced  Tears.    Translated 
front  the  French    of  Madame^  de   Genlis.     12mo,     3/.  6d.  Boards^  - 
Longman  and  Rees.     1 800.  ' 

Art.  40.-  A  new  Method  of  Instruction  for  Children  from  Fi*oe  tm 
Ten  Tears  old,  ^c.  ^c.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  de 
Genlis*     izmo,  ^.Boards*     Longman  fl«t/ Rees.     1800. 

The  originals  of  these  wprks  have  ?4ready  passed  through  our 
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liands ;  and  the  admirers  of  madame  de  Genlis,  i^hp  axt  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  will  be  happy  inlhis  opportijnity  of  being 
instructed  and  entertained  by  her  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lation. We  ipust  repeat  our  recommendation  of  this  lady's  method 
of  teaching  children  to  draw  and  paint ;  and  y^e  wish  that  our  recom- 
mendatiotl  on  another  subject  could  ako  r«ich  the  ears  of  the  au- 
thoress. She  informs  us  that  she  reads  neither  newspapers  nor  jour« 
nals,  and  lives  in  absolute  solitude.  Such  a  sequestration  from  the 
world  must  have  an  ill  effect  upon  her  writings.  .  She  may  form  an 
ideal  world  to  herself;  but  an  insight  into  living  manners  willx  correct 
the  prejudices  necessary  to  a  statp^of  solitude^  and  newspapers  and 
journals  will  enable  her  to  form  a  better  opinion  of  her  own  works. 

Art.  41.— J7«r«  ;  «r,  th^  Destrted  Child.     By  Elizaheth  Somervi 
iStAo,     IS.     Liongman  and  Kets,     i8oo« 

Flora,  found  in  tatters  by  a  lady  of  fortune,  is  brought  up  by  hi 
as  her  own  child,  and  very  soon  learns  to  prattle  as  diincult  words  as 
if  she  had  been  educated  in  a  line  boarding-school  foy  young  ladi(^s. 
She  is  the  mirror  of  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  is  at  last  discovered 
to  be  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  opulence.  Some  of  the  incidents  are 
well  related  ;  and,  if  the  story  were  translated  into  English,  it  would 
make  a  very  entertaining  book  for  children. 

POETRY. 

A1LT.42. — Potm^  hy  William   Rowland  Wake^     8*00.    31.  SoarJs. 
Booker.     1800. 

We  find  Httle  to  commend  in  this  volume,  except  the  intentiDJi 
expressed  by  its  author  of  appropriating  the'proiits  of  its  publication 
to  the  support  of  an  in^titdtion  for  ^te  education  of  poor  Catholics* 
The  following  translation,  from  the  jLatin  of  Buchanan,  appears  to  u» 
to  be  the  most  meritorious  effort  of  Mr.  Wake's  poetic  talents. 

*  Who's  that  boy.  with  wings  of  dove?   •    '       .    . 
*Ti?,  \%  is  the  God  of  Love.— ^  . 

Say  who  is  his  happy  sire? 
*Ti8  the  eyes*  enlivening  fire. 
In  wjbat  season  was  his  birth  ?         , 
When  gay  Spring  revives  the  earth. 
Where's  his  palace? — Where's  his  home  ? 
In  the  bosom's  spacious  dome. 
To  what  nurse  is  he  consign'd  ? 
To  gay  youth  of  open  mind, 
,    Say,  what  sweets  his  board  equip? 
Beauty's  cheek,  and  Pleasure's  lip. 
Who  compose  his  lively  court  ? 
Wealthy  Ease  and  wanton  Sport. 
•     Why  is  warfare  his  delight? 
I  '        Hope  and  Fear  urge  him  to  fight. 

Fears  he  Death's  destructive  sway? 
No,  that  ne'er  creates  dismay. 
In  the  circle  of  an  hour 
.  <)ft  this  little  sprightly  power 
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(Such  his  copious  store  of  lives,) 

Ten  times  dies — as  oft  revives.'     p.  25. 

Art.  43.— ^«  Ode  on  the  Victory  of  the  Nile^  gained  ly  Admiral  Lord 
Nelsony  on  ^he  First  of  August y  1798;  over  the  French  Fleet,  com" 
mc^nded  by  Admiral  Brueysy  in  the  Bay  of  Abouhir.  4^0.  2j.  Cadell 
iin/ZDavies.     1800. 

The  author  of  this  ode  exclaims  in  his  prelude^  . 
*  I  feel,  I  feel  the  rapture  roll 
Impulsive  through 'my  swelling  soul, 
In  ecstacy  divine.'     p.  5, 

We  are  afraid,  however,  that  he  was  deceived  by  a  false  prognostic. 
!e  duly  calls  on  the  spirit  ^ho  swept  ^ 

*  — ihe  enthusiastic  strings 
,    Of  Pindar's  ravished  lyre  ;*    p.  5. 

lUt  the  spirit  does  not  seem  to  have  listened  to  his  invocation.  Aim* 
ing  at  sublimity,  he  falls  into  turgidity ,  and  endeavours  to  make  up 
by  sound  for  what  he  wants  in  sense. 

Art.  44, — Hymn  to  the  Earthy  ^r.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Count  Frederic  Leopold  Stolherg\  by  the  Rev,  John  Whitehouscy  Chap- 
lain  to  the  Duke  of  TorL     ^0,     Cadell  ^i»^  Davies.    1800.; 

'This  translation  of  Stolberg's  Hymn  to  the  Earth  is  executed 
with  considerable  spirit,  and  'uniformly  -maintains  a  dignified  deport- 
ment. Mr.  Whitehouse's  blank  verse  is  in  general  smooth  and  melo- 
dious, and  the  ear  is  properly  relieved  by  a  skilful  variation  pf  the 
pause.  His  imitation  of  'Milton's  manner  has,  however,  betrayed 
.  him  into  the  admission  of  some  harsh  lines,  which,  tilthdugh  not  only 
tolerable,  but  ornamental,  in  so  long  a  poem  as  the  Paradise  Lost,  are 
altogether  insufferable  in  so  short  a  composition  as  the  Hymn  to  the 
Jlarth.  The  following  passages  ought  certainly  to  .have  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  file  : 

* But  when  thou  dost  recline      ^    r  ■ 

Thv  head  in  peaceful  sleep^  and  th-  o^er-arching  vault 

Which  night  extends  around  thee,  cools  thy  limbs-^.'     p,  3. 

*  #         #         *         *  -     .> 
<  How  beautiful  art  thou,0  parent  Earthy 

WcUered  abundant  by  the  rivers  of  God P     p.  6. 

****♦, 

< ^Meekly  the  violet 

Shrinks  from  the  eye^  and  hides  its  lovely  head 
In  secret  glens,  unseen,  unless,  perchance, 
Some  artless  blooming  girl  its  simple  sweets 
Gather  i  to  deck  her  innocent  bosom  with  J     ?p  12.  . 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  to  Count  Christian  Stolbcirg  is 
highly-finished ;  but  We  cannot  say  much  in  commendation  of  the 
poem  entitled  <  Cain  on  the  Sea^Shore  ;'  it  is  at  once  feeUe  and  in- 
iflated. 

But  we  turn  to  a  pleasanter  task,  and  cheerfully  lay  before  our 
readers  the  song  addressed  by  the  Stars  to  the  Earth,  in  which  we 
think  the  talents  of  the  translator  are  excited  w^ith  np  amaU 
.success :        ,  .... 
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"  Sweet  be  thy  slumbers,  sister,  sweet  repose 

^.ull  thee  on  thy  cool  odour-kented  bed, 

Sleep  peacefully,  beloved,  'till  thou  wake 

All  fresh  in  rosiness :  May  no  wild  storms  .  i 

With  ruffian  fury  rend  thy  beauteous  locks;    * 

it^or  swell  the  nfiaddening  tide  above  its  banks» 

Nor  with  hoarse  discord^  and  tumultuous  dJn, 

Drown  having  Ocean's  peaceful  lullabies  ! 

Hecla  nor  Etn;^  with  their  thunderings  wake  thee ; 

And  on  the  darksome  bosom  of  the  Alps 

May  the  winged  lightenings  sleep  !.  The  air  is  hushed  s 

No  clouds  now  interpose  to  hide  from  us 

Thy  beauty's  loveliness,  nor  vapours  dim 

Shadowing  thy  orb,  fair  planet,  intercept 

The  moon's  mild  cheering  beams  :  The  faery  hours 

Flit  by  thee  oh  light  step,  'till  roseate  morn 

Wake  thee!  And  may  thy  children  all  partake 

Of  the  calm  hour  of  rest !    For  those  whoin  care. 

Whom  sorrow  chases  from  the  bed  of  peace, 

The  moon  shall  sooth  them  with  her  mild  regards  ; 

For  she  can  solace  the  distrest  in  heart. 

By  her  blest  influence,  and  in  the  breast 

Of  happy  lovcrfc  beam  a  placid  joy. 

Those  who  arc  voyaging  the  faithless  deep,     . 

We  will  conduct  in  their  adventurous  course 

Through'thfe  dark  night,  in  silver  leading-strings. 

That  no  vexed  whirlpool,  and  no  hidden  rock,    / 

Nor  lurking  quicksand,  wound  the  gliding  keeU 

Then  sleep,  beloved  sister,  sweet  repose 

Lull  thee  on  thy  cool  odoriferous  bed, 

Sleep  peacefully,  beloved,  'till  thou  wake 

Decked  by  the  morn,  and  gay  in  rosy  smiles!'^     p.  4. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  45. — Stella;  translated  from  the  German  of  M.  Goethe^  Author  (^ 
the  Sorrows  of  U^erter^  ^c,     8«do.  2,s,  x  Hookham  and  Carpenter. 

Count  Ferdinand  is  tired  of  his  wife  Cecilia-T— he  forsakes  her,  and 
seduces  Stella,  an  amiable  young  woman,  with  whom  he  lives  in  great 
happiness — at  last  he  feels  remorse  for  this  desertion  of  his  wife,  and 
sallies  forth  in  pursuit  of  her :  in  the  mean  time  Cecilia  is  about  to 
place  her  daughter  as  a  companion  with  Stella,  with  whom  Ferdi- 
nand finds  her  on  his  return.  lie  consents  to  abandon  Stella,  to 
-  whom  he  nevertheless  confesses  himself  to  be  much  attached,  and  live 
with  his  wife.  Cecilia,  however,  finds  a  convenient  expedient  to 
prevent  such  a  s}eparation,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  romantic  story 

(recorded  by  Bayle  and  other  biographers  of  count  Glischen,  proposes 
.  that  they  should  all'  three  live  together,  and  divide  the  heart  and  bed 
of  the  husband, — a  proposal  readily  acceded  to. 

The  interest  of  this  play  is  destroyed  by  the  want  of  respecta- 
;  biUty  in  the  character  of  Ferdinand :  his  inconstancy  prevents  all  , 

I         •     P*^y  ^^^  ^^^  sufferings  he  endures.'    The  ladies  are  certainly  of  a  €u- 
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perior  order  of  beings ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  a  man  diouU  posfos 
bothi  who  is  unworthy  of  either.  This  is  a  favourite  play  in  Gcr- 
inany,  and  we  may  eas^y- cc^lect  from  this  circumstance  some  idea 
of  the  laxity  of  German  principles.  We  wish  it  had  been  con- 
£ned  to  the  continent;  our  manners  are  sufficiently  loose  at  present, 
and  need  no  stimulating  examples  to  make  them  more  so. 

Art.  46. — Virginia^  or  the  Fall  of  the  Decemvirs;  a  Tragedy*     By 
JobfL.  Bidlakey  B.ji*  ^c.  .Zvo.     u.  6d.     Mun'ay  and  Highley. 

1800. 

In  tjiis  tragedyi  which  is  founded  On  the  well-known  story  of  the 
daughter  of  Virginiusi  Mr,  Bidlake  has  given  proof  of  very  respect- 
able dramatic  talents.  -His  pfot  is  well  constructed.  To  tne  outline 
of  his  play  we  can  raise  no  other  objection,  than  that  the  third  scene 
of  the  fir^t  act  does  not  promote  the  business  of  the  drama.  The 
author  adheres  almost  without  deviation  to  historic  truth,  as  it  is  de- 
tailed by  I-ivy,  of  whose  speeches  indeed  he  has  considerably  and 
properly  availed  himself.  The  various  characters  of  the  piece  are  well 
marked,  and  its  diction  is  for  the  most  part  appropriate  and  eloquent. 
The  general  style  of  his  verse  is  easy  and  melodious;  but  there  are 
-  many  lines  which  possess  a  characttjr  quite  the  reverse,  and  against 
which  we  cannot  but  enter  our  most  decided  protest.  We  select  the 
following,  and  are  astonished  at  the  want  of  taste  and  metre  display-^ 
cd  in  their  conformation.  ^ 

*  The  golden  records  treasured  up  by  time,  which  lift 
The  tutor'd  mihd  above  the  reign  of  sense.*     p.'p.    ^ 

*  ♦         «         *         * 

«  There  is,  my  good  Icilius,  there  is  a  strength 
Ofsovd—— .*     p.  15. 

>*        *        *        *        « 

*  First  then,  my  dear  Virginia,  of  faithless  men 

Be  thou  suspicious,  who  He  in  wait— ^*     p.  18. 

^*        »        *         *         * 

*  ^And  there  are  men. 

My  sweet  Virginia,  who,  lusting  to  betray—*.*     p.  19. 

In  many  of  the  verses  also  the  metre  is  not  sufficiently  marked  by 
that  necessaiy  pause  or  cadence  with  which  every  verse  should  ter- 
minate, to  distinguish  it  from  bombast  prose ;  in  consequence  of  which 
they  run  into  each  other,  and  lose  all  the  effect  of  poetic  harmony. — 
A  few  instances  will  serye  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

<  Take  seeihing  interest  in  thine  hand,  and  paint 
It  scattering  golden  show'rs -.*     p.  lo. 

#  ♦         *         *         *  '     . 

*  Without  the  sense  of  ti*ue  desert  'twill  give 

Thee  no  delight— .*  '  p.  13. 

***** 

*  Why  then  he  dies  I  Some  wa)i  I'll  find  to  rid        n 

Me  of  his  hated  life,  unless  thou  deign'st  to  hear.*     P.  32* 
After'  candidly  pointing  out  these  obvious  defects,  we  select  the 
following  passage  with  pleasure,  as  a  specimen  of  successful  hbour  s 
it  occurs  in  the  third  scene  of  Uie  third  act. 
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*  App*  I  jtoy  to  »€e  tAfeCj  And  impatient  burp . 
To  hear  thy  tale ;  and  yet  I  fear  to  know  it. 
If  thou  hast  fail'd,  look  the  bad  news,  and  I 
Will  read  it  in  thy  face :  so  told  'twere  belfter. 
If  thou  canst  give  me  hope,  say  yes ;  be  quick, 
And  1  will  bless  thee.     Then  thou  may'st  at  large  ' 
The  rest  unfold,  whose,  every  circumstance 

Shall  ravish  ears.     But  ah !'  thou  hast  no  look ; 
Thoa  utterest  not  a  single  word — Perverse  I 
There  is  no  reading  in  thy  countenance. 

*  Clou.  Could  I  relate  what  thou  wouldst  wish  to  hear,     , 
I  should  not  hesitate. 

<  Jpp,  Then  thou  hast  fail'd. 

*  Cktu,  Not  so  ;  nor  to  the  full  have  I  succeeded. 

«  Jpp.  Tell  alk    Both  ear  and  soul  PU  lend  I    Be  quick  ! 

*  C/otf.  I  fear  this  fair  cannot  with  ease  be  won  ; 
Yet  won  she  may  be,  if  the  means  be  found. 

Her  virtue  has  its  price,  or  I  mistake ; 

And  thou  must  offer  it^     Slie  talks  of  honour ; 

Boasts  of  her  name,  and  of  her  father's  honour 

Proudly  she  boasts.     I  could  not  patient  hear  hen 

Forsake  her,  Appius;  waste  not  a  moment's  thought         ' 

Upon  a  prude,  tutor'd/  perhaps^  by  art. 

And  through  low  cunning  aiming  to  be  .paid 

A  higher  price  for  what  she  values  not.  » 

*  App.  It  is  impossible  1    She  must  be  mine  ! 

*  Chu.  Thou  knaw'st  my  faithfulness  j  thou  knpw'st  alone 
For  dwty's  sake  I.  would  advise  retreat. 

*  jipp.  I  thank  thee ;  yet  cannot  endure  advice. 
But  tell  me  every  circumstance  y  each  look 
Painty  if  thou  canst.     Minutely  too  disclose 

Her  actions  and-  her  words.     Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? 

'    *  Clau,  I  found  her  with  her  maids  at  work ; 

Her  mind  seeming  disconsolate,  yet  busied; 

As  'twere,  in  a  distracted  state  5  a  state 

As  if  attention  aim'd  to  lose  itself. 

And  care  would  wander  from  its  source.     She  look'd 

Intent  upon  her  task,  yet  oft  a  sigh 

Would  rise,  and  the  full  mind  discharge  its  weight . 

In  this  indulgence  of  its  pain.     She  strove 

With  industry  to  conquer  idle  sorrow  ; 

Fpr  at  her  father^s  absence  much  she  moum'd. 

*  j4pp.  How  did  she  look  ?  I  ptay  thee  tell  me  aU. 

*  Clau.  Her  dress  was  simple,  but  'twas  elegant  j 
It  gave  some  graces  to  her  form,  yet  more 

She  gave  to  that :  she  seem'd  a  blushing  bud, 

Just  bursting  from  its  foliage,  aiid  so  pure. 

So  innocent,  as  if  no  breath  of  day 

Had  tasted  it ;  and  when  she  mov'd,  so  light. 

So  soft  her  paoes  were,  as  of  the  morn  ;  .  '  * 

She  fcem'd  to  scatter  all  its  odours  round.    ,    ,  ^       ^ 

The  colour  of  her  checkcwas  gfcmewhiit  faint. 
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As  touch'd  by  grief;  and  in  her  downcast  eye 

A  crystal  tear  pccpM  from  its  shady  li^. 

And  like  the  drop  of  dew  upon  the  rose, 

It  stole,  as  if  in  conscious  haste,  down  o'er 

Its  purple  bed.     She  looked  all  innocence  ; 

And  yet,  perhaps,  'twas  false.    *Then  think  no  more 

Of  cunning  arfc,  veil'd  in  simplicity.         * 

*  App>  Thou  bidst  a  flime  not  burn  which  thou  dost  light : 
I  feel,  I  feel  it  scorch.     What  next,  I  pray  ? 

*  Clau.  At  ray  approach  she  rais'd  her  head  and  look'd : 
O  heavens  !  how  can  I  say  she  look'd  1  what  light 
Thenbeam'd!  'twas  loveliness!  . 

*  App.  Timid  perhaps — 

*  Clau.  'Twas  modesty  that  gave  to  beauty  p6w*r. 

And  won  by  seeming  unafFectedness.       •  \ 

'     It  veil'd  h^r  charms,  yet  made  them  more  engaging ; 
Chaste  as  the  blushing  clusters  of  the  vine 
Behind  the  mantling  leaves.  ,     ^ 

*  App,  Go  on,  I  pray. 

*  Cflam  Occasion  soon  I  found  to  Urge  thy  suit  j 
Bilt  circumstance  by  circpijistance  disclos'd 
With  utmost  caution,  so  that  fear  could  take 
No  quick  alarm ;  its  finest  nerve  could  feel 

No  touch.     Then  by  degrees  I  prest ;  but  nam'd 
Thee  not :  my  business  was  to  reconnoitre  j    / 
'    'Tis  thine  alone  to  glory  in  the  conquest. 
'  •  ApPf  How  did  she  then  receive  thy  soft  advance  ? 

*  Clau.  With  seeming,  but,  perhaps,  affected  scorn. 
Sometimes  she  ray'd,  and  talk'd  of  female  honour. 

*  App.  And  how  didst  thou  oppose  this  rising  storm  J 

*  Clau.  I  talk'd  of  rank,  and  wealth,  and  dignity, 
And  all  that  could  inflame  a  female  mind  ; 

By  flatt'ry  sooth'd,  and  by  ambition  fired. 

*  App.  And  did  she  not  i^elent  ?  did  not  a  look 
Betray  some  doubt,  some  wav'ring  of  the  mind  ? 

*  Clau.    I  must  dissemble  here.     [^Aside.'}     Why  yes  \  me- 

thotight  . 
Suspense  held  her  awhile,  and  then  a  sigh 
,     Would  rise,  as  if  it  sprung  from  parting  virtue*, 
Troubling  her  breast. 

*  Jpp.  And  look'd  she  then  unmov'd  ? 

*  Clau,  Why  no.  When  I  display'd  the  charms  of  state. 
Fast  rose  her  blushes,  and  as  fast  they  fell 

With  rapid  flushings,  as  iivautumnal  nights 
Aurora  sheds  her  lambent  light.— 

*  /fpp.  '  Enough ! 
Thus  far  I.  thank  thee.     More  -we  must  attempts 
Her  father's  absence  is  a  circumstance 

That  favours  my  design.     Each  moment  is      . 
Most  critical.     Sliould  he  return,  my  hopes 
Are  lost.   We  must  work  fast. 

*  Clau.  Then  urge  thy  suit : 
Apply  tbyaelff  for  thou  may^st  more  prevails  , 
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*.Jppr  I  thought  of  that— Klost  think  it  may  sucdeed?. 
'<  Clau*  It  will  at  least  remove  thy  doubts.     Perhaps 
?"  Thy  eloquence,  thy  weight,  may  more  effect.    ' 
The  foe  that  long  resists  an  equal  strength     ' 
Yields  to  a  conqueror's  name.'     p.  26. 

Thi«  tragedy,  Mr.  Bidlake  tells  .us,  was  performed  by  his  scholars 
to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Theatre  at  Plymouth,  who  were  pleased 
to  approve  of  it,  and  solicited- its  publication. 

It  was  exhibited  a  second  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  Plyniouth 
Public  Dispensary,  and  on  that  occasion  produced  a  large  sum  for  the 
chanty; 

•;  NOVELS. 

^RT,  47. — Elliott;   or^   ykissitudes  of  early  Life,     By  Mr^,  Burke* 
2  Fb/f.    xzmo.    7 J.  se'ujed,     Cawthorn.     180D. 

The  novel  before  us  i^  abundantly  x^plete  with  pathetic  description. 
The  ijarrative  contained  in  the  faithful  old  Darbyson's  letters,  of  the 
Bufferings  of  St.Vilieri's  house,  is  extremely  affecting;  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  comprises  the  history  of  Edmond  Montcvalt 
and  Paulina  St.  Claude* 

,  Whilst  perusing  the  recital  of  this, fond  couple's  affection,  the 
youthful  heart  will  fi-eqtiently  distend  with  rapture  at  tHe  sweet  im-* 
pulses  arising  from  the  picture  of  mutu^  love:  b)itit  will,  at  the 
game  time,  &el  its  sensations  duly  chastened  ai?d  corrected  by  tlie 
certain  conviction -that  dandestiufc  majriages  .almost  uniformly  end  ia 
misery.  Where  the  pavente  are  remorseless,  perhaps  vicious,  so -rasa 
<i  measure  may  allowably  be  undert.akefi;  t)ut  when  they  possess  a  re- 

fard  for  their  children's*  happiness,  it  muet  be  considered  always  ^« 
ighly  culpable.  And.  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that,  however 
poignant  may  be  the  anguish  of  relinquishing  even  a  reasonable  af- 
fection for  a  worthy  oSject,  yet  it  will  be  far  less  so  than  the  sting  of 
having  violated  the  great  duty  we  owe  to  the  authors  of  our  existence, 
who  were  eagei'ly  attempling  to  seciure  our  felicity  at  the  time  they 
mistook,  tlie  proper  means  for  doing  it. 

We  will  give  a  short  quotation  from  the  work  to  our  readers;  not 
'  only  as  a  specimen  of  tlie  pretty  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  but  also 
as  an  incitement  to  our  fair  young  countrywomen  to  folloxv  the  lovdy 
jPauU{ia's  bright  exs^mple. 

**  As  to  the  supposition  of  her  being  murdered"— continued  my 
master,  aft^r  a  long  pause — "  I  cannot  assent  to  that  behe¥.  She: 
never  offended  any  mortal,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  victim  of 
revenge;  and  to  the  mercenary  depredator,  the  common  robber,*  she 
could  not  appear  a  desirable  prize;  wrapped  up,  as  she  alvyays  was, 
when  she  ventured  forth  to  meet  me,  in  a  simple  ver^  frequently  but  * 
little  better  than  wdat  is  worn  by  the  humblest  peasant  girl;  for  she 
always  scorned  that  despicable  vanity  with  which  her  sex  are  so  ge- 
nerally and  justly  reproach  ed-M:he  love  of  dress  ;  and  was  averse,  even 
in  the  extreme,  to  external  ornament;  ftudying  only  to  adorn  her 
min4.  High  as  was  her  birth,  and  indulgent  as  were  her  parents, 
never  did  I  see  a  jewel  glitter  in  her  hair,  hang  pendant  from  her  ear, 
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.  or  sparkle  on  her  finger,  in  conforhiity  to  prevailing  fashion.  Even 
her  watch  she  deemed  a  troublesome  appendage,  and  never  wtfre  it  by 

^  her  side ;  and  she  was  so  singular  for  the  simplicity  of  her  app^earauce« 
and  for  emptying  her  pockets  daily  to  the  poor,  that  a  robber  ^'ould 
not  have  deemed  her  worth  attacking.  Superior  to  all  the  foibles  of 
her  sex,  the  sums  she  lavished  were  employed  in  doin^  good.  On 
such  days  as  'vvere  distinguished  in  her  family  by  magnilicence  or  fes- 
ti\ity — such  as  her  birth-day,  those  of  hei;  parents,  and  several  others- 
during  each  revolving  year,  when  a  certain  sum  was  appi-opriated  for 
her  to  dispo.'e  of  in  finery— she  never  failed  to  devote  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  it  to  benevolence.     On. those  occasions,  rising  witli 

.  the  dawn,  she  would  fly  to  the  hut  of  the  poor,  the  aged,  or  the  sick, 

'  and,  by  cheering  their  hearts,  secure  to  herself  such  infelt  happiness, 
as  beamed  in  her  charming  features  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.'* 
Vo!.ii.p.a9.  ■  "^ 

y/hilst  we  pcn-(*ed,  with  great  slitisfaction,  this  pleasing  little 
T»-ork,'  we  coi^ld  not  help  lamenting  the  appearance  of  certain  passages 
in  it.  We  cannot  discover  the  use  of  political  hints  in  a  novel }  and 
would  recomfnend  the  omission  of  them  in  another  edition,  if  the 
authoress  receive  that  countenance  from  the  public  which  we  tliinfe 
ahe  jusily  merits.  Vicious  characters  are  but  sparingly  introduced  in- 
to the  book,  and  are  never  suffered  to  remain  triumphant.  Sensibility 
will  shed  a  tear  with  us,  that  virtue  ii  made  to  suffer  so  often  and  aa 
stvcrelyj"  but  the  fault  is  not  the  aiithor's,  it  is  the  lot  of  frail  hu- 
manity, and  should  teach  us  to  look  forward  for  happiness  to  that 
region  only  where  it  is  to  be  found  pure  and  perfect.  Perhaps  poetical 
juf.ticc  had  been  better  supported,  had  not  old  Elliott  been  killed  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  taiej  but,  upon  the  whole, .  we  think  it  a  novel  fai: 
iiurpassing  the  generality  of  modern  productions. 

Art.  /[^^-^Edivardlna^  a  NoveL^  Dedicated  to  Mrs^  Sovter  yohmton. 
By  Catherine  Harris,  2  Vols,  i2mo»  6s,  6d,  Boards,  Lane.  i8oo. 
»  *  Bcshrew  me,  Edwy,  but  1  think  I  will  turn  novel  writer!  Who 
Would  have  hopec^  for  adventures  in  the  wilds  of  Tregelly?  Yet  fate 
deals  them  to  me  with  a  lavish  hand  ;  Nature  gives  me  imagination, 
i-ou  bless  me  with  a' friend,  and  the  IVIinerva  offers  liberal  encoui:age- 
ment :  and  I  repeat,  when  I  have  too  much  time,  and  too  little  moneys 
^'hy  beshrcw  me,  but  I  will  turn  novel  writer.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

How  shall  a  word,  issuing  from  the  sequestered  conclave  of  the 
Critical  Reviewers,  set  aside  a  resolution  so  determinately  bent'on 
writing?  We  have  not  the  vanity  to  expect  such  a  power:  but  yet  we 
ynU  be  bold,  and  speak  our  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  The  fair  author 
must  write  lier  next  work  better,  or  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  praise 
it,  ho\'i'ever  liberdly  the  Minerva  may  think  fit  to  pay  for  the  copy. 
The  confinement  of  lord 'Haverland  by  his  son  in  the  castle  of  Tre- 
gelly  is  improbability  *it self.  Of  the  tale  of  sir  Hildebrand  we  should 
.speak  in  better  terms,  were  we  not  cffended  by  the  description  of  his 
.>v'ife'8  intrigue  with  Ralph.  Indeed  w_'  did  not  expect  it  from  the 
•pen  that  bestows  so  much  chastened  lo*ve  upon  Arabella  and  Edwardi- 
na.  Fie^  madam,  fie  !  surely  you  cannot  think  the  inuendo  of  *  No 
matter  hoix)*  fit  for  the  perusal  of  young  ladies,  who,  as,  you  "must 
%veil  know,  form  the' greater  pait  of  novel-readers.     Pray  be  a  little  ■ 
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inore  correct  in  future,  or  we  shall  recommend  to  you  the  u^'of  your 
.own  language  to  us  and  to  the  public :  *  And  now  adieu  to  my  adyen- 
iture,  .adieu  to  l/adiuage-r^ind  it  is  time  to  say  adieu  ^ven  to  yqu^' 

Art,  /^g,^-The  Mutake  ;  or^  something  beyond  a  Joie*  By  P.  LUiti- 
johrty  Author  of  Henry  and  the  Cipher*  3  Voh,  l2mo.  1 2-%  Boards, 
Hurst.     1800.        '         ' 

When  the  parent  of  a  literary  bantling  *  pleads  poverty  to  the 
world  as  his  motive,  it  hurts  the  feeling  critic's  mind  to  be  forced 
'  to  deny  them  both  protection.  Yet  how,  but  by  speaking  the  truth, 
is  he  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  the  public? — If  the  farrier's  boy 
will  quit  his  horse-shoe,  and  conceit  himself  tit  for  a  higher  business, 
.  whose  fault  is  it  that  he,  lack  the  comforts,  or  even  necessaries  of 
life?  Surely  the  goldsmith  is  pot  bound  in  chanty  to  admit  him  into 
bis  shop,  and  permit  him  to  waste  his  metal,  in  order  to  gratify,  his* 
vanity.  On  the  contmry,  he  cannot  do  him  so  great  a  service  a^s  by 
earnestly  persuading  him  to  return  instantly  to  that  calling  for  which 
alone  he  is  qualified.  The  author  of  the  work  befort;  us  tells  us  that  it 
will  prove  more  than  a  joke  to  him  if  it  do  not  succeed.  In  sincerity 
we  are  sorry  for  it,  but  we  cannot  give  countenance  to  a  writer  who 
is  80  ignorant  of  his  mother  tongue  as  to  call  the  •  hoart  and  the 
language'  synonymoiu.  Let  the  reader  take  the  following  sample,  and 
judge  tor  himself. 

^^  Was  I  permitted,  by  the  stnoi^  evidence  of  my  own.  convection, 
to  doubt  the  fair  statement  here  before  us,*'  exclaimed  Edmund,  after 
a  deep  silence,  "  still  might  my  bosom  again  become  tranquil;  st^ll 
might  a  sense  of  Charlotte's  progressive;  perfections  charm.  n\e  into 
xromposurej  but  truth,  like  the  elementary  bok,  commissioned  by  its 
electrical  force  to  the  quick  destruction  of  some  lofty  spreading  tree, 
strikes  deep  to  the  very  centre  of  my  hopesj^-^dries  up  the  foliage  erf 
.ray  fancy, — and  leaves  me  a  parched  and  withered  ruins.*^     >.  49f 

Art.  50.-— 7X^  Casern  of  Strov,%u  A  NoveL  iimo.  ^s.6d*  seived. 
Lane.  1800. 
This  is  a  supposed  statement  of  the  crimes,  and  consequent  horrors 
and  death  of  an  abandoned  woman  of  quality ;  but  exhibited  in  a 
manner  so  impossible  to  have  happened,  that  no  one  can  mistake  it 
for  a  true  relation.  There  is  a  certain  terseness  in  J;he  style  and 
energy  in  the  description  which  shpwa  that  tlic  author  might  have 
done  better  if  he  had  chosen  a  better  story.  However  as  it  is,  in 
this  age  of  rhodbmontade  and  fiction,  it  will  most  probably  stmt  ita 
hour  among  the  other  wonders  and  incongruities  of  the  circulating 
^lihlrary. 

Ablt.  51. — Enriirta  Montrose;  or,  ihefiottage  of  the  Vale,  If^ith  Cha* 
r act  as  from  Life.  B\^  Emily  Clarky  Grand-Daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Frederic L     ^  Vols.  izmo.   1 2s*  Boards,    Wallis.     1800. 

Whoever  has  read  any  thing  of  the  public  affairs  of  Europe  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  must  remember  well  the  short  reign 
and  unfortunate  end  of  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica:  and  the  melan- 
.choly  tarent  which  a  f(i»w  years  since  took  place  in  the  porch  of  West- 
minster Abbey  cannot  but  be  vtill  fresh  jo  the  memory  of  ev^ry  one, 
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The  mil3  virtues  of  the  unhappy  Frederic  endeared  him  to  all  who  hdd 
the  honour  of  his  friendship)  and  drew  from  their  eyes  the  tear  oifreal 
sorrow  when  his  distresses  tempted  him  to  cut  the  thread  of  his 
existence.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us  informs  us  that  she  is 
his  grand-daughter;  consequently  the  great  grand-daughter  of  him* 
who,  in  the  circuit  of  a  few  revolving  years,  was  both  a  monarch  at 
Tavagna  and  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench, — Independently  of  the 
good  wishes  we  entertain  fof  her  welfare^  as  the  descendant  of  the 
baron  NeuhofF,  we  are  happy  to  discover  in  her  novel  some  traces  cff 
abilities,  much  above  mediocrity,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated in  the  mind  of  an  indulgent  public. 

Art.  52. — Jeannette,     A  NonscL     By  the  Author  of  Melhovme^  Ufc* 
^  Fois,    12/720.    ij^.  Boards.     Lane.     1800. 

The  heroine  of  this  novel  is  introduced  into  the  world  ina  statet^f 
infancy,  and  in  circumstances  Very  calamitous.  Her  mother  was  a 
passenger  in  a  stage  coach,  and  the  vehicle  being  overturned  by  ac- 
cident) in  driving  through  a  country  town,  sihe  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  The  child,  however,  who  sat  upon  her  knee,  was  taken  up  un- 
hurt, and  conveyed  by  a  humane  apothecary  into  his  house,  with  t6c 
intention  of  keeping  her  until  she  should  be  claimed  by  her  relations. 
This  kind  protector,  whose  nan^  was  Lenitive,  entertained  for  the 
young  orphan  the  piost  tender  and  affectionate  regard;  but  she  was 
not  equally  acceptable  to  Mrs.  Lenitive  and  the  fchildre'n.  She  re- 
mained, however,  in  this  family  for  some  yeai-s — ^the  darling'  of  the 
honest  apothecary,  and  the  admiration  of  every  stranger  whotisited 
the  house.  At  length  her  vivacity  and  other  extraordinary  natural 
endowments  recommended  her  so  much  to  the  notice  of  a  worthy 
baronet  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  requested  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  her  under  his  protection,  and  accordingly  carried  her  home 
with  him  in  his  chariot,  to  the  no  small  regret  and  mortificatrt>n  cf  her 
foiiner  benefactor.  Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Oakley  Hall  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  education  and  happiness  of  Jean- 
pette,  whose  admirable  qualities  every  day  increased  the  attachment 
cf  the  baronet  and  his  brother  towards  her,  and  had  brought  them  to  the 
resolution  of  making  a  liberal  settlement  upon  her  through  life.  At  fhe 
age  of  sixteen,  while  her  fortune  was  in  this  favourable  train,  she  was 
depoyed  by  stratageni  from. Oakley  Hall  through  the  machinations  of 
an  unprincipled  young  man  of  quality,  related  to  the  baronet,  and  whom 
she  had  frequently  seen  at  his  house.  The  histoiy  of  Jeannette,  ^rtb- 
sequent  to  this  period,  includes  various  romantic  adventures,  which 
finally  terminate  in  her  man-iage  with  a  gentleman  of  large  foitune.  « 
It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  the  incidents  in  this  novel  are  im- 
pressive; the  characters,  which  are  numerous,  are  supported  with 
consistency;  and  the  whole  aflPords  an  agreeably-chequered  series  of 
.uncommon  events,  interesting  personages,,  and  entertaining  conyer-i 
sation. 

Art.  53.-.— jE//«^.     a  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Teates.    2  Fols^^    ilmo.  -js. 
'se<UKeI.     West  fl;;fl  Hughes.      i8oo.  .     , 

This  novel  contains  the  histoiy  cf  a 'lady  eq\ially  conspicuous- for 
}ier  acc'or-plisbmcnts,  her  amiable  disposition,  and  her  misfDrtUHes* 
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•After  forrtiihg  ah  attachment  with  a  young  man  who  was  every  way 
worthy  of  her  affection,  she  is  reluctantly  sacrificed  in  marriage  to  an 
opulent  French  marquis,  whose  unfounded  jealousy^ecomes,  shortly 


ness  in  terms  pf  the  most  sincere  contrition;  and  sensible  that  bis 
^eath  was  approaching,  generously  leaves  to  her  and  her  former  loyjer 
the  whole  g3F  his  estate.  But  it  was  unfortunately  the  fate  of  EUia 
to  fall  a  victim,  a  fewdays  afterv^^ards,  t<5  the  same  disorder,  which 
iiad  been  communicated  to  her  by  attending  her  deceased  husband. 
This  is  avowed  to  be  Mrs,  Yeates's  first  production ;  and  it  certainly 
affords  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  her  talents  in  the  department  of 
novel-writing,  ^ 

Art.  54.-— 7Varw//<f;  or,  the  Mysterious  L^tier  ;  a  SentlmentetJ  Noveh 
2  F'ols.  llmo.^'js^  le-Tveci*  Crosby  ^z;i^/ Letterman.  1800.. 
We  have  here  what  is  entitled  a  sentimental  novel,  and  it  has  doubt- 
less a  just  claim  to  such  a  denomination.  It  exhibits  the  picture  of 
a  lover,  no  less  enthusiastic  by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  than  myste- 
rious in  the  singular  manner  of  persevering  in  the  attainhient  of  his 
object.  He  succeeds,  however,,  in  the  end,  after  the  failure  of  ^  V^ry 
whimsical  effort,  and  a  long  Platonic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
lidy  whom  he  adored.  Those  jeaders  who  are  fond  of  ardent  senti- 
ments, and  rapturous  declamations  upon  love,  will  find  their  taste  am- 
ply gratified  by  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 

V       MISCELLANEOUS  LIST.. 

AviT.^^.^^WiU Whimsical- s  Miscellany.    Svo.   /^.Boards,  Longman 

and  Rees. 

We  here  meet  with  poetry  and  prosc^  a  farce  in  &^t  acts,  moral 
maiims,  party-abuse,  and  political  speculations-*— the  contents  of  the 
common-place  book  of  one  who  takes  more  care  to  preserve  his 
ideas- than  to  examine  whether  they  are,  worthy  of  preservation. 
The  author,  whilfe  he  laments  the  corruption  at  elections,  is  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  m-embers  should  purchase  their  seats.  Has  he 
never  heard  the  reply  of  a  member  to  his  electors,  who  requested 
hipa  to  remember  the  intcreats  of  the  borough. — "  J  have  bought 
^you  ;  and  do  you  think  I  will  not  sell  you  P'— -We  w^ill  extract  Mr, 
Whimsical* 3  remarks  upon  the  expences  of  elections. 

<  It  is  well  known  that  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  of 
Lilliput  give  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a-piece  to  be  returned 
for  a  borough,  and  a  county  seat  sometimes  costs  the  representative 
and  his  friends  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  more.  Supposing 
the  members  of  the  British  house  of  commons  corrupt  enough  to  pur^- 
rhase  their  seats,  (and  we  should  average  the  558  bordugh  and  county 
representatives  at  only  four  thousand   pounds   each,)   that  would 

.  amount  to  the  gross  sum  of  two  milliona.  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds  wasted,  vjrickedly  wasted,  every  ^\ty  sis,  or  seven 
years,  in  drunkenness  and  riot: — besides  the  incalculable  loss  to 

;.. trade,  to  exporting  merchants,  and  to  individual  consumers  at 
kpmc ;  by  hundreds  -of  thousands,  nay,  milEons,  of  m&nufact,UFers. 
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^being  taken  from  their  work,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  for 
as  many  days  as  contested  elections  last.  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  scenes  ctf  horror  consequent  thereon,  and  the  thought  or  which 
must  make  every  good  man  shudder,  even  the  dissolute  themselves 
will  allow  how  ipfinitely  better  it  would  be  that  the  money  should  be 
expended  in  public  improvemeiits ;  in  erecting  or  repairing  churchea, 
market-houses,  shambled,  granaries ;  in  building  bridges,  widening 
Greets  and  thoroughfares,  extending  piers»  and  cleansing  harbours, 
&c.  &c. 

*  And  if  there  be  any  Utopian  borough  v/hcre  the  magistrates  are 
80  intelligent,  pains-taking,  and  public  spirited',  that  thei*e  is  no 
iiuisance  to  be  complained  of,  and  where  the  patron's  munifxcenGC 
has  already  done  so  much,  thait  no  remuneration  froip  the  repre-. 
sentativcs  could  be  expended/to  th$  advantage  of  the  town,  let  the 
money  be  lodged  with  the  sheriff  for  county  use,  or  vested  in  the 
fund  for  liquidating  the  national  debt.  / 

*  Oh  !  how  my  heart  would  exult  if  I  could  think .  that  any  bo- 
rough-monger, principal  or  agent,  patron,  candidate,  or  body  of 
voters,  profiting  by  these  hints,  would  have  the  fortitude  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  election-drunkenness,  which  periodically  in'undatjcs  Bri- 
tain, and  leaves  a  taint  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  all  the  people.'    , 

Art.  ^^.^-^j^n  Eicaminatkn  of  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Cambridge^  By  Rg^ 
hrt  Hally  M*A.  entitled  J  Modern  Jiifiddity  considered  with  Respect  to 
its  Influence  en  Sciiety ;  tvith  an  jippendix,  containing  Observation 
upon  a  Critique  on  the  Semion,  in  the  Monthly  Revie*w  for  February 
1800.     By  jinthony  Robinson.     8v<?.     2/.     Smith.     1800. 

*  After  the  reformation  was  effected  in  Scotland,  a  very  violent, 
prejudice  prevailed  against  the  Catholics,  which  rendered  the  pro- 
fession of^thit  religion^ dangerous,  especially  ip  places  remote  frpra 
the  principal  towns.  A  papist  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  horse, 
and  the  proof  adduced  of  trie  theft  was,  that  tjie  horse  was  found  in 
Ilia  field,  into  v.-hich  he  had  jumped  from  a  neighbouring  indlosure. 
The  poor  fellow  was  carried  to  gaol,  and  loaded  with  irons..  An 
intelligent  man  in  the  place  pitying  his  condition,  jand  knowing  that 
the  charge  was  ridiculously  false,  and  that  he  had  only  been  accused 
through  the  operation  of  religious  bigotry,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  magi- 
ijtratc  m  vindication  pf  the  prisoner,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  incapable  of  the  conduct  virith  which 
he  was  chained.  The  letter  by  some  means  was  made  public.  The 
populace  immediately  cried  out,  **  Kill  himi  kill  him!  he  too  is  a  pa- 
pist." A  mob  assembled  round  his  house  (a  Scotch  mob  is  always 
terrible)  and  began  an  assault.  .In  vain  the  good  gcntiemah  alleged 
that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the  kirk,  in  vain  he  reminded  them  of  his 

.  constant  presence  at  the  word  and  ordinances  of  their  own  com* 
jnunion  :  he  was  declared  to  be  a  papist  in  his  heart,  because  he  did 
not  believe  every  papist  a  horse-steakr,  and  his  house  was  laid  in 
ashes!*     f.  3*  .        ' 

This  is  too  true  a  satire  on  human  conduct.  Mr.  Robin^n^  by  at*, 
•tackinjr  Mr.  Hall's  serjnon^  will  run  a  similar  risk;  ind  h^  naay  \^ 
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called,  an  atheist,  for  exposing  only  the  absurdities  In  the  preacher** 
^clamation  against  atheism  ;, — and  eveto  by  attempting  to  adjust  the 
balance  between  the  preacher  and  his  antagonist,  we  are  convinced 
'  that  w,e  shall  incur  no  small  degree  of  peril,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
censures  of  both  parties.  Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Hall's  sermon  we 
cannot  retract;  for  his  indiscifininate  invectives  against  infidels  o£ 
different  classes,  and  his  confounding  them  with  sects  who,  strictly 
speaking>  are  no  more  infidels  than  himself,  caniiot  be  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  At  the  same  time,  the  applauses  bestowed  on 
this  sermon  by  some  members  of  the  established  church,  and  par^i.. . 
cularly  those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  th^  term  Evangelical, 
make  us  anxious  to  revise  our  judgement.  This  we  have  accordinffly 
done ;  and  the  result  \&,  that  these  ipmo4erate  applaust»  s^em  rather 
to  rest  on  the  idea  that  the  preacher  is  united  with  themselves  m  the. 
defence  of  one  common  cause,  than  on  a  dispassionate  examination 
of  the  mode  by  which  the  defence  of  that  cause  is  attempted.  It  is 
a  maxim  too  of  the  sect  termed  Evangelical,  to  forget  as  niuch  as 
possible  the  distinction  of  cects;  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  libe- 
rality and  friendship,  the  principles  and  discipline  of  the  established 
*  church  itself  may  eventually  be  undermined  by  these  zealous  propa- 
gators of  their  sentiments.         .  •     ^ 

There  seejn  indeed  to  be  but  too  strong  grounds  for  Mr.  Robin- 
pn's  opinion,  that  the  tendency  of  the  sermon  in  question  *  is  hos- 
tile to  all  the  charities  of  social  life,  and  favourable  to  bigqtry  and. 
iiitolerance  5*  and  he  declares  it  to  be  his  intention  to  prove  *  thd 
reasoning  and  statements  contained  in  it  to  Ix?  false  and  incon- 
clusive.' ,  His  first  attack  is  on  the  assertion  that  '  the  sceptical,  or 
"  .  irreligious  system,  subverts  the  foundation  of  morals  ;'  and  Im  chain 
of  reasoning  leads  him  to  this  conclusion,  that  *  wherever  humaa 
virtue  is,  i^  is  by  the  operation  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  man^, 
by  his  present  hopes  and  fears,  and  that  the  change  in  the  faith  of  a 
country  will  not  at  all  affect  the  morality  of  it ;'  and  he  ^asserts  more* 
over,  that,  in  general,  '  social  and 'dependent  raen  are  ever}''-wherc 
jhe  same;  und  although  professing  opposite  religions,  and  some  no 
religion .  at  all, .  are  essentially  alike  in  moral  conduct.'  Here  wc 
could  have  wished  for  a  more  precise  definition  of  morals  and  mo- 
rality from  both  parties.  The  conduct  of  man  arises,  we  allow,  from 
the  operation  of  the  actual  circumstances  ii^  v/hich  h,e  is  placed  :  b^ 
among  these  circumstances  must  be  reckoned  the  belief  or  disbelief  of 
religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  religion  accredited.  It  may  h*ippen 
that  a  religion,  as  for  example  the  Christian ^  may  prescribe  every 
thing  which  iS  :gccd  and  amiable,  while  its  pretended  votfriea- 
may  associate  with  it  other  opinions,  which  must  ^  necessarily  de- 
stroy the  benefit  of  its  true  and  primary  precepts.  ^  But  as  far  zf 
,  these  votaries  sincerely  act  up  to  the  religion  they  profess,  their  sen- 
timents and  conduct  w'jl  be  different  from  those  they  evinced  when 
less  influenced  by  its  dictates,  or  when  they  followed  a  religion  of  a 
different  kind.  Universal  history  confirms  this  observation ;  .and  all 
Europe,  within  these  last  tlu'ce  thousand  years,  has  exhibited  ex-, 
temal  changes,  whidh  have  been  produced  alone  by  the  changes  in  it^ 
different  religions  :  even  the  cruelties  attributed  by  our  author  to 
priesthood  and  priestcraft  have  arisen  from  false  maiigic,  aasochtcd 
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with  the  religion  professed.  How  far  atlieism  may  alter  oiir  moral 
conduct  we -ca&not  fell  from  history,  as  there  has  never  been  a  8u&* 
dent  number  of  atheists  collected  together  to  justify  a  fair  Educ- 
tion 4ipon  the  subject.  .But,  were  it  possible  for  a  nation'  to  become 
umformly  atheists,  there  cannot  be  a  dotrbt  that  its  mamiers  must 
'  widely  vary  from  one  in  Avhich  the  be*def  of  a  -God,  and  th^  existence^ 
6f  fei  future  etate  of  retribution,'  are  inculcated ;  for  if,  with  these 
additiowml  restraints,  we  see  such  gross  and  innumerable  delinquencies 
as  occur  every  day  among  nations  where  such  principles  are  accre- 
dited, what  must  be  the  case  where  such  restraints  exist  not,  and  where 
men  art  only  deterred  frbpi  the  commisgion  of  primes  by  the  dread  o( 
buman  detection  and  corporeal  punishment  ?  .  , ' 

Our  anthof  conceives  that  he  has  some  grounds  for  thi^  conclusioi'i 
from  the  maxim  introduced  by  some  Christians,  that  *  it  is  just  ta 
j^inish  men  for  errors  in  religious  opinions/.  But,  allowing  this  dia- 
bolical dictate  to  exist  in  some  Christian  communities,  and  that  it  is 
pOMtively  acted  upon,  itimmediately  refates  his  own*  previous  dccla-  . 
ration  of  the  little  effect  of  religious  opinions  on  the  morals  of  man- 
kind. To  the  powerful  operation  of  this  dictate  we  owe  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  crusades,  .the  tortures  of  the.  Inquisition,  and  the  severe 
and  tnorose  countenance  of  Calvinism.  If*  then  such  a  faW  arid  ir-t 
FeBgious  maxim  as  this  could  produce  e'ffects  so  truly  y^ronderful, 
what  dFects are  too  wonderful  to  be.jJrodueed  by  the  full  operatidii 
lif. principles  actually  inculcated  by  Christ  and  his  apostlesj  adckessed 
to  tthe  happiest  reflexions  of  the  bosom,  and  stimulating  to  imi* 
▼ef sal  benevolence  and  charity  ? 

We  shall  not  pursue  our  author  through  his  other  remarks  oti  thi» 
acrmon  :  we  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  preachers 
A^attdid  examinat!on  of  opposite  opinions  may  bring  hirii  to^  litdc* 
wore  moderation  than  he  has  hitherto  evinced,  and  teach  him  to 
leason  mo^e  cteseiy  and  legitimately*  .  The  present' outcry  against 
infidelity  seetns  to  have-urged  him  too  far  in  oiie  direction,'  while  th^ 
tiolence  of  his  antagonist  has  urged  somewhat  too  far  towards  an 
oppoBit(#  extreme.  Both  stniid  in  3eed  of  the  curb  ;  but^  while  botH  ^ 
^dinit  equally  that  Christianity  is  entitled  to  all  the  praises  whichi 
can- be  bestowed  upon  it,  be  it  our.  endeavour,  and  that  of  otu'  tead^ 
era,  ta  conform  our-o-espective  conduct  to  its  trUe  and  genuine  prin-- 
ciples  ;  and,  by  a  filial  trust  in  Divine  Providence  that  infidelity  will 
Sever  .become  a  veiy  serious  evil  in  the  world,  to  labour,  daily  in  pro- 
Batiting,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that  religious  charity  *uihtcB 
hopeth  all  ihingt^  J^pd  which  cannot  fail  to  have  die  happiest  influence, 
both  on  individuals  and  the  great  body  of  mankind. 

Art*  57*-^:^  concUe  Destrlp'ton  of  the  Bisteinper  in  Dogs^  With  Un 
jiccovni  ofjhe  Discovery  of  an  effcamus  P^craedy  for  it, .  By  J>ehb^c 
Blaine^.Qenf^,     tSmo,  6d*     Boosey.  .       •* 

This  is  a-eataorhal  affection,,  terminating  in  a  nervous  or  rather  a 
paralytic  one,  to  be  eiired  by  a  secret  remedy,  which  those  who  have 
mpre  confidence  in  the  -at)ithor*s  skill  than  we  profess  to  ha^e  wiBL 
frobuWy  avail  thettiselves  of- ; 
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Art.L  PIEN         Of  lateral 

\s} 

HOE  Linesy  ^ 

\^  -        '  ■  ■ 

'    YE  an  Interpretation* 

Or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Element ay-y  Characters  of  the  Chinese; 
ni>ithanAnalyns  of  their  ancient  Symbols  and  Hieroglyphics.  Ev 
Joseph  Hager^  D.  D.  Folio.  iLzs.  Boards.     Phillips.   1801. 

Dr.  HAGER,  having  in  the  course  of  last  year  circulated 
proposals  for  printing  a  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  characters  and 
language,  with  a  view  to  throw  lighten  the  subject,  has  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  friends  to  offer  to  the  public  this  preli'mhiary 
Tolume ;  which,  whether  regarded  as  new,  curious,  or  splendid, 
is* highly  entitled  to  attention.  Its  typographical  excellence 
entitles  it  to  no  small'  degree  of  praise,  whilst  the  beatity  of  thef 
Chinese  characters  it  exhibits,  and  the  exquisite  fabric  of  the 
paper,  place  it  far  beyond  all  competition  with  every  other  work 
of  the  kind:  indeed,  properly  speaking,  no  work  of  the  kind  hath 
liitherto  appeared. 

The  learned  author  begins  his  preface  by  observing  that,  whilst 
the  Phenician,  Etruscan,  and  Egyptian  alphabets;  the  Runic, 
Celtiberic,  and  Parsi  characters,  as  well  as  the  Indian  and  North- 
American  hieroglyphics,  have  excited  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  curiosity  and  research,  it  appears  singular  that  the  written 
•  language  of  the  Chiitese  should  have  been  so  loiig  passed  over, 
or  excluded  as  an  object  pf  general  attentioUj  notwithstanding 
that,  since  the*  publications  of  Bayer  and  Fouritiont,  ciarly  in  the 
past  century,  the  history,  philosophy,  astronomy,  arid  other 
sciences  of  the  Chinese,  have  been  considered  and  elucidated  on 
various  occasions.  Nor  does  the  doctor  regard  what  has  been  in^ 
serted  in  the  French  Encyclopedia  as  amounting  to  an  cxceptiohj 
for  though, -amongst  other  alphabets,  Chinese  characters  pccur, 
no  explanatipnB  are  subjoined;  and,  in  fact,  tliey  serve  for  no 
more  man  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  writing. 

The  (Sbmprehensive  knowledge  of  Chinese  literature  which 
De  Guignes  possessed  well  enabled  him  to  sup'ply  the  defect; 
but>  if  a  few  casual  elucidations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
oi  Inscriptions  be  excepted,  nothing  of  his,  accompanied  by  the  - 
original  charsicters,  has  ever  appeared  5  and  as  to  the  t^o  learned 
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Jesuits  Amiot  and  Cibot, — though  the  former  traitsmitted  various 
examples  of  Chinese  characters  in  his  Lettre  de  Pekin  sur  Ic 
GeniedelaLahgueChinolse,— neither  ha^e  furnished  ihe  neces- 
sary rule$  for  reading,  nor  applying  the  significations  of  the 
primary  characters  when  grouped  together  in  compounds.  The 
defects  of  Bayer's  work,  and  the  tediousness  of  Fourmont's  {be- 
sides its  being  \^Tlttcn  in  Latin)  are  motives  alleged  by  Dr. 
Hager  for  the  publication  before  us : 

<  I  tUerefore  thought  it  not  inexpedient  to  renew  the  study  of 
characters  thus  greatly  neglected,  and  so  much  the  rather,  after  hav- 
ing amassed  abundant  materials  for  a  Chinese  dictionary,  which,  if 
God  grant  me  life,  I  propose  to  publish,  and  which  this  volume  is  in- 
tended to  precede.*     p.  iv. 

The  hitroduction  to  these  elementary  characters  affords  proof 
of  the  most  comprehensive  research.  Their  invention  is  attri- 
buted to  tlic  first  Chinese  emperor  Fohi,  whom  they  consider  as 
the  author  of  writing,  and  before  whose  time  knottud  cords  were 
uiled,  as  they  were  amongst  the  Peruvians.  The  first  characters 
were  two  horizontal  lineSj  one  entire^  the  other  divided^ 


aj/plicd  to  signify  perfect  and  imperfect — heaven  and  earthr^^^ 
male  and  femaUy  to  whom,  as  to  Osiris  and  Isis  in  Egypt,  all 
nature  was  to  be  referred.  Thesfe  lines  combined  in  eight  dif- 
ferent trigrams  constitute  the  celebrated  Kua^  or  eight  elements, 
four  male  and  four  female\  a  doctrine  corresponding  to  what ' 
lamblichus  relates  of  the  Egyptians,  and  what  Seneca  notices  in 
his  Natural  Questions. — If,  however,  instead  of  instancing  from 
De  Guignes  a  similarity  which  is  obviously  the  result  of  ihc 
mystical  figments  of  later  ages,  Dr.  Hager  ihad  been  less  rapid 
in  his  transition  from  Fohi  to  philosophers  of  so  modern  a  date^ 
he  might  have  found  in  the  Kum^  Tiefe  annexed, 
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a  commemorative  record  of  the  renovation  of  the  human  race 
by  the  eight  persons  saved  from  the  deluge.  Evidence  without 
end  has  been  brought  to  poiiit  out  from  Chinese  traditions  the 
id^tity  of  Fohi  with  Noafo;  and  the  establi^ed  mode  of  repre- 
senting Fohi  amongst  the  Chinese  is  as  rising  from  a  vast  water* 
lily  out  of  a  boundless  floods  holding  forth  on  a  tablet  the  Kuhf 
and  pointing  to  it  with  a  writing  reed  or  pencil*.  Nor  is  this 
in  the  least  inconsistent  with  the  doctor's  explanation;  for  if  the 
two  lines,  as  before  mentioned,  symbolise  the  two  sexes,  the  third 
may  signify  on  the  same  principle  the  descendant  from  them,  who 
was  the  first  offspring  of  each  pair  born  after  the  deluge  for  the 
renQ(j{iral  of  ihe  human  kind.  Qn  tjiis  ground  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Kua  is  not  only,  as  Amiot  supposes,  of  higher  antiquity 
than  any  invention  of  -Hermes,  but  tlian  of  every  existing  record. 
•These  form  the  text  of  the  first  and  most  ancient  classic, 
book  amongst  the  Chinese,  well  known  to  Europe  under  the 

name  of    T^^ii  jfm_^    Te-King;  and,  being  supposed  ta 


contain  in  a  few  lines  the  most  sublime  truths,  are  to  this  day 
consulted  in  every  important  undertaking,  and  employed  for  pur* 
poses  of  divjnalion.* 

The  M^  qi  knotted  cords,  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  writing, 
is  considered  by  Dr.  Hager  as  having  still  left  its  tracer  in  the 

Lo*xu, 

or  the  figure  that  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  mystic  icrtpiseyVrKxcK 
exhibits  heaven  md  earth,  perfect  and  imperfect,  by  even  and  odd 
numbers  in  different  combinations: — but  as  the  learned  doctor 
admits  that  both  the  Chinese  astronomers,  and  the  Japanese  their 
disciples^  represent  the  constellations,  not  by  animal  figures  like 
the  Egyptians,  &c.  but  in  a  manner  that  resembles  knotted  cords, 
the  Great  Bear,  for  instance,  thus: 


it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  this^  mode  referred  rather  toi 
the  number,  of  star;*  so  tied,  knotted,  and  grouped.  Hence  Ihcn, 
as  also  in  respect  to  the  Kuci,  the  earliest  writing  amongst  the 
Chinese  seems  to  Iiave  been  secondary  to,  ox  the  result  of,  the 


*  See  M^oires  de  Missi-aiK 
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notation  of  numbers  5  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  -what  im- 
mediately follows,  the  doctor  deducing  the  Chinese  abacus,  or 
Mrithtneticalinstrtiment^  from  the  use  of  die  knotted  cords,  orbead$ 
sliding  on  pack-thread,  to  which  their  only  coin,  strung  by  tens  , 
tv  multiples  of  tens,  succeeded  as  counters. 

What  Dr.  Hager  hath  observed  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
Roman  abacus  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  numerical  signs  of  both, 
is  uncpmmonly  ingenious  and  striking.  We  will  here  insert 
them, 

I  II  III 


and  as  the  Chinese  numbers  are  formed  horizontally,  ^'hilst 
those  of  the  Romans  are  perpendicular,  ao  the  same  analogy- 
takes  place  in  the  characters  for  ien^  viss.  X  and 

.  -h    dr   ^ 


Whence, 


XII  XIII; 


XX  XXX  XXXX: 

And  as  the.Rom^n  X  is  inade  up  of  ^  or  twice  ^v^,   so  the 

Chinese  character    )^^    ioxjive  intimates  that  the  ten  is  di-  * 

vided  by  two* 

*  But  what,*  adds  Dr.  Hager,  *  is  more  singular,  and  secm$   , 
Scarcely  to  be  a  mere  accident,  is,  that  the  three  chief  Roman 
cyphers,  I,  V,  X,  or  one^Jivey  and  ten^  are  denoted  in  Chinese  by 
the  same  sounds.' 

For  the  doctor's  account  of  this  agreement,  and  the  cor-* 
respondence  of  the  numerical  and  musical  system  of  Pythagoras 
with  those  of  the  Chinese  j^the  similarity  between  the  game  of 
,  Greeks  supposed  to  have  been  invented  before  the  siege  of  Troy, 
gnd  the  Chinese  chess;  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  Christie's  very  . 
curious  treatise  on  the  subject,  now  in  the  press,,  is  cited;— the 
same  division  of  the  zodiac  amongst  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  an4 
Romans;  the  s^me  number  ^nd  order  of  the  planets*,  their  appUt- 
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cation  to  the  same  days  of  the  week  as  amongst  the  Romans,  &Cr 
-^we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  kself^  as  also  for  what 
relates  to  the  object  of  religion. 

Subsequent  to  the  trigrams  oi  Fohty  which  Amiot  concur^ 
With  us  in  carrying  back  to  the  deluge,  JTzV/ww^,  next  in^  suc- 
cession, is  said  to  have  invented  sixty-four  hexagrams,  of  which 
we  give  one  as  a  specimen : 


^^<^ 


*  Each  of  these  figures  explains  one  of  the  ti^t  trigramtf 
and  •  the  modern  character  in  the  centre  of  each  ascertains  i^o 
which'  it  belongs.  These  hexagrams  are  held  to  comprise  the 
whole  circle  of  human -knowledge,  and,  togethej?  with  the  tri*. 
grarfis,  ate  to  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  symbols  aitd 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese.'    K  xx» 

On  these  subjects,  however,' the  Chinese  are  by  no  tneans  un- 
animous, some  maintaining  that  the  Lo^pcu  on  me  back  pf  the 
tortoise  appeared  first  to  Ta-yu,  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  o£ 

TSiJ  ^      I    ^^^^  ^^'y  ^^^  reveakd  to 

jFohij  and  is  said  to  haVe  appeared  to  him  bn  the  body  of  a  dragon 
ascending  from  a  river.  Dr.  Haget  no  doubt  would  have  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  sight  of  this  very  figure  (haying  on  its 
back  the  Ho^Uy  nearly  as  given  at  the  close  of  this  dissertation) 
amongst  die  curious  bronzes  in  lord  Be§borough's  collection, 
recendy  purchased  by  Mr.  Bradshaw  Cavendish; 

0£  me  most  an'cient  characters,  next  to  the  symbolic  lines, 
Kten-iufigj  the  late  emperor,  published  a  rhonument,  comprising 
all  he  could  collect  from.meials,  seals,  vases,  stJbnes,  and  se- 
pulchral edifices,  which  amounted  to  thirty-two  different  kinds, 
exemplified  in  a  poem  of  his  ov/n  composing,  of  which  a 
copy,  sent  from  China,  maybe  seen  in  the  national  library  at 
Paris  V  but  for  the  names  and  discriminating  principles  of  these 
characters  the  reader  must  consult  this  ^^otkof  Dr.Hagcr,  who, 
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after  numerous  elucidattons  of  tlifFercnt  classes,  proceeds  to  con* 
sider  them  as  derived  from  symbols,  and  points  out  various  ex- 
amples in  proof,  one  of  Vhich  we  subjoin: 

*  The  modem  character    yV*     Tien^  heaven,  seems  n» 

longer  to  import  either  a  physical  or  symbolic  representation  rf. 
the  object  J  but  if  we  consult  the  Chinese  dictionaries  under  this 
character,  and  consider  its  variations,  the  progress  of  them  may 
be  gradually  traced.    It  was  first  represented  by  three  lines, 
thus 


cbvibusly  to  intimate  that  the  Chinese,  like  the  Chaldeans*,  ad- 
mitted three  heavens,  xht planetary ysidereal^  and  emptricat:  a  notion 
unascertained  till  the  time  of  St*  Paul,  who  relates  that  he  was 
caught  up  to  the  third  heaven:  2  Cor.'  xii.  2.  And  here  it  deserves 
to  be  noticed,  that  also  in  the  trigrams  of  Fohi  heaven  is  repre- 
sented by  the  three  uppermost  unbroken  lines  in  the  Kua.  In 
after  times,  however,  these  three  lines  assumed  the  forms  which 

follow  "yN     ^^r\^     I r\\    *•)  i      and  several  others,  till 

?t  length  they  descended  to  this  -i^^  •*   >.  xxxiv. 

^  Having  given  different  specimens  with  explanatory  reference^ 
J>i;.  Hager  proceeds  to  illustrate  some  in 


mscnption 
»«»*«^^"t<^     Q»gtaved.j 


«  •  BftUly  HUl.  de  rA«t#cm.  auc.  i.  p,  flsd?^'"'^  ^^ 
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the  whole  of  which,  transcribed  from  a  rock  near  the  source  of 
the  Hoang'ho^  or  Tellow  River^  is  inserted  to  gratify  the  curious 
in  Paleography,  the  missionarie's  at  Pekin  having  no  copy  of  it, 
from  the  Japanese  Encyclopedia,  >\dth  which  the  doctor  was  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Titsingh  in  London,  it  being  a  monument  more 
ai^cient  perhaps  than  the  Arundelian  marbles  or  the  characters 
of  Persepolis.  * 

Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  the  question  stjCrted  some  years  ago^ 
Whether  the  Chinese  characters  resembled  the  hieroglypmcs 
of  the  Egyptians  ?— an  opinion  which  Kircher  had  entertained^ 
and  after  him  Mairan,  who  was  answered  by  Fs^ther  Parennii. 

The  reviver  of  this  paradox  (as  it  is  styled  by  Dr.  Hager)  was 
t^e  late  Mr.  Needham,  who  fancied  that  the  characters  on  a  ^ 
bust  of  Isis  in  the  king  of  Sardinia's  collection  wc;re  really  Chi- 
nese.    Mistaken,  however,  as  Mn  Needham  might  have  been, 
;  in  the  ground  of  his  opinion,  we  confess  th^t  the  doctor  appears 
/to  us  too  precipitate  in  terming  Kircher's  supposed  resemblance 
a  paraioy.;  for  the  doctor  hot  only  admits  that  De  Guigne^, 
who  was  certainly  a  competent  judge,   himself  undertooK  to 
evince  a  relation  between  the  real  Egyptian  characters  and  the 
Chinese,  *  but  actually  composed  a  work  to  show  that  each  of 
the  a  14  Chinese  hys^  or  elements,  corresponded  to   Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  5  that  they  were  of  the  same  shape  and  significa* 
tion  J  and  consequently  were  identified.'     Now  what  does  Dr. 
Hager  oppose  ?    Why,  that  because  tfiis  work  hath  never  ap- 
peared, and  its  author  is  no  more,  jtherefore  it  is^  inconclusive 
and  unfounded:— /fc  nm  apparentlhus^  et  non  exUtentiius^  idem  est*  ' 
What  Amiot  hath  replied  to  the  queries  of  the  Royal  SocictjTf 
and  Cibot,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Chinese  characters,  (Mem.  des 
Miss,  de  Peking,  tom.  ix.  p.  338,  &c.)  we  cannot  allow  to  be  so 
full  a  refutation  of  the  position  itself,  as  our  author  supposes  % 
for  whoever  will  consult  the  characters  annexed  to*  Amiot's  let- 
ter, published  at  Brussels  by  Needham,  or  the  same  plates  in  the 
LIXth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  must  peteeive 
(not  so  much  indeed  from  Tab.  XXVIII,  XXIX,  XXX,  XXXI^ 
which  are  given  for  the  purpose,  as  from  others  that  follow)  in- 
stances of  agreement  in  hieroglyphics,  where  not  only  the  nato- 
tal  archetype  of  the  principal  figure  was  common  to  both  coun- 
tries, but  also  in  conventive  and  arbitrary  adjuncts  5— a  circurn^ 
stance  which  strongly  implies  intercourse  at  least,  if  not  a  com- 
mon origin.    Such  comparison  then  will  not,  we  think,  ^hpw 
the  hypothesis  to  be  groundless,  because  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters contained  in  this  work  should  not  occur  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  given  by  Niebuhrj  for  neither  doth  this  work,  nor 
^iebuhrs,  give  the  whole  of  either.    That  thcriver^Jforsef  crf^ 
codiUy  ibisy  and  ichneumony  animals  of  Egypt,  are  not  to  be  found 
amongst  the  Chinese  characters,  we  admit ;  but,  in  respect  to  tht 
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lotusy  papyrusy,  &c.  there  is  more  than  ground  for  the  contrary 
assertion ;  and  as  to  the  figures  of  men  with  heads  of  birds,  dogs, 
&c.  or  of  birds  with  human  heads>  these  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  simply  chara^cters  of  writing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  picturesque 
groups,  brought  together  to  typify  an  allegorical  system  of  phy- 
*sics  and  religion.  Between  tfie  small  and  more  abstract  cha- 
racters, surrounding  these  large  symbolic  figures,  and  some  of 
^the  Chinese,  a  few  resemblances  are  conceded*,  but  this,  Dr, 
Hager  says,  proves  ^s  little  as  a  few  words  cpmmpn  to  two  lan- 
guages would  prove  them  be  one.  Yet,  admitting  it  to  prove  no 
more,  it  proves  at  least  so  much, — and  therefore  some  affinity: 
but,  allowing  these  symbols  to  be  altogether  arbitrary,  and  re- 
presentative of  no  ordinary  forms  in  nature,  the  presumption  of 
agreement  has  considerable  weight-  -  ■  >    . 

Dr;  Hager  next  sets  himself  to  disprove,  in  opposition  to 
Raspe,  a  resemblance  between  the  Chinese  and  Persepolitaii 
characters,'  in  which,  having  interspersed  some  curious  remarks, 
he  thus  reverts  to  the  former  subject:—*  As  to  the  Pesse-  , 
politan  characters,  as  well  as  tlie  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  if  a 
comparison  should  be  instituted,  it  ought  to  be  dnected  to  the 
undent  characters  of  the   Chinese,   and,  accordingly,  it   is  to 

those  styled     ^\^     \lS     ^^^'^^h  we  are  referred  5   biit 

as  those  of  this  class  were  images  only,  or  representations  of 
forms,  and  but  few  compafatively  remain,  the  comparison,  Dn 
Hager  aflirms,  should;  be  transferred  to  the  next  most  ancient  in- 
scriptions. Here,  however^  hesitating  to  join  issue,  we  revert  to 
cfur  former  position, — ^that  though  natural  objects  common,  to 
all  countries  must  be.  resemblant  in  tb«ir  representations-^  ^nd 
consequently  Jmply  no  inference  of  Intercommunity  amongst 
diiferent  nations  similarly  representing  them,  yet  where  such 
forms,  occur  as  are  in  themselves  not  natural,  but  altogether  ar- 
bitrary and  conventive,  there,  intercourse  is  plainly  concluded. 
Denying  any  congruity  between  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics 

.  and  the  Chinese,  as  also  betwe^ri  the  latteV  and  the  rude  figures 
of  Northrcast  Asia,  tlie  doctoir  goes  on  to- point  out  the  next 

.  class  of  characters,  which  isucceed  the  Kuven^  commonly  called 

^ ^"^    Chum^tsu^ 


which  still  are  retained  in  inscriptions,  titles,  seals,  &c.  Tluis, 
.9  treatise  in  the  British  Museum  oti  Chinese  philosophy  hath  the 
following  annexed^   '  j  ,  '  . 
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ih 


uang 


to  show  authoritatively  that  the  doctrine  which  the  work  con- 
tains corresponds  with  the  theses    and  decisions  of  the  hall,' 
^TRrhere  literary  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  emperor^s  presence. 

The  Chuen-tsu  class  of  characters  was  in  use  at  the  time  of 
Kong-fu-isuy  or  the  celebrated  Confucius i  and,  viiilst  they  differ 
not  essentially  from  those  in  general  application,  have  a  better 
and  more  regular  form.  Of  the  latter  kind,  style^,  not  im- 
properly by  bishop  Warburton,  the  running  hand  of  hierogly- 
phics, it  hath  been  said  the  number  exceed^  80,0005  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  far  the  greater  part  are  synonymous,  as 
is  evident  from  Parennin,  who  communicated  to  Maitan  the 
word  age  in  a  hundred  diiFerent  characters  ;  and,  tlius,  happiness  . 
maybe  traced  into  as  many  forms  in  expre^ing  the  gei^eral 
wish  of  it.  Different  sects  have  their  own  characters ;  and 
that  of  Fo  alone  is  said  to  have  introduced  26,430 ;  *  so  that,'  as 

\  .  ,Dr.  Hager  observes,  *when  a  proper  allowance  is  made,  ii  will 
be  found  that  about  10,000  are  sufficient  for  reading  the  best 
books  of  each  dynasty  :*  consonant  to  which  is  the  adage, — ^that 

'^^       he  who  knows  this  number  is  qualified;  for  the  degree  of  ba- 

^       chelor. 

Numerous  as  the  Chinese  characters  arc,  their  words  are  sur- 


1  .  prbingly  few  :  Bayer  makes  them  no  more  than  3 1 8,  of  which 
he  has  given  a  list ;  but  Dr.  Hager  reckons  400  [afterwards 
350].  From  their  paucity,  and  all Tbeing  fmhosyllabicy  Webb  was 
induced  to  contend  that  the  Chinese  was  the  primitive  language. 
To  remedy  the  inconvenience  o^  their  being  so  few,  accents 
have  been  applied  to  diversify  them  by  tone§.  These  discrimi- 
I?'  nations,  invented  by  Father  Pantoja,  one  of  the  first  missionaries 
'^  to  China, .  are  here  explained,  as  being  not  only  essential  tp  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  but  also  for  finding  out  the  im- 
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port  of  each  word  in  the  dictionary.    The  tones  represented  by 
^maisicat  tiotes  Df*  Hager  thus  ingembiisly  determines : 


«  rn. 


In  the  first  tone  — -«  the  sound  is  fixed  and  the 
8ame>  viz.  is  carried  on  in  one  continued  length^  in 
the  manner  of  a  minum;  for  example. 


0  husbands 


to  be^. 


«Fiy, 


m 


0  tewn. 


father* 


n 


to  conceal. 


In  the  second  tone  y\  the  sound  is  lower, 

and  seems  to  run  with  rapidity,  and  ahnost  insen- 
siUy^.throvgh  all  the  Intermediate  notes,  down  to 

the  octaYC  below,  thus^ ; 


In  the  third  tone  ^^  the  voice  seems  to  begin 

from  the  larger  fourth  above  the  first,  de- 
scending to  it  with  velocity,  and  running  also 
with'  rapidity   through   the  intermediate  notes, 

thus. 

In  the  fourA  tone  ^'  the  sound  ascends  to 
about  the  large  fourth,  and  seems  to  be  opp^sit^ 
to  the  third  tone  before  described^  thus. 


The  fifth  tone  \^  being  the  shortest  of 

^,  admits  of  no  vibration,  and  is  a  quick  sound, 
|g     duU  and   thick,    being  neither  high  nor  low. 


thus,    3E 


^ 


^  These  five  tones  again  are  called  either  sin^^  mth  zfmt^  gt 
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'With  an  aspirates  or  else,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  and  aspirated. 
In  these  {dut  variations  all  the  words  erf  the  Chinese  language, 
expressed  in  the  European  manner,  ^e  included.  Pointed 
'Cones  hare  the  ^ame  accents,  with  the  addition  o£  a  point, 

thus,  -^  /\  V    y   V^/    The  intent  of  these  is  to 

show,  that  the  words  ending  in  <»  have  a  middle  sound  between 
r  and  /;  those  ending  in,(?  a  middle  sound  between  0  and  Ui  and 
those  ending  in  //  a  sound  like  the  French  u.  The  guttural  tone 
is  expressed  by  the  spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks  over  the  vowel : 

fcff  example,  TIEN,  a  fields  as  tiiiough  it  were  T-HIEN/  p-  li. 

Hence  Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  tsimilar 
distinctions  are,  or  are  not,  applicable^  to  other  languages;  and 
particularly  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  which,  though  expressed  by 
Chinese  cnaracters  in  writing,  differ^  essentially  when  spohn,  not 
only  from  being  much  more  copious  and  polysyllabic,  but  also 
as  that,  whilst  the  Chinese  is  destitute  of  declensions,  conjuga- 
tions, and  tenses,  the  Japanese  resembles  the  Greek,  X»atin,  or 
languages  in  common ;  and  the  order  of  its  construction  ends 
where  that  of  the  Chinese  commences. 

Having  noticed  other  properties  of  Chinese  characters,— such 
as  being  written  both  perpendicularly  and  horizontally ^  and  though 
the  sa?ne  in  form,  yet  totally  different  when  pronounced  from 
the  language  of  other  nations,  besides  the  Japanese,  who,  instead 


$,wi 


ibi  expressing    jf -p   Xfc)?     -Ko-y,  with  the  Chinese,  ealt 

the  island  so  styled  Tes^o, — ^Dr.  Hager  introduces  some  perffnent 
remarks  in  support  of  those  who  have  proposed  the  Chinese  for 
an  universal  character y  instancing  in  their  favour  whavhappene4 
f ince  lord  Macartney's  embassy  to^  China  at  Pulo  Condo^^ywhtrCp 
though  the  allegorical  language  was  utterly  unintelligible,  the 
impediment  to  conversation  wa3  removed  by  writing,-^the  Chi- 
nese characters  having  an  equal  advantage .  with  the  Arabic 
numbers,  which)  thou^  differently  named  indifferent  languages, 
convey  the  same  ineaning  wherever  they  are  known. 

Adverting  to  the  different  modes  of  writmg  in  Japan  and 
other  countries,  and  interspersing  his  remarks  with  pertinent 
i^ustrations,  the  doctor  at  length  comes  to  the  elements  com- 
prised in  this  work.  In  tracmg  their  histoi:y,  he  presents  a 
variety  of  examples  applicable  to  their  use,  from  .which  wc^ 
might  select  many  striking  particulars.  These  observations  arc 
followed  by  the  keya  themselves,  under  the  tiUe  of 
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«  ULH  TWO 

pe'  hundred 

'        XE     .  TEN     \       and 

STJ  ^       FOUR  J  FOURTEEN 

PlJ  TRIBUNAJ.S,|j^|J^g.  . 

The  elements  are  subdivided  into  sections;  the  first  of  *whicli 
contains  those  of  one  stroke  or  Uncy  amounting  to  six  characters^ 
'the  second,  of  two  strokes,  twenty-three ;  the  third,  tiuenty-^ne  oi . 
three  strokes  each ;  the  fourth,  thirty-four  characters  of  four 
Strokes;  the  fifths  of  five  strokes,  twenty-three  cfjaracters ;  the 
sixth,  twenty-nine  oi  six  strokes;  the  seventh,  twenty  characters 
of  seven  strokes ;  the  eighth,  nine  of  eight  strokes ;  the .  ninth,' 
eleven  characters  of  nine  strokes ;  the  ienth,  of  ten  strokes,  eight 
characters;  the  .elevenlii,  si^  characters  of  eleven  strokes;  die 
twelfth,  four  characters  of  twelve  ^strokes;  the  thirteenth  hath,  of 
as  many  %txokt%faur  characters;  the  fourteenth,  two  characters  of 
.  fourteen  strokes ;  the  fifteenth,  one  of  fifteen  strokes ;  the  sixteenth, 
t^vo  of  sixteen  strokes ;  and  the  seventeenth,  one  of  the  sam« 
number.  These  several  sections,  thus  distirtguished,  explained, 
and  applied,  are  followed  by  a  table,  which  exhibits  forty  Chi- 
nese characters,  the  elements  of  which  are  of  difficult  research^ 
to  this*  is  subjoined  ^another  of  references  to  the  elementary  cha^ 
racters;  and  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  Chine&e  inscription,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Psalmist— jFrtJwi  the  rising  ofjbe  sm^ 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  tie  LordV  -name  is  to  be  praised. 

In  having  extended  this  article  to  an  uncojnmon  length,,  we 
have  to  pleiad,  besides  the  novelty  of  such  a  work  in  England^ 
and  its  unp^i*alleled  splendor,  both  its  merit  and  utility,  with  the 
hope  that  the  public,  by  taking  an  interest  in  it,  may  encourage 
the  dictionary,  of  which  it  is  the  intended  prelude :  but  whe- 
ther Dr.  Hager  may  have  sufficient  support  to  fulfil  his  mteri- 
tion'  or  not,  the  work  before  us  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  due  to 
the  MSS  dictionaries  already  in  Europe,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  we  most  strenuously  recommend  it.  In  a  commercial 
light,  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
use  J  but  there  are  a  thousand  particulars  which  render  a  know- 
ledge of  their  writings  'most  highly  important;  nor  will  wef 
presume  to  doubt  that,  when. every  other  pursuit  that  invites 
the  human  mind  is  most  eagerly  engaged  in,  this^  which  disclose* 
a  field  in  many  respects  so  inviting,  will  rertiain  tmcUltivated, 

■  ■'    ir  ■  a.  II  f 

Having  observed  in  the  foregoing  article,  that,  whether  Di** 
Hager's  Chinese  Dictionary  should  or  should  not  be  published^ 
the  elementary  characters  contained  in  this  work  would  suffice 
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for  tonsulting  the  MSS  dictionaries^  AVe  have  judged  It  n6t  im* 

f.  proper  to  Bubjtrin,,  wiat   we  are    sorry  Dr.Hager   hath   not 

given,  yit.  the  General  Rules  of  Grammar,  which,  after  the  cha% 

racters  sought^  for  have  been  found  in  the  dictionary,  T.yiU  still 

f   be  requisite  to.  connect  them,  •      .  ►  ^       , 

Premlising  then,  with  Bayer,  that  all  the  words  of  which  the 

Chinese  language  consists  are  the  318  annexed  nionosyflables, 

we  will  add  the  rules  under  their  respective  divisions. 

Words  of  \he  Chinese  Language. 

;  ^  ^ai  9am  9aft  9ao  ce  cem  ceii  ci  ciam  ciao  cie  cicri  cidu  cim  cin- 

c!o  ciu  cive  civen  ciun  900  9U  9UI  9um  9un  9uon  cai  cam  can  co 

cu  cum  cha  chai  cham  chan  chao  die  chen  cheu  chi  chim  chin 

cho  chu  chua  chuam  chue  chuen  chui  chum  chun  fa  fam  fan  feu. 

fi  fo  foe  fu  fuen  fum  gc  gen  gin  gvei  hai  ham  han  hao  lie  hen;i 

hen  heu  hi  hia  hiai  hiam  hiao  hie  hien  hieu  him  hin  hio  hiu  hive 

hiven  hium  hiun  ho  hoa  hoai  hoam  hoan  hoe  hoei  hoen  hu  hum 

.  hun  jq  ju  iven  jui  jum  jun  ja  jai  jam  ja,o  je  jeh  jeu  im  inio  iu  ivc 

iyen  jum  jun  ke  kem  ken  keu  ki  kia  kiai  kiamkiao  kie  kien  kieu 

1  tim  icin  kio  kiu  kive  kiven  kium  kiun  la  lai  lam  Ian  lao  lo  loam 

fi  leao  lem  leu  lieu  li  lie  lieu  lim  lin  lie  liu  lo  la  lui  lum  lun  }uon 

;  ma  mai  mam  man  mao  me  mein  men  meu  mi  miao  mie  mira  min 

\  mo  mu  muen  muy  muen  na  nai  ;iam  nan  nao  nem  ngai  ngan  ngao 

nge  ngen  ngeu  iigA  ni  niarh  niao  nio  nien  nieu  nim  nui  num. 

.  nun  nuen  o  pa  pai  pam  pari  pao  pe  pem  peu,  pi  piao  pie  pieu. 

pirn  pin  po  poi  pu  puen  pum  puen  qua  que  quai  quam  quan 

quel  quen  quo  quon  sai  sam  san  sao  se  sem  sen  seu  si  siam  siao 

sie  sien.  sjeu  sim  sin  sio  siu  sive  siven  siun  so  su  sui  sum  sun. 

suon  ta  tai  tarn  tan  tao  te  tem  teu  ti  tiao  tie  tieri  tieu  tim  to  tu 

tui  turn  tun  tuen  u  va  vai  vam  ve  van  ven  vl  vin  vi  vo  von^vu 

xa*  xai  xam  xan  xao  xe'  xen  xeu  xi  xiao  xim  xin  xo  xoa  xu  xuam 

xue  xui  xun. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  words,  expressed  in  the  manner, 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  have  different  sign;fir' 
cations  annexed,  according  to  tjieir  various  accents, 

;    X  Of  Nouns. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  that  no  word  has  any  certain 
<:haracter  to  distinguish  it  as  noun,  verb,  or  any  other  part  of 
speech,  but  may  be  taken  either  according  to  its  difference  of 
position  or  relation. 

Any  word  preqf  ding  another,  and  governing  it,  is  a  verb  j  but 
if  preceded  by  another,  it  is  a  noun.  Thus  ngai  signifies  both  to 
love  and  love^  Hence,  in  w^^ngai  niy  I  love  thee^  it  is  a  verb ;  but 
in  ngo  tie  ngai,  my  love^  it  is  a  noun.  Excepting,  however,  ta^ 
tomcat y  and  i/V/,  to  A/^^,  wKlch,  with  a  few  others,  are  only  used 
verbally.  ^ 
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Adjectives, 

in  like  manner,  differ  not  from  substantives;  the  same  word  whei 
placed  first  being  an  adjective,  and  when  last  a  substantive*  Thu 
iaagin  is  a  good  man;  on  the  contrary,  gin  ie  haoy  is  the  goodncs 
efa  man*  To  a  substantive,  however,  not  used  adjectivcly,  fcrs 
added :  for  example, j/&  qu  signifies  a  house^  and  co  gu^  brothers^ 

Genders 
eccur  not  in  the  Chinese  language. 

Comparisons 

are  made  by  l^m,  much  morcy  as  ttm  ha^j  better;  and  by  to^  tm^i 
^wfaich  is  always  placed  after,  as  hao  to,  good  much,  u  e^  better* 
hien  te  to,  far  much,  better.  Often  by  quo,  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
ceeding, as,  hao  quota,  in  goodness  exceeding  him,  that  is  being  better. 
The  superlative  is  made  by  give,  as  give  hao,  or  baa  gi'ue^  indit 
ferently,  ait^ether  good,  or  best;  give  siao,  least »  The  parddd 
$e  kin  and  ti  ye  constitute  the  superlative,  the  former  placed  lastf 
and  the  latter  firsts  thus,  siao  te  kin  signifies  least,  and  tzye  im, 
best. 

Numbers. 

The  plural  differs  from  the  singular  either  by  the  repetition  rf 
a  word,  as  gin  gin,  men,  or  by  adding  the  particle  men,  TtsginnuMf 
men^  In  cases,  however,  where  tlie  context  implies  plurality,  die 
repetition  or  particle  is  omitted :  as,  to  gin,  many  men^  kiao  ki  (% 
call  some  vwt,  ^  I 

Cases.  .  j 

The  genitive  precedes  the  case  by  which  it  is  goyemcd>  as  ft^ 
quently  in  our  own  language.  Often,  however,  tie,  the  sign  rf 
the  genitive,  b  added:  gin  tie  hao,  literally,  man  of,  tht^ goodness, 
or  man's  goodness ;  and  so,  gin  men  tie  hao,  men  of,  the  goodneSi 
or  men's  goodness,  for  the  goodness  of  man,  or  (ftnen. 

The  Chinese  have  no  other  cases,  but  supply  the  want  of 
by  a  variety  of  particles. 

Q/Tronouns. 

The  pronouns  of  the  Chinese  are  not  declined,  and  arc 
these  three,  ngo,  nl,  fa.  The  plural  is  expressed  by  the  pai 
men,  as  ngo  men,  nve,  &c. 

Derivative  pronouns  are  likewise  signified  by  the  addition 
tie :  thus,  ngo  tie  ken,  my  dog;  ni  tie  keu,  thy  dog;  ta  tie  keu,  bis  i 

The  indeclinable  particle  xui,  who,  which,  in  the  singular, 
referred  to  the  class  of  pronouns;  as  is  co  co,  any  one-  gukia^< 
gu  if,  he;  also  na  co  gin  and  che  co  gin,  that.  Or  this  man.  B 
this  ox,  this  horse,  is  expressed  by  che  che  rtgeu,  napiemai  (otnt^ 
and  che  co  are  applied  to  men  only. 

(yVERBs* 

The  active  differs  from  the  passive  solely  b)r  position  i  for 
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aetlve  invamMy  precedes  the  noun  it  governs:  as  ngongaita^   . 
Jl(we  him.     The  passrve  follows  it  with  the  particles^/  ^tiAgnd 
interposed;  as  ngo  pita  tie  ngai  and  ngo  gnei  ia  ngaiy  I  hy  him  um 
loved. 

The  optative  mode  is  also  expressed  by  the  particles  pa  pu  iel 
J  wish,  in  the  present,  preterite.,  and  Jfuture  j^  as  ngo  pa  pu  Xe  itg^i, 
/  nvish  I  may  love.  .        ,        .  ■ 

The  preterfect  is  distinguished  from  the  present  by  the  par- 
ticles leaoznd  quo  leao;  thus,  ngo  ngaij  I  love;  ngo  ngai  leaoylhavi 
Joved:  ngo  ngai  quo  leaoy  I  have  already  loved. 

Besides  these  particles  the  preterite  passive  is  known  hjpts  ai  , 
ngo  pi  ta  fjgai  quo  leaoy  I  have  by  him  been  loved.     Thus  ako,  in  the 
e^tztirCf^papu  te  ia  ngai  qiw  leaOf  I  wish  J  were  loved ;  Ttni  pa  pu 
'  tepi  ta  ngai  quo  leao^  I  wish  by  him  I  were  loved*, 
.  The  imperfect,  is  expressed  by  na  xi  kien  Und  nu  xi  fie:  as  ns 
«i  kien  ngai^  then  Iloved^  and  by  tie  partick  gai^  now* 

^The  future  is  signified  by  the  particle  ctanfi  for  instanx^e,  ^ 
ciam  ngaiy  I  will  beat.    The  passive  is  denoted  as  before. 

These  particles,  however,  are  omitted,  if  they  have  once  been 
inserted,  or  if  there  be  any  other  indication  to  ascertain  the  vaxxA 
and  tense  of  the  verb. 

Of  Prepositions. 

Prepositions  are  placed  before  verbs,  tls'  gieu  to,  1  first  dot 
so  heiij  afterward;  xam,  above;  hiaj  beneath;  nai,  ^viihin;  vai^ 
^vithout,  ^c.  '  ,.  ^ 

The  same  are  put  after  nouns,  as  frequently  in  the  German; 
S&ifam  fieuy  before  the  house j  muen  hcu,  behind  the  dosri  ^  ^u  xam^ 
upon  the  table. 

But  if  preposttions  be  accompanied  by  the  particles  ffiien  and 
teny  noims  in  this  case  also  are  placed  after  them.     JCam  imen^ 
heu  mien.     Thus,  //  teu  and  //  nzieuj  within;  vai  mien  and  vm  teu^ 
without.     Also  guei  in  the  sense  of  instead^  or  ^  account  of;  gud . 
iien  chu  tao  na  li^for  the  sake  of  heaveris  lord  cotne  hither  % 

Of  Adverbs. 

Nouns  are -often  used  as  adverbs,  and  sometimes  more  than, 
one  word  is  required  to  express  an  adverb.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, no  adverbs  of  calling,  exhorting,  and  showing ;  these  be- 
ing all  denoted  by  nouns  and  verbs. 

Of  wishing,  pa  pu  te^  I  wish,  ; 

Of  ansv/ering,  pciy  it  is  so;  gu  gen,  certainly. 

Of  confirming,  cfnn  tie^  truly;  chon  chin  tie,  indeed;  quo  gen^ 
most  certainly;  chin  chim  iie^  most  truly. 

Of  denying  and  forbidding,  />?;,  not;  moy  no;  vuy  it  is  noti 
pu  coy  it  is  not  convenient;  pit  ge^iy  not  sOy  by  no  miansy  otherwise^ 
in  another  manner. 

Of  doubting,  hocy  by  chance;  h^e  hfiy  perhaps..      -^ 

Of  choosing,  nim  and  nim  co,  it  is  better,  rather. 
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Of  comparing,  hem  and  kern  tOy  hy  much  more  s  ^^n  hao^  betier. 

Of  congregating,  ttmiy  at  cncc;  je  tum^  together ^  in  like  manner^ 
.  Of  separating,  //Vm  znA  lim  vaiy  besides* 

Of  iniorcing,  kiny  diligently;  kianiy  strenuously. 

Of  remitting,  keu  cie,  negligently^  remissly^  unusually.  ^ 

Of  time,  kin  ge^  to-day;  mim  ge,  to^tnort^ow;  fo  ge^  yesterday } 
fien  gey  the  day  before  yesterday  y  three  days  ago;  heu  gey  every  day. 

Of  place,  che  //,  here;  fUy  hence,  this  way;  m  /»,  wbife^ 
fvhenccy  ivhithery  which  way:  thus;  gai  na  li  chuy  where  do  you 
live  P  na  li  laiy  when  do  yxm  come  ?  ni  kin  la  liy  whither  do  you  go  P 
^uo  na  liy  which  ivay  pass  you  over?  co  chuy  wheresoever* 

Of  number,  je  gUy  oncej .  ul  guy  twice:  to  placed  after  a  nttm- 
ber  augments  it  by  ten,  Xe  nien  to,  or  xe  to  siien,  tncre  than 
ten  years.  But  san  su  is  used  to  signify  any  uncertain  number 
tinder  ten;  for  instance,  three  or  four.  Chamt  chanty  often ^ 
always. 

Oi  order,  ti  yV,  also;  teujcy  at  first;  heu  mien  and  beu  Ifiyy  s^ 
condfyy  afterward;  chum,  at  lasty  finally. 

Of  event,,  hce  gerty  accidentally y  fortuitously.     * 
.  Of  likeness,  juy  just  as;  pi  juy  alike;  pu  fumy  unlikely. 

Of  quality,  Ar^  or  miaoy  handsomely y  prettily;  haoy  well;  hao\t0 
liny  in.  the  best  manner;  kiaoy  ingeniously y  acutely. 

Of  quantity,  xaoy  a  little;  tOy  much;  keuy  enough;  keu.leao^  suf^ 
ficientby^  •  -    \ 

Of  exclusion,  tany  only;  cha  pu  tOy  cdmost. 
,   Of  sweating.    The  Chinese  have  no  adverbs,  but  substitute 
imprecations  instead  of  them.  ' 

Interjections, 

Of  grieving,  gUy  0  evil!  cu  ncfOy  Oh  grief  I  co  Hety  0  pitiable! 
miserable* 

Of  admiration,  kiy  excellent ! 

Of  exclamation,  v  huy  gaiy  ah!  eh! 

Of  Conjunctions. 

The  copulatives  are,  vly  yeuy  yV,  kicy  cie.  The  last  is  thouglit 
elegant. an*d  erudite;  but  copulatives  are  often  omitted. 

Terminatives,  j?^  and  J. 

Disjunctives,  yepuy  also  not. 

Adversatives,  sui  xiy  althoughy  however;  gefy  nevertheless;  ki  gen^ 
since;  jcy  if;  caiy  if  indeed.    These  all  are  prefixed. 

0)^  Number^. 

Tliough  what  relates  to  numerical  characters,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  noticed  concerning  adverbs^ 
prepositions,  &c.  might  be  referred  to  dictionarie^s;  yet^  in 
respect  to  particular  subjects,  it  must  not  be  passed*  over,  that 
numbers,  simply  as  such,  cannot  bc  applied  to  them.   ThuSf 
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je  teriiy  ene' lanthornj  cannot  be  said,  butyV  9an  tern.  So,  speak* 
kig  of  paper,  or  a  table,  or  a  sofa,  and  the  like:  je  cham  chi^  a 
leaf  of  paper  i  je  cham  cho  fu,  a  one  table ;  je  cham  y  gu^  a  one^  or 
singUj  sofa.  In  the  same  manner,  je  che,  of  ships y  dfgSy  poultry^ 
shoes i  stockings y  and  other  articles  in  pairs;  je  chintj  qf  palaHquins  ^ 
atid  chariots;  je  chuy  of  pestles  for  mortar'^;  je  coj  of  metij  2l%  je  co 
fu  ginj  a  woman;  je  goy  of  houses.  A  variety  of  others  might  be 
added,  which  a  reference  to  the, dictionary  will  explain,  but 
which,  for  want  of  characters,  cannot  here  be  expressed. 

If  to  the  knowledge  of  philosophical  granimar  the  foregoing 
rules  be  applied,  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  how  soon  and  with 
'  what  precision  die  signification  of  Chinese  characters  and  their 
relative  import  ijiiay  be  gained  ^  lior  to  a  speculative  mind  are 
there  many  investigations  that  can  afford  a  more  gratifying  ex- 
ercise, independeiitly  of  the  variouis  sources  of  information 
which  such  an  investigation  would  explore.         . 

Art.IL— ETPiniAOT  *0INI22AL     Euripides  Phoenissa  ad 
Fidem  Manuscriptorum  erftendata  et  hrevibus  Notis  Emendationum 
potissimum  Rattones  reddentibus  instructa.     In  Usum  Studiosa  . 
Juventutis.  8w.  3/.  sewed*     Wilkie. 

VVE  resume  our  criticisms  on  professor  Person's  progressive 
edition  of  Euripides;  and  are  arrived  at  the  last  play,  for  which 
the  public  is  yet  indebted  to  the  sagacity,  learning,  and  in«* 
dustry  oiF  this  incomparable  editor ;  whom  our  warmest  wishes 
of  health  attend  and  of  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  his  under- 
taking* 

At  the  very  commencement  of  his  notes  the  reader  will  see,  in 
the  remarks  on  verr.  5  and  16,  admirable  specimens  of  that  accu^^^ 
racy  of  erudition  and  sobriety  of  judgement  in  which  the  pro- 
fessor has  no  superior:  though  sonie  may  be  inclined  to  think  our 
own  emendation  of  Sophocles  (Ed.  Col.  1623,  proposed  ^^  ^^^ 
criticisms  on  the  Hecuba*,  more  simple  and  probable  than  the  so- 
lution of  that  difficulty  in  the  former  of  the  notes  to  which  wc 
here  refer., 

sisro- — .'  p.  5.  • 

The  remark  here  is,  •  ovofia  recte  supplet  Bos.' 

This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  mistake,  though  diffidence  will 
misbecome  no  critic  in  opposition  to  such  authorities.  Elliptical 
forms  would  be  very  vague  and- uncertain  indeed,,  were  they  to 
be  thus  supplied  by  terms  unrelated  to  the  context*  In  all  such 
instances,  if  we  be  not  deceived,  a  congenial,  word,  comprp^ 
hended  in  one  preceding,  is  always  to  be  supplied:  and  accord* 


*  SeeVol.  XX  X .  New  Arr.  p.  252. 
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ingly,  in  Ae  present  case,  the  pronoun  r»To  tacitly  respects  askniiecp 
the  substantive  derived  from  the  verb  Hoo^io)j  though  that  noun, 
perhaps,  be  not  commonly  extant  in  the  natural  acceptation,  ex- 
cept in  compounds. 

Vcr.  34.  *  Ecrti'xji,  rov$  (putrowtots  SKtMcisiy  ^^Xscv'^.    -        ^ 

*  ''  tov$^  (fvfravras  omncs  edd;  et  MSS.  '  Sed  cum  banc  titulum  turn 
matre  communicatum  Aoluissc  Euripidem  existiittet  Valckenaerius,* 
lectionem  praefert  a  Stfabone  Cbriscrvatatn  XVL  p.  iidf.  C.  rotf 
't$y,ovrag.  \.  Mjt  qoidem,  ne  hoc  recipcrem,  deterrrat  locus  Med*  lo^r 
ubi  Medea  de  se  sola  vcrbum  e^z^craijs^ev  adhibet.  Noster  Inonc  aptid 
StobsEuro  XXXVIII-  p.*i49.  rtf  afa  p'jT'ijf  vj  Trarv^g  xolmv  fJLeyac^, 

-  The  professor's  decision  is  perfectly  just,  and  did  not  require 
the  direct  example  which  he  has  produced  in  confirmation  of 

1  his  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  common,  and  a- remark  to  Ais 
effect  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  out  criticisms  on  the 
Orestes,  than  for  one  generic  term  to  be  comprehensivelv  applied 

^by  these  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  a  collection  bif  subjects 
indiscriminately,  when  it  possesses  a  strict  and  exact  relation  to 
one  only  of  the  number- 

Vcr-  47.  ^.K^souv  oihX(po5  rdy^x  x-zj^cctrgf  XByyjii — • 

*  Kf Hwv  r  Aid-  et  pars  codicum.  Sed  copulam  inutilem  abjecit 
Grotius,  et  post  eum  Kingjus,  MSS-  sccuti.*     p.  8. 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  the  stroke  of  a  letter  had  been 
top  much  extended  to  the  left,  and  that  the  author  gave  Kpsav 
V  ah>ifo; — .  When  the  T  became  changed  to  a  T,  aril  thus  su- 
perfluous, the  omission  of  it  by  some  MS&  is  easily  explained. 

Ver.  54.  ♦  TiKTcju  is  leaiia^  itoahf  ^vo  yx5v  a^ctvtx.^, 

^  Here  we  may  see  how  the  plainest  proprieties  can  escape  tfie 
notice  of  the  most  acute  and  accomplished  critics;  and  should 
learn  a  lessoA  df  modesty  and  humility  frdm  this  occurrence* 
Nothing  in  emendatory  criticism  can- be  more  clear  and  indi»- 
putabk  than  the  necessity  of  substituting  ; 
xoffas  AE  h^Q'OLS — • 

Vcr.  86..  *  w  lOvtWQsf  oix^p  Avtiyovr^y  ^aAo?  Tfsct^^ — ^  -^ 

•  fltepdt  pro  irarfi  Marklandus,  scilicet  ut^uram  Colophoniam  vi*- 
'  tattxt*     Supra  17.  00  Britdutriv  £hi7Mt<Hs  avoc^*    f.-jo.     . 

A.Yery.  str^ge  observation  indeed;  and  attempted   to  be 

(onfirmed  by  an  example  no  less  strange,  said  utterly  inappliGabk  \ 
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•Hotr  was  it 'possible  Aat  Marfcland,  or  indeed  any  ttovlciftte  in 
classical  learning,  who  had  gone  through  his  syntax. 


^tJrht  pater  est,  ar^'que  mantusy^ 


•tHDuld  object  to  siieh  a  government?  1^  objectionable  circum- 
;stance  of  the  passage  is  the  double  dative;  a  peculiarity  of  com- 
position highly  unacceptable  from  whatever  author:  Besides 
HT^mv  is  neither  a  suitable  epithet  for  a  retired  and  uncelebrated 
maiden,  nor  for  the  metaphorical  appeUation  %cc>^.  Wc  expect 
and  require  something  like  ^^aov,  as  in  Hkjmer;  like  iuy\ayov^  as  in 
Lycophronj  7M/*£^ov,  as  Oppian;  or  wodewv,  as  Meleager.  Sin^ 
the  p2edagogus  was  calling  forth  a,  sequestered  damsel  from 
her  retirement  in  the  house,  had  the  poet  written, 

Q,  KAAON  EN  Oixoi;,  Avr^/ovij,  dfltXo;  icxrpi* 

we  should-  ha^  acknowledged  the  correspondency  :of  the  e'pi- 

,  thet,  and  acquiesced  in  the  simplicity  of  the  construction.     W^ 

mean  not  to  pass  off  our  conjecture  for  the  true  reading,  but  to 

jguafd  the  teader  agaihst  the  professor's  misconception,  both  of 

•  the  passage  itself  arid  Markland*s  very  just  objection  to  it. 

'  Ver.  116.  *  ^(XfCfir  ra  yzv^v  aa-(p(i\ws  ey^ei  itoXis* 

«Rldet*Lu<5iarius*  Jove  Tragccdo  11.  p.  646.    ®af<r«' t**  ve^hv 

•  WfpaXcxj^  E%sj  ^fft>;^     Ubi  legisse  videfi  posset  iroXei.*    p.  13- 

The  professor's  conclusion  is  unwarranted.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  respect  to  Lucian,  that  he  intended 
a  sarcastical  reflexion  on  the  poet.  He  quotes  Homer,  for 
example,  in  very  many  instances,  without  any  apparent  design  of 

•  ridiculing  the  passage,  and  with  a  view  only  of  showing  his  own 
■  wit,  and  diverting  his  readers  by  the  jocularity  of  his  applica- 
tions.   The  professor  blunders  on  the  same  string  at  ver.  470. 

Ver.  ii8.  *  rif  ovro;  0  A?uxoA©^a;, 

it^ytra^  is  dystrM  erf  aroy, 

*  /3f a%iova  edidit  Valckehaerius.     ^^ayriovi  Aid.    Variant  MSS. 
''^X^^  Cant.  R.  sed  xoupr^wv  uterque  pro  v.  1.'     p.  13. 

The  scholiast,  when  he  interprets  Kparav  axnsi^x^  seems  to  re- 
spect the  various  reading  ex«v.  But  our  two  eminent  scholars 
have  injudiciously  supplanted  the  <x)mmon  reading  P^axtovi  by 
ipax^ovai  and,  we  are  persuaded, from  an  inadequate  and  inelegant 
.  apprehension  of  the  poet's  meaning.  The  plenary  construction, 
according  to  the  new  reading,  is  this:  ILou^i^m  7rayxa>^ov  aamia 
ij  uv  aiJt;^i  P^axiova:  which  Contains  a  very .  superfluous  piece 
of  information,  napely,  that  the  shield  was  upon  his  arm: 
whereas,  we  apprehend,  a/ij^  belongs  to  the  participle,  and  that 

\aD  a 
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the  poet  intended  a  striking  s^nification  of  strengthy  corfk 
formably  to  the  subsequeht  description  of  this  warrior  by 
Antigone,  *  who  could  move  about  with  such  agtlity  on  his  //«g^/<? 
arm  a  shield  of  soliJ  brass/  Here  we  are  presented  with' 
emphasis  arid  picture,  instead  of  insipidity  and  redundance.  A 
line  from  the  Andromache  will  recommend  our  illustration: 

*  E)te#cre  -ML-Ktitr  oL&itiV  s.Y.r^iywv  XEPI:'  v.  1132. 

"  In  short,  Euripides  meaned  to  convey  much  the  same  im^ge 
Mtath  the  great  epic  bard^ 

A?is6X£ijv;*    II.  H*  238, 

Vcn  157.  *  ^oy  lecv  ^  oV  cftw. 
*  tfov  semel  tantum  codicest  quidam,  ut  edidere  Kingius  e€  Valcke- 
naerius.    iroi  iTo*  ^*  ex  membranis  suis  Brunckius/     p*  15. , 

The  professor  did  well  in  not  following  Brunck  5  whose  con- 
duct proves  how  little  the  distinct  meaning  of  these  words,  ^ff> 
iroiy  lir^,  which  are  perpetually  confounded  ip  MSS  and  editions, 
has  been  perceived  by  the  critics.  Hg  is  short  for  ntoiB,  from  irai? • 
and  is  a  stationary  word:  so  that  its  so-fiv^  is  b^i  irois  roire  sa'ny^ 
Where  is  he?  ITo*  is  the  dative  ^<xfi,  itcy,  irctf  leoiw*  Xl<n  fvyutiu  e» 
'ifoicp  roTtw;  Whither  can  I  flee  P^  Hij,  or  rather  71^,  is  as  TTofa.  IIij  ^w; 
/.  f.  TTOia  i^cvi.Which  ivay  must  IgoP  Iltf  therefore  is  the  natural 
and  obvious  particle  in  this  place.  ITormiglyt  be  used  even  here, 
but  then  a  comma  naust  be  placed  thus  : 

and"' the  construction  is  elliptical,  and  so  far  not  ilL^accommodated 
to  the  haste  and  earnestness  of  the  speaker.  Whither,  tvhither 
must  I  look  for  him,  'wia  is  my  Brother?  The  passages  which 
require  new  modelling  upon  these  principles  are  extremely 
numerous.     We  will  give  a  specimen  from  Here.  fur.  1057,: 

*  Oi  fjiot,  n  ^ao'tv  ;  tot  no^Kvuy  ^gyj^ioLy  , 

By  this  punctuation  of  the  editions,,  -tf^*  is  connected  with  eugfia, 
a  verb  which  requires  itH''  but  there  is  no  need  of  alteration  if 
we  tlius  distinguish  r  ., 


• '  ■  ifOi,  y.xxufy  sgrjiAiocy 

Now  'Jtai  belongs,  as  it  ought,  to  a  word  of  motion;  and  the 
full  sense  is  this:  Ilo)  jxoXwJ',  'ffrt^fjofog-  (sf  aiisgxx,),  t/j  Ttccta  ^Bovo^y 

Vcr.  161.  *  sKsms  BTi^a  Ttot^ieyc^v  rii^o'j 'ffsXas 
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We  quotie  these  verses  merely  as  a  specimen,  from  a  multi- 
tude, of  the  miserable  punctuation  which  disfigures  these  pub- 
lications of  the  professor.  W^  €>ught  to  conclude  from  Ais  ex- 
ample that  he  supposes  etrr*  to  be  understood  as  the  verb  for 
SKsms  \h  the  former  clause,  arid  the  construction  to. proceed 
without  a  copula.  A  comma  should  be  put  ztiBuskv^^j  and  men  wc 
carry  of  course  the  pronoun  forwards,  beyond  the  intercalary 
clause,  to  its  proper  v.erb  vta^acroLret.  *  He  is  standing  by  the  side 
of  Adrastus,  near  the  tomt  pf  Ntobe's  seven  daughters.*  No* 
thing  illuminates  an  author  compar^Wy-  with  a  judicious  and 
-  rational  system  of  punctuation. 

Ver.  165.  *  ay&iLM)tso$  si^s  ^omv  vBf6%0L$ 

9fe§i  S*  wKevocs  $£§a,  (piKrctra. 

^aAo</Ai  %£0.ya;  ^yya^p^ /iteXeov.*     p.' 16. 

We  defy  any  man  Rving  to  extricate  any  grammatical  con* 
struction  out  of  the  passage  thus  exhibited ;  and  are  most  per* 
emptorily  confident  that  the  editor  had  no  distinct  perception  of 
the  syntax.  A  comma  should  be  placed  at  o'/coygysrofa,  and 
another  at  x^^^f  ^  fvyci^x  f/^Xsov  belong  not  to  the  vferb 
^a^KoiiA^i^  but  are  in  apposition  with  iiioysvercgx.  Thje  hyperbaton 
admirably  characterises  the  tumultuary  emotions  of  the  speaker. 
By  far  the  noblest  specimen  of  this  interrupted  consecution  from 
the  impassioned  earnestness  of  the  writer,  within  our  recollection,, 
occurs  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xi.  31.  ^  *0  ®sag 
Kcu  IlaT^f  r»  Kijgie  i^iicov  Ir^^a  Xf^ov^  pt^ev, — i  m  py.Apyijro^  bis  X9$ 
fciwyasy'-^ri  s  ^svhfj^^i/ 

Ver.  229.  *  sri  $s  Koc(rT(x,Kta.$  i^w^ 
■  sTrii^svei  f/^s,  KO^hOLs  Slices 

^oitsiQun  Xdcr^eiaig.''  p.  20. 
In  die  common  editions  vopa^  ^iji^as  are  accepted  as  plurai,  and  ~ 
ftaf^sviov  x^iSav  in  apposition  with  them :  an  acceptation  abun- 
dantly more  elegant  and  lyrical  in  its  spirit:  so  that  the  proffessor 
must  appear  to  every  man  of  taste,  we  are  convinced,  to  have 
given  his  readers  chaff  for  the  wheat. ,  Horace  §e^ms  to  respect 
this  passage  in  lib.  iii;  4.  61. 

*  Qui  rore  puro  pastailiae  lavi^ 

firines  solutos;*  . 

whose  authority  disparages  a  reading,  which  the  scholiast  seenis 
to  acknowledge,  ifa^Ssmg  ^\i^(x^  reSrring  to  the  Castafian  spring 
itself.  - 

Ver.  269.  *  ^1'  svTf&rsixSf  Tst^scuv  bksw  [j^qXsiy.^     p.  23, 

JJere  the  professor  gives  us  a  spondee  giira;,  instead  of  an 
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iambic  »raf  in  other  editi^m,  vejy  iaconsiltently  witk  hi^  gx^tu* 
lations  at-other  times  in  gaining  an  iambic  for  a  spondee.  We 
have  no  doubt,  in  ,die  caie  of  m  an^  g*^,  ga-ctf,  and  etccv,  with 
^many  other  words  indifferently  usc^,  that  a  form  is  always  to  be 
preferred  which  produces  an  iambic.  The  professor  will  leave 
a  jnukitude  of  such  improprieties  for  the  correction  of  future 
editors.  .  ' 


^  *  Aliter  Travrex^Qv.^     p.  23* 

The  editor  gives  no  reason  for  his  preference,  and,  for  augit 
that  appears,  is  right  by  chance.  If  our  remark^  abpye  on  «'oy» 
^ch  and  TTTiy  be  accurate,  the  reader  must  be  (convinced  that  iroK- 
ra%8  is  absolutely  inadmissible  with  such  ayerb  as  Sioicrrsov^ 

V^r.  3^2.  ^  Kgci  XH^^  ^^^  X&yQitn 
TtoXv'skiwtoy  aSoyav-r— . 

*  ^ciyota'^  Aid.  Scbol.  mezi^r.  Cawt.  J.  M.  iR.  et,  j^tP  ^ii.  Ex 
«liis  MSS.  }COfji.XM'i  dedcore  Grotiu8»  Fiersius,  Kingivi8»  Bur^oauSy  et 
ha  habent  C.  K.  L.  et  J.  pro  y.  1.  Inge^io^  Musgniyius  conjicit 
Ko^aKTi,  ^aud«^ns  XiUcre^tium  IV.  1072.  jam  a  ValckensErio  citatmn: 
jNec:C(mytiity  quid primum  ncuUs  manibusque  fruat^ur.  S^d  pj^idlo  minus 
ftrdoris  matrcm  decet;  nee  dubito  qiiin  haec  lectio  ab  Hecub.  831* 
hue  migrant.'     p»  25. 

'  It  is  remarkable  upon  What  insufficient  pretences  the^ofessor 
/can  satisfy  *himself  with  rejecting  a  .most  .probable  conjectural 
eitjcndation,  which,*  for  some  rea^dn  ;or  other,  does  hot  suit  his 
fancy.  What  can  be  supposed  -more  «flat  and  sinking  tlian  Xoyouri 
after  Xfiftr;?  And  does  the  ardour ^  to  which  our  editor  alliides^ 
manifest  itself  more  by  looks  th^nhy  actions:  at  a  distance  rather 
than  in  contact?  He  preserves  accordicugly  all  that  is  exceptions- 
able  on  his  own  principlos,  without  nwiintaining  a  reasonable 
'  correspondence  of  expressixm. 

■"    '   V*  332-  *  oQsv  f/x^av  rtXeuKOp^poa  xftfojtjuai, 

wttsnthos  (faf&ov  XsvkwVj  rsKvov, 
'  .  :$voro^Youa,  i!  aifsfi  Tf u.%.ij 

tabs  oytOTi  ai^ei^oi/^oc^L, 

<  .rg  omittit  Brunckius.     Locus  videtur  corruptus.*     p.  26* 

Great  clerks  will  stumble  sometimes  at  a  barley-corn;  and  at 
others  surmount  the  most  formidable  obstacles  with  no  appear- 
^ance  of  difficulty  and  hesitation.  Thus  lately,  at  v.^ooyc^fa^  was 
-passed  over  without  notice,  when  an  escplanation  of  that  terih,in 
that  application  would  have  been  highly  gratifying:  and  here  a 
rs  perplexen,  wjieri  two  solutions  present  themselves  at, once, 
both  probable,  and  one  uncjuestiohably  true.  If  rebe  wrongj^ 
ys  after  the  pronoun  is.  certain : .if  ^rfije  genuine,  a3  »ar«  pre- 
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cedeSj  the  dfiange  of  f  into  ^V  at  v:  335,  is  certain  also.  One 
ht^ndred  errors  at  least,:  in  Euripides  only,  may  be  indubitably 
correct^fi  (as,  for.  instance,  ver.  354)  from  this  observation,  by- 
those  who  value  truth  from  \yhateyer  qiiartcr  it  is  pronjulgatedj, 
^nd  are  not  too  sel^rwse  to  receive  ipstruction. 

*•■  '  Vcr.  347.  *  csi^f  tj  rsy.yov,  %oli  yaiu^m^xXvU) 

*  tB  ante  xa<  ex  K.  addidit  liingius.  Multo  melius  Piersonus  xa<- 
yois  ya^iLOia-tf  ^VLod  firmat  Valckenaerius  ex  Sophode  et  Static ;  scd 
neque  paiticula  xa<  est  otiosa,  neque.hoc  versus  genus  Tragicis  igno- 

tunu'     p.  27.      !  ^  ^ 

Kaivotpdoes  not  appear  tons  a  laudable  conjecture,  and  the 
professor  justly  retains  xa;,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  by  no  mean§ 
superfluous ;  but  w/)y  it  is  by  no  means  superflvious,  he  tells  us 
not:  that,  however,  was  the  sole  consideration  tp  which  his  note 
should  have  been  directed.  We  say  then,  that  it  is  not  super^ 
fluous,  because  it  is  connected  with  the  rt  in  ver.  350.  *  You 
have  hoti  cpntr^c  ted  .marriage,  and  marriage  vnth  a  stranger/  As 
one  MS  inserts  ^5  before  xar,  an  emphatical  improvement  of  the 
language,  and -a  more  pleasing  arrangenient  of  the  numbers,  may 
l>c  suggested,  after  thi3,man»er: 

HE  S'f.co  rsxvov,  XE  xai  yoi[^oi<n  Jtj 
yckvcv  ^vysyra  iraihifoiov  dhvay — • 

How  consonant  thi3  repetition  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage^ 
and  the  practice  of  the  poet,  are  points  too,  obvious  and  indi^ 
putable  to  require  a4mpnitipn  from  us. 

•  '■    Ver,  354.  *  £y(ji;^^'  ovrs  <foi  wo9$  avyj^x  (pcag"-^ 

*  owi-eex  minimum  MS S. -quod  fortasse  yerum.*     ?•  27. 

But  sfi  is  not  altogether  suitable,  in  pur  opinion:  we  arc  in«f 
dined,  therefore,,  to  look  for  the  errpr  (which  unquestionably  v. 
lies  concealed  in  the  passage,  agreeably  to  a  late  remark)  in 
another  quarter,  especially  as  the.  present  reading  is  corroborated 
lyj  the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  285,  z6..    Read  accordingly,  in  ycr.  3 5,7^ 

Thus  belov/,  v,  392,  the  professor  has  corrupted  his  author  by 
substituting  re  fpr.  xhe  &  in^j^ames^  ,  These  positions  allow  xijj 
dispute. 

Vcr.  412..  *  tfofs  jji^sv  fil  y}fji,a^  ^i^ov,  sir  oyx  «i%oy  av. 

'  av  ex  Reiskii  .et  Valdcena^  Cjoiiij^ctura  «di4it  Bmackius.  Scd 
sensus   est,   jiRquando'  vlctum  habere  ,sqlehain^  nHfuat^^fion  habj^^^ 

p»  31I      ."*'-:  ^  •..  '        ^'-     ■ 
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The  professor  is  perfectly  right  ia  his  judgement  on  the 

Eassage,  and  the  entire  note  is  excellent;  yet^  which  is  singukr, 
is  L^tin  version  is  not  the  version  of  a  man  who  has  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  particle.  It  always  contains  a  hypothetic 
power  \  and  the  verse  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  energy,  should 
be  thus  translated :  *  Aliquando  sane  victum  in  diem  habebamj 
aliquando  rursus ^rxxfjff  non  haberem*  Our  editor's  habere  /«&-. 
bam  is  miserable  mdeedi 


*  avvsXboyr  Flor.  quod  ita  def?ndi  possit,  ut  sit  pendens  nomina-. 
tivus  pro  genitive,  quomodo  supra  290.'     p.  37. 

On  the  contrary,  not  the  least  similarity  whatever  subsists  be- 
tween the  passages;  nor  can  (rvnXioYr\  by. any  si^poseable  con- 
struction, or  by  the  assistance  of  any  rnetorical  figure  in  this 
connection  with  f  iPso;  and  ^viMttisif,  be  reconciled  to  the  rules  of 
composition, 

<  Edidi  eKBivov  pro  snsivo  ex  Dawesii  et  Valckenaerii  sententia,  d« 
qua  vide  ad  Med.  7  J4. . 
.    *  &ovXev(TU)  Aid.  SouXevs-ou  plerique  MSS.*     P.  4^. 

The  readings  of  this  nassage  may  be  adjusted;  but  what  is  the 
construction?  We  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  tiat  satisfactorily 
disentangled;  and  this  abrupt  interrogative  use  of  the  infinitive 
confirmed  by  some  similar  example.  At  present  we  cannot 
acquiesce  in  this  constitution  of  the  passage,  and  propose  the 
following,  without  any  conjectural  alteration,  which  gaight^  indeed 
be  admitted,  but  is  unnecessary: 

where  every  thing  is  so  plain,  and  conformable  to  innumerable 
specimens  of  syntax,,  as  to  require  nq  explanation:  but,  to  pre- 
vent misconception  or  cavil,  we  shall  give  a  version  of  the  lat- 
ter verses.  *  Quod  atitem  ad  illud  attinet,  regnare  neutiquam  re* 
tmtfam  v^ensy  adea  ui  {dsrs)  unquam  huicce  serviam. 

Vcn  5^9,  «  r<  rjjv  'tv^oLvvi^',  ahyuxv  Bv^aifji^bva, 

*  Certainlythis  division  of  the  clauses,  and  the  position  o£  fo  h, 
are  aukward  and  improb^W^;  ^uch,  we  tiink,  as  few  readers  of 
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taste  and  discernment  will  approve.    Is  not  the  passage  mended 

How  could  it  be  questionedji  whether  jJwWiV  admiration  were  5( 
mark  of  A^wwr,  or  not? 

*  Ver.  585.  *  7— r— -T/^^or ,  w  rtjcvpv,  xXeo^ 

**  yevoir'  av  o<p*  'EXX-jjvcyy  edd.  usque  ad  Kingiuniy  qui  Bamesii  tt 
conjectura  ay  delevit,  quod  xl^qu?;  legj^€:  videtur  Scholiastes..  C/Jrtc 
sensui  nocet ;  deinde  rationes  grammatical  postulabant,  lit  praecede^ 
f(WQrBy  si  av  retineretur ;  postremo  omittunt  K.  M.  R.*     p.  46, 

How  niuch  more  rational  and  plain  to  have  asserted  in  one 
word,  wimout  such  indecisive  and  obscure  circumlocution,  that 
*  the  particle  av  is  neper  used  in  forms  of  wishing  with  the  oj^Ut-^ 
tive'mood?^ 

'  Ver.  597.  *  jxijrf f,  ou  Xoywv  aywv  scr ,  aXX'  avaXo^rar  %poyof — i. 

<  €(rr'  ayo/y  Aid,  et  ncscio  an  omnes  MSS.  aywy  gtrr^ 'edidit  Gio« 
tius,?     p.  47*  "  " 

Perhaps,  therefore,  the  error  is  not  cured  by  transpositioni 
'  and  tih6  poet  gave  '  ^ 

J  ^  non  diutius  hoc  certamen  est  verborum]  sed  armornm.'    > 

I*  Ver.  636.  *  w/  .ati^o;,  owt^a^  *^ir;^a/y,  fjf Xayyo^al;  %9oyo^ — ^ 

:  *ar<aa  Aid.   Primus  noiutavit  Grotius/    p.  50.- 

tj  '  ■'.'■'.-■■ 

i  Let  the  reader  compare  ver.  1774  of  this  tragedy,  and  judge 

whether  a  correspondence  in  the  adjectives  here  also  be  not 
abundantly  njore  forcible  and  elegaatw  We  propose,  therefore, 
widi  a  slight  deviation  from  the  copies:     > 

WS  ATIM*,  'ftS  oiKT'^oi  itoi.o'^cvv,  s^eXcci}yoix,at  'X^ong. 

jU  '    Ver.  ^^Q*  *  Ssv§.stg  -TO  Xsv^v nfshv  iyyog  *fi^i,ir  biuoy-^^ 

f  *  'JtsStoy  Aid.  et  plurimi  MSS.  tsed  if  shy  Bodleiani;,  teste  Btirtono, 

If  fiies  Grot,  qiiod  non  est  Graecum.     Versum,  sed  minus  nuinerosum 

,(»  cxpleret,  TTH^ioy /p^vat^  f/Aoy  riflfi.*     p.  63. 

The  professor  is  top  scrupulous:  TT^Sioy  would  be  nonsense  in 
.  this  place,  and  thetrefore  we  can  readily  spare  any  modification 
of  the  verse  to  accommodate  a  fopjiah  reading.    Barnes  had  pr<}- 
perly  settled  this  point  long  ago,  and  should  not  ha«re  been  de- 
frauded of  commendation  on  this  occasion.  Otherwise  Scaliger*s 
1*-         attempt  is  preferable,  in  our  jud^emient,  to  the  professor's.*  ' 
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Vcr,  852.  *  xXt^^ov-s  r  sfj^i  (puXoaro's  KOL^irSyi^x — \ 
*  ^5  jitoi  Aid*  contra  plurei  MSS^**    p»  63.      ^  ^^'  "^ 

As  the  professor  has  told  us  ihat  the  authority  of  MSS  in  the 
case  of  the  final  nu  j«  noocY  we  raay  $uTely>.'in  return,  tell  him 
tft^t  it  is  none  in  a  case -of  this  kind.  Imked/thei!a  is  not  the 
kast  consistency  in  his  practice,  on  this  point ;  sec  verr.  439,  441, 
^SS^'^^^i  ^334/  I344t  itfiSv  1^2,  1634.^  Why  not  observe 
the  same  rules  in  these  elisions  as  in  egic  poetry,  unless  some 
peculiarity  opposes  ?  As,  for  example,  in4)resery.iHg  the  augment 
of  the  verb, -juid  preferring  the  ciision-of;*.  short  to  that  of  a 
doubtful  wwei.  •  -  •  ,  ,  "     .  ..     •   -    '       ' 

Ver.  857.  *  ic^^^  ntOL'tt^ct  rov  irw ;  w^  ej/^ov  xsciiyst  yovu — *: 

^  (i$  fomov  Aid.  contra  metrum';  sed  cis  g/xov  pleriqiie"  codices  cum 
Grotio ;  (x}$  eao*  Cant.  w$  r  £]u,9y  Flor.  unde  Vdckenaeriiis  edidit  (jj$ 
ygfiw.   Nihii  opu«.   Infra  1092  tf«<f  cJjm,^^  Gant,..M»'\  -^-fis**.   . 

.  Bui  ro^ixay  is  mucti  more  expressive  on  this  occasion.    AVhy 
theH  may  we  niat'haive  recourse  to  an  olivioUs  ^transposition  ?  '. 

if^S  tc(XB^OL  'toy  troy,  'toiiMv  ws  nai^vsi  yovv — , 

Ver.  892.  *  xayu)  T}v  ov  ^wv^  ioia  ,5*  ou  Xgywy  stTij — • 

« Lego  igitur,  xayw  riv'  op  ^f wv,  tfo/a  ^  ou  Xsywv  fTTi/;  ut  itiyoi.  non 
minus  quam  ^oiaTeferatur  ad  firaj.*     ?•  66» 

-It  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  us,  how  «va  can  be  referred 
to  eJtT^  without  the  most  puerile  tautplogy.    "We  side  with  King: 
I  Kdyuj  ti  fj^-ii  $fujy  which  is  plain  and  unexceptionable. 

Ver.  905.  *  a^X** .  ou  ya^  siifeiy  ou^'  sixm  ro^  aa-^xKs^^ 
7CiK§oy  rij  7'oia'i  t^v  tv^vKsycrr^sviis    ^  ^ 
«oX£i  "sta^our^Biy  ^afi/xwcoy  a^wryj^iois.*     p.  67. 

We  corrected  8^  to  «r  from"  conjecture,  arid  no  emisndatioa 
can  possibly  be  more  certain  and  more  necessary^  we  were  suit- 
prised,therefore,and'notaulittte,:at  the  professor's  rejection  of  it, 
when  resting  on  good  authorities.  This  could  arise  from  no- 
thing but  an-inapprehension  qf  the.tr.Ue  confitruction 'in  such 
cases.  The  « is^  evidently  Repeated,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  for 
greater  emphasis  j^  and  the  tsyntax  nins  thus  ZiMaiyocg .^cf.fif^cex.ov 
our*  aa'<^cLX^s  b^lqi  ^ijesiv^  ir*xj>oy  rn  >rot^.  itsKri^jx^voj^ -^Tra^aa^^^iv : 
where  the  connective  poweyof  ,,each  rf  is  evident  5  and  it  is  410 
less  evident  that  ^s  is  incompatible  with,  tjie  principles  of  comr 
position  and  the  genius  of  the  language.  Let  the  reader  com- 
pare a  similar  cori^trucitioii  intheElectra  of  Sophocles,  ver.  3.52. 
<edit.  Eton.  4tOi  and  he  ^wfll  im'mediately  descry 'the- inipossi- 
iiility  of  ^  substituting  sSt  for -are  in  such  examples. 

Ver.  1093.  *  h>  M  '^2srr,s  <6$\  w$  ^*  oLtaXXoi,^  ^otoui 
'}  (rV.quod  jaddidit  Barnesiu^,  j>caebefit  C.  !#•  Leid*  tmus,  et  for- 
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t9xse  alii,  ^o^^y  D.  sine  pronomine.  Suspicabar  aIiqaaiido>  legctU 
ifim  ^sfe  r*&J'  lit  ad  (p^tov  referetor,  et  aijTfccri};  absolute  poneu^ 
^um,*quod  sappc  fit  apod  Euripidenn,  Aie.  335.  Hcracl;'655.  71& 
tragiiu  apud  Plutarch,  de  Sera  Numinis  Vhid.  p.  540.  A.  Sed  et  juu) 
'fplHs  iafepc  ca^uni  regh,  et  pa^dlo  duHus^detur  ta^  hoc  scnsu  ^ott 
ahud  yerbiim  ponere.^  Cum  tamen  rov^iiabeat  J.  91  huic  objectioai 
i^itferi  posset,  non  repudiarem»  motus  praecipue'  SophocQs  loc9> 
?PU$i  Athenzum  \Xl»  P-  $$•  D*  y(i^^^^\  {J^6i>  0'M  ?^V  fyw  fo^ou 
y^^os*  Confer  Hec.  863.*     p.  79.  •      • 

Tlic  wrong  punctuation  of  Ais  verse  is  corrected  at  the  end 
of  the  boQky  but'tfie  cffor  of  the  note  remains :  tKese'TiiiBuSt^ 
lK>weYer,  are  pardonably  and  wHl  elude  die  closed  vigilance. 
CKir  concern  with  the  quota^pn  is  of  another  kind,  an4  re- 
lates to  the  unnecessary  trouble  which  the  professor  has  given 
himself  and  his  readers,  from  wholly  misconceiving  the  spirit  iff 
the  passage.  No  sucbconhexion  as  htr  supposes  was  intended 
by  uie  fp^'y  and  the  line  is  elliptical  and  abrupt,  in. harmony 
iwrith  the  exigency  of  tihe  case  and  the  circiunstances  of  the 
speakers,  Tht  ver§e  may  be  thus  fexhibited  int^lB^bly  t6  tvcry 
-reader:         -t     .        '  -  m  >     r..        ♦         -r 

The  complete  conception  of  the  clauses  is  embodied  and  cbxw 
•catenatdl  in  the  f crowing  Latin  version  :  ^fVivii:  tie  hoe  ergo 
tremasy  an  vivat,  an  sit  mortuus :  hoc  tibi  primum  dico,  eum 
nempe  viyere,  ut  U  hoc  saltern  metu  UheremJ  So  that  we  have 
no  occasion  to'  make  ouVselv^s  uneasy  atStflit  thfc  "auk^^rardncss 
and  harshness .o3r&  after  r^ein;;/'  *  '*      "  " ' 

iVer.  1366.  /<«  xflu  ra  *fOf  tov^m  y  tihir^s  xaxft. 
*  T'ovroiciv  Aid.'  rovroivt  7/  codices-  plerique^  recte,  ut  infra  l^jd. 
jEt  ret  taS^iitita//  ef  iffLara.  Xsva-ortw..  Ubi  rei^ttira^  f  es  (sic)  J. 
'^sfi^^nrroi.r  i$  Bo4l.  unusl '  ^^9ji«'7ra/ g^^X.  Cant.  M.  Philemon  Co- 
rinthia  apud  Stobaeum  CVL  p.  $6^^  jf2.  (QVIII.  p.  449.  Grotl^ 
Ei  T-a  ifagx  rcii  aXXOio-iV  f^Oiij^  xaica, '  Aerftfvo;  f%oi;  a/,  Nixopwv,  fit 
Vbv  f^^j-.  _  tJbi  legtndum  fbrtaslse/  ^<  ra  teaja  'rot$  aXXoicri  y  ^i^^^iji 
xaxa.  Barbarum  est  fi^oiij^,  quod  et  in  Nostrorihabet  D«  Attici  cnii 
.  non  habent  fri5|tt;,indic^tivuin,.8edpptativuni^  tjiubjunctiyum  quasi  ab 
eiStiiLi  formant.  .tetfriim  recte  ^obserVat  Sermannus  ad  Anstoph, 
$Jub.  399,  (401.)  librarios"  sicpe  male  addere  haric  particulam,  saepe 
omihfe^.  *  Ibi  cnim- diio  MSS.  prdbaST  haiae  dllnt> 'oy  yap  ^ly  J^y; 
y'sMoy^su  in  S6phofcI,  Aj."  l378.'*cr^vafa  I'oJ^cy,  oi)k  eaov  XfxAij«- 
Va^i  litrique  Juritina'et-  MS.  .Trln^-  ^oiTyix^'  h^tfliabclit  I" lege  igitiif, 
'  o-ov  V  a^x^rovdyov.    '  Supra  '/a^  oto  frof*  cc^'  h/     p.  97.     '  ^     '  ^« 

This  is  a. judicious  note;  though  y.  157.8  is  inapposite,  be- 
cause the  ys  is'much  more  frequently  connected  with  pronouns 
than  any  other  words  whatever :  eyw  y£,  av  ys;  Mtvas  ye>  and 
l^e..like,.|J6fpetu^yv  recur  iti, all  authors.  _W^  will  point  out  a 
»Jfew^.psi§s^ges>>'hiehj:emain,to  be  corrected,  in  the  ca^  of  one 
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pronoun.  In  Hippol.  289.  the  scholiast  h^s  ru  y  for  0^  ^'*  an4 
perhaps  better:  compare  yerr.  65 1»  724.  of  the  same  tragedy, 
•JThis  restitution,  howevjcr,  is  indubitable  at  Supp.  344,  Iph.  T» 
5^83.  where  Mr.Tyrwhitt  has  anticipated  us:  Elect.  11 17. 
^iEschyl.  Prom.V.p72,  Agam.'io7o.  c4.  Pauw.  Callim- hymn^ 
ApoU.  80.  and  so  is  the  hiatus  to  be  filled  up  in  Honji^^ri  II.  2#. 
'il3«  and  twenty  other  such  insufferable  chasms  of  the  measure 
in  that  poem. 

I  Our  professor's  JMSt  remarks  on  the  ^iirord  ^ihiy^s  remind  ua  of 
^  very  corrupted  verse  in  the  Hercules  furens : 

The  i?ature  of  the  ellipsis  in  jhis  concise  dialogue  is  obvious^ 
and  the  jjiecessary  emendatipii  simple; 

*  J^onnwt  .•  tjuuitt  non  illuc  iverim,  scd  hucj  ui  sciremr^/ 

V  Asj^  the  passage  in  Aristpph^neif,  if  the  professor  and  Hevr 
man  mean  to  condemn  the  msertion  of  yt  in  that  verse,  we 
think  them  certainly  wrong,  as  the  significancy  apd  humour 
are  much  improved  by  it :  ^  For  surely  an  oak  at  least  is  not 
•guilty  of  perjury.*'  '        . 

The  verse  of  Sophodqs  is  truly  restored>  beyomd  aU  CQQtran- , 
vcrsy. 

Ver^  161  ^4  f  oy  xoi  Tt^v  bis  ^w$  f^iJT'fo^  ex  yovij^  [Js.oXeiVf 

9  Suspectum  istud  oy  propter  [jJ  in  versu  sequent!.  Occurrit  qui^ 
demi^v — ryjvh  bis  Androip;'65i.  7io."8cd  uterque  locus  mendosu^ 
yidetur.'  Lcgerim  cuin  interrogationc,  oy,  xcct  t§^v  €*^  ^w^/     P.  116, 

*'  The  editof'^  objections  appear  justj  but  his  proposal  of  an  in- 
terrogatioii  seems  unsatisfactory  on  this  pccasion.  Perhaps  for 
ivKXi  we  might  rejid  okat:.  with  respect  to  %vhich  unhappiness ; 
after  a  very  common  form  of  composition :  or  for  f^'  e^e<rt'i(r^ 
jftiight  substitute  re^iriKe. 

Ver.  1622.  *  0;  f^' oy  fto^^fo*',  aX^a  ^oyXgycai  Yf  |xo« 

i  In  loqo  coiTi}pto  Aldinam  retinui  lectionem.  hvXsjiffB'fa,i  u.9/  Ss«. 
acuto  supra .  bw  dejeto.  ^oyAeursra^  ^o\  J.  s  supra  ai  addito.  ^ouXbu.^ 
fOLi  rs  I/.B  mjspibr.  $QvXsv<royrg^  roi  conjicit  Valckenarius ;  SovXsvo'au 
lj:,B  roi  Musgrayius,  quod  edidit  Bninckiu8.>  Mo:^  ioLtjjL^ujv  TLoXv^t^y 
B^eSwKsy  Leid.  pr.;noAufoy  «^$^tt>x5y  sine  ^difLwy  C.  D.  L.  quatuor 
'Bodletani.     11^0$  TltXv^ov  s^elcuKSv  K*  Lcid.  sec.  h^tmis  niembr.  pro 

Tfonjy/     p.  116.        -  ' 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  which  can  sc^arcely  be  adjusted 
by  any  skill  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  readers.    The  professor*^ 
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attempt  IS  in  his  general  manner — considerate,  methodical,  and 
safe ;  but  something  may  perhaps  be  educed  from  the  various 
ireadings  more  probable  than  his  efforts.  No  alteration  is  at  all 
requisite  in  die  former  verse,  but  the  change  of  rs  into  ys*  a  par- 
ticle which  is  found  a  very  frequent  companion  of  clKKol  in  all 
the  tragedians,  and  other  writers.  It  is  also  much  more  poeti-i 
cal  in  spirit^  and  less  abrupt  in  consecution,  for  K<9a/f  wv  to  con- 
tinue the  prcdicatfe  through  the  second  clause.  On  these  prin- 
ciples we  propose  the  following  adjustment : 

0^  jMr'  00  JiwAf <r',  aXXoi,  $8Xev(rcii  T*  EME,  ' 

IIPOi;  U6\i}^ov  ESEAliKEN,  ajxf  <  JsenfO'rtjv' 

Ver.  1651.  *  TLOU  ifaf  fevfuov,  rij/  Uvtrdv  rj^^oLv — •. 

•  sictiovtrocv  Aid.  membr.  sftiovo'ay  Grot,  et  codices  plerique ;  <|uod 
intactum  reliquisse  Valckenaerium  miror,  Brunckium  non  miror.  Ne- 
que  prodest  Marklandi  et  Heathii  sententia,  pronunciandam  scilicet 
banc  vocem  quasi  trisyllabam;     Nunquam  enim  hoc  fit,  nisi  in  vocali 

-  Sf  neque  id  in  omnibus,  c.  g.  rj^sug  et  'jr^OKTsoy  nunquam  in  disyllaboa 
contrahuntur.  Edidi  igitur'elib.  P.  iovtrav,  nee  puto  sTTiaucav  5jt«- 
f  otv>  utpote  sermoni  propius,  dicturos  Tragicos ;  Ubrarios  autem  fa- 
eillime  scriptures.'     p.  119. 

We  give  this  quotation  as  a  remarkal^e  proof  of  the  pro- 
fessor's candour,  and  his  dispassionate  condescension  to  die  , 
favourers  of  anapsests,  when  no  persuasion  can  be  more  secure, 
or  more  probably  demonstrable,  man  his  own. 

Ver.  1722.  *  aAX*  sia,  I'v^Xu)  tca^  vifri(sr6i  'jfar^t— . 

*  Quod  in  exemplum  daturus  eram  conjecturae  plausibilis,  scd  nonr 
admittendsB,  r'j(pX(x)  iroh,  ecce  id  ipsum,  ex  MS.  ut  videtur,,  not^tutti 
a  Scaligero*  Sane  si  unus  et  alter  e  ceteris  acced^rent,  recipiendum 
esset;  perdite  enim  banc  pbrasin  amat  Euripides.  In  Hec.  104J.. 
rv(f)X(x>  ito^i  dixit;  et  supra  848 ;  rv(pXov  TtoSof  155^.  1632.  rvfXr^v 
X^^cc  17 1 5.  imo  etiafn  audacius  tTo&c  rv<p?\^irc^'jy  1565%*     p.  124- 

TElie  editor  has  done  \«rell  in  maintaining' the  common  read- 
ing :  it  is  much  more  impassioned  and  striking  than  the  other, 
and  is  acceptable  even  for  its  variety.  As  for  wo^a  ry^Xoirsv, 
V.  1565,  we  absolutely  condemn  that  phrase  as  inadmissible 
and  indefensible :  though,  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any 
■specimen  of  puerile  tautology  and  despicable  affectation  in  com- 
position not  produceable  in  abundance  from  these  tragedians.- 

With  diis  observation  we  shall  finish  our  remarks^  oh-  the 
Phoenissae;  superadding  only,  that  the  professor's  exertions  on 
this  play  appear  to  us  superior,  for  a  profusion  of  origintal  and 
solid  criticism,  to  his  former  efforts :  a  superiority  which  may 
be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  assistance  which  he  received,  and 
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r.^  i  .     ,i.,    ...  ,  •'-•■-. »        , 

]diA.Yigour.whi^,li^  imt^jbcH,  from  the  learned  l^dtii's  ^if  tlft 
illustrious  cornmcntator  oh  this  trageily. 


Amv  III. — Travels  from  France  to  Italy y  througf)  the  Lepontihe 
'Alps:  or,  an  Itinerary  of  the- Koad from  Lyons  to  Turin^  hy  the 
.  'Way^fthePays^^Vaudy  the  ValaiSy  and  across. the  Mounts  Great 
St.  Bernard f  Simp/on^  and  St.  Gathard}  ivith  Topographical  and 
Historical  Descriptions  ofjffe.ppncipql  Places  which  lie  contiguous 
to  the  Rout^^i  .i/^hiuling^sofpe!Philos^  Qhseriattons  onthe.Na-^ 

^tural  History  and  Elevation  of  that  Part  of  the  Alps,  \o  which  are 
addedy  Remarks  on  the  Course  oftheRhoneyfrom'tts^^Sdurceto  tb^ 
Mediterranean  Sea.  By  Alhanis  Beaumont ^  Author  of  the  Rj^aif in 
and  Maritime  Alps  f' isfc.  isfc.  Folio.  With  Plates.  ^T^  ^s. 'Boards. 
Robinsons.     1800. 

.     In  our  review  of  Mr.  Beaumont^s  former  travels,  barticii- 
.Jarly  .in  .o^r  9,ccpuht  of  his  journey  through   the   Rhaetian 
<^ps  in  the  sixth  volume  ol  our  N,W  Arrangement,  we  had  oc- 
casion to  praise  the  beauty  of  the  typography  and  plates,  while 
we  i«prehended  the  author  for  a  variety  of  superficial  remarks^ 
as  well  as  several  errors.    In  many  respects  he  is  now  more  cor-' 
^Te^l  butjf  on  some  points,  he  is  still  superi5cial,  and  particularly 
^bj^  h^  geological  remarks,  wher^e;,  with  muqh  wordy  circum- 
ip^tiqUy  he  gives,  very  slight  and  often  incorrect  views. 

Mr.  Beaumont  wa^s  hydraulic  engineer  in  the  service  of  the 

king  of  Sardinia,  when,  by  the  command  of  that  'monarch,  he 

accompanied  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  tour  through' S wit z- 

"  csland,t  Italy,  &c. ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  published  his 

*  Travels,  through  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  To  these  have  been  since 
added  a  Journey  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  across  the  Col  de  Tende, 
from  Italy  to  Lyons-,  and  a  former  tour,  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  English  work,  has  been  translated  into  our  lan- 
guage, entitled  ^  A  Picturesque  Tour  to  the  Pennine  Alps,'  from 

.  Gcmeva.to  the  Glaciers  of  Faucigni  in  Savoy.     In  this  journey 
^  iMt.  Beaumont  proceeds  on  the  left,  or  the  south  side  of  the  Lake. 

*  .of  Geneva;  while,  in  the  work  before  us,  his  direction  is  on  the 

►  north  of  the  Lake,  through  Nantu^.  to  Geneva  and  LausanAe, 

*  Villeneuve,  Martignie^  Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  plains  of 
-  Piedmpnt.  He  returns  to  Martigni,  and  then  proceeds  north-east 

.  to  Leuk,  the  Upper  Valais,  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  and  Mount 

>  St.Gothard;  returning  to  Munster.  This  tour  includes  inuch 
;  interesting  scepery,  and  places  of  no  common  celebrity.  Even  a 
.  iblio  of  more  than  206  pages  appears,  at  first  sight/inadequate  to 
,  the  description  of  such  numerous  objects."  It  must  appear  still 
,.  moire  sp,  when  we  find  a  large  proportion  filled  with  matter 

somewhat  extraneous.    JBut  to  be  more  particular. 
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.  Ottf  author- begins  his  work;  with  a  description  af  Lyon^^a.^ 
city  of  unexampled  prosperity,  but  sunk  in  consequence  of  com- 
-mcrciaL  vicissitudes,  and  the  keavy  ^pretsure-  of  republican- tre- 
•sentmeittv  -The  latter,  however,' mak^s  no  p:g«t  of  Mr.  Beaumont^ft  . 
inquiry;  and,  though  published  very  lately,  the  effects  of  tfee4«tc 
tatamitous  wir  are  scarcely  noticed,  or  only  in  general  terms. 
'In  the 'description,  however,  of  Lyons  we  find  little  noveity  to 
detain  us. .  The  story  of  Rosina,  die  unfortuniate  friend  of  the 
amiable  Justine,  is  ihteresting^and  affecting  j  .but  no  one  t:an 
blame  Mr.  Beaumont,  as  he  suspects  may  be  the  case,  for  not 
-entering  more  -at  large  into  the  subject.  >  His  narrative  is  pecu- 
liarly: minute^  and  this  little  episode  already  disproportioned. 
The  great  sensibility  displayed  in. a  variety  of  instances^  is  some- 
what too  ostentatious,  and  may  occasionally  lead  to  the  suspicion 
of  affectation.  / 

The  roaid  to  Geneya  offers  nothing  rhalf  so  interesting  as  the 
loss  of  the  Rhone,  where  itfornis  itself  a  tunnel  under  an  im- 
mense mass  of  rock.     We  shall  transcribe  our  author's  descrip-  ' 
tion.  * 

*  Desirous  of  giving  information,  yet  wishing  to  avoid  prolixity,  I 
'shall  confine  myself  to  the  foUovs^ing  remarks,  made  with  care  and  at- 
'"tendon.— First,  that  the  water  of  the  Rh6ne  flows,  for  some  time 
'^previous  to  its  loss,  with  great  rapidity,  in  a- deep  but  narrow  chan- 
nel^'dug  by  its  impetuosity  through  calcareous  strata,  which,  by  its 
'  friction,  "are  nearly  cut  into  right  angles.    Secondly,  that  these  strata 
Vary  in  their  species,  and  that  those  which  are  uppermost  are- in  gc- 
.  neral  thinner  and  softer  than  the  lower.    Tiiirdly,  that  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  appears  to  be  partly  cut  through  a  greyish  ar^aceous 
matter,  and  partly  through  the  soft  kind  of  calcareous  stone,  but 
■  scarcely  eVfer  through  the  hard.     Fourthly,  that,  at  nearly  four  hun-  - 
dred  paces  from  the  loss  of  the  Rhone,  the  water  runs  tolerably  tran- 
quil over  a  hard  calcareous  stratum^  which  it  has  not  worn*  through, 
'  but  that,  in  Consequence  of  the  discontinuance  of  that  stratum,  the 
-jivtr,  with  tremendous  noise,  has  there  formed  a  kind  of  subtem- 
•^'Hedus  cataract..    Atid  "fifthly,  that  the  channel  in  which  the  Rh6ne 
'  aftetward  runs  through,  which  is  still  five  and  thirty  feet  lower,  hav- 
-  ing  probably  a  very  trifling  declivity^  the  current  naturally  retains 
'  after-  the  fall  nearly  th^  same  placid  state,  although  much  confined 
•-  between  its  irregular  and  chamfrcted  sides,  until,  aguin  meeting  with 

•  Other  calcareous  strata  which  have  remained  perfect,  that  is,  without 

•  bfeing  worn  through,  the  river  has  been  forced  to  make  its  Way  under 
'■\  them,  thereby  disappearing  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 

feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  vault  Or  irregular  cavity  in  which  it 
loses  itself. 

♦  The  first  time  I  visited  this  remarkable  spot,  which  is  as  curidus 

•  as  it  is  romantic,  I  expected  that  a  river,  which,  previous  to  its  dis- 
'  appearance,  is  in  itself  so  considerable,  and  in  many  places  rapid  and 

iiiipetuous,  would  re-appear  with  some  degree  of  velocity;  but,  on 'the 
-  fit>ntraiy,  I  tould  scarcely  discern  4he  direction  of  its-course ;  for^  ex- 
cept somf 'trifling  bubbles  and  eddies  (occasioned  no  doubt  by  the 
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confined  particks  of  ^r  which  disengage  themselves  from  the  waiter, 
and  the  resistance  it  experiences  andong  th^  craggy  rocks  in  the  ihte* 
riorof  the  mountain),  it  ascends,  ^m  its  subterraneous  channeUwith 
a  most  surprising  placidness,  unaccountable,  unless  upon  the  follow* 
ing  principle  : — It  may,  I  presume,  be  attributed  to  the  form  of  the 
channel,  which  is  most  probably  that  of  a  siphon,  with  the  leg  or 
end,  where  the  Rh6ne  re-appears,  more  vertical  than  the  other ;— -a 
conjecture  which  seems  the  more  probable,  as  it  in  a  great  measure 
accounts  for  the  total  loss  of  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  dogs,  pigs^ 
larg^  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  which  have  at  diferent  times  been  thrown 
in,  by  way  of  experiment.'     p.  39. 

-  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  these  circumstances,  that,  un- 
der the  rocks,  the  river  expands  into  a  lake,  and  those  bocUes 
which  are  lost  may  probably  be  driven  into  the  sides  by  the  eddy* 
But  perhaps  it  is  an  erroneous  expression  to  call  it  the  flossy* 
large  masses  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  niay . 
have  only  formed,  over  it  and  the  lake,  a  natural  arch. 

Geneva,  our  author's  next  step,  has  been  so  often  described^ 
and  is  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  particular  notice.  It  is 
singular  that  Mr.  Beai^ont  declines  giving  any  account  of  ^  re- 
volution of  which  he  was  an  ocular  witness,  and  yet  details  the 
ancient  history  of  Geneva  from  the  earliest  accounts.  We  arc 
not  certain  that  the  former  would  not  have  been  misplaced  in  a 
picturesque  tour;  we  are  confident  that  the  latter  is  so.  Poor, 
Geneva!  How  art  thou  fallen!  Not,  however,  to  indulgie  in  re- 
flexions as  unsuitable  to  the  subject  as  the  observations  we  have 
just  reprehended,  we  shall  copy  the  description  of  the  prospect 
as  it  occurred  to  our  author  from  his  bed-room  at  Secheron,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  the  morning  after  his  arrival. 

*  Let  my  'reader  for  a  moment  suppose  the  frozen  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Fancignie  gilded  by  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  sun,  oqc 
of  the  most  beautinil  mornings  in  June,  lighting  up  not  only  with 
a  ruddy  glow  that  part  of  the  Alps,  but  unveiling  the  whole  race  of 
Nature,  and  brightening  every  colour  of  the  landscape, — ^the  air  se- 
rene, and  the  atmosphere  impregnated  by  the  flowers  and  blossoms 
which  the  trees  and  meadows  still  displayed.  While  one  side  of  this 
noble  lake  washed,  with  its  transparent  waters,  the  walls  of  my  habi- 
tation, the  opposite  side  watered  the  basis  of  the  rich  and  fertile  hills 
of  Cologny,  which  may  be  said  to  serve  as  its  southern  boundary.— 
Looking  up,  in  almost  a  straight  direction  from  where  I  stood,  I  be- 
held the  elevated  and  stupendous  Mont-M61e  far  distant  in  the  back- 
ground,— ^which,  though,  even  at  that  hour  of  the  ipnoming,  ia  part 
immersed  in  a  purple- vapour,  yet  exhibited  its  spiry  summit,  rising 
like  a  majestic  pyramid,  taking  the  beautiful  hiUs  of  Cologny,  as  it 
were,  for  a  basis'.  ,  On  the  other  hand,  the  naked  and  rugged  moun- 
tain of  Sal^e,  apd  the  well-cultivated  Voirons,  seemed  tohave  sepa- 
rated only  in  order  to  display,  by  the  contrast  of  their  colour,  more 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  in  the  sublime  prospect  of  the  Glaciers, 
discernible  between  that  separation  ,-»»exhibiting  an  astoxiiahiag  and 
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noble  amphitheatre  of  mountains^  rising  rapidly  on  all  sides,  each 
piore  elevated  than  the  other,  and  crowned  by  that  colossus  of  gra- 
nite, snow,  and  eternal  ice,  Mont-Blanc,  whose  extreme  elevattioa 
«?ommands  both  wonder  and  admiration.*     p.  48.  .,  v 

The  seiches  in  the  Leman  Lake  bave  not  been  explained. 
After  mentioning  the  diiferent  causes  that  have  been  assigned 
JFor  tbese  sudden  flows  and  ebbs,  or  occasional  rufflings,  Mn 
Beaumont  attributes  them  to  some  under-currents,  as  likewise 
to  the  subterraneous'  air  called  *  vandaise '  by  the  Germans. 
We  should  not  have  engaged  in  this  trifling  disquisition  but  to 
give  an  instance  of  our  author's  inconclusive  and  superficial 
Teasoning  on  subjects  of  natural  history  and  jAilosophy.  These 
causes  are  inconsistent  with  each  other;  and  the  former,  as  re- 
gularly occurring,  cannot  occasion  an  irregular  movement.  The 
latter  too  is  in  itself  unexplained,  and  to  it  therefore  we  ought 
not  to  attribute  an  eflFect,  and  then  consider  the  problejii  as  solved. 
The  origin  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  examined  at  great  lengthy 
and  the  solution  is  buried^  under  a  load  of  words.  It  need  only 
have  been  said  that  the  ground  has  sunk  in  this  spot,  and  the  hol- 
low been  filled  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone,  as  well  as  the  other 
springs  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Eveyy  geological 
appearance  proves  this  fact;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  the 
waters  of  this,  as  well  as  of  every  fresh-water  lake,  are  diminish- 
ing in  depth  as  well  as  extent.  One  circumstance,  illustrating 
the  appearance  of  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  suflS- 
cientfy'  obvious^  is  strangely  overlooked,  viz.  that  the  rocks, are 
deprived  of  their  covering  by  the  effects  of  the  air  and  rainsj^ 
and  thus  their  internal  structure  is  discovered.  In  this  view  the 
Dole  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Jura  is  not  surprising,  thqugh 
differing  in  its  nature  and  structure  from  the  base  of  9ie  moim- 
tain ;  similar  .appearances  often  occur,  and  granite  is  not  unfre- 
quently  thus  found  on  hills  of  a  later  date,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  or  sc;paration  of  the  parts  of  some  adjoining  moun- 
tain. The  bouleversements,  and  other  shocks,  so  often  adduced 
in  the  explanations  of  our  author,  must  be  received  with  caution 
in  a  country  where  no  marks  of  volcanic  fire  occur. 

•  Owing  to  the  extreme  elevations  of  the  D61e^  over  the  Lakes  of 
Geneva,  Roses,  Joux,  Neufchatel,  and  Morat  (every  erne  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Jura),  and  ita  proximity,  to  the  primitive  chain  of  the 
Alps,  the  prospect  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  vaned 
that  imagination  can  conceive.  The  view,  which  plunges  on  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  most  agreeably  relieved 
by  the  soft  harmonious  tints.reflected  on  its  transparent  waters  by  the 
multiplicity  of  objects  diffused  around,  and  which,  when  we  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  them,  exhibit  the  most  enchanting  laridiscape  of  a 
country  to  which  Nature  has  be6n  so  singularly  boimtiful.  The  hills 
which  screen  the  lake  appear,  from  its  vast  he^ht,  as  a  plain  surface 
OTily,-  on  which  an  incredible  number  of  meaoowSf.  fields,-  and  vine-  . 
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yards,  separated  by  compartments,  as  in  *  plantation  or  pleasure^ 
ground,  are  seen  promiscuously  miicd  together?  while  the  cities^ 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  convey  the  idea  of  being  built  of  cardsr 
if  I  xnary  be  allowed  th«  expression,  from  their  cKtrciAe,  said  yet  distinct 
rainutaiesf.  I  use  this  simple  comparison,  not  only  by  way  of  giving 
a  just  conception  of  what  they  really  appeared  at  ^he  time,  but  of  the 
impression  they  have  left  in  my  recollection.  Yet,  of  all  the  objects 
which  most  forcibly  attracted  my  attention,  and  served,  if  possible,  ta 
excite  more  strongly  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Author  of  Nature,  to  whom  the  habitable  worfd  is  not  even  a 
point  in  comparison  with  the  entire  extent  of  hift  works,  was  the  pri^ 
mordial  chain  of  the  Alps,  This  I  could  easily  discern,  in  an  extent 
of  not  leiss  than  three  hundred  miles,  describing  a  kind  of  circle^ 
which  seemed  to  lower  on  the  right  hand  and  kft^  as-  if  to  exhibit, 
with  greater  advantage,  the  stupendous  and  formidable  Mont  Blanc^ 
5iphich  occupies  the  centre  of  that  immense  chain.*     p,  86. 

The  history  of  Lausanne  is  also  copied  at  some  length  ;  so  tha^ 
the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around,  the'  salubrity  of  the  air,  and 
the  elegant  as  well  as  philosophic  society  to  be  met  with  there, 
are  very  shortly  noticecL 

The  observations  on  the  formation  of  mountains  in  general, 
particulirly  those  which  screen  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  a  view- 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  lake,  we  cannot  commend,  either 
as  clear  or  scientific.  We  a^^^  with  difficulty,  sonre  im- 
perfect ideas  scattered!  under  a  mass  of  words;  and  these  are 
such  as  we  cannot  approve.  The  author  falPs  into  the  usual' 
error  of  requiring  avast  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  quartz 
of  the  gramte;  and,  though  he  alludes  to  the  effect  of  compound 
menstrua,  the  allusion  is  so  indistinct  as  to  lead  to  no  important 
conseauence.  The  advantage  to  be  derived  to  this  theory, from  the 
idea  or  the  ocean  sometimes  flowing  to  the  poles,  and  at  another 
period  to  the  equator,  we  cannot  perceive;  but  whether  advan- 
tageous or  not,  the  fact  is  not  supported  by  observation,  nor  is 
the  idea  6f  the  ocean  accumulating  exclusively  round  the  equator 
better  assisted  by^  geographical  investigations.  The  form  of  the- 
earth  is  not  owitig  to  the  sea,  but  must  have  been  produced  while 
at  least  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  was  in  a  chaotic  or  semifluid  states 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  remark ;  neither  is  it  derived 
froixi  the^raountains,  which  are  not  taken  into  die  account  when 
the  proportion  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  are  consi- 
dered. Above  all,  we 'particularly  object  to  the  influence  of- 
volcanoes  in  the  formation  of  mountains,  as  not  one  in  500  of  the 
most  considerable  mountains,  is  vplcanie;  and  those  which  are 
so  do  not  owe  their  elevation  to  the  (ire.  ITiUs  ^tna  was  a 
mountain  before  it  became  a  volcano,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  the  same  of  Vesuvius;  but  this  system  is  paiticularly  in- 
applicable in  a  country  where  no  traces  of  volcanoes  exist.  Som^ 
off  Qyx\  author's,  conclusions  we  i»hall  tninscribej.  for  we  have  not 
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*ooiA-  for  the  whote.    With  these,  hov/eyer,  our  readers  will 
probably  be  satisfied. 

*  As  all  these  facts  and  data,  of  which  the  number  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented,  are  now  generally  established,  I  purpose  making 
ur,e  of  them  to  explain  my  ideas  on  the  formation  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  the  valleys  which  there  terminate,  as  well  as  to  account 
in  what  manner  the  immense  blocks  of  granite,  or  primitive  rock, 
have  found  their  way  to  the  summit  of  most  of  the  calcareous  moun- 
tains which  now  screen  it,  and  with  which  tjiey  have  not  the  least- 
affinity;  and  I  can  safely  say,  that  the  more  I  have  observed  the 
structure  of  the  different  mountains  situate  between  the  Pennine  Alps 
and  the  lake,  including  the  S?.lcve,  Mont  Sion,'  the  Vouaches,  the  , 
Jura,  Jorat,  and  the  major  part  of  those  which  serve  it  as  a  barrier, 
the.  more  have  I  been  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  that,  after  the 
crystallisation  of  their  nuclei,  of  which  the  different  forms  and  direc- 
tions had  already  traced  the  greatest  part  of  our  valleys,  the  subter- 
raneous lires  or  volcanoes  that  afterwards  existed,  as  also  the  caverns 
and  fissures  naturally  formed  during  that  crystallisation, '  were  soon 
after,  in  great  part,  totally  covered  by  the  successive  sediments  of  the 
sea,  at  the  time  of  its  retreat;  so  that  the  surface,  which  extended 
torn  the  summit  of  the  Alp^  to  the  last  chain  of  the  Jura,  may  be 

'  considered  as  having  presented  or  formed  one  entire,  inclined,  and  ir- 
regular, or  undulated  surface, — ^though  not,  however,  sufficiently  ir- 
regular to  prevent  the  sea,  in  one  of  its  retreats,  from  carr}ung  irom 
the  summit  of  the  primordial  chain  the  immense  masses  of  granite  or 
compound  stones,  &c.  which  it  had,  as  it  were,  detached,  arid  then 
deposited  in  the  places  where  they  are  nowfpund;  or,  in  other  words, 
where  the  force  of  impulsion,  at  first  given  by  the  current  of  the  sea,, 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  that  of  gravity  and  friction. 

*  Admitting,  therefore,  this  supposition,  the  surprise  ceases  with 
respect  to  the  finding  such  huge  masses  of  primitive  rock  at  the  ex- 
treme distance  and  elevation  as  they  now  are,  and. not  only  isolated, 
but  absolutely  lying  on  m.ountains  so  totally  foreign  to  them  in  com- 
poaitidn  and  structure,  as  the  Salove,  the  Jura,  along  the  lake,  on  the 
hills  of  Cerdon,  before  observed,  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons;  for  soon  after,  a  number  of  valleys,  having  been  apparently 
formed  by  the  crush  of  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  before-mentioned*  sub-, 
terraneous  caverns,  as  also  by  the  causes  stated  in  the  tenth  article 
and  following  data,  the  greatest  part  of  these  same  blocks  Were  ne- 
cessarily, or  unavoidably,  left  on  the  summit  of  those  calcareous 
mountains, formed  by  the  netv-made  valleys:  it  is  therefore  no  unrea- 
sonable supposition  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  valley's  which  ter- 
minate near  the  lake  may  have  been  thus  formed,  as  well  a&  the  moun- 
tains of  the  extensive  basin  itself,  to  judge  by  the  different  directions 
cxhibhcd  in  the  strata  of  the  mountains  which  now  skirt  it  on  aU 
sides,  as  also  by  their  Structure,  abruptness,  and  the  enormous  calca- 
reous rocks  which  cover  their  basis,— in  fine,  by  the  very  great  ana- 
logy that  exists  in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  hills,  vvhich  serve 
as  its  internal  dyke. 

*  From  these  Suppositions  and  faets,  I  am  therefore  again  induced 
to  conclude,  that  the  lake  may  have  once  formed  an  extensive  cavern, 
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or  caverns,  of  which  the  vadted  roof  suddenly  gave  way,"  for  soi&e  of 
the  causes  before  mentioned,  or  eke  by  the  expansive  force  of  a  fluid, 
occasioned  by  some  subterraneous  fires  5  for^  as  already  noticed,  aU 
bodies  expanding  with  heat,  and  the  limits  of  that  force  of  expansiba 
being  there  undetermined,  it  gradually  increased,  until  it  became 
superior  to  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  vault,  which  it  so  distended 
as  to  occasion  its  explosion.'     p.  1 14, 

The  town  of  Villeneuve  is  shortly  described;  but,  on  leaving 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  it  is  singular  to  find.our 
author  recommendinff  an  attention  to  the  alluvial  accumulations 
of  the  Rhone,  in  order  *  to  form  a  just  idea  of  those  which  in- 
variably exist  at  the  mouths  of  a://  rivers.'  Must  we  go  then  to 
Villeneuve  to  learn  what  every  river  will  teach?  It  is  equally  sin- 
gular to  be  informed  that  the  Rhone  ^^x  mix  its  waters  with  the 
Lake,  because  it  passes  out  clear,  when  the  whole  lake,  except 
a  little  way  from  the  entrance  of  the  Rhone,  is  of  remarkable 
pellucidity. 

The  salt-springs  of  Bevieux  are  particularly  described,  and  the 
account  is  interesting.  The  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  is 
63°  of  Fahrenheit,  as  Saussure  hsts  already  observed,  more  than 
«even  degrees  above  the  mean  heat  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Beaumont 
does  not,  however,  adduce  his  favourite  volcanoes  as  the  cause, 
but,  under  a  better  guide,  attributes  the  heat  to  the  decomposition 
of  surrounding  pyrites.  The  fall  of  the  river  Sallanches,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Pisse-vache,  is  also  shortly  noticed. 

The  author  is  now,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  in  the  Lower 
Valais ;  and  he  there  ;neets  human  nature  in  its  most  degraded 
forrh,  in  the  persons  of  the  cretins,  from  whom  humanity  does 
not  turn  away;  this  unfortunate  people  being  attended  with  the 
most  careful  anxiety  \  arid  superstition  lending  her  aid,  by  leading 
the  children  to  believe  that  these  unhappy  beings  thus  expiate 
every  offence  they  may  have  committedj  and  that  tlieir  prayer* 
are  particularly  efficacious. 

The  description  of  Martigni,  and  the  northern  side  of  Great 
'  St.  Bernard,  offers  nothing  particularly  new.  It  is  a  spot  apparent- 
ly *  •abandone4  by  nature,'  arid,  sterile,  arid  terrific.  There  arc 
times  when  this  sublime  scenery  pleases  5  biit  it  is  not  in  the 
stori^)  which  pur  author  encpirtiteretd,  when  he  happily  met 
witii  liis  iijtcresting  pilgrim,  whose  story  is  well  told. 

^  But,  ^las !  he  (his  guide)  had  not  left  me  long,  ere  I  grievously 
repeMed  of  having  discarded  hiit),  the  descent  being,  beyond  any 
thing  I-  could  conceive, 'steep,  irregular j  ^nd  almost  tnickless;  when, 
at  once,  the  surrounding  objectsbecamesuddenly  intercepted  by  dark 
clouds,  which  were  accumulating  most'  tremendoudy,  while  in  an  in- 
stant they  expanded,  and  I  became,'  as  it  were,  enveloped'  iri  them* — 
the  wind,'dtiring  this  jtinie,  forcing  itself  in  v4plent  and  Friglftful  gustS 
oyer  the  mountain^  chilled  niy  mind,  with  horror.;  Tjie  clouds 'were 
so  thick,  that  for  the  moment  they  obscured  the  UgKt,  and  prevented 
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xny  finding  my  way,  while  they  wetted  me  so  thoroughly,  that,  had  I 
been  soused  in  9  river,  I  could  not  have  been  in  a  more  deplorable  si- 
tuation.    Yet  were  these  only  the  prelude  or  forerunners  of  a  still 
more  dreadful  storm;  for  while  the  wind,  at  every  gust,  increased 
and  became  terrific,  so  as  to  carry  away  or  overturn  whatever  might; 
lie  in  its  direction  (a  circumstance  which  often  happens  on  the  top  of 
the  Alps),  the  thunder  rolled  Jmd  lightning  flashed  beneath  my  feetj^ 
and,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  hail,  intermixed  with  large  flakes  of 
snow,   fell  thick  upon  me,  and  seemed  to  blow  from  every  part. 
Titus  chilled  and  comfortless,  I  stood  linavailingly  lamenting  my  wajit 
of  precaution,  and  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  on  the  earth,, 
and  resigmng  myself  to  fate,  having  never  before  or  since  encounter- 
ed such  a  storm.     Not  a  tree  could  I  discover  that  might  afford  tHe 
least  shelter ;  nothing  but  huge  and  barren  rocks,  heaped -one  on  the 
other  to  an  extreme  height,  displayed  themselves  around,  and  very* 
nearly  filled  up  the  gorge  of  the  mountain.     But  at  the  very  moment 
^  when  I  fancied  myself  alone,  abandoned,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
.  the  elements,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  struck  my  ear,  apparently 
at  no  great  distance,  although  I  was  for  some  time  unable  to  discern 
whence  it  came.     While,  with  sharpened  fight,   I  eagerly  sought 
about,  the  request  for  me  not  to  advance,  but  instantly  to  screen  my* 
self  uiider  the  nearest  rock  till  the  storm  should  be  abated,  was  again 
repeated.     With  this  command,  which  for  the  moment  appeared  su- 
pernatural, I  immediately  complied,  and  soon  after  espied  my  guardian 
angel  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  wedged  in  between  two  rocks.     A» 
soon  as  I  could  with  safety  quit  my  situation,  I  niade  my  way,  as 
well  as  I  could,  over  the  stones  whidh  separated  us,  and  joined  him, 
with  quickened  pulse  and  renovated  spirits.'     p.  146.    ^ 

The  convent  and  hospice  of  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  scene  of 
the  most  active  and  useful  hospitality  to  travellers  which  hu- 
manity has  yet  recorded,  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. We  do  not  perceive  that  our  author  has  added  to  what 
has  been  already  told;  so  that  we  shall  return  with  him  to 
Martigni,  and  accompany  him  to  Upper  Valais,  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  and  Great  Mont  St.  Bernard. 

^  The  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  tipper  Valais,  ?s  a  Compa- 
ratively low  spot,  and  occasionally  inundated  when  the  river 
is  swollen  with  melted  snow.  ,In  some  other  parts,  there  are  occa^ 
sional  eminences,  which  the  author  brings  as  a  support  of  his 
retiring  sea.  The  sea  h^s  undoubtedly  retired  from  this  spot, 
but  it  was  only  at  the  period  when  it  ceased  to  cover  the  entire 
earth.  To  consider  the  whole  of  the  subj-rct  of  the  river,  we 
shall  step  on  to  its  source,  which  is  supposed  by  somejtobe 
from  the  Glacier  of  La  Furca,  or  rather  from  its  icy  vault. 
The  real  source,  at  least  that  which  the  inhabitants  believe 
to  be  the  source,  is  three  transparent  springs  from  the  basis  of 
Mont  Salsberg,  six  hundred  paces  aboye  the  vault.  These 
springs  deserve  the  honour,  for  they  are  transparent  and  warm, 
raising  the  mercury  in  Re^^umeV's  thermometer  I4°i  while  the 
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water,  that  issues  from  the  icy  region,  is  only  ^i^  of  the  same 
scale.  We  have  had  more  tnan  one  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  sources  of  large  rivers  arc  not  the  largest  springs,  <3ut 
almost  universally  warm  ones.  The  baths  of  Loiche  are  a  sul- 
phureous water  of  the  heat  of  i  lo^  of  Fahrenheit,  though  sur- 
rounded by  snow ;  but,  to  explain  this  degree  of  beat,  we  nee4 
not  have  recourse  to  volcanic  fires,  according  to  our  author's 
hint.  The  Situation  is  truly  romantic,  and  merits  being  more 
generally  known.  \ 

^  This  valley  takes  its  name  from  the  torrent ;  and,  in  the  space 
df  three  or  four  miles,  becomes  so  deep  and  narrow,  that  it  appears 
ara  perpendicular  fissure  only,  through  which  the  torrent  continues 
nnhing,  at  the  extreme  depth  of  two  thousand  feet  beneath  the  road^ 
exk^ting  a  frightful  pre<;ipice,  filling  the  mind  ,with  a  mixture  of 
terror  and  surprise,  which  is  further  increased  by  the  tremendous 
noise  of;  the  water,  re-echoed  by  the  lateral  rocks,  ^nd  surely  no- 
thing can  be  more  surprising  than  the  appearance  of  this  very  singu- 
lar road  or  track,  nothing  siniilar  to  it  having  occurred  tome  in  any 
part  of  the  Alps  :  and  truly,  wonderful  it  is^  when  we  consider  that 
'  It  is  entirely  cut  along  the  side  of  a  steep  fissure,  forming,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  a  kind  of  zig-'zag  gallery,  which  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
^bys9,— rfor  such  is  the  idea  conveyed  when,  vieved  fi*om  the  summit  j 
and,  of'  course,  it'  requires  no  small  degree  of  fortitude  to  pur- 
sue it,  .  '  • 
I  5  This  road  is  in  some  pkces  covered  by  the  main  rock,  and  in 
others  by  tufts  of  firs  and  shrubs,  which  grow  between  the  strata  of 
the  same  mpuntaiji,  whose  structure  seems  to  vary  considerably ;  for 
its  top  appears  to  be  a  soft  tender  schistus,  succeeded  by. a  species  of 
calcareous  stone,  with  inclined  strata,  which  rest  on  others  of  a  hard 
kind  of  hom-stpne,  nearly  horizontal.  Before  the  construction  of 
this  road  or  pass,  which  vs^as  made  about  fifty  years  ago  by  order  of 
the  Valaisan  government,  and  exec.uted  by  the  Tyrolese  at  great  la- 
bour and  expence,  the  access  to  those  baihs  was  very  formidable,  and 
could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  ladders  thrown  across  from  rock 
to  rock,  till  they  reached,  the  bdttonri  of  the  precipicci  At  stated 
places,  strong  robust  men  were  stationed,  in  order  to  convey  the  in- 
valids yrhp  frequented  the  baths  on  their  shoulders,  thus  carr^'ing^ 
tliem  down  the  ladders,  having  previously  bound  their  eyes  wit^  a 
handkerchief,  lest  fear  might  have  overcome  their  courage  had  they 
been  sensible  of  the  extreme  depth  they  were  taken  to.  Before  I 
had  scarcely  reached  half  the  descent,  I  perceived,  in  the  gloomy 
vale  beneath,  some  company,  who  were  apparently  returning  from 
the  baths,  and  formed  a  mpst  singular  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the- 
.wild  and  rude  scene  which  surrounded  them,'    f.  177. 

-  *.  These  springs,  which  altogether  yield  about  five  or  six  cubic 
inches  of  water,'  (something  must  be  here  pmitted— probably  every 
i^our  or  minute)  *  serve  to  fill  four  large  baths,  divided  into  four  regu- 
lar squares,  capable  of  containing  &re-and-twenty-  or  thirty  persons 
^each.    The  water  has  a  strong  sulphureous  snaell,  which  evaporates 
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©r  loses  itself  if  taken  any  distance.  It  is  dceipcd  cfficAcious  for 
many  cbmplaints,  as  the  spleen,  hysterics,  scurvy,  &c.  and  is  account- 
•ed  a  great  strengthener  jof  the  stpmach.  But  a  most  singular  virtue 
wjiich  attends  it,  and  which  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  is  that  of  re* 
^  storing  life  arid  colour  to  flowers  and  vegetables,  let  them  be  ever  so  . 
withered  or  dead,  when  thrown  into  it ;  q^lthough,  from  the  heat  of 
the  water,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  contrary  ciFect  | 
tut  so  it  is ;  and  no-  other  wise  can  I  account  for  it,  than  from  the 
particles  of  neutral  and  alkaline  salts  with  which  the  water  is  im» 
jpregnated.  Close  to  the  baths  begins  the  ascent  to  Mont  Gemmi,  which 
is  neither  less  curious  nor  wojiderful  than  the  former,  being  likewisf 
cut  in  the  mai;i  rock  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  in  a  conti- 
nual zig-zag,  and  nearly  ever}^-where  covered  hy  the  rock  itself 

The  singular  mode  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Brieg  Tcmon- 
strated  against  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  in  former  ages,  we 
should  have  described  at  length,  if  6ur  article  had  iiot  been' 
ak-eadyitoo  greatly  extended. 

The  rol)ust  health,  the  simplicity  of  manners,  the  industry 
-and  temperance,  erf  the  inlialiitants  .of  Upper  Valais,  are  truly 
interesting  and  entertaining  5  tut  the  short  accounts  of  the  Sim* 
plon  and  Mont  St.  Gotliard  somewhat  disappointed  us. 

*  The  passage  of  St.  Gothard  is  probably  the  only  mountain  in 
Europe  that  is  fornjed  by  the  junction  of  such  a  number  of  long 
diains  of  spiry  peaks,  piled  one  above  another,  as  already  obs£rve4» 
to  such  an  astonishing  height,  or  xhat  gives  birth  to  so  many  rivers 
and^ torrents  as  this  does.  For,  if  we  te^iti  on  the  south,  we  shall 
there  find  the  Teslno,  which  takes  its  source  on  the  summit  of  thp 
mountain, "and  then  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  Majore  ahd  the  P6, 
Eastward  are  the  three  sonrces  of  the  Rhine,  which  by  their  junction 
-contiguous  to  the  town  of  Richenau,  five-and-forty  miles  from  tlieif 
^  source,  fom/that  beautiful  river,  Av^ich^  ztfter  traversing  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  Germany,  "and  Holland,  throws  itself,  near  Leyden,  in- 
4:0  the  German  -Ocean,  Northward  flows  the  Rheuss,  which,  ad  b^ 
fore  stated,  rtakes  its  source  in  tlie  LakeXuzendro;  then,  passing 
through  the  I^ak^  of  Lucerne,  or  Fqur  Cantons,  mingles  wiUi  ttJie  Air 
iiear  the  town  of  Vindisch^  fifteen  miljis  'before  »thi8  last  river  reach^ 
the  S-hine;  whilst,  noi-th-.west,  runs  tne  same  river^  which  traversei^ 
the  lakes  of  "Bricntz  and'Thun;  and,  westward,  the  Rhone,  the^aursc 
of  y/hich  I  have  described  from  its  source  to  where  it  throws  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.'     T>.f2icu 

The  varioAis  descriptions  of  'riie  'Structure  of  these  mowntain^ 
3ve  have  not  noticed,  as  we  have  often  iiad  occasion  to  mention 
their  nature  in  general;  and  our  author's  accounts  are  diiFasely 
scattered,,  incapable  of  abridgemeut^  and  uninteresting  to  the 
gep;iral  reader.  ■        - 

The  typography  of  ^is  volume  tnerits  our  cbmmendatipn ;  it  is 
^ul^.^leg^zit,  and^  luUike  books  rendered  designedly  ocnainental, 
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does  not  dazzle  or  fatigue  the  eye :  the  colour  of  the  paper  is  weU 
contrasted  with  the  letter,  which  is  very  neatly  cut. 

The  plates  are  in  generalrvery  beautiful  and  expressive,  par- 
ticularly those  which  represent  the  mountainous  countries  J  die 
icy  glacieris  not  correctly  delineated,  and  the  objects  sometimes 
want  breadth.  On  the  whole,  however,  this  work  will  form  an 
elegant  source  of  amusement  for  the  traveller  and  natural  histo- 
rian.— We  have  not  concealed  its  errors,  and  done  ample  justice 
to  its  merits. 


Aht.  IV, — General  Biogrdphys  or^  Lives,  Critical  and  Historical^ 

,  cTthe  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Ages y  Countriesy  Conditions y  and 

JProfessionSy  arranged  according  to  Alphabetical  Order.    Composed 

.    by  John  Aikiny  M.D.  Mr.  Nicholson y  and  others.    Fol.  IL    4/0* 

i/.  I  IS.  6d.  Boards.     Kearsley.     i  So  i  • 

IN  our  review  of  the  first  volume*,  or  rather,  as  wc  were 
then  willing  to  style  it,  the^  first  fasciculus  of  this  work,  we  ex- 
plained, at  some  length,  the  plan  of  the  authors  engaged  in  it, 
and  offered  our  observations  upon  its  nature.  The  plan  waa  un- 
doubtedly arranged  with  great  deliberation;  and,  though  we 
thought  it  might  have  admitted  of  some  improvements^,  yet  siich 
icould  not  be  at  that  period  introduced,  even  if  conviction  had 
fcttlowcd  the  remark.  On  the  earliest  appearance  of  this  new 
volume,  \ve  have,  according  to  our  promise,  taken  it  up,  and, 
iifter  a  careful  observation,  shall  deliver  our  opinion  on  the  ex- 
ecution, premising  oiir  sentiments  on  tliis  kind  of  composition, 
that  we  may  not  condemn  autliors  on  statutes  which  they  have 
^ot  known. 

.  Biography  is  an  art  of  no  common  extent.  Jt  involves  in  the 
lives  of  literary  men  the  Ipiowledge  of  the  various  sciences  which 
they  professed} — ^in  those  of  physicians  and  philosophers,  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  medicine  and  philosophy;  in  those  of 
princes  and  politicians,  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  history; 
irt  those  of  artists,  a  taste  for^  and  discrimination  of,  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  art.  It  is  with  great  propriety,  therefoirej  that  the 
ufid^rtakers  of  this  work  have  procured  associates  of  different 
talents  and  pursuits;  and  those  selected  in  the  room  of  tlie  late 
Dr.  Enfield  tri:ily  merit  the  distinction:  we  allude  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
€dni  to  whom  spme  excellent  chemical  articles  are  attributed  ; 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  who  has  ^  undertaken  the  philosophical  and 
theological  department.'-— It  has  been  said  that  the  lives  of  lite- 
irdry  men  ^re  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  dates  of  their  works* 
^his  ia,  however;  true  only  in  a  very  limited  view.  If  biography 
be  designed  to  include  the  characters  of  each  individual,  the  task 

■i^"''-  -" ■';.'  ■'■''■    >■■■■' ■-    '•'••'"'•' r-' — ^  ■»■    .  '■^■*''> 

*  See  Cfit.  Rev,  JUtvAvT,  Vol.  XXVI. p.  130, 
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i«  more  extensive  and  more  complicated.  It  is  nseas^sary  tcrde* 
sdlibe  "minutely  the  talents  aiid  the  genius,  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
vances made  by  each,  from  the  state  of  the  :science  which  he 
found;  to  discriminate  between  the  plodding  compiler  and  the  ^ 
ardent  inventor^ — ^between  the  first  spark  of  geniusiTrom  die.coi^ 
lision  of  striking  f  acts^  and  the  exertions  oi  him  who  enlivens  only 
or  extends  theillumination.  Thus  the  genius  of  MayowwiH  shine 
resplendent  by  the  steps  he  made,  .though  we  have  denied' him 
the  merit  of  anticipating  every  modtm  discovery,  Berkdey  will 
stand  unrivalled  by  the  extent  of  his  researches  in  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  while  his  ultimate  conclusions  respecting  the  non* 
existence  of- matter  are  rejected 5  arid  Stahl  will  acqmre  eternal 
fame  by  the  substitution  of  an  imaginary  principle,  pMogiston, ' 
which  gave  a  consistency  and  form  to  a  body  of  scattered  facts. 
Had  not  the  doctrine  c^  phlogiston  given  a  stability  to  the  ex- 
periments of  chemistry,  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier  might  not 
have  existed.  * 

Again.  The  biographer  should  not  only  trace  the  minutet 
features  of  the  mind,  but  foUow  them  in  their  effects  on  an 
author's  opinions,  and  pursue  them  in  their  influence  on  his  works. 
Thus,  as  the  nearrsi-ghted  person  sees  clearly  only  those  things 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  his  confined  vision,  there  is  a  kind* of 
mental  near-sightedness,  which  often  pervades  volumes, where  only 
common  and  obvious  propositions  are  well  expressed,  while  every 
thing  beyond  is  confused.  The  opposite  faculty  is  kss  frequent  5 
yet  it  existed  in  Hartley  and  Newton,  wha  glanced  teyond  ob*. 
^-  viotis  propositions,  and  detailed  only  what  went  beybtid  those  ali- 
rcady  known.  We  hare,  however,"  ^aid  enough  to  illustrate  out 
,  meaning,  and  have  perhaps  advanced  too  far  in  this  didactic 
style.  Mr.  Morgan  may  reprehend  us  for  preaching  to  htm;  jA 
perhaps  on  another  occasion  w^  may  extend  these  views,  and 
add  to  these  prelirninary  investigations."^ 

On  examfning  this  volume,  we  find,  as  before,  much'  to  com-  . 
mend.  Dr.  Aikin's  talents  in  this  walk  we  have  lone  since  ao- 
knowledged;  and  we  perceive  some  very  judiqious  and'discrimir 
nated  lives  from  the  pen  of  his  associate,  if  the  letters  N  and- A 
point  out,^  as  we  suppose,  these  respective  authors.  ,We  still 
think  th^t,  for  the  sake  of  reference,  ^e  lives  of  some  obscurer 
individuals  nii^t  have  been  added  5  for,  though  we  If ivfc  said 
that  the  features  of  the  mind  are  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the 
biographer,  yet  there  are  many  wht)Se  histories  are  limited  by  a 
statement  of  the  cojintry  that  gave  them  birth,  their  professions, 
and  the  dates  of  their  iirths  and  deaths ;  and  of  these  we  some- 
times want  a' short  account.        .  ,.    .    ./ 

The  volume  before  us  is  much  larger  dian  tlie  former,  con^ 
sisting  of  more  than  7.0Q  pages,  extending  from  BAR.C  to  CIVj 
and  of  course  containing -a  considerable  variety  of  entcftainmentii 
^n  tlie  gt^atcr  tmixAKr  of  lives  no  new  information  can  be  ex*- . 
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pected*  Many  arcy  howcrcr,  wholly  new  in  the  biographical 
<»Uecdons  of  this  country;  and  to  many,  contained  in  former 
dxctioaariesy  there  are  annexed  some  judicious  remarks.  To 
notice  ail  the  articles  which  are  new  or  improved  would  lead 
u$  much  too  far;  even  the  new  ones  would  form  a  very  exten- 
sive catalogue:  and  we  may  suggest  that  to  each  volume  a  table 
of  the  lives  contained  in  it  should  have  been  added,  distinguish-* 
in^  the  novelties,  and  improvements. 

An  excellent  life  of  Bcrgmann,  signed  W,  N,  now  first  ap* 
pears,  forming  a,  completely  original-  article  in  our  biographical 
-dictionaries.  We  shall  select  a  part  of  it,  premising  only  that 
Bergmann  was  an  acute  philosopher,  and  a  diligent  successful 
cxperimentist,  rather  than  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  iiis 
ingenuity  in  contriving  experiments,  and  attai;iing  the  end  by  the 
•simplest  methods,  was  unrivalled;  but  he  coilected^no  facts,  so  as 
to  illustrate  one  great  extensive  principle:  he  accumulated  the 
means  of  such  discoveries  for  others,  without  aiming  at  theoa 
iiimsclf.        ,     ■ 

*  D\iring  tliese  immense  and  multiplied  labours  in  the  peculiar  de- 
'ipartments  of  thyroical  research,  the  mind  of  Bergmann  was  steadily. 
Sxed  on  the  great  and  general  object  of  those  attractions  which  the 
component  parts  of  bodies  appear  to  exercise  upon  each  other  with 
tuch  ^rariety  of  cncrgyv  Besides  the  general  changes  which  bodies 
may  liixiergo  by  mechanic  force  and  the  operations  of  heat,  it  is 
.found  that  their  iirst  principles  are  held .  together  by  powers  whick 
in  some  instances  ane  exerted  very  stronirly,  and  in  QjJiers.  scarc^y  at 
•all ;.. that. every  gradation  of  intensity  is  to  be  found  among  these 
adhesions ;  and  that  though  in  some  cases  a  third  principle  presented 
to  two  others  in  <:orabinat ion. will  unite  with  them,  and  form  a  triply 
compound  yet  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases  this  third  principle, 
if'  its  attraction  to  one  of  the  two  be  more  considerable  than  the 
power  which  holds  them  together,  will  unite  with  that  one,  and  cause 
Ihc  othdr  to  be  separate  or  excluded.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  in  this  place  respecting  the  propriety  of  distin- 
guishing physical  energies  by  mord  appellations.  Much  may  be 
said  IB  justification  oi  this  practice ;  but  it  need  only  be  Lererei- 
marked,  that  tljiese  attractions  {whether  they  be  one  and  the  san^c 
with. the  attractions  of  cohesion  and  of  gravitation,  but  modified  by 
the  density,  figure,  or  other,  affectioijs,  of  thp  partiejes,  or  whether 
they  ought  to  be  considered  ^  powers  peculiar  and  distinct)  are  de- 
nominated elective  -attractions,  because  the  principle  which  quits  its 
original  state  of  combination  to  unite  with  the  other  principle  offer- 
ed to  it  does,  at  least  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  exercise  an  elective, 
powen  From  this  short  sketch  it  .will  be  seen  that  the  great  busi- 
ness of  chymistry  must  consist  in  determining  the  excess  and  effect, 
or  rather  the  magnitude  of  thjese  attractions,  of  which  a  large  part 
will  be  elective.  Early  in-  the  present  century,  the  famous  Geoifiroi 
composed  a  table  of  simple  elective  attractions,  which  he  Called  affi- 
nities. >^It  consisted  of  a  number  of  columns  filled  with  the  names  of 
«impk  sdistanpes  ran^ped  beneath  each  pth^r  ;.i^ditbe  j>QsitiQii  m  ar^ 
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rangement  was  so  managisd,  that  the  substance  at  the  head  of  any 
column  possessed  an  elective  attraction  to  every  one  of  those  named 
beneath  it,  greater  in  the  order  of  their  vicinity  to  it.  So  that  if 
this  first  substance  were  supposed  to  be  in  combination  with  any  ' 
other  in  the  list  beneath^  it  would  part  with  that  principle  whenever 
one  of  the  substances  standing  higher  in  the  column  was  presented  to 
it ;  but  would  retain  its  state  of  combination,  notwithstanding  the 
application  of  any  of  the  substances  standing  lower  than  that  with 
which  it  was  united.  It  would  lead  us  too  tar  into  scientific  discus* 
sion  if  we  were  to  enumerate  the  saline,  earthy,  and  combustible  sub- 
stances, which  form  the  objects  of  chymical  research  in  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature  ;  and  thence  deduce  the  number  of  experiments 
which  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  mere  simple  elective 
attractiqn  or  preference  without  indicating  its  intensity.  At  the  time 
when  Bergmann  undertook  to  extend  and  improve  the  tables  of  Geofc 
froi,  his- calculations  pointed  out  no  less  than  .thirty  thousand  experi- 
ments to  be  made  in  order  to  bring,  the  tables  to  the  level  of  our 
knowledge;-  It  would  therefore  probably  have  been  long  before  hig 
work  on  elective  attractions  would  have  appealed,  if  the  enfeebled 
state  of  his  health  had  not  induced  him  to  think  that  his  life  wa»' 
ficar  its  termination. ,  From  this  consideration,  he  thought  it  proper 
to  publish  the  materials  he  liad  collected,  tbb  ideas  he  could  have 
wished  to  developed  and  the  prospects  he  intended  to  verify.  Under 
,  this  urgent  impression,  he  thought  himself  liable  to  no  x^epi^ach  for 
having  published  an  imperfect  work,  or  for  presenting  conjecture 
«rhcre  he  wa«  desirous  of  substituting  proot  *'  It «  ciooiigh,"  said 
he,  **  if  my  essays  may  assist  others  in  extending  their  researches* 
Whether  the  truth  be  discovered  by  me  or  by  another  ift  of  no  con* 
^sequence." 

This  work,  which  appeared  to  him  so  imperfect,  was  not  however 
considered  as  such  by  the  world.  His  table,  of  simple  ai&nities  is  in* 
comparably  more  extended  than  that  of  Geoffroi,  and  is  the  first 
'which  exhibits  the  laws  of  affinities  as  they  are  observed  the  dry 
-way.  He  likewise  invented^  method  absolutely  new  for  expressing 
those  attraction^  which  are  exerted  when  one  compound's  presented 
to  another.  This  mode  of  enunciation  is  unparalleled  for  its  perspi* 
-cuity,  and  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  complicated  operations 
may  be  described  and  read  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  in  far  less  time 
'than  they  could  be  described  by  human  utterance.  In  his  schemes- 
it  is  at  once  seen  whether  the  operation  takes  place  in  the  humid  or 
dry  way  %  what  are  the  substances  presented  to  each  other ;  th^ir 
component  parts  and  proportions  ;  the  numerical  expression  of  their 
attractions;  what  new  compounds  take  places  and- whether  they  fall 
down  or  sublime^  or  remain  in  Nation,  and  wjhich  of  them  are  thus 
respectively  affscted.  If  the  subject  were  duly  attended  to,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  all  the  collateral  circumstances  01  masses,  aggregations, 
temperatures,  and  other  affections ,^  inight  be  included  $  and  even  that 
by  proper  symbols,  and  this  happy  art  of  tucluding  position  among 
•the  signs  or  operation,  all  the  objects  of  the  human  understanding 
might  be  expressed  with  a  degree  of  speed,  compreheusion,  prect- 
sion,  and  universality,,  to  which  the  ordinary  language  of  man  and  iti 
j^pbabe^ioal  description  can  never  reach.^    r.  22^ 
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The  life  of  Bering  is  also  new  and  well  drawn,  and  it  is  sub- 
scnbed»  like  many  other  well-written  lives,  by  the  letter  J.  The 
Kfe  of  Berkeley,  (W.N.)  though  containing  no  new  facts,  is  yet 
illustrated  by  a  judicious  abstract  of  Berkeley's  principal  work> 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  other  collection. 

•  In  his  next  work,  entitled  **  The  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
kdge/'  be  attempts  to  prove  that  the  commonly-received  notion  of 
die  existence  of  matter  is  fal$e  and  incc^nsistent  with  itself;  that 
those  ihsBg^  which  are  called  perceptible  objects  exist  only  in  the 
sund^and  are  mere  impressions  produced  by  the  immediate  act  of  the 
Deity,  according  to  certain  laws,  from  which  ih  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  he  never  deviates.  The  writer  of  his  life  seems  to  think 
that  the  perusal  of  the  airy  visions  of  romance,  and  the  attention 
which  at  that  tiniie  was  excited  towards  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
by  LiOcke  and  others,  may  probably  have  given  birth  to  his  disbelief 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  But  the  reasonings  of  Berkeley  possess 
higher  claims,  and  bear  no  analogy  with  the  visions  of  romance.  His 
mind  was  uncommonly  acute.  He  discerned  much,  but  his  progress 
was  to  be  made  in  a  region  of  enterprise  then  scarcely  explored,  and 
still  enveloped  with  obscurity.  The  familiar  hypothesis  of  impene-^ 
trable  extended  atoms,  familiar  only  because  adopted  by  philosophers 
for. ages,  is  in  strictness  as  inconceivable  as  the  hypothesis  of  Berke- 
ley, tor  his  absolute  conclusion  is  not  indeed  entitled  to  a  better 
name.  The  troth  is,  that  we  discern  nothing  but  powers.  Berkeley 
saw  this  truth  most  clea^y :  but  he  dared  to  look  further,  and  pre-  ^ 
tended  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  powers  of  which  in  fact  we  knovr 
nothing,  and  have  not  even  the  data  upon  which  we  might  attempt 
to  investigate  their  sources.  Whether  matter  consist  of  atoms  ^ 
whether  it  be  penetrable  or  impenetrable;  whether  a  particle  of  mat* 
tcr  be  any  thiiig  but  the  mere  locality  or  centre,  round  Yikadtk  the 
operation  of  certain  powers  may  be  effected ;  whether  there  be  any 
^her  iiiodfir  of  €3^i«tertcc  but  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  word 
consciousness ;  'and  whether  matter  be  or  be  not  extrinsical  to>  con- 
sciousness  $•— these,  arid  numerous  other  c|uestionSy  which  may  be,  and 
have  been  proposed,  must  be  determined,  if  in  truth  they,  be  dete^ 
minable,  by  that  .succession  of  facts  which  we  are  habituated  to  dia* 
ikiguish  by  the  names  of  cause  and  effect.  But  as  it  is  clear  that  no 
«uch  succession  is  ever  presented  to  our  contemplation  respecting^ 
them,  it  must  •follow  that  the  object  of  discus^n  is  placed  for  ever 
beyond  our  reach.  Yet  to  know  the  limits  and  the  proper  objects 
of  human-research,  and  to  determine  in  what  instances  men  have  ven- 
tured to  reason  without  previous  grounds,  is  of  the  utmost  value. 
Berkeley  poasessed  an  original,  strong  mind,  capable  of  removing  a  ' 
portion  or  tlie  errors  in  metaphysics ;  but  He  proceeded  too  rapidly 
^n  a  subject  which'  is  not  yet  reduced  to  that  simplicity  of  which,  k, 
appears  to  be  capable. 

*  In  the  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge^  the 
author  objects  to  Locke's  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.     This  last  au- 
thor had  asserted  thdt  the  mind  is  capable  of  leaving  out  of  the  Com-  , 
"plex  idea  of-au  individual  whatever  may  constitute  its  peculiarity, 
and  by  that  mean%  obtaining  au  abstract  idea,  wherein  all  the  pacu* 
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tion,  by  obs^rring  we  haTc  co  abstract  ideas;  but  tWt  ia  dws  wbcre 

«ucb  ideas  bars,  been  supposed  to  exist,  tbe  object  of  attentlpn  is 

some  general  pfopositkm  or  truth,  which  being  applicable  to  a  gfcut 

number  of  isdrnduals,  mar  be  a&med  of  them,  and  used  for  their 

dassificatioii.     This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mere  subtlety  or  nice 

distincdon ;  for  if  we  look  iato  the  reasoning  processes  of  the  z&id« 

<Ue  ages,  and  of  many  wiiten  even  of  our  own  times,  we  shall  End 

that  &  Ycry  great  portion  of  ennor  indeed  has  arisen  from  a  direct,  or  ^ 

implied,  supposition  of  independent  abstract  notions.     It  may  be 

suSdent  on  this  occasion  to  mentioirthe  words  space,  ratio,  motion^ 

virtue,  ¥ice,  &c.  which,  when  used  as  substantives,  are  very  obscure, 

bat  become  much  more  perspicuous  when  the  specific  bodies,  or 

thingi  of  which  they  are  the  relations,  are  expressly  treated.*    p.  128. 

We  may  just  remark  that,  in  the  life  of  the  famous  adven* 
trner  Benyowski,  the  accounts  of  one  of  his  companions,  Stc- 

,  phanow,  nave  been  published,  and  that  the  existence  and  escape 
of  miss  ^low  are,  from  that  authority,  not  imaginary.  The 
Memoirs  of  the  count  we  examined  in  our  twenty-ninth  volome. 
-  The  lives  of  tbe  three  Bemouillis  (James,  John,  and  Daniel) 
are  very  well  written  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  That  of  Bemstoif,  the 
great  defender,  if  not  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the  armed 
..neutrality,  is  particularly  interesting  at  this  time.   His  arguments 

<*  in  its  favour  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  In  the  year  1780,  during  the  American  war,  in  consequence  of 
an  order  issued  by  the  British  government  for  intercepting  all  vessels 
belonging  to  neutral  powers,  which  might  be  laden  with  naval  stores,' 
and  bound  to  any  of  the  enemy's  ports,  Bemstorf  had  another  oppor«i 
tunity  of  exercising  his  diplomadc  talents,  and  of  displaying  his  poli- 
tical chataet'er.  In  a  note  transmitted  by  him  to  the  courts  of  the 
beHj^^ent  powers,  the  Baltic  was  declared  a  Mare  Clausum ;  and  it 
j^^&inirther  stated  that  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  had  resolve 
cd  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  the  Sound  to  armed  ships  belongs 
ing  to  the  powers  at  war.  It  was  added  also,  that  the  other  northern 
powers  had  adopted  and  professed  the  same  system  5  which  \Va8  the 
more.natiual,  as  those  powers  whose  states  surrounded  the  Baltic  en- 
joyed  the  most  profound  peace,  and  considered  it  as  one  of  the  ^ 

greatest  blessings  1:hat  sovereigns  could  procure  to  their  subjects.  In 
a  subsequent  note,  dated  June  8,  and  transmitted  to  the  three  bdli- 
gerent  powers,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  Bemstorf  expressed 
himsdf  as  foUows :  *'  An  independent  and  neutral  power  never  loses 
by  others-being  at  war  the  rights  which  it  had  before  that  war,  since 
peace  exists  for  it  with  ail  the  belligerent  powers  without  its  having 
to  receive  or  to  follow  the  laws  of  any  of  them.  It  is  authorised  to 
carry  on  .trade,  contraband  excepted,  in  all  {>laces  where  it  would 
hate  a  nght  to  d&  so,  if  peace  existed  throughout  all  Europe  as  it 
actually  exists  in  regard  to  it*"  Soon  after,  Denmark  and  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  protection  of  their. trade,  to  which  Swe«* 
den,  Prussia,  and  other  states,  acceded  $  and  the  result  was  that 
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leagoe  formed  again tt  Great  Britain,  which  is  better  known  un^er 
die  title  of  the  armed  neutrality/     p.  147. 

.  The  life  of  Dr.  Black  is  signed  A,  and  it  merits  consideraWe 
Qommends^tion.  We  cannot  admit  that  ^  the  vigour  of  his  mind' 
had  declined  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  as  the  experiments  on 
the  Iceland  waters  would  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the 
spirit  and  abilities  of  the  most  active  chemist.  It  tvis,  we  tliink, 
rather  *  through  indolence,  or  a  dislike  of.  being  taught  by 
newer  men,  that  he  suffered  others  to  pass  him  in  the  very  career 
of  discovery  that  he  had  opened/  We  regret  to  hear  that  *  he 
opposed  the  new  theories  with  little  fcandour  and  liberality/  and 
invidiously  avoided  mentioning,  or  undervalued,  the  discoveries  oi^ 
other  men.  It  was  a  dark  spot  in  a  character  otherwise  brilliant, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  it  can  be  said  on  autliority  so  respectable. 
•  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  life  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  tliough 
little  novelty  can  be  added  to  the  few  events  which  distinguished 
the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  this  amiable  ma*  and  very 
pleasing  poet.  Of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone's  works  the  biographer 
(W.)  does  not  we  think  speak  with  sufficient  candour.  To  copy 
uie  praises  of  the  commentary  is  unnecessarv;  but  these  arc 
dogged  with  a  censure,  which,  though  not  wnoUy  unfounded^ 
is  urged  with  a  suspicious  eagerness. 

•  If  we  examine  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  the  author  ap- 
pears in  his  phflosophical  character,  it  will  he  necessary  to  abate, 
considerably  of  this  high  praise.  The  theory  of  government,  and  the 
principles  of  political  freedom,  have  employed  the  talent^  oiF  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  ^vritcrs  ;  but  the  philoisophy  of  law,  or  the 
tcience  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  a  subject  of  equal  import- 
ance, and  probably  of  greater  difficulty,  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected. Except  the  treatise  of  Beccarfa  on  penal  law,  and^^ome 
detached  passages  of  the  Esprit  de  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  it  would'bc 
difficult  to  find  any  work  of  a  celebrated  writer  relative  to  this  most  ' 
interesting  subject :  but  even  Montesquieu  on  these  occasions  is  not 
exempt  m>m  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  profession ;  and  the 
philosopher  too  often  degenerates  into  the  lawyer  and  antiquarian.  It 
cannot  then  be  thought  surprising  that  Blackstone,  in  those  parts  of 
his  Commentaries  where  he  examines  the  reasons  and  principles  of 

*  law,  discovers  no  portion  of  this  philosophical  spirit ;  and  that  he 
,docs  not  rise  above  the  ordinary  level  of  those  writers  who  in  every  9^e 
and  country  have  extolled  their  own  municipal  institutions  as  tfe  **  wis- 
dorfi  of  ages,'*  and  the  "  perfection  of  reason.'*  In  discussing  the 
propriety  of  particular  laws,  his  ingenuity  is  always  occupied  by 
the  forms  of  jurisprudence  5  and  instead  of  referring  to  public  con* 
venience  and  general  iftiHty,  the  sole  standard  of  all  rarional  legisla- 
tion, he  perpetually  appeals  to  those  technical  arguments  which  arc 
dignified  with  the  title  of  **  legal  reasons."  He  is  in.  all  cases  the  ad- 
vocate and  the  apologist  of  existing  institutions ;  and  it  is  the  coD- 

,  ttant  tendency  of  his  work  to  justify  whatever  has  bften  established 
\j  antiquity,  to  discredit  the  improvenients  of  modem  times,  and  to 
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expose  to  contempt  or  indignation  all  proposes  for  &rt W  cliaoge. 
He  is  one  of  that  servile  class  of  writers  under  who^e  auspices  the 
mind  of  a  nation  makes  no  advances,  who  confirm  the  prejudices 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  and  indo* 
Icnce  of  government.  In  his  political  principles,  he  is  the  slave  of 
power  and  the  advocate  of  prerogative ;  and  his  ecclesiastical  opi- 
nions are  strongly  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  religious  bigotry  and 
intolerance.'     p.  180.  / 

'    ,     '•    '  '  ' 

The  lires  of  Boerhaave  and  Bonnet  are  written  with  gxtat 
ability^  and  contain  a  very  judicious  view  of  their  characters  and 
talents^  though  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  is  already  known 
in  biographic  incidents.  The  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Boyle; 
the  whole  of  which  is  characteristic  and  judicious,  we  cannot 
too  highly  praise. 

^  From  all  the  incidents  of  the  life  of  this  admirable  min,  authors 
ha*^  not  hesitated  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  philosophers ;  a 
station  which,  indeed,  he  deserves.  Yet  it  has  been  remarked  that 
modem  writers  have  been  less  sCttentive  to  his  fan^  than  his  cotempo- 
raries.  Many  of  his  discoveries  are  so  generally  useful,  and  lead  to 
iuch  extensive  practical  results^  that  they  have  become  to6  familiar 
to  direct  the  attention  towards  their  author,  j^s  the  loom,  the 
plough,  the  pump,  the  mill,  have  become  the  tools  of  civilised  so- 
ciety, while  their  inventors  have  been  forgotten ;  so  have  the  air- 
pump,  the  thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  numerous  other  instru- 
ments and  processes,  invented  or  improved  by  Boyje,  become  essea-* 
tial  to  philosophical  research,  and  are  too  often  used,  to  admit  of 
continual  reference  to  their  discoverer.  The  gfeat  mental  powers  of 
this  man  were  assisted  by  his  moral  habits.  If  he  could  have  deceiv- 
ed himself  or  others,  his  narrations  would  not  possess  the  character 
they  do  at  this  day.  Upwards  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he 
opened  the  path  of  philosophical  chymistry  to  the  world.  *  Thou- 
sands of  active  and  intelligent  operators  have  repeated  and  extended 
his  discoveries,  and  every  subsequent  fact  has  proved  his  inviolable 
fidelity.  He  was  never  misled  by  the  vanity  of  forming  a  system^ 
nor  actuated  by  any  motive  unworthy  of  a  true  philosopher.  His 
laboratory  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  theatre  on  which  he  contem- 
plated the  series  of  natural  causes.  The  great  scene  of  the  universe^ 
%the  operations  which  incessantly  proceed  around  us,  and  that  tenta- 
tive science  which  human  necessity  has  explored  in  the  arts  and 
trades,  were  alike  the  objects  of  his  curious  enquiry.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  writings  abound  with  the  seeds  of  future  discovery^  and  are 
highly  interesting  to  every  friend  of  science.  They  cannpt  be  read 
without  improvement ;  and  in  these  alone,  if  no  life  of  Boyle  had 
ever  been  written,  the  reader  would  behold  a  man  truly  deserving  of 
the  affection,  the  esteem,  and  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages.' 

What,  hoyvever,  appeared  to  us  "particularly  new  and  interest- 
ing was  the  life  of  Breitkopf,  the  celebrated  printer  and  letter- 
founder.  We  regret  th^t  wecannot  transcribe  it  entire :  we  shalli 
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iievertlielesS}  ^tect  some  intetestmg  circumstances  respecting  hi$ 
inventions. 

.  *  A  few  ycat«  after  he  had  ImiBhed  his  academical  courses,  when 
be  found  himself  obliged  to  apply  with  moire  attention  to  his  father^s 
business^  he  resolved  all  at  once  to  study  the  mathematics ;  and^ 
Sleeting  with  a  work  of  Albert  Durer,  where  the  shape  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  is  deduced  from  mathematical  principles,  to  give  them 
a  beautiful  figure,  and  according  to  which  the  first  printing  types 
w«re  formed,  he  began  to  consider  printing  in  a  very  difiFerent  light. 
He  now  found,  what  he  had  before  despised  as  a  mean  handicraft,,  to 
be  a  wide  field  capable  of  much  cultivation  ;  and  the  improvement  of 
this  art  becam'e  afterwards  the  principal  object  of  his  life.  After 
reading  Albert  Durer's  work,  he  tried  to  delineate  the  form  of  types 
mathematically;  and  he  observed,  with  much  pleasure,  that  in  this 
attempt  he  had  been  preceded  by  rtiany  ingenious  men,  though,  some 
of  them  had  entertained  the  most  ridiculous  ideas,  such  as  that  of 
finding  a  pattern  for  beautiful  characters  in  the  regular  structure  of 
the  human  body,  or  in  the  figure  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  ha<l 
endeavoured  to  form  the  letters  after  these  models.  Proofs,  patterns, 
and  copies  of  all  these,  by  the  Dutch,  English,  French,  Flemings, 
and  Italians,  he  sought  for  with  great  diligence,  and  his  collection 
certainly  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  He  now  began 
a  general  reformation  in  types,  and  by  these  means  became  the  re- 
storer of  .good  typographic  taste  to  Germany,  as  he  delineated  new 
and  improved  figures  of  characters,  and  then  caused  matrices  to  be 
cut  for  casting  them.  This  afterwards  formed  iiis  chief  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  may  not  be  saying  too  much  to  allirm,  that  his  print- 
ingKJ^ce  and  letter-founder}'-  were  trie  completest  in  the  world,  with- 
out even  excepting  those  of  the  Society  de  Propaganda  at  Rome  j 
since  he  possessed  punches  for  400  alphabets,  with  an  equal  number 
of  matrices,  and  a  most  copious  assortment  of  ornaments.  Breitkopf 
was  not  jealous' of  the  merit  of  others  in  the  same  department:  he 
rejoiced  at  every  step  made  towards  perfection  in  the  art,  whoever 
might  be  the  author;  and  readily  adopted  the  inventions  of  others 
when  they  contributed  either  to  beauty  or  advantage,  as  is  proved 
by  his  employing  the  types  of  Baskerville.  He  set  a  high  value  also 
^ri  the  labours  of  Didot ;  and  it  was  rather  caprice,  than  the  expence 
of  that  artist's  types,  which  prevented  him.  from  purchasing  them 
when  he  had  the  first  offer.  Breitkopf  was  not  fond  of  any  thing 
defective,  and  in  Didot's  types  si  great  many  kinds  of  letter  were 
Wanting,  His  treaty,  therefore,  with  Didot  was  soon  broken  off, 
and  the  types  were  afterwards  purchased  by  linger  at  Berlin.  By  re» 
searches  into  the  history  of  his  art,  Breitkopf  dearly  saw  how  engrar 
ving  on  wood  had  given  birth  to  printing,  and  the  latter  to  engraving* 
'tHiis  led  him  to  consider  whether^  many  things  in  the  province  of  the 
engraver  mfght  not  bs  transferred  to  that  of  the  printet-,  and  he  made 
his  first  experiment  on  musical  notes.  He  knew  that  for  a  long  time 
these  notes  had  been  printed  in  psalters  with  moveable  types,  by 
putting  together  small  lines  and  single  notes ;  but  as  the  musical  art 
became  extended,  and  thexfliaracters  increased,  it  was  impossible  to 
•ct  complete  pieces  of  musk  in  that  manner,  aod  on  this  accoiu^ 
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engraving  was  uhivers^y  employed.  BreitkopPs  mve&tjpn  ^ent  so 
far  as  to  represent  by  the  typographic  art  aU  the  marks  and  linnet 
whidi  occur  in  the  modem. muaic,  and  equally  well  as  they  are  repf«<» 
sente^  by  engraving.  He  again  had  recourse  jto  mathematical  pti|ii* 
ciples,  and  in  the  year  1755  carried  this  art  to  its  present  degree  of, 
perfection.  Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  mechanism,  it  will  not, 
howeter,  be  brought  into  general  use,  but  in  small  pieces  of  music  it 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage.  After  this  suiccess,  he  trie4 
also  to  print  maps  with  moveable  types,  and  though  this  attempt  yr?^ 
attended  with  more  difficulty ,' his  zeal  and  industry  overcame  ^ery 
obstacle.  In  1776  he  at  length  accomplished  what  he  so  ipuph 
■wished,  and  the  year  following  published  three  specimens  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  process,  wljch  wil)  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the 
history  of  printing.  This  art,  indeed,  like  the  former,  cap  nevfr  be 
brought  into  actual  use  in  the  printing  of  maps,  and  therefore  jthe  Jn» 
ventor  Considered  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  Another  at* 
tempt>  which  may  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  was  that  pf  copying 
portraits  by  moveable  types.  He  was  led  to  this  idea  by  the  9xt  of 
the  engravers  themselves,  some  of  whom  have  represented  wh<jl)? 
figures  by  means  of  straight,  and  otheas  by  crooked  lines  only,  mosf 
beautiful  specimens  of  which  he  had  in  his  collection.  He  cpnc^ivisd 
it  possible  to  imitate  these  widi  moveable  types,  and  actually  ex^ep^tpd 
what  he  proposed;  but  specimens  jof  this  art  he  never  made  pi^ibjlic, 
and  showed  them  only  to  his  intimate  friends,  or  to  connoisseurs.* 

P.295.  ;        .    ;  :;■    . 

JBrcitkppf  succeeded  also  in  printing  the  Chinese  chaiacj:qr?  , 
with,  maveable  types,  and  was  attempting  a  method  of  printing . 
mathematical  figures  in  tliis  way,  but  this^  invention  was  never 
'     completed.     He  equally  excelled  in  giving  greater  hardness  to 
the  type  metal,  and  in  facilitating  the  meltinjg.    His  peculiar 
mediods  h^^  hojiwever,  imported  only  to  his  chiUren. 

The  delineation  of  Ae  life  and  chalacter  of  Mr.  Burke^iS;^ 
masterly  one  5  yet,  pettaps,  the  authors  have  not  seized  the  true 
key  note  of  many  of  his  peculiarities,  viz.  a  predilection  for,  or  .a 
prejudice  against,  particular  opinions  j  derived  not  from  reason^ 
but  a  morfcid  delicacy  of  feeling;  and  frequently  persisted)  in, 
against  the  united  testimony  of  reason  and  experience,  jjfs 
character,  however,  as  a  speaker^  merits  cpnsiderable  praise. 

*  In  all  the  records  of  eloquence  an  example  probably  is  not  to  be 
found  of  a  speaker  so  full  of  miud  as  Burke.  Ideas  and  images 
crowd  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  On  every  topic  he  not  only 
takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  matter  properly  belonging  to  k,  but 
makes  excursions  to  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  connected  .by  the 
slightest  associations.  His  diction  is  equfdly  rich  and  varied  witt  i^s 
matter.  Figure  rises  after  figure,  image  after  image,  in  endless  pro- 
fusion;, often  splendid,  sublime,  and  beautifully  illustrative ;  not^* 
dom  coarse,  disgusting,,  knd  puerile;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  cui%e&t 
allowed  him  no  time  to  select  or  purify.  '  When  he  got  up,  it  wis 
scarcely  possible  for  the  audience  to  ^ivi^e  whither  he  woidd  carry 
^em;.  but  they  were  We  of  hearing  noticing  Urite  or  coiniao&->pk(ce» 
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.  and  generally  were  repaid  /or  a  patient  attention,  by  strikme  and  ori- 
ginal sentiment^)  or  deep  and  ingenious  observation.  From  bis^ 
speeches  may  be  collected  masterly  discussioris  of  almost  every  point 
interesting  to  human  eociety,  together  with  a  great  fund  of  historical 
narration  and  delineation  of  eminent  characters.  In  argument  he  i* 
often  close  and  cogent*  'sometimes  lax  and  sophbtical.  In  praise  and 
invective  he  is  equaQy  fervid  and  euxberant^  exhausting  all  the  tropes 
and  epithets  of  language.  In  him  feeling  and  faihcy  were  alike  potent^ 

^  and  darine  vigour  was  allied  with  playful  jngennity*  But  oratory, 
as  it  was  his  forte^  was  also  his  foible.  He  loved  too  much  to  talk^ 
and  got  the  habit  both  of  rising  too  often  and  staying  up  too  long. 
His  copiousness  degenerated  into  prolixity  j  and  after  charming  and 
convincing  hearers  with  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  wDuld  tire 
them  with  the  end.  His  vivacity  and  irritability  rendered  him  not 
enough  master  of  himself  for  a  senatorial  debator.  He  was  some* 
times  hurried  into  violations  of  prudence  and  decorum,  and  said  rasb 
things  in  heat  which  he  could  not  recal,  and  which  could  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  own  party  trembled,  to  see  him  rise,  and  on  many  oc- 
casions would  havfe  preferred  his  silence  to  his  aid.  On  the  whole, 
he  wa«  not  the  most  effective  speaker  of  the  house,  though  certainly 
the  greatest  genius.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  manner  was  little  iii 
his  favour;  ms  voice  was  harsh,  his  tone  national,  his  action  forcible^ 
but  strained  and  inelegant.*     p.  368. 

The  lives  of  Bradley,  Brindley,  Brissot,  JohnBrow/d,  Bums, 
and  Chatterton,  aggcar  to  be  executed  with  great  judgement  and 
dis^minatipn.  It^  singular,  in  that  of  Capperonnier,  that  the 
editors  should  have  omitted  to  mention  his  edition  of  Sophocles v 
and,  in  the  life  of  Ae  abbe  de  la  Chappc,  they  seem  not  aware  of 
the  heavy  accusations  against  him  of  haste  and  inaccuracy— of 
inaccuracy  almost  arising  to  apparently  wilful  misrepresentations^. 
Of  toO'gteat  haste  he  has  at  least  been  convicted.  We  shaU 
jdect  the  singularly  ingenious  remarks  on  Encyclopaedias  from 
the  pen,  we  suppose,  of  Mr.  Nicholson:  they  occur  at  the  end  of 
the  life  of  Mr,  Chambers. 

'  *  The  editors  of  the  French   Encyclopedie  have,  whh  Justice, 

^Jiough  perhaps  with  two  much  acrimony,  applied  this  censure  to 

Chambers,  which  certamly  is  a  book  of  much  less  authority  than  it 

WQuld  have  been,  if  he  had  been  attentive  to  point  out  the  sourqe* 

whence  he  lias  liberally  copied  and  translated.  It  irnat,  however,  truc> 

that  the  greatest  part  of  the  Cyclopaedia  is  compiled  from  French 

authors^  All  men  have  the  readiest  access  to  the  writings  of  their  own 

.  nation ;  and  though  from  this'cause,  as  well  as  the  fruitfulness  of 'the 

harve&t,  Chambe^  gathered  most  of  his  materials  at  home,  it  is  scarcely 

« .to  bewondered  that  the  ency<;lopedi.8ts,  meeting  with  a  very  large  por- 

*.lionpf  %hat  ^tvas  familiar^<>  them,  should  make  the  assertion  they  have 

.  'do^ev*    They  .^IsO  speak  of  departments  ill  conducted,  objects  too 

. :  'QftBCisely  treated  of,  and  essential  omissions.     But  here  it  may  not 

.:.W  imlair  to  assert,  that  the-  art  of  the  book-maker  appears  prominent 

;ift  degrading  lii«  moat  foimidablc  rival.     The  knowledge  gf  no  indi- 

^•^Fiipl  c«ji-iacltid«  the  cir<:le  of  the  sciencas  and  arts.    Tliey  them- 
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*clvts,  in  tlieJr  collective  capacity,  have  produced  a  work,  whidli  though 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise,  is  very  far  indeed  fitjm  benig  exempt 
from  the  imperfection  of  every  human  pfoduct.  There  is  cv)pn  ft 
«oui*ce  of  imperfection  in  a  scientific  dictionary  which  con  nctcr  be 
removed.  The  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  history  of  natural  obJcctd» 
have  nothing  to  do  with  A,  B,  and  C,  in  their  relative  arrangement. 
These  depend  on  far  other  principles.  Yet  such  is  the  fate  of  the 
encyclopedist,  that  he  must  cut  them  up  into  convenient  morsels,'  and 
dispose  them  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement*  Instead  of  writing  ft 
book  ^nd  adding  an  index,  he  must  produce  a  work  which  shall  De 
neither  a  book  nor  an  index.*     p-  576. 

The  talents  and  the  genius  of  the  late  empress  of  Russia  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  are  well  discriminated*  Yet  we  think 
the  authors  do  not  admit  of  that  genius  in  the  latter  which  he 
certainly  possessed.  Without  genius  he  could  not  have  done 
what  he  is  allowed  to  have  performed.  The  king  of  Prussia  does 
not  mention  his  namcj  but  he  has  recorded  many  confessedly 
inferior,  and  the  source  of  his  omission  is  consequently  clear* 
He  could  *  bear  no  brother  near  his  throne ;'  and  Marlborough^ 
opposed  to  Frederic,  might,  ia  the  opinion  of  some  excellent " 
military  judges,  have  been  a  successful  brother* 

One  part  of  a  biographer's  character  we  mean  not  at  present 
to  enlarge  on,  viz.  the  degrees  of  praises  or  censure  which 
humanity  or  justice  may  extort.  Our  article  is  too  long  to  en- 
gage in  the  question  at  tiiis  time;  yet,  as  the  authors ^ve  thfcir 
owft  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  cannot  refuse  to  copy  the  short 
paragraph.  It  is  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal authors  of  the  Biographia  Britannic^i. 

*  Soon  after,  he  engaged  in  that  extensive  and  laborious  undertak- 
ing, the  Biographia  Britannica,  which  began  to  be  published  in  num-« 
bers  in  1745.  I'  ^*  generally  admitted  that  his  articles  are  the  prin-*^ 
'ciple  ornament  of  the  four  volumes  through  which  they  extend.  They 
exhibit  great  talents  for  research,  and  clear  and  copious  information, 
not  only  of  the  strictly  biographical  kiiid,  but  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  merits  of  the  person  treated  o(^  which  frequently  constitutes* 
the  oijly  important  part  of  the  narration.  His  style  is  likewise  much 
superior  io  that  of  hi»  coadjutors,  being  correct,  animated,  and  elegant, 
though  somewhat  diffuse.^  His  candour  and  freedom  from  party-pre- 
judice would  deserve  great  praise,  did  they  not  too  often  (^generate 
into  a  system  of  universal  panegyric  or  apology,  wl^ich  makes  him  ap- 
pear as  the  successive  advocate  of  every  subject  of  his  biography,  "and 
almost  conceals  the  triie  features  of  cha^cter  under  a  glare  of  brilliant: 
i»i:mslu  This  is  undoubtedly  a  capital  fault  in  biographical  writings 
considered  as  a  faithful  instructor,  in  the  knowledge  of  nmnkind; 
though  it  may  afford  pleasure  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to  amuse . 
himself  by  running  through  a  list  .of  fteroes  and  wonders*.  The 
author's  cast  of  temper-^warmf  sanguine,  benevqlent^  ^nd  impressible' 
.—appears  to  l^ve  been  the  amiable  cause  of  this  defect  in  his  judge- 
mentv*    p.  449. 
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^v'A$  a  bfogra^Iifcr's  Opiniofis  (rften  bias  his  judgement  of  Ifttf 
'itf^kcter  of  his  ^blects,  if  may  be  expected  that  tK^e  shoulfl, 
"frpiti.  tjie  decisions  of  the  authbrs  before  iis,  give  some  hiiits  of 
the  prevailing  principle  which'  pervades  these  volumes.  The 
whole  Is,  however,  .so  candid  and  dispassionate,  faufts  and  merits 
are  so  carefully  balanced,  that  no  system  is  obtrusive^ — indeed 
•  A0ne  19  so  obvious  as  to  be  with  certainty  pointed  out.  A*i\idst 
contending  ^cts.and  factions,  strict  impaf  tiiality  is  in  gefieral*  ob- 
served.— Though  wc  have  noticed  comparatively  btit  few  of  the 
lives,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  others  are  rtot  executed 
with  ability^  or  that  much  originality  of  remark,  much  judicious 
'.aiscrimination  of  character,  is  not  to  be  found  hi  macny  of  tlierh- 
There  are  indeed  some  which  deserve  peculiar  distinction,  But  to 
iiotic^  all  would  be  impossible.  We  have  selected  therefore  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  features  from  different  parts,  the 
works  of  different  associates,  to  enable  our  readers  to  fonn  tlieiy 
6wn  opinions,  and,  if  they  think  our's  erroneous,  to""correct  them.. 

Art.V. — The  Clinical  Gttide;  intended  as  a  Mcmorandum^Bdot 

for  Practitiotters^     By    William  Nisbety  M.D.  Fellcna  of  the  . 
■    College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  ^  ^c\  Parts  IL  IIL  IV.   iZmo* 
\  I  ^s.  Boards.     Johnson.     iSoo. 

1  HESE  thfee  volumes  are  a  cdntinuation  of  the  *C3im<ia! 
Guide  to  Medicine,'  some  time  since  published  and  hotidfed  In  dMt 
tenth  volume,  New  Arrangement,  p.  471.  The  secottd>  whiek 
relates  to  surgery,  is  entitled  *  a  Concise  View  of  the  L^^fding 
Facts  on  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment^  of  auch  ^Local 
Diseases  as  form  the  Object  of  Surgery  j'  the  third  and  fburth 
exhibit  a  Concise.  View,  &^.  of  the  va^rious  Diseases  that  form 
the  Subject  of  Midwifery,  or  that  occur  duriiig  Infm^ef  ixA 
Childhood.  To  each  is  added  a  Pliarmac6pocia>  ^mded  infor 
tiiree  parts,  viz.  Materia  Medica,  Classification,  trid:  Extern- 
]f  orarleous  Prescription.  To  the  last  Is  subjoined  *  an  IntrodtiCtrOn 
to  Nosology.*  Thus  these  four  volumes  fotm  an  useful  Vade- 
iKecum>for  medical  practitioners  in  each  department. 
.  .The  scQond  volume,  which  relates  to  Surgery,  is  very  fvHi^  and 
often  perhaps  somewhat  unnecessarily  minute.  KfotEii^  seciB& 
V^  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  directions  for  the  mesteom- 
plicated  operations  ^e  detailed  with  equal  perspicitity  and  pro- 
priety.  Dr.Nisbet  first  gives  the  description  of  thii,  disease, 
which,  of  course,  inchide«  its  di«gno8i^-^m  hfetofy,  oiftise^^ 
pft-bgiiodls,  atid  treatment  follow.  Naval  and  iSiilitity  $iltgeiy  1% 
offiitted,  as  it  would  have  made  the  work  tbo  Extensive*  Plates 
\v6re,  for  the  same  teasoti,  omitted,  and  a  few  of  xht  tttOst  tt)tii- 
mofi  Ingtruttient^  'oWy  ate  ertgfaved  bti  \COod.  ttt  ^itt^cal 
pharmacopoeia  is  peculiarly  iiseful  and  well  arranged. 
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The  GUnical  Guide  to  Midwifery  is  introduced  by  some  phy- 
siolpgical  pbsjervations  of  mpre  ingenuity  than  utility.  The  theory 
«rf  mewslruatton  is  that  of  Dr.CuUcn,  who  supposes  the  disdiarge, 
though  perhaps  originally  connected  with  general,  afterwards 
contmoed  from  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  partial,  plethpra.  To  - 
this  theory  we  cannot  object  j  but  we  think  Dr.Nisbet  should 
have  acknowledged  the  obligation,  and,  having  been  indebted  to 
,  the  professor  for  the  Uttle  he  has  advanced  in  this  line,  should 
not  have  mentioned  his  having  .misled  the  medical  student  as  ^ 
tbeori^ifc,  though  u&eful  to  him  as  a  nosologist.  We  find  Dr, 
Nisbet  top  often  copying  from  other  authors  without  acknowr 
ledgemeni.  '    ,     \ 

In;eX|imining,the  female  constitution,  the  discriminating  cii> 
-cumstance,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  laxity  favouring  accumui-  . 
lation,  coi^ined  with  increased  irritability.  This  is  true,' though 
some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  proposition  are  fal-, 
lacious.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  female  Hollander  has  a  smaR 
family  from  this  want  of  irritability;  and  it  is  not  generally  true 
that  when  women  marry  late,  as  from  thirty-five  to  fortyi  they 
have  few  children:  during  the  short  period  that  remains  they  ar^ 
^us.u^illy  prolific.  The  opinion  that  the  irritable  state  or  the 
^ovaria  influences  the  raenst^rual  discharge  is  doubtful,  and  the'' 
arguments  prove  only  that  the  vessels  of  thes^  organs  incjreasp 
with  the  increased  b.u4k  of  the  uterine  system,  and  the  contrary, 
J)r»  Niabet  thinks  that  the  communication  between  the  mother 
and  fetus  is  carried  on  by  continuous  tessels,  and  his  argument* 
-aaj^' striking,  though  far  from  hieing  conclusive;  for  authors  have 
l^i^ver  denie.d  a  ciixulation  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  'the 
placenta,  ^r\d  have  admitted  tjia^t  the  vess^el^  of  the  mother,  as  wcp 
as  of  the  fetus,  mutually  pa§s  into  the  fetal  and  maternal  part  0/ 
die  cake;  ^4  this  wijl  ex;plain  the  only  difficulty,  while  the  othc;^ 
arguments  remain  In  full  force.  We  shall  transcribe,  howeverf 
pur  autlapr's  jeasons.  ,  •  • 

*  in  proof  that  such  a  direct  cornmunication,  in  wliatevpr  way  "it 
may  be  formed,  actually  exists,  it  is  observed,  1  '"..    . 

<  J..  That  injections  of  a  veiy  penetrating  nature  have  been  actuail|r 
made  to  pass  from  the  systeip  of  the  uterus  into  the  umbilical  vessiii. 

*  2.  It  is.  a  fact  agreed  by  all  authors,  that  injections' pass  a  certain 
.way  /rpm  .the  uterus  iutp  the  placenta,  pr  fill  its  spongy  p^rt..  .     . 

*  3.  On  the  death  of  the  child,  at  apy  ^period  during  pr«gi\jancy,  a 
flooding  for  the  most  p^rt  occurs.  This  ,cVn  j^^ly  proceed  frp^  thjp 
fcirculation,  on  ceasing  in  the  foetus^  producing  an  over  distension  o^ 
these  small  vessels;  when  a  rupture  of , their' very  tender  coats,  and  ^ 
consequent  Reparation,  must  ensue,  '    "  .      . 

*  4.  The  argument  commonly  advanced,  of  a  want  of  haemorrhage 
/from  the  cprd,  on  its  division  after  delivery,  extept  of  what  blood  is 

contained  in  the  placenta  itself,  affords  no  condudioti;  for  from  tftie 
^ft  j(n<>in^n^j«f  ^oijtraction  in  the  uterus,  the  connection  betwixt  k    > 
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^nd  the  placentay  as  formed  by  minute  vessels,  is  generally  destroyed; 
tut  the  body  of  the  child  filling  up  the  uterus,  and  the  latter  coii-> 
traeting  regularly,  no  hecmorrhage  ensues.  Where,  however,  any  sr- 
reguianty  in  this  contractioii  occurs,  a  flooding  in  the  course  of 
labour  necessarily  comes  on,  which  we  find  in  practice  frequently  the 
case.  These  fioodings  also  are  most  common  towards  the  end  of 
tedious  cases,  where  an  atony  of  the  uterus  in  particular  parts,  and 
thus  an  irregularity  of  contraction  has  p^bably  been  induced*  For, 
^s  a  still  more  convincing  proof  that  the  least  contraction  produces 
this  separation  where  the  placenta  has  been  improperly  attached,  de- 
'  pending  from  what  we  have  advanced  on  the  particular  situation  of 
the  vessels  whence  the  menstrual  flow  had  proceeded,  a  haemorrhage, 
to  a  degree  often  fatal,  ensues.  From  these  facts,  then,  we  conclude, 
that  if  the  cordxould  be  cut  before  the  commencement  of  labour,  a 
baBmorrhage  from  the  uterus,  would-flow  from  its  extremity  in  a  con- 
tinued stream,'  and  mark  such  a  direct  communication  as  insisted  on. 

*  5,  In  cases  of  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  a  direct,  anasto- 
fnoais  i^ust  uddoHbtedly  take  placer  which,  if  taking  place  at  any 
tisie,  rAast  prevail  always,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

*  6.  As  the  foetus  is  very  smaU-at  first,  and  the  pli^^enta,  on  the 
contrary,  very  large,  it  is  clear  the  foetus  cannot  form  the  red  blood  ia 
the  placentary  mass;  ?nd  as  it  must  be  drawn  from  the  mother,  if  it 
took  place  by  ab^rption,  it  should  be  altered  as  any  other  secreted 
fluid,  and  not  be  the  samei  but  we  find,  on  examination,  that  it  is 

"exactly  the  same. 

*  7.  No  haemorrhaee  ensues  froin  the  cotyledons  of  animals,  after 
.delivery,  as  happens  from  the  human  uterus  when  the  placenta  is  re- 
movedf  The  analogy, '  therefore,  betl'ireen  them,  does  not  hold,  and 
forms  a  Strong  proot  against  absorption  in  the  human  subject*'.  p«  30. 

The  progressive  changes  in  the  gravid  uterus  are  well  IDns- 
trated;  and  perhaps  otir  author  is  right  m  supposing  an  addition 
of  new  matter  in  this  organ  during  pregnancy.  To  explain  the 
qtlestion  fairly^  is^  we^  think,  sufficient  to  terminate  fmy  dispute 
respecting  it. 

The  cause  of  the  attack  of  labour-pains  at  a  given  period  is  not 
understood^  and  our  author  still  leaves  the  difficulty  as  he  found  it. 
It  is  not  the  fulness  of  the  uterus,  since  they  come  on  when  the 
child  is  in  the  Fallopian  tube:  it  is  not  the  exertions  of  the 
fetus,  since  they  appear  when  the  child  is  dead:  it  is  not  from 
the  irritable  state  of  the  mtother,  since  the  child  is  excluded 
during  sysicope,  or  after  the  mother's  death:  it  is  not  from  the 
increased  bulk^  since  in  cases  where  the  child  is  very  smaO^  and 
where  there  gre  two  or  three  children,  the  ^riod  of  delivery  is 
the  same«  All  these  causes  may  have  some  sh^e,  though  the 
effect  may  be  prodoced  vrithout  the  concurrence  of  all*  Yet  we 
think  theie  is  something  still  unexplained:  the  constitution  of 
(he  mother  or  the  child*  ^t  a  given  period^  make  exertion  from 
causes  that  we  cannot  comprenend*  * 

.  Thr  subject  of  midwifery  is,  on  the  whole,  well  illustrated^ 
but  we  wis^  not  to  see  the  Cspsarcan  section  90  much  coante- 
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nSbnced.  If  it  be  ever  performed  while  the  woman  is  aUve^  the 
tidmissbn  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  should  be 
cautiously  guarded  against,  which  ha^  not^in  general  seetiied  tb 
be  an  object  sufficiently  attended  to  by  operators,  It  was  for* 
merly  the  custom  to  be  dexterous  and  quick  in  operations:  it  is 
now  the  anxious  wish  of  the  operator  to  be  deliberate  and  neat. 
The  fourth  part,  on  the  Diseases  cf  Infancy,  is  executed  with 
^eat  care,  and  is  peculiarly  fulL  Some  preliminary  remarks, 
however,  on  the  constitutions  of  diildren,  and  their  relation  to 
,  peculiar  remedies,  should  have  been  premised*  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  state  of  a  child's  bowels  requires  particular  atten- 
tion, and  children  bear  with  advantage  the  most  acrid  pur- 
gatives. Blisters  generally  compose  instead  of  irritating  them ; 
and  they  are  never  affected  with  strangury.  Several  circum- 
stances of  this  kind ,  should  always  make  tne  subject  of  a  pre- 
liminary disquisition. 

The  volul3cie  U  concluded  with  an  account  of  the  different 
^jrstems  of  nosology,  those  for  instance  of  Sauvages,  Vogel, 
Linnaiiis^  Sagar,  Macbride,  Darvvin,  and  Cullen,  whose  ar- 
rangement and  definitions  are,  with  spme  trivial  alterations,  re- 
tained. On  the  v^hoie,  these  little  compendia  are  executed  with 
ability^  and  we  can  safely  recommend  them  to  the  younger 
students,  as  useful  companions,  which  may  be  referred  to  with 
ease,  and  will  not  in  general  mislead, 

;      ■'  .  ,      ■'     '         '       ■  '■'  r-tHi 

Art.  VL — Discourses  of  the  HotiGuraUe  ^nd  Reverend  William 
Bromley  Cado^uij  A.  M.  late  Rector  of  St.  Lukes^  Chelsea,  isfc, 
To  which  are  now  addedy  short  Ohsemmtio^s  on  the  Lories  Prayer, 
4ind  Letters  to  several  of  his  Friends.  The  whole  collected  into  one 
Vdume,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  Richard  Cecil,  A,  M. 
fe*c.     Sva.  js.  Boards.     Rivingtons.     . 

'  JL  HE  writer  of  these  discourses  was  a  wof tliy  pious^  evan- 
gelical minister.  His  heart  and  soul  were  fully  engaged  in  thef 
^reat  task  which  he  had  undertaken;  and  wealth  and  xank  and 
learning  faded  in  his  eye  when  compared  with  the  great  and 
^eiBn  truths  of  the  Gbspel.  His  sole  delight  and  study  were 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  example  affords  strong  motives 
4if  encouragement  to  those  who,,  conscious  of  inferiority  of 
talent,  frequently  neglect  to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  powers 
they  possess.  The  biographer  of  Mr*  Cadogan  has  fairly  and 
candidly  mentioned  the  defects  of  his  excellent  friend,  who  with 
^  little  imagination,  taste,  or  ear,  with  a  voice  rough,  utterance 
rather  indistinct,  and  at  times  unpleasantly  monotonous,'  was,  in 
point  of  effect*  a  preacher  of  far  greater  eminence  than  numbers 
who  possess  tne  most  enviable  gifts  of  nature,  improved  by  the 
J>est  education.  The  key  to  the  mystery  is  simply  this ; — ^be  fclt 
vrhsLt  he  taught,  he  understood  what  he  tpokc,  and  he,      ^ 
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*-^  hiyiag  knowledge  of  the  foundatiooy  stood  upoir  it  a?  on  the 
itvcrhiitin^  hiHs,  and  from  thenc^^  as  one  bearing  the  message  of 
kcs^Teiii  bolftly  called  the  world  to  account.  ' 

•  lo  treating  of  his  grand  theme,  the  glory  of  tjie  Redeemer,  I 
i^now  not  that  he  has  left  hii  equal  upon  earth:  He  often  sf  okc  upon 
this  subject  with  an  authority  and  unction,  that  unbelief  seemed  but 
folly,  and  vice  madness:  and  thus  he  proceeded,  till  a  holy  sympajthy 
was  prppagated,  and  men  left  him,  like  Elisha  after  the  mantle  was 
tast  over  nim,  wondering  what  had  so  strangely  carried  them  away 
fiiom  the  plough  and  the  oxen.'     p.  cxviii. 

Mr.  Cadogan  entered  the  church  with  a  full  desire  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  according  to  the  views  which  he 
then  had  of  it.  Exemplary  in  his  own  conduct,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  flock  should  regularly  attend  the  service; .of  the  churchy 
should  abstain  from  labour  on  the  Sunday,  an4  dilicently  peruse 
the  bible :  but  that  seriousness  of  preacning  whicn,  under  the 
nvLmt  of  ixjethodism,  is  so  stigmatised  by  many  who  pretenij  to 
be  Chtistians,  he  was  taught  to  consider  as  highly  indecorous, 
hence,  on  becoming  the  vicar  of  St.  Giles,  at  Reading,  his  first 
act  was  to  dismiss  his  former  curate,  because  he  was  infected 
ilrith  the  pretended  dangerous  principles  of  a  methodist;  and  sq 
ardent  was  his  zeal  against  this  sect,  that  he  threw  Mr.  Wesley's 
5rorks>  which  were  a  present^  to  him,  ijnto  the  fire.  Such  were 
the  prejudices  of  his  youth  5  and  he  liv^d  to  expiate  his  f?iult  by 
confessimg  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner,  to  the  rejected  curate, 
and  by  offering  him  the  curacy  again*  By  thus  imbibing, 
however,  more  serious  notions  of  religion  than  tte  fashion  of 
the  world  permits  a  clergyman  to  hold  with  impunity,  all 
prospects  of  farther  promotion  he  found  were  cut  off-,  and  he 
himself  endured,  though  with  the  greatest  patience  and  pleasure, 
the  once  dreaded  stigma  gi  being  denominated  a  methodist. 

On  this  subject,  from  ^the  misconceptions  arising  from  the  use 
of  words,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  that  candour  which  may 
enable  us  to  steer  equally  clear  between  the  churchman  and  the 
^ctary,  the  real  and  the  nbminal  Christian*  Persons  i^  , 
the  establishment  are  apt  to  rega^rd  yidi  a  very  jealous  eye  ail 
who  are  without  its  pale,  thoiigh  they  may  possess  die  true 
Spirit  of  godliness  5  and  the  foibles  of  inferior  and  uncukiralsed 
understandings  among  the  methodist?  afford  ample  scope  to  the 
buffoonery  of  the  world.  Mr.  Cadogan's  biographer  has  ghre*! 
iniexpknation  of  the  ^erm  methodist^^  which  deserves  to  be  cp«7 
6idered« 

<  There  are  two  notions  annexed  to  th^  term  Methodist,  in  which 
aH  other  seem  to  bj?  included.  The  first  of  these  notions  is^  the  more 
general  and  accepted  one;  and  it  signifies  any  paan  who  is  more  earnest 
and  active  about  the  salvation  which  is  in  Climt  Jesu  vthaii  his  neigh- 
^  hour.  ^  Such  an  one  being  a  character  distinguished  ffbrn'the  ^'6fld, 
the  world  has  always  had  a  name  to  mark  this  peculiarity  of  charac- 
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ten  Thene  was  a  time  ia  which  the  term  Christian  yn%  a  name  of 
;  infamy ;  but  wheii  this  term  no  longer  distinguished  the  true  foUojver 
of 'Christ  from  the  world  called  Christian,  malice  or  accident  pro- 
duced some  new  \erm  of  distinction,  such  as  that  of  Wiciliffite^ 
X»ollard,  &c.  &c.  among  us. 

*  Methodist,  however,  is  the  present  term  for  one  who  has  tea 
much  vital  and  practical  Christianity  for  the  bulk  of  professed 
Iphristians,  and  of  course  for  the  world  at  l^rge;  and  I  shall  aSrngi 
without  fear,  that  whatever  be  the  rank,  talents,  and  general  respect- 
abjlity  of  such  a  one — ^however, steady  and  consistent  his  attachmJCJQt 
*  and  conformity  to  the  established  church — ^however  free  from  eccen- 
tricity and  irregularity  in  his  walk — ^yet  let  him  be  in  earnest  axidvia 
action  as  a  Chnstian,.  and  he  shall  be  a  proof  of  my  remark* 

*  Foenum  habet  in  cornu,  longe  fuge 


*  Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  by  a  nice  adjustment  «f*tli€Sr 
phrase^  habits,  and  connexions,  they  might  maintain  the  truth,  and 
yet  escape  the  term.  I  pity  from  my  heart  an  honest  man  making 
such  fruitless  attempts.  He  is  another  Sisyphus. — He  may  be  wise, 
but  he.  is  not  wise  enough:  he  does  not  see  that  as  far  as  <  he  is  of  the 
world,  the  world  will  love  it§  own/  and  no  fart^her.  Must  he,  how- 
ever, from  conscience  enter  his  protest? — Let  him  do  it  in  God's 
name;  but  let  him  know  that,  as  far  as  he  does  it  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  thie  world  will  come  forward  with  theirs. 

*  The  reader,  however,  may  be  ready  to  doubt  the  truth  ©f  thi^ 
statement; — ^he  may  be  surpiised  to  hear  that  die  world  is  <o  ready  to    * 
brand  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity  with  a  term  of  reproach,  and  treajt 

it  as  the  reverie  of  a  particular  «ect.  Time  and  observation  will,  per- 
haps, relieve  him  unaer  these  doubts;  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
anecdote  from  a  witness  who  cannot  be  suspected,  will  prove  that  1 
have  ground  for  my  assertion.  \  . 

*  I>r.  Johnson  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Gilbert  West,  that  he  and  lord 
Lyttleton  **  had  for  a  while  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity; 
and  when  West's,  book  Vas'  published,  it  was  bought  by  some  who 
did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of  new  objectioim 
against  Christianity;  and,  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity,  they  re- 
venged the  disappointment  by  calling  him  a  methodist."     p.  xxik. 

But,  true  as  this  statement  undoubtedly  is,  the  generality  of 
people  look  upon  another  clasps  as  in  a  more  appropriate  maimer    ^ 
Methodists,  and  these  are 

*— -  a  numerous  body  of  people,  whose  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  is  not  connected  with  any  particular  regard  to  the 
order  and  discipline  observed  by  the  church  of  England,  nor  even  that 
pf  thp  regular  Protestant  dissenters.  After  the  example  of  their  first 
leaders,  the  place  or  the  form  seem  alike  indifferent  to  them;  nor  arc 
they  much  concerned  whether  the  preacher  have  a  competent  share 
of  learning  to  fit  him  for  his  oiHce  or  not ;  or  whether  he  be  regularly 
Ordained  to  it.  Regardless  of  denomination,  and  too  often  of 
decorum,  the  hie  labor  and  hoc  opus  with  them  is,  to  exhibit  Chris-  ; 
tianify  in  its  pecuhar  doctrines  and  powerful  tfffects.     This  has  led  a 
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learned  and  ingenious  wHter  of  our  own  church  to  define  ^ethodiim 
as  "  Christian  godliness,  without  Christian  order." 

*  The  method  which  gave  them  their  name  being  so  lax  and  iih- 
methodical,  it  might  naturally  be  Expected  that  their  zeal  would  be 
mixed  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  efforts  debased  by  extravagance*  ' 
Where  every  man  may  preach  that  is  disposed,  raw  and  desperate 
adventurers  will  intrude,  noise  will  too  often  be  substituted  for  sense, 
and  a  levity  bordering  upon  buffoonery  admitted,  which  njust  bring 
scandal,  not  only  upon  the  sect,  but  in  some  degree  upon  Christianity 
itself.  It  may  be  added,  that  as  this  sect  has  obtained  weight  by  its 
numbers,  unprincipled  men  have  come  forward ^o  act  a  part  m  it;  and 
ambitidus  men  are  aiming  to  employ  its  influence  in  accomplishihg 
their  secular  designs.'     p.  xxxiii. 

Mr.  Cadogan  had  great  aversions  at  first  to  the  very  idea  of 
methodism: 

*  Like  some  others  who  have  cordially  subscribed  our  truly  evan- 
gelical articles,  he  at  all  times  would  have  contended  earnestly  for 
them  as  opposed  to  the  heresies  which  in  one  form  or  other  have  ever 
assaulted  the  church:  "  stiff  in  the  letter^  but  lax  in  the  design,^'  he 
would  have  fought  for  the  principles,  while  he  banished  those  who 
preached  under  their  influence. — ^To  hold  them  as  articles  of  tfic 
church,  was  orthodoxy;  to  insist  on  their  full  meaning,  spirit,  and 
tendency,  was  methodism.*     p.  xlviii. 

A  change  wrought  in  such  a  character  makes  him  naturally 
an  object  of  inquiry,  and  our  curiosity  was  highly  gratified  by 
the  very  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  described  by  his 
biographer.  Indeed  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Cadogan  arc  the  best 
part  of  the  volume.  They  give  a  plain  account  of  one  whose 
life  was  uniform  after  he  had  dedicated  himself  entirely  to  his 
spiritual  work.  He  studied  the  Scriptures,  he  visited  the  sick, 
he  was  charitable,  he  was  hospitable,  he  was  earnest  in  the  pul- 
pit, he  was  attentive  every-where  to  the  duties  of  his  calling. 
Having  always  a  love  for  the  Scriptures,  he  gradually  imbibed 
their  spirit  j  and  to  the  conversation  and  good  advice  of  Mrs.  Tal- 
bot, his  predecessor's  lady  at  Reading,  he  was  indebted  for 
much  spiritual  instruction.  His  sermons,  his  addresses  to  his 
parishioners,  and  his  letters  to  his  friends,  give  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  To  those  who  knew  him  or  ever  heard  him 
preach'  they  will  be  acceptable  presents;  but  having  no  peculiar 
.merit  as  to  originality  of  thought,  or  excellence  of  style  and 
language,  they  will  be  less  favourably  received  by  the  generality 
of  readers.  We  respect  the  virtues  of  the  preacher:  and  when 
vfc  read  his  discourses,  as  they  contain  serious  statements  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  impression 
they  produced,  althougn  devoid  of  the  colourings  of  imagination. 
We  rejoice  in  the  usefulness  of  a  preacher  who  possesses  the 
essential  Joints  of  his  character;  and  we  recommend  tooths 
younger  clergy  to  endeavour,  above  all  the  ;iccomplishment$ 
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'wKch  education  can  give  them,  to  aiin  at  that  zeal  whioh  will 
enliven  their  discourses,  and  qualify  them,  if  not  to  produce 
models  of  eloquence  from  the  pressy  to  operate  with  energy  on 
the  minds  of  their  hearers. 


Art.  VII. — /fn  Acmuntof  an  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  the  Teshoo 
Lama  J  in  Tibet,  iS^c.     (Continued  fr<an  p*  182  of  the  present 
^     Volume.) 

W^HAT  occurred  in  this  singular  coiintry,  in  the  different 
interviews  with  the  regent,  for  the  Lama  was  yet  an  infant, 
is  highly  interesting.  The  government  isa.religiousone,  without 
a  single  man  in  arms  to  defend  it  from  injuries  or  to  support  its 
claims.  The  capital  is  a  large  monastery,  rich  from  its  sup- 
posed sanctity,  and  safe  from  the  veneration  it  inspires  around. 
The  protector  of  Thibet  is  the  emperor  of  Cbin^^  and,  like  other. 
j)rotectors,  he  is  in  reality  the  sovereign,  for  the  Thibetians 
acknowledge  his  power,  and  are  Jealous  of  }iis  interference,  and 
particularly  of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  troops.  Their 
country,  situated,  as  we  have  'seen,  on  some  of  the  highest  parts, 
of  Asia,  is  peopled  by  a  Tartarian  race^;  but  their  government  is 
marked  by  peculiar  features,  of  which  we  find  no  resemblance 
in  the  regions  around.  It  is  a  hierarchy  of  an  uncommon  kind. 
The  Lama  is  immortal;  but,  as  a  human  being  must  die,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  retires  only  to  be  born  again;  and  the  discovery 
of  this  regenerated  monarch  or  deity  is  left  to  the  gylongs  or 
priests.  They  commonly,  for  reasons  that  may  be  easily  sur- 
mised, choose  an  infant,  whom  they  can  mould  to  their  wishes, 
and  to  whom  they  can  impart  their  own  system,  both  political 
and  religious;  anc^  during  the  minority,  the  government  is  left 
to  a  regent,  usually  the  relation  of  the  former  Lama,  assisted,,  as 
appears  in  the  present  instance,  by  a  prime  minister  of  ability. 
Our  author  resided  in  Thibet  when  the  young  Lama  was  first 
discovered,  and  brought  to  a  neighbouring  monastery  to  be 
educated.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  ceremony  of  peculiar 
splendor  and  solemnity,  while  the  tomb  of  the  retired  deity  was 
enrfched  by  all  the  ornaments  which  abject  superstition  had  be- 
stowed in  nis  life^-time,  or  accumulated  after  his  death.  Among 
the  most  liberal  votaries  was  Kien  Long,  the  late  emperor  ol 
China,  whose  veneration  will  appear,  from  other  parts  pf  his 
conduct,  to  have  been  rather  political  than  real. 

Th'e  government  we  have  said  was  in  the  hands  of  a  regent,  . 
assisted  by  a  prirae-mimster,  the  immediate  attendant,  both  in  a 
political  and  domestic  capacity,  upon  the  Lama.     The  latter  is 
.5aid  to  have  been  selected  in  consequence  of  superior  talents; 
gnd  indeed  botli  the  minister  and  the  regent  appear  to  have  been 
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mild,  humble,  and  hixmane,  lasmen,  while  thejr  were  pcnetr^jdng 
and  judicious  as  politicians  j  nor  were  they  without  informjjifiori 
cither  in  geography  or  as^tronomy.  Mechanics  v^  not  a  br^ncb^ 
in  which  the  Thibetians  excel,  yet  perhaps  the  folded  matra$.s^ 
of  the  present  fashion  may  have  been  derived  from  them. 

«  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  «bme  idea  of  the  rcgcrtt's  person 
atid  manner.  In  stature  he  was  of  the  n^iddle  si^e,  rather -of  a  broad 
make,  but  not  inclined  to  corpulency.  He  had  a  short  wide  face, 
with  the  nose  a  little  turned  up,  small  black  eyes,  and  high  cheek  ' 
bones.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  handsome,  yet  there  was  an 
agreeable  symmetry  in  his  features,  and  a  sweetness  of  expression  in 
hi*  countenance,  which  was  highly  prepossessing.  His  lan)^uage  was 
*plain  and  unaffected,  neither  inflated  with  the  exubovncy  of  Asiatic 
4iction,^nor  yet  deficient  in  urbanity.;  it  was  delivered  with  that  x^A4L 
unassuming  manner  which  strongly  characterises  Tibetiaos  o^  good 
education.  His'  action  was  void  of  gesticulation;  it  consisted  in  ^ 
•light  mofvemcnt  of  the  body  forwards,  and  a  bending  of  the  neci;* 
jtssisted  by  the  variations  of  an  expressive  and  enlightened  country 
nance ;  his  jrras  were  alnu)st  constantly  folded  beneath  his  mantle. 

♦  Hfs  vtoice  appeared  to  be  injured  \y^  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  whici 
occasioned,  I  thought,  rather  an  indistinct  articulation,  or  peihaps 
this  cfiFect  might  in  some  degree  be  pfoduced  by  a  defect  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  My  interpreter,  however,  had  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him,  as  he  spoke  slowly,  and  commanded  a  ready  choice  of 
words;  his  dress  was  that  of  the  religious  order,  which  seems  to  he  the 
jicgular  habit  of  every  attendant  on  the  court.  Tliis  simply  co^sist^ 
^i  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth,-  without  sleeves,  oi  a  deep  garnet  colourt^ 
|md  a  large  mantle,  either  of  the  same,  or  of  a  thinner  teKtvgre,.jBCkme'- 
what  resembling  a  shawl.  A  sort  of  philibeg,  and  huge  boot^  of 
Bn^gar  hide,  lined  either  with  fur  or  cloth,  and  designed^ as  well  to 
promote  wsu-mth  in  travelling  as  fo^  substantial  use  within  doors, 
Complete  the  dress.  But  though  it  surprised  me  at  first,  to  see  my 
friends  trudging  about  house  in  their  massy  boots,  yet  I  soon  became 
sensible  of  their  utility,  as  a  defence  against  the  chill  arising  in  this 
p>ld  cUmal«  from  their  marble  floors — the  great  scarcity  of  timber  . 
in  Tibet  not  admitting  them  to  board  the  floors  4>f  their  coqiQS. 
Henc^  possibly  arise  those  cramps  and  rheumatdc  pains  with  iwick 
ihey  are  so  ire<^uentl^  a,ad  so  severdy  afRioted.'     p.  24;!.^ 

We  shall  add  our  autlior's  short  account  of  the  religious 
system  and  practices  of  the  Thibetians.     « 

1  From  various  inquiries,  however,  at  length  I  collected  that  the 
chapel  in  which  the  gylongs  met  to  offer  up  their  daily  prayers  wa» 
^ut  a  short  distance  from  us.  Their  stated  periods  of  devotion  were 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  noon,  and  sunset.  Amon^  two  thousand  five 
hundred  gylongs,  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  jmonastery,  the 
greater  part  were  expected  to  be  present  on  e^ch  occasion.  On  every 
third  day,  the  moniiog  was  devoted  to  proclaiming  aloiid  the  attri- 
butes and  praises  of  the  Supreme  Being;  a  service  which  was  per- 
formed with  a  vehe^ience  of  vociferation  iperfectly  astOtkishing*  ai"^*^ 
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1  thought,  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  decorum  of  a  well-regu-* 
lated  assembly, 

*  The  object  6if  this  soleftin  theeting,  aia^ra-.  as  I  <jould  cblllct,  was 
for  every  individual  present  to  repeat j  and  ^tmifce  i;^'ith  all  Ms  poWera 
of  utteranc^9  the  praises  of  the'  deity^j  and  wcnced  n<ft  vrotidtrthitt 
from  such  a  congregation,  who  h^d  attaftied  by  lortg- practice  to  a 
Stentorian  strengtii  a£  lungs,  therie^  should  arifie  thd"  modt  liirprfiihg 

'discord,  the  very  tronnterpart  of  tfeat  which  is  produced  fey  the 
vociferations  of  an  enraged  and  hostile  multitude.  But  all  thia  was, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  pious  token  of  the  mo«^  af^st  z.eal^  « 
$ort  of  contest  for  the  palrn^  a  struggle,  which  should' (Jo  the  highe* 
honour  to  his  supreme  and  tutelary ^ods.      .     . 

*  To  the  public  exercises  of  thefr  faitjf  must  be.adied  tKe  private 
jprayefs  in  the  apartments  of  ihe  inferior  Lamas,  wHioh  are  always  aifi- 
companied  by  mil6ic,  together  with  the  solemn' pageantry *of  proces- 
■»i«n3  moving  almost  every  day;around  tht  envif'ons  cftK^  ftioriastery. 
All  thefee#  t^kefi  together,  soon  'dufficieiitfy  cdnvirtced  .rtie  tbtit  1  wa& 
ill  the  midfet  of  rhen  who  made  felidon  the  sole'  bii^ihils^bf  thehr 

*  With  thrjertorsrof  their  opihioft6>  or  their  pftifetice,  thfed  rt6  cotf- 
ocrn;  The  imteedjate'adv^antagcs  resulting  frtim  them  they  iheinselvei 
daily  experience.  ■  Having  voliintarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  s^ 
verities  and  the  duties  of  their  religion^  they  obtain  a  large  portion  of 
grateful  respect  from  their  countrymen,  wliose  worlctiy  atocatioali 
exempt  them  from  the  same  |^articular  services*  Both,  united  in  one 
cbmnioh  bond  of  union^  the  one  part  to  labour,  the  oilier  to  pra^Ti 
tnjoy  in  peace  aiid  harmony  the  fruits  of  their  industry;  and  finj 
it  tinnecesstiry  to  8\ip{)ort  a  single  fftafi  ill  irms,  either  to  defend 
theif  territory,  ot  mamtain  their  r%ht«.  Placing  their  sole  re- 
liance in  the  mediation  of  the  sacred  Lama,  the  itWhtfttifeite  vitfc^ 
gereftt  of  the  Supreme,  they  iinaffkie  that  he  cov^  thcint^^th  tji6 
broadest  shieM,  from  the  encrdachitieiits  6f  6ther^;  and  tfee  B^WgSi^ 
influence  of  bis  doctrines  teaches  them  to  be  benevdlent,  4b4rtifiil| 
and  humane,  to  all  around  them.'     t,2^6* 

Perhaps  the  religibn  of  Thibet  may  have  been  derived  front 
Bramha,  or  rather  ftbm  Budha,  and  the  sacred  person  arid  offidet 
of  the  bramiil  may  have  been  refined  among  a  more  northern  or 
a  more  supfetsCitious  race.  Though  the  bramms  themselves  trace 
their  origin  from  a  ttorth-western  country,  and  have  a  t^dition 
that  they  c^me  to  India  through  a  pass  of  Mount  Irfi^us  (Hur- 
dewar),  yet  the  inhabitants  of  ^Thibet  near  this  pass  probably 
Came  from  the  sduth.  They  look  With  veneration  to  Hindustan, 
and  the  sacred  receptacle  of  Oriental  religion,  Benares*  In  some 
respects  they  appear  alsid  allied  fo  the  Egyptians  j  but,  in  th^Q. 
Joints,  the  fhibetians  ahd  Egyptians  seem  to  have  drawn  from 
One  common  spring.  The  Sanscrit  arid  the  Thlbetian  alphabets 
are  nearly  the  same.  Captain  Turner  inquired,  with  some  anxiety, 
I'especting  the  learned  race  in  Eastern  Tartafy,  supposed  by 
M.  fiailly  to  have  been  the  tutoi's  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  without  success.  .  ^ 
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This  elevated  cotmtry  Is,  as  may  be  supposed,  i^ry  cold ;  and 
captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  meat,  frozen,  is  conunonly  eaten 
witho^  cooking,  and  ti^at  it  is  not  unpalatable.  He  adds,  however^ 
that  it  cannot  be  divided  transversely,  but  that  the  longitudinal 
fibres  are  separated,  which  then  appear  like  meat  too  much 
dressed.  The  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  seems  very 
considerable,  may  have  some  share  in  this  change,  as  we  eat  fi^ 

"  without  further  dressing  when  exsiccated  in  the  smoak.  The  dry 
air  of  this  elevated  spot  was'  particularly  conspicuous  in  the 
splitting  of  the  furniture,  which  often  cracked  with  an  astonish* 
ing  report.  Teshoo  Loomboo  is,  however^  in  29®  4'  20''  north 
latitude,  that  is  6"^  29'  20"  north  of  Calcutta ;  and  89^  7'  ea^ 
longitude,  32'  east  of  Calcutta;  and  the  cold  is  owing  to  its  great 
d^yation.  The  capital  seems  to  contain  religious  houses  only^  . 
tior  are  many  edifices  visible  from  the  heights,  as  the  inhabit* 
tants  chiefly  choose  tlie  shelter  of  the  rocks.  The  length  of  the 
valley  in  wnich  the  cs^pital  stands  is  about  fifteen  miles^  and  it^, 
widest  part  on  the  south  about  five  or  six.  At  the  .north  the 
whole  width  is  occupied  by  the  monastery  or  palace.; 

The  Thibetian  ritual  differs  greatly  from  that  of  Hin- 
dustan* The  Thibetians  pray  in  the  social  unioti  of  vast^ 
crowds,  and  their  musical  instruments  are  numerous,  as  well  as. 
loud.  To  ibeir  sounds  are  added  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men  and  boys.  In  Thibet  there  are  no  traces  of  distinct 
casts,  nor  are  the  vessels  of  one  person  polluted  by  the  use  of 
another.  Burial  of  the  dead  is  unknown.  The  body  of  the 
Lama  is  preserved  in  his  mausoleum  or  temple,  in  a  .golden 
coffin,  in  a  sitting  posture;  and  the  bodies  of  others  are  some- 
times  committed  to  the  river,  but  more  commonly  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  wild  beasts.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
put  in  a  place  surrounded  by  high  walls,  open  above,  and  with 
apertures  at  the  bottom  to  admit  animals  r  others  are  exposed  on 
Ac  tops  of  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  29th  of  October,  in 
l!liibet,  as  well  as  in  Bengal,  a  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  the 
dead,  celebrated  with  illuminations^  which,  with  the  solemn 
sounds  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  alternate  silence  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  monotonous  repetitions  of  sentences  of 
prayer,  appeared  to  our  author  to  be  possessed  of  considerable 
solemnity. 

The  Thibetians  are  devoted  to  astrology  and  palmistry;  and 
these  weaknesses,  by  A.  Georgiiis,  whose  account  of  tlie  Thibet 
alphabet  is  published  by  Stephen  Borgia,  are  magnified  into  an 
attachment  to  magic.  This  author,  with  little  reserve,  accuses 
them. not  only  of  magical  practices,  but  contends  that  they  have 

I  a  college  at  X^ssa,  which  is  in  reality  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
where  magic  id  publicly  taught,  and  where  degrees  are  granted 
in  this  singular  science.     Yet,  as  captain  Turner  does  not  give 

.  the  slightest  hint  of  this  kind,  the  whole  n  probably  either 
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fiijtitious  or  exaggerated.  Indeed  the  missionary  confutes  hini- 
self  by  observing  that  their  supposed  magical  signs  are  only 
letters  commonly  used  in  one  of  their  kinds  of  writingj  The 
Thibet  language  is  read  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  ia  written 
in  two  different  characters^ — the  Ucheh  or  Ucen,  the  language 
oi  learning ;  and  the  Umin,  that  of  business.  Various  specimens 
of  these  characters  have  been  given  by  Hyde  and  others  bcfote 
the  publication  of  Gebrgi,  who  has  detailed  them,  with  their 
respective^  powers,  at  some  length.  The  Thibetians  have  had, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese,  the  art  of  printing  from  a  very  remote 
aera;  but  it  is  done  by  fixed,  not  moveable  bk>clcs,  and  it  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  tne  art  of  wooden  engrav|ig. 

The  regent,  like  the  emperor  of  China,  seemed  somewhat  im- 
patient of  Mr.  Turnet's  stay,  and  urged,  his  departure,  on  the 
usual  pretext  of  severe  weather  5  aqd  perhaps  may  have  been  im- 
pelled to  this  step  by  the  jealous  suspicion  of  the  Chinese  court. 
Mr.  Turner,  on  his  return,  visited  the  young  Lama;  and  the  sin- 
gular command  of  himself,  acquired  by  a  child  of  eighteen 
months,  is  peculiarly  striking.  We  shall  select  the  passage,  with 
'  one  other  narrative  of  an  interview  when  his  age  was  somewhat 
above  three  years. 

*  A  multitude  of  persons,  all  those  who  had  been  ordered  to  escort 
me,  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  allowed  to  make  their  pros-^ 
ti^tibns.  The  infant  Lama  turned  towards  them,  and  received  them 
all  with  a  cheerful  look  of  complacency.  His  father  then  addressed 
me  in  the  Tibet  language,  in  words  which  were  explained  to  me'by 
^e  interpreter;  he  said  that  "  Teshoo  Lama  had  been  used  to  remain 
at  rest  until  this  time  of  the  day,  but  he  had  awoke  very  early  this 
morning,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  lo|iger  at  his  f-e- 
ppse,  forj  added  he,  the  English  gentlemen  were  arrived,  and  he  could 
not  sleep.'*  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  room,  I  observed  that  th» 
Lama's  eyes  were  scarcely  ever  turned  from  us,  and  when  our  cups 
were  empty  of  tea,  he  appeared  uneasy,  and  throwing  back  his  head^ 
and  contracting  the  skin  of  his  brow,  continued  to  make  a  noise,  for 
he  could  not  speak,  until  they  were  filled  again.  He  took  sonje  burnt 
sugar  out  of  a  golden  cup,  containing  some  confectionary,  and,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm,  made  amotion  to  his  attendants  to  give  th^m  to  me. 
He  sent  some,  in  like  manner,  to  Mr.>Saunders,  who  was  with  me.  I 
found  myself,  though  visiting  an  infant,  under  the  necessity  of  saying 
something;  for  it  was  hinted  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  he  is  unable 
^o  reply,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  cannot  understand.  However, 
his  incapacity  of  answering  excused  me  many  words,  and  I  briefly 
said,  that  **  the  governor-general,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  de- 
cease in  China,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  ami  sorrow,  and  conti- 
nued to  lament  his  absence  from  the  world,  until  the  cloud  that  had 
overcast  the  happiness  of  this  nation  was  dispelled  by  his  r^-appear^ 
ance,  and  then,  if  possible,  a  greater  degree  of  py^  had  taken  placej 
than  he  had  experienced  of  grief,  on  receiving  the  fir^t  mournful  news. 
The  governor  anxiously  wished  that  he  might  long  continue  tp  ijlu* 
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rxCttst  the  woffd'  67  his  |>re8ence»  iiiid  was  hopefij  thsrt  the  friendBhip^^ 
wMch  had  fonnerly  suhaisted  between  them,  would  not  be  diminished, 
but  rathef  that  it  might  become  still  greater  than  before;  and  that  by 
his  xmvriftuing  to  shew  kindlier  to  my  coiiBtrymen,  there  might  be  aa 
extensive  commmixcation  between  his  votaries,  aod  the  dependents  0f 
^e  Biittsh  nat^ion,"  *  ^ 

'/The  little  creature  turned,  looking  stedfastly  towards  me,  with  the 
appearance  of  inuch  attention  while  I  spoke,  and  nodded  with  repeated 
but  slow  movements  of  the  head,  as  though  be  anderstood  and  ap-f 
proved  every  \vord,  but  could  not  utter  a  reply.  His  parents,  who 
stood  by  all  the  time,  eyed  their  son  with  a  look  of  aiffection,  and  a; 
smile  expressive  01  heartfelt  joy,  at  the  propriety  of  the  young  Lama^s 
conduct*  His  wliole  attention  was  directed  to  us ;  he  was  silent  and. 
sedate,  never  o  ice  looking  towards  his  parents,  as  if  under  their  influ- 
en(re  at  the  time ;  and  with  wbatsoeva*  pains  his  manners  may  have 
been  so  correctly  formed,  I  must  own  that  his  behaviour,  on  this 
ocisasfon,  appeared  perfectly  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  not  directed 
by  any  external  action  or  sign  of  authority. 

'  The  scene,  in  which  I  was  here  brought  to  act  a  part,  was  too  new 
and  extraordinary,  however  trivial,  or  perliaps  preposterous,  it  may 
appear  to  some,  not  to  claim  from  me  great  attention,  and  conse- 
quently minute  remark. 

f  Teshoo  Lama  was  at  this  time  eighteen  months  old.  Though 
Jke  was  unable  to  speak  a  word,  he  made  the  most  expressive  signs, 
and  conducted  himself  with  astonishing  dignity  aftd  decorum.  His 
compIexioB  was  of  that  hue  which  in  England  we.dbould  jberm  ra- 
ther brown,  but  not  without  colour.  His  featuiiss  were  good  \  he 
kad  small  black  eyes,  and  an  animated  expression  of  countenance :  . 
akltdgcther,  I  thought  him  one  of  the  handsomest  children  I  had  ever 
•ccn.'     F.334. 


« The  L^ma  quitted  his  apartments  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  wat 
lodged  in  the  tents,  pitched  for  his  accommodation,  before  the  sun 
had  risen.  In  the  course  of  the  mornings  at  the  hour  appointed  fot 
iiis  admission,  Poorungheer  went  down  to  the  Lama's  tents.  He 
heard,  on  entering  the  gates  of  the  enclosure,  that  the  ydung  Lama 
Was  taking  his  recreation  in  the  garden,  ranging  about  which  became 
with  him  a  vei^  favourite  amusement.  As  it  was  at  this  time,  in  Tl-  > 
bet,  the  warmest  season  of  the  year,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  his  attendants  had  chosen  a  spot  v^rhere  the  trees  af- 
forded the  completest  shade,  and  had  there  placed  an  elevated  seat  of 
Cushions  for  the  young  Lama  to  rest  upon  after  his  exercise.  In  this 
situation  Podrungheer  found  him,  when  summoned  to  his  presence,  at- 
tended by  the  regent,  his  parents,  Soopoon  Choomboo,  the  cup- 
bearer, and  the  principal  officers  of  the  court.  After  making  three 
profound  prostrations,  alt  as  reihote  a  distahce  as  it  was  possible,  he 
approached,  and  presented  to  the  Lama,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Tibet,  a  piece  of  white  pelong,  and  then  delivered  the  letters  and 
presents  with  whijjh  he  had  been  charged* 

«  The  packages  were  all  immediately  opened  before -the  Lama,  who  - 
had  every  article  brought  near  to  him,  ^d  viewed  tiiicm  separately 
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one  by  one*  The  .letter  he  took  into  his  own  hand,  himself  brok; 
the  seal,  andy  taking  from  under  the  cover  a  string  of  pearls  which  it . 
inclosed,  ran  them  over  between  his  fingers,  as  they  read  their  rosa- 
ries^ and  then,  with  an  arch  air»  placed  them  by  his  side,  nor  vrould, 
while  the  narrator  was  in  his  presence,  permit  any  on«  to  takA 
them  up. 

'  Poorangheer  says,  that  the  youns  Lama  regarded  him  with  a  very 
kind' and  significant  look,  spoke  to  him  in  the  Tibet  language,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  a  fatigmng  journey,  Tb^  interview  lasted 
more  than  ^n  hour,  during  all  which  time  the  Lama  sat  with  the 
utmost  composure,  not  once  attempting  to  quit  his  seat,  dor  discover-* 
ing  the  least  froward  uneasiness  at  his  confinement*  Tea  was  twice 
brought  in,  and  the  Laiha  drank  a  cup  .each  time.  When  ordered  t^ 
receive  his  dismission,  Poomngheer  approached  the  Lama,  and,  bow- 
ing before  him,  presented  his  head,  uncovered,  to  receive  his  blessings 
which  the  Lama  gave,  by  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  upon 
his  head.'  He  then  ordered  him,  as  long  as  he  continued  at  Tewoo 
Loombo^  to  come  to  him  once  every  day.'     p.  421. 

The  Thibctians  arc  known,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  be 
^  Tartarian  race  ;  but  their  manners  are  in  many  respect^  pecu- 
liar, notwithstanding  their  features  thus  publish  their  origin,  or 
perhaps  rather  display  the  harsh  outline  of  a  cold  country.  The 
numbers  excluded  from  domestic  society,  by  monastic  rules^ 
.must  repress  too  numerous  a  population,  or  one  disproportioned 
ito  the  means  of  support,  which  are  evidently  scanty.  They  ap^ 
J)ear  t6  submit  to  uiese  restrictions  very  patiently,  nor  are  they 
supposed  to  be  violated  by  any  clandestine  intrigues.  Another 
proof  of  the  coldness  of  temperament  is  the  opposite  custom  to 
jpolygamy,  which, by  our  author,!^  denominated  polyandry. — The 
Eldest  son  chooses  a  Mrife,  and  she  is  the  wife  of  all  the  brothers 
of  a  family,  who  live  together  in  mutual  conCord.  The  conduct 
of  the  wife,  thus  slightly  limited,  is  irreproachable  in  other 
respects;  nor.are  the  numerous  tribes  of  husbands  apparently  in** 
clined  to  seek  for  other  connexions.  This  custom  must  certainly 
arise  from  a  disproportion  of  females.  Previous  to  r^arriage^ 
Temale  chastity  is  said  not  to  be  highly-valued,  nor  rigorously  pre* 
served.  ^ 

The  additions  to  this  journey  wc  have   anticipated.    Mr. 

.  Saunders's  description  of  the  mineralogy  and  other  natural  prigi- 

ductions  of  Thibet  were  published  in  tne  seventy-'ninth  volume 

of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  lySp^  and  notipei 

at  some  length  in  our  sixty-eighth  volume^  p.  414. 


Crit.  Rev. Vol.  XXXI.  April^  i 8qi*     '      .  a.O 
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Art.  VIII. — Transactions- of  the  Society  instituted  at  Jaondofiyfor  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts ^  Manufactures^  and  Commerce;  'with  the 
Premiums  offered  in  the  Tear  1 8oo.     Vcd.  XVIIL     Z^x.    6s, 

.  Boards%     Robson. 

-  We  have  always  paid  an  early  attention  to  the  lafeours  of  this 
respectable  society,  for  we  have  long  b::en  convinced  of  its 
utility;  and  the  increasing  patronage  by  which  it  is. supported 
demonstrates  that  our  opinion  is  not  singular.  The  same 
laudable  zeal  for  public  improvements  continues  to  actuate  its 
leading  members,  as  well  as  the  same  judicious  discrimination  of 
the  most  important  objects.  As  orchards  properly  share  their 
attention,  and  as  they  call  upon  their  readers  for  hints  of,  new 
premiums,  w^  will  suggest  one  subject  which  we  tliink  merits 
their  regard.  More  intelligent  inquirers  are  better  able  to  give 
it  a  proper  shape.  We  allude  to  the  preservation  of  the  best 
kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  of  apples. '  Several  of  these,  from  in- 
attention,, are  nearly  lost,  and  many  are  suffered  to  degenerate. 
A  premium  may  perhaps  preserve  what  remain,  or  recover  such 
as,  without  it,  will  be  soon  unknown. 

In  the  class  of  Agriculture  there  are  two  new  premiums  for 

spring  wheat  and  early  beans — the  former  to  guard  against  the 

effect  of  disappointment  in  the  autumn  tillage,  and  the  latter  to 

have  the  ground  ready  prepared  for  wheat.  As  is  justly  observed, 

the  changing,  in  this  manner,  the  seasons,  may  prevent  the  dc- 

•  predations  of  insects,  whose  manners  do  not  change,  while  the 

vegetable  ^accommodates   itself  to   considerable  varieties.      A 

method  of  procuring  earlier  sorts  we  have  often 'mentioned:  it 

consists  in  marking  the  most  forward  plants,  and  propagating 

from  these.     If  this  practice  be  continued  for  a  few  years,  wc 

have  little  doubt  of  obtaining  many  vegetables  much  earlier  than 

their  usual  season.     The  premium  for  clearing  chimneys  from 

soot  is  renewed :   yet  we  believe  the  inconvenience  arising  to 

persons  engaged  in'  this  business  is  confined  to  the  metropolis. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  peculiar  diseases  among  this  class,  on  ex- 

'  tending  our  inqmiries.to  the  country.    We  should,  suspect  other 

circumstanees,  besides  their  occupation,  to  be  the  cause  Another 

premium  perhaps  might  be  safely  expunged,  we  mean  for  a  sub* 

stitute  to  lead^in  glazing  pottery.  Frommany  experiments,  we  have 

never  found  vinegar,  even  on  long  standing,  dissdive  the  smallest 

particfe  of  the  metal  j  and  the  foolish  terror  respecting  the  noxious 

qualities  of  lead,  in  any  quantity  at  least  that  could  be  taken  in  this 

way,  has  now  lost  its  force.  If  lead  be  one  cause  of  colic  and  para-' 

lysis,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  or  the  most  formidable 

Under  the  class  of  Agriculture,  the  marquis  of  Titchfield** 

plantation  of  acorns  holds  a  very  distinguished  section,  and  his- 

attempt  merits  considerable  commendation.     Mr.  Johnes's  plan^ 
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tations  als9,  particularly  of  the  larch,  are  highly  useful.  This  tree, 
since  we  last  noticed  its  qualities,  has  been  more  generally  at- 
tended to,  and  its  merits  seem  not  to  be  exaggerated.  Mr. 
Smith  has  planted,  on  a  very  large  scale,  both  larches  and  oaks. 
The  oaklings  are  sheltered  by  previously  planting  the  fir^  Mr. 
Lake's  plantation  of  apple-trees  demands  our  attention 5  but" 
some  farther  account  of  the  progress  will  be  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate his  method.  Nothing  is  so  fallacious  as  the  early  appearance 
of  an  apple  tree.  An  orchard  should  be  on  ^  declivity,  or  well, 
drained  and  kept  clean. 

Mr.  Cartwright's  paper  on  beans  and  wheat  is  chiefly  distins^ 
guishable  on  this  account^  that,  by  his  plan,  a  summer  fallow  is 
avoided,  and  the  wheat  sown  the  same  season  in  which  the  beans 
were  carried  off.  Mr.  Jones^  again  addresses  the  society  on  the 
Subject  of  English  rhubarb,  which  he  thinks  equals  the  foreign,  and 
is  used,  instead  thereof,  in  many  hospitals.  We  allow  it  may  be  . 
equal,  and  particularly  if  the  plant  be  suffered  to  arrive  at  its  full 
perfection.  Mr.  Jones  insists  on  the  necessity  of  its  being  of  a 
proper  age  j  but  the  period  he  does  not  mention:  we  have  said  ic 
should  be  at  least  twelve  years  old,  but  we  have  seen  none  ap- 
proaching  that  age ;  and,  of  course,  what  has  been  submitted  to 
us  has  bisen  very  far  from  perfection.  While  we  acknowledge, 
however,  the  possibility  of  this  drug,  as  well  as  of  opium,  being 
produced  in  perfection  in  this  country,  we  think  the  land  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  thus  employed;  and,  when  the  fact  is 
established,  the  practice  should  be  forbidden.  We  may  an- 
ticipate Mr.  Jones's  attempt  to  procure  opium  in  this  country, 
by  observing,  that  he  seems  to'  have  succeeded  very  well,  and  he 
describes  very  minutely  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  of  collect- 
ing the  opium. 

Mr.  Mirehouse's  mode  of  draining  land,  which  had  been  for 
ages  an  useless  and  inaccessible  morass,  deserves  great  com*  ' 
mendation.  Numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  on 
record;  and,  at  this  time,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  were 
more  numerous  still.  In  his  l^ands  274  acres  of  useless  mo- 
tass  are  become  arable  and  pasture  land,  worth  at  least  fifteen 
shillings  an  acre;  in  "other  words,  worth  more  than  :2oo  pounds 
per  annum;  with  a  probability  of  increasing  value.  Mr.  Bate 
Dudley's  method  of  gaining  land  from  the^sea  merits  also  very 
particular  commendation. 

In  the  class  of  Mechanics  the  first  article  is  an^accftunt  of  a 
burr,  nearly  equal  to  the  French  burrs,  and  at  present  aiiexcel'- 
lent  substitute  for  them.  Many,  as  we  have  said,  are  un- 
doubtedly to  be  met  witl>  in  this  kingdom,  if  sought  for,  and 
particularly  in  Cornwall.  These  burrs  are  found  near  Conway, 
in  NoWi  Wales,  in  a  very  convenient  situation  for  expoitaiion. 
They  should,  hoWevex*,  be  worked  on  the  spct,  as  r.li  grr^nitcs 
harden  in  the  air.     Our  feaddrs  may  not  be  aware  that  thenitcs 
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Trench  burr^are  granites,  become  cellular  in  different  rfcffrccs  fef 
the  separation  of  the  feltspar,  the  proportion  of  which  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  cells.— Mr.  Rustall's  family  mill  is  easily 
worked,  and  consists  of  two  stones  placed  vertically,  by  whicn 
the  necessity  of  coggs  is  avoided,  and  the  mill  works  more 
freely.  His  bolter  also  is  an  excellent  contrivance.-^Mr.  Holmes's 
newly  invented  oven  is  warmed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  a 
bar  passing  from  the  interior  of  the  oven  into  tlie  kitchen  fire, 
by.  which  the  heat  is  communicated  :  ^  report  speaks  goldenly 
of  its  profit.* — ^Mr.  Snart  has  adopted  a  sliding  lever  to  carts, 
for  the  relief  of  horses,  \^hen  thrown  down  and  entangled  in  the 
thills.  The  machinery  add*  some  length  to  the  cart,  and  con- 
sequently is  attended  with  advantages  from  this  source. — Mr. 
Arkwright*8  chest-lock  cannot  be  picked,  but  is,  we  think,  sub- 
ject to  be  easily  deranged :  we  haVe  greatly  simplified  the  same 
principle^  and  mdeed  any  key  which  acts  on  two  bohs,  one  above 
and  one  below,  cannot  readily  be  picked,  if  at  all. — Mrl  Bullock 
has  coinmunicated  an  invention,  which  he  calls  a  lever  lock-boh 
for  folding  doors,  to  save  trouble.  Tlie  upper  and  lower  bolts 
are  with<&awn  by  turning  the  handle,  and  are  fastened  by 
pressing  the  dpor  into  its  place. — ^Mr.  JD^vis's  invention  is  much 
more  valuable.  It  is  designed  :to  detach  the  horses  from  the 
carriage,  when  they  run  away  from  fright,  or  other  cavses,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  stops  the  fore  wheels.  The  contrivance  is 
inge^iious,  and  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  One  ma« 
terial  inconvenience  is  overlooked:  the  bolts  arfe  loo^ned  by  the 
coachman,  whey  may  be  thrown  from  the  box,  or  unable  to  de- 
tach the  bar.  The  apparatus  should  be  regulated  by  those  i» 
the  carriage. — Mr.Clulow's  figured  ribband  loom  greatly  facili- 
tates the  manufacture  of  figuredribbands: — And,in  a  line  infinite- 
ly more  valuable  and  extensive,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  in- 
dined  plane  gives  an  easy  communication  for  boats  between 
parts  of  a  canal  of  very  different  level.  Had  not  astbnishment 
been  so  often  raised  by  such  vast  works  that  they  now  aimost 
appear  common  occurrences,  the  plan  before  us  would  be  styled 
truly  wonderful. 

In  tlie  class  6i  Colonies  and  Trade,  there  is  but  a  single  paper 
from  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  penetrated  from  Upper  Ciahada  to  the 
Pacific.  He  reached  the  sea,  chiefly  by  navigation,  at  Middle- 
ton's  Souyrd.  It  is-  highly  probable  the  communication  may  be 
found  practicable  and  useful. 

Some  papers  on  agriculture,  not  received  till  the  volume  wa& 
in  a  great  measure  printed,  are  added.  The  first  is  an  excellent 
essay  on  the  causes  and  remedies  of  blight  in  trees.  These  are 
every  cause  of  weakness,  particularly  cold  stagnant  water;  while 
fresh  running  water  has  a  contrary  effect.  TTie  principal  con- 
sequence of  these  causes  is  the  generation  of  insects^  and  the 
honey-dew  is  evidently  of  this  kind.    We  shall  not  abridge  our 
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aiithor*s  account,  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be  read  cntirc—r 
Mr.  John  Taylor's  observations  on  the  beet  plant,  and  the  me- 
thods  used  in  Germany  of  preparing  sugar  from  it,  follow. 
Potatoes,  when  frosted,  are  also  saccharine  5  and  it  is  worth  con- 
sidering whether  this  circumstance  may  not  be  taken  advantage 
of  to  procure  either  ardent  spirit  or  sugar.  Every  thing  sweet 
is  fermentable,  even  sugar  of  lead*.— -Another  valuable  jpaper 
in  this  class  is  Mr.  Wajcefield's,  on  the  powers  of  steam  in  pro- 
moting vegetation.  This  too  can  only  be  perused  with  advan- 
tage in  the  volume.  It  appears  to  be  very  considerable,  and  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  baVk. 

This  volume  is  illustrated  by  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  lat^ 
Mr.  Nettleton,  of  Cambe^rwell,  who  left  500/.  to  thjs  institution, 
which  has  been  lately  paid;  and  some  improvements  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  next  volume,  are  promised  ]by  the  new  se- 
cretary, who  has  been  warmly  praised,  even  by  nis  antagonist. 
It  will  contain  also,  we  are  told,  an  account  of  a  discovery  of  an 
iron  mine  in  Cornwall,  the  ore  of  which,  "as  it 

*  —is  proper  for  making  excellent  steel,  should  not  pass  luxr 
noticed.  By  Mr.  Hoskins's  account,  this  ore  contains  trom  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  much  argillaceous  earth,  small  quantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  a  little  calcareous  earth :  he 
stated  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  iron  is  \n  the  proportion  of 
7,654,  estimating  water  at  1000;  that  he  knew  no  other  English  ore 
capable  of  producing  steel  equal  to  his  specimens;  that  the  metal  re- 
tains its  malleability,  whether  hot  or  cold,  and  ivas  in  either  case 
equally  tough;  that  the  mine  extends  superficially  above  five  acres,  is^ 
within  3  feet  of  the  surface,  and  in  a  load  from  40  to  60  feet  in  depth. 
In  support  of  his  observations,  he  laid  before  the  ^society  various  ex- 
cellent steel  intruments,  made  from  this  iron,  and  authentic  certificates 
of  its  merit.'     p.xxv. 

The  present  volume  consists  of  the  usual  lists  of  premiums, 
donations,  subscribers,  &c.  The  number  of  subscribers  is,  we 
perceive,  greatly  increased* 

Art. IX. — Letters  on  the  Irish  Nation:  written  during  a  Visit  to  that 
Kingdom,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Tear  1 799,  By  C*^or^e  Coopery 
Esq.     Svo,  Ss.  sewed.     "White.     1800, 

Taking  advantage  of  the  lawyers'  summer  vacation, 
our  author  made  an  excursion  into  Ireland,  with  a  yiew  to  in- 
vestigate tlie  manners  and  character  of  a  nation  now  united  to 
us  in  the  closest  bands  of  political  connexion.  His  time  was 
well  employed)  and  if  we  felt  some  listlessness  in  perusing 
twenty-eight  pages  of  a  tedious^ preface,  v/c  were  highly  gratified 
by  the  letters  themselves,  in  which  the  stiffness  of  the  style,  and 
■■II        ,     "•  ■     ■".'  ■. -  -■■■" — ■-  "  ■     '  ■<* 

*  In  this  case  we  seem  to  perceive  the  return  of  tlie  acetoui  acid  to  its  Covmc,: 
l»ccharixie  stale. — R.ty. 
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a  studied  phraseology,  blended  with  frequent  inaccuracies,  T^re 
defects  scarcely  to  be  felt  in  comparison  with  the  justice  of  sen* 
timent  and  accuracy  of  xiiscrimination  on  the  most  important 
points  of  government,  civilisation,  and  religion.  The  writer  sees 
with  his  own  eyesj  he  does  not  compose  a  panegyric  on  the  Irish 
nation,  yet  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  many  virtues  which  lie  hid 
in  the  rough  ore;  and  the  picture  he  presents  to  us  of  our  neigh- 
bours affords  us  the  pleasing  hopes  that  the  union  pf  tlie  siater 
isles  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  countries.  But  our  author  is 
not  content  with  describing  the  moral  state  of  the  Iri^h ;  his  re- 
marks-are founded  on  the  sanction  of  high  political  wisdom.  . 
Aristotle  15  named  with  peculiar  approbation;  and,  in  canvass-p- 
ing  the  notions  of 'the  moderns,  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  is 
not  forgottenr 

*  In  seven  letters  the  following  subjects  'are  discussed:  The 
moral  character  of  the  Irish,  their  government^  religious  distinc- 
tions, agriculture,  and  commerce;  the  causes  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion.— causes  which 'kd  to. the  Irish  cpn^titntipn  of  1782,  and. 
causes  which  led  to  the  advantages  pf  a  legislative  union  with 
Great  Britain.  ♦         , 

The  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  i^.  repre- 
sented to  be  the  prevalence  of  passion  over  reason;  vain-glori- 
pusness,  shown  in  idle  conceits  of  genealogies,  and  infinite  legen- 
dary t^les  of  bravery,  liberality,  and  generosity;  and,  what  is  fre- 
quent in  savage  nations,  an  excessive  attachment  tq  ganjb'ing. 
These  are  general  traits;  but  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the  unfortunate 
aborigines,  .the  other  pf  their  barbarous  conquerors,  the  mixed 
race  of  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  former  have  hitlierto  been 
the  constant  objects  of  the  tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  latter. 
Hence  they  differ  littb^frorh'a  Ijiorde  of  Hottentots;  theii*  cabins 
or  huts  present  the  nfSst  hideous  picture  of  misery  and  filtfainess; 
they  are  extremely  superstitious,  and  subject  to  their  priests  ; 
and  their  indblende  is  extreme.  The  conquerors,  the  superior 
class,  aire  refined  by  an  English  education  and  English  con- 
nexions, are  superior  to  their  teachers  in  energy  and  eloquence^ 
are  distinguished  by  romantic  gallantry  towards  the  fair  sex,  and 
the  spirit  of  chivairy,  are  remarkably  negligent  in  their  religious 
duties,  cruelly  ppptessive  to  their  tenantry,  and  deficient  in 
charity  to  tli0  poor.  Their  derision  of  religion/  mounts  into 
perseputi'on,  where  the  religion  professed  by  others  happens  to 
differ  from  that  which  is  established  by  law;  the  rich  haye  all  the 
intolerance  of  bigots  without  any  of  their  piety.  The  polished 
minority  of  tlie  nation  is  one  hundred  years  behind  England  in 
refinement,  and  the  rude  majprity  of  it  is  at  least  five.'  Our 
'  'brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  will  not,  we  fear,  be  sa- 
tisfied with  this  description;  yet  let  them  reflect  that  die  ble- 
mishes in  their  character  arose  from  temporary  circumstances  i 
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.  and  the  just  encomium  of  the  writer  on  their  merit  must  not  be 
omitted.    ^ 

*  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  .where  the  character  of  the*  people 
18  more  fitted  by  nature  than  is  that  of  the  Irish  for  the  highest  at*- 
tainments  in  nioral  or  intellectual  excellency.' 

In  examining  the  government  of  Ireland,  two  excellent  fjules 
are  laid  down:  first,  under  *  a  good  government  the  middle 
rank  of  people  always  most  abounds:  secondly,'  under  a  go- 
vernment well  administered  it  is  always  difficult  to  ascertain  to 
which  of  the  three  simple  fofms.of  government  the  constitution 
most  approximates.'  Tried  by  these  rulee,  the  government  of 
Ireland  is  found  to  be  astonishingly  deficient  j  there  is  scarcely 
any  middle  rank^ in  the  country;  and  though  there  was  ah. ap- 
pearance of  the  English  constitution,  it  was  a  phantom,  not  a  . 

,  reality,  *  neither  the  king  nor  the  commons  had  any  real  ^hare 
of  the  public  authority — ^but  a  tyrannising  junto,  formed  by  a 
coalition  amongst  certain  members  of  both  houses,  constituted 
an  odious  aristocracy.'  The  effect  of  this  aristocracy  is  to  be 
seen  at  Dublin  in  *  jthe  face  of  beggary,  misery,  and  starvation, 
which  every-wbere  presents  itself,  and  \n  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings,  and  the  splendor  of  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy/ 
Religious  distinctions  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  coun- 
try. ^  The  stigma  of  religion  is  attached  to  more  than  three 
millions  of  catholics,  and  to  nearly  oije  million  of  dissenters. 
Not  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  protestants  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  fully  the  benefits  of  civil  government.'  So  glaring  an  in- 
coHsistency  produced  its  natural  fruits,  jealousy  and  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  minority,  and  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority—effects  which  we  yet  liope  may  be  subverted  by  aa  act  pf 
universal  toleration,  for  which  this  writer  is  a  strenuous  a4r 
yocate.  He  would  encourage  gigricultiire,  by  destroying  the 
middle  men  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and  by  long 
leases  to  the  latter*^^  The  immediate  cau&e3  of  tfee  rebellion  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  preceding  Sfete  of  religion  and  government^ 

-  the  proximate  causes  in  the  two  factions  created  during  the  act- 
, ministration  of  lord  Westmoreland. ,  *  The.  Ors^nge  party  was 
formed  to-  perpetuate  the  abuses  and  oppressions  xjf  the  gbyexn- 
ment,  by  discountenancing  every  innQvation.  The  United  Irishr 
men  marshalled  themselves  on  the  other  hand,  not  merely  to 
reform  all  abuses,  but  also  to  carry  innovation  to  the  extent  of  SC;- 
parating  the  country  from  Great  13ritain,  and  of  making  it  a  free, 
integral,  and  independent  republic'  On  the  acts  of  thes^ 
factions  many  just  remarks  are  made,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
"linion  displayed  with  a  truly  philosophic  and  patriotic  spirit.  4^ 
Jittle  too  much  egotism  pervades  tlie  whole  work;  and  we  should 
ITjpgommend  to  the  writer  to  study  Swift  rather  than  Johnsoa 
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ttiA  Burke;  kc  will  then  ^nik  at  the  concluekm  of  Ac  foHow* 

ing  paragraph: 

<  As*  for  that  opposition  which  may  arise  from  the  pride  and  Tanity 
ef  any  part  of  the  Irish  nation^  it  would  be  absurd  that  it  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  measure.  Trifling  points  of  honour  should 
not  ^eep  us  asunder^  but  rather  in  their  adjustment  conjoin  us  aJtill 
inore  closely  together.  They  should  not  form  obstacles  to  an  union, 
but  as  it  were  clasps  aind  hinges  to  it.  They  should  constitute  a  con* 
tignation  which  will  link  the  two  edifices  together.'     p.  198. 

ArtI  3L — Discowrsif  on  tUffereni  Subjects*    By  George  Isaac  Hum-^ 
tmgfirdi  D.D.  isfc.  Fpi.II*.  Bw.  I2s.  Boards.    CadcU  and 

o7  an  unfortunate  at cident  this  volume  of  discourses  has 
been  with  us  for  a  considerable  time  unnoticed;  arid  they  arc 
now  so  well  known,  and  their  merit  has  been  in  general  so  well 
appreciated,  that  encomiums  or  remarks  upon  ^them  may  seem 
equally  unnecessary.  They  are  not  indeed  calculated  for  a  very 
numerous  body  of  readers;  but,  from  the  talents  and  erudition 
0t  the  writer,  they  naturally  claim  the  attention  of  the  higher 
order  of  the  clergy,  and  of  such  as  arc  conversant  with  the  best 
writers  in  sacred  and  profane  literature.  Quotations  frpm  the 
latter  class  are  suitable  embellishments  in  some  places  to  com* 
positions  of  this  kind,  though  in  the  application  of  them  great 
judgment  is  requisite  ;  and  xf  we  cannot  recommend  the  use  of 
such  ornaments  in  general,  we  should  still  more  deprecate  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ^ngle  phrase  from  a  profane  writer  as  a  proof  of 
any  position  on  the  nature  of  Godi  or  the  relation  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  creatures.  Such  points  should  be  demon- 
strated from  the  Scriptures  alone,  v^d  all  the  writings  of  all 
the  phijosophers  of  antiquity  are  of  110 ,  assistance.  Tli^re  is  a 
pleasing  satisfaction  in  observing,  that' in  the  thick  darkness  of 
the  heathen  world  some  gliipiqae^ings  of  K^t  ofcasionally  ap- 
peared, and  that,  by  the  dinVpf  j^S5ist<e4  ffAcsqii,  the  traces  of 
almost  heavenly  truth  can  be  faintly ,pcrcmied^  Vet  in  the  chaos 
of  aneient  philosophy  tiiese  particle^iof  the  divine  ^s^ift  are  rare^ 
atrd  the  poorest  peasant  in  our  island  enjoys,  by  means  of  the 
press,  a  library,  for  which  Pfetd,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  might  have 
Tclinquished  all  their  books,  and  haye  felt  themselves  ennched  by 
rixe  exchange.  :  ^+  -     . 

It  is  not  often  that  our  author  introdu^^a  classical  allusion  or 
quotation  inapplicably:  yet,  if  we  allb^.  Cicero  to  speculate  in 
}iis  manner  on  the  divine  excelknee,  we.  do  not  wish  for  his  sen- 
timents in  the  body  of  a  discourse.  Cicero  has  said  that  virtue 
is  the  same  in  God  and  man,  w^ich  to  us  appears  absurd;  for 
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virtue,  which  may  be  the  subject  of  praise  in  man,  cantiot  be 
predicated  of  the  oupreme  Being,  who  formed  alike  the  creature 
and  the  quality — ^the  man,  and  the  virtue  that  is  useful  to  him^ 
or  the  subject  of  his  praise.  Our  writer,  however,  adopts  the 
idea  of  the  Roman  orator.  *  Moral  virtiies,  as  they  realiy  are 
the  same  in  kind  though  different  in  degree,  both  in  man  an4 
God,  $0  they  mu$t  of  necessity  appear  the  same  both  to  man 
and  God*'  it  is  unfortunate  tl^t  the  .instance  adduced  shoul4 
be  of  a  virtue  which  no  man  can  suppose  appertaining  to  God: 
this  is  gratitude.  For  if  no  individual  can  possibly  accomplish 
more  than  what  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  accomplish,  and  aB 
fall  far  short  of  that  accomplishment,  to  whom  is  God  to  be 
grateful?  The  fact  is,  we  cannot,  and  w^  ought  not,  to  speculate 
in  this  manner  on  the  Supreme  Existence;  it  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  his  ways  are,  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his  thoughts  as 
our  thoughts.  We  receive  from  him  every  blessing;  but  those 
qualities  which  among  finite  beings  may  be  cajled  virtues,  can- 
not, by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  so  exalted  as  to  be- 
come applicable  to  a  being  infinite  in  perfection. 

Yet  if  our  author  may  h^ve  been  seduced,  in  this  instance,  by 
his  attachment  to^a  classical  writer  of  great  authority,  he  reasons 
far  better  wheir  the  question  lies  between  true  arid  false  philo- 
sophy, between  true  wisdom  and  the  strange  positions  of  ouV 
modern  sceptics.  On  this  subject  he  has  exposed,  with  great 
soundness  of  argument,  the  fallacy  of  the  following  opinions: 
*  That  man  retains  in  society  all  his  natural  rights.  That  all  men 
are  equal.  That  man  is  perfect.  That  any  human  institutioh 
can  be  perfect.  That  men  are  not  required  to  be  just  in  publifc 
life  as  they  are  in  private.'  These  and  similar  xoaxims  »the 
preacher  combats  with  great  success :  and  the  cruelties  exercised 
oy  Christians  on  each  other,  the  great  theme  with  infidejs,  arc 
proved  to  be  by  no  means  imputable  to  a  religion  which  incul- 
cates a  totally  opposi^te  conduct. 

*  To  chai^ge  on  Christianity,  which  in  itself  is  good,  cither  the  er- 
rors or  the  vices  of  the  persons  who  do  indeed  embrace,  but  who 
ph'o  pervert  or  disobey  it,  is  so  palpable  an  instance  of  arguing  from 
€ibttsey  as  no  just  reasonin^g  can  possibly  admit.  And  equ^tlly  unfair 
is  it  to  blame  Chnstianity  for  the  consequences  that  ensue  from  the 
corruption  of  its  doctrines  and  the  neglect  of  its  positive  precepts,  as 
k  were  to  blame  jurisprudence,  because  many  have  been  ruined  by 
iegal  chicane;  ormedioiiie,  because  the  deaths  of  many  have  hcen 
liastened  by  ^empiricism  ;  or  literature,  because  men,  who  ha;ire  tume4 
their  abiUties  to  the  vilest  of  purposes,  have  written  against  ever^ 
thii^  that  is  praiae-wortby  and  890^4  before , God  and  man  ;  or  com- 
merce, becausie  the  suppli^  which  it  administers  to  oiu:  wan^ts  ai;e 
employed  to  pamper  the  appetite  of  luxury  aud  to  swell  the  riot  of 
excess.  If  either  Christianity,  or  jurisprudence,  or  ,medicine,  or  lite- 
rature,  or  commerce^  has  been  made  a  pretended  ground  for  the  in- 
troduction of  eyil|  such  pictenoc  has  been  in  open  contradiction  to 
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what  was  first  intended  in  the  cultivation  of  them  ;  and  the  mischief 
is  chargeable,  not  on  them,  which  in  themselves  are  good,  and  whicti 
in  their  original  tendencies  lead  to  good ;  but  either  on  the  folly,  or 
the  wickedness  of  men,  who  have  perverted  the  nature  of  these  bless- 
ings, and  'have  directed  them  to  improper  ends.  Surely  the  clear- 
ness of  the  fountain  is  not  affected,  because  its  stream  *at  a  remote 
distance  is  discoloured  by  the  soil  over  which  it  flows :  nor  is  the 
light  of  the  sun  therefore  not  bright,  because  on  earth  we  may  be- 
hold it  through  some  dark  body  interposed  betyreen  our  eye  and  the 
source  of  effulgence. 

*  But  farther ;  it  is  disingenuous  in  suppressing  this  fact,  viz.  that 
for  the  thousands  who  may  have  suffered  in  wars  termed  holy,  mil- 
lions have  lived  in  more  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  property,  in 
^  safer  protection  of  their  persons,  in  stricter  purity  of  morals,  in  more 
uniform  practice  of  private  and  domestic  virtues,  of  social  and  public 
duties,  under  the  benign  and  vital  influence  of  Christianity,  than  un- 
der any  other  system  of  religion,  or  avowal  of  irreligion,  that  can 
be  named.  In  no  country,  not  Christian,  are  there  so  many  instances 
of  good  effects  resulting  from  any  other  caiise  whatever  as  arc 
found  to  arise  in  nations  that  are  Christian,  from  the  impressions 
made  directly  and  indirectly  by  Christianity,  operating  as  it  does  on 
our  laws,  our  sentiments,  our  manners,  aijd  our  habits.'     p.  234. 

"WTc  could  with ,  pleasure  have  dwelt  upon  the  discourse  on 
education,  preached  »t  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  charity  schools^j 
and  which  deserves  attention  from  all  our  instructors  of  youth. 
Some  excellent  sentences  in  the  discourse  preached  before  a 
body  of  volunteers  do  not  cover,  in  our  estimation,  the  ilemish 
of  Its  general  tendency ;  and  to  speak  of  *  an  enemy  perfi- 
dious and  dishonpurable'  is  to  employ  language  not  well  cal- 
ctilated  to  the  meridian  of  a  parish  pulpit.  The  Spaniards 
treat  us  with  the  same  epithets ;  but  to  whom  they  are  most  ap- 
plicable let  the  Christian  minister  leave  other  persons  to  decide; 
his  mission  is  of  a  more  important  nature-^-to  eradicate  perfidy 
and  dishonour  from  every  soil  in  which  these  weeds  appear,  and 
not  to  flatter  the  passions  of  an  audience  by  imputing  such  vices 
cxcltisively  to  either  their  neighbours  or  to  their  enemies.  We 
trust  to  the^  good  sensd  of  our  readers  that  they -will  see  the  pigo- 
priety  of  our  noticing  this  fault,  which  has  so  frequently  been 
exhibited  of  late  in  our  pulpits  5  and  we  hope  that  it  wili^seon 
become  the  prevailing  gpinion  that  no  human  politics^  ought  to 
be  discussed"  in  that  place,  whence  we  should  rather  be  perpe- 
tilally  admonished  of  our  higher  claims  to  that  hfeavenly  citizen-, 
ship,  the  voTuleufjiaf  in  describing  which  the  powers  of  eloquence 
can  nev^r  be  exhausted.  ' 

We  have  observed  that  these  discourses  are  calculated  for 
the  higher  class  of  readers;  but  they  smell  too  much  of  the 
midnight  qil  to  be  generally  approved.  There  is  one  allu- 
sion in  them  to  tillages  which  we  venture  to  say  will  not  be 
understood  by  any  person  employed  in  agricultifral  occupations  j 
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the  honest  farmer  cannot  but  stare  on  hearing  described  the 
properties  of  a  soil  *  subact.' .  But  such  terms  are  to  be  allowe4  to* 
the  learned  :  the  basis  of  their  language  indeed  is  English,  but 
they  -must  be  indulged  in  introducing  words  from  other  tongues 
in  preference  to  those  of  native  growth  5  and,  whilst  they  write 
for  each  other's  perusal  and  admiration  alone,  it  is  of  little  "con-i 
sequence  that. the  multitude  may  riot  be  able  to  construe  their 
sentences.  Yet  we  dare  not  recommend  this  style  to  a  preacher 
unless  he  be  stationed  in  a  university  5  and  it  may  be  a  beneficial 
exercise  to  a  young  divine  to  lower  these  discourses  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  a  mixed  cpn^regation. 


Art.  XI.: — Poems  by  Anne  Bannerman.      i2mo^     5/.  Boards. 
Longman  tf/?i/ Rees.     lSoo.    . 

As  it  is  with  reluctance  we  condemn  at  any  time  the  produc- 
tions of  the  fair  sex,  so  we  experience  a  more  than  ordinary  satis- 
faction in  paying  a  just  tribute  of  applause  to  their  meritorious 
compositions.  'This  satisfaction  we  feel  in  the  present  instance; 
for  we  have  perus.ed  the  modest  volume  of  the  pocm§  of  Anne 
Bannerman  with  almost  unmixed  approbation.  Her  effiisions  arc 
the*  genuine  offspring  of  a  lively  and  excursive  imagination,  re- 
gulated by  the  principles  of  just  taste, .  equally  removed  ixoxpL 
the  uninteresting  dullness  of  common-place  oni  one  hand,  arid 
the  false  glitter  of  extravagance  and  ambitious  ornament  on  the 
other. 

As  the  terms  by  means  of  which  we  endeavour  to  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  are  necessarily  borrowed  from  the 
vocabulary  of  Sensible  objects,  we  are  accustomed  to  charac- 
terise the  subliiner  and  more  energetic  strains  of  poesy  as  the 
productions  of  a  masculine  spirit.  But  some  stout  champions  pi 
the  *  Rights  of  Women'  have  asserted  that  mind  is  of  no  sex. 
We  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this  difficult 
)ind  delicate  question  (for  the  fair  decision  of  which  it  is  ob- 
viously requisite  that  one  half  the  jury  Should  be  composed  of 
discreet  matrons);  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that 
Anne  Bannerriian's  Odes  may  be  quoted  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  the  ardour,  whatever  be  its  gender,  which  gives  birth  to  lofty 
thought  and  bold  expression  may  glow  within  a  female  breast.— » 
Witness  <  The  Spirit  of  the  Air,' 

'  *  Be  hush'd,  ye  angry  winds,  that  eweep^ 

Re^8tle«d,  o^er  the  polar  coast: 
Thou  swell'st  qo  more,  tremendous  deep  I  - 

I  IocJl  thee  in  eternal  frost. 
My  will  supreme,  mine  awful  sway. 
The  earth|  the  air,  the  sea  obey; 
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My  glance  pervades  tkc  realms  of  space; 
Each  hidden  springs  this  arm  can  trace ; 
O'er  all  the  prostrate  world  mj  power  extends^ 
,    Alike  on  Zembla's  ice>  oft  Zaara's  burning  sands. 

«  Amid  the  lightning's  fprky  iiame^ 
While,  driven  on  high,  the  billows  roll^ 

*Ti8  mine  to  loose  the  struggling  fran^e^ 
And  mine  to  soothe  the  parting  soul: 

1  come^  on  viewless  winds  reclined. 

To  cheer  the  wretch,  whoni  fetters  ifin^. 

To  crush  the  oppressor's  giant  crest/. 

To  hurl  destruction  on  his  breast,  /^^ 
Amid  the  spoils  his  abject  soul  adores; 
And'f/^iiArj  trembling  earth  recoils  aftong  her  utmost  8hpre»» 

*  Wbat'fdrm  is  thait,  balf-<hid  in  «ir. 

Round ;yrhose  pale  brow  the  torrents  roar  ^ 
*Tift  Freedom!  mark  her  deep  despair; 
She  points  to  Afric's  Ueeding  shore. 
Hark!  what  a  groan ! — with  horror  wild« 
I  jree  the  mother  clasp  her  child; 
•*' My  son,  my  son  I"  she  madly  cries;— 
Spare,  monsters,  spare  her  agonies.— 
Too  late>  for,  rapid,  to  the  vessel's  side 
:    She  fliest  'sind,  plunging,  sinks  beneath  the  liiltowy  tide. 

«  Proceed  unmoved,  ye -men  of  blood  1 

^  Your  coufse  along  the  waters  urge; 

Ko  .vinds  sbdB  yex  the  unruffled  flood. 
Nor  toss  on  high  the  deaPning  surge. 

Now,  for  your  happy  homes.,prcpare; 

But,  cxirb  your  joy,  I  meet  you  there.  » 

Then,  as  your  friends,  your  infant  race^ 

Rush  wildly  to  your  fond  embrace. 
Before  your  eves  a  ghastly  form  shall  stand, 
Aad  o'er  her  mfant  weep,  and  wave  her  beck'ning  hand. 

*  Fierce  thro*  the  desert's  frightful  sand^ 
When  Cancer  rules  the  burning  day, 

■JThe  Arab  ieads  his  daring  band. 
Exalting  on  their  perilous  way. 

*'  Prepare!" he  cries,  "prepare  for  war! 

Mark  yonder  sandy  cloud  a&r; 

We  share  the  blood,  we  share  the  toil. 

And  we  shall  share  the  glorious  spoil; 
Collect  your  courage,  now  the  foe  is  nigh; 
Victorious,  we , return  i— subdued,  revenge  and  die.'* 

«  JBut,  vengeful,  on  the  rushing  wind> 
^  I  come  to  toss  the  sandy  waves; 

"I'o  whelm  the  spoilers  of  their  kind. 
Inglorious,  in  untimely  graves. 
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Ton  fividi  l!ame,  that  ffingtf  on  higk 

lt«  terrors  thro'  the  rcdd*ning  sky; 

Glares  on  jour  van,  in  awful  state, 

The  herald  of  impending  fate, 
I  speak — ^the  suffocating  mast  descends 
In  clouds  of  fluid  fire;  and  nature's  conflict  ends. 

•  Where  the  wild  ocean's  heaving  waves 

Boil  round  Magellan's  stormy  coast; 
When  long  and  loud  the  tempest  raves^ 

I  mark  tne  straining  vessel  tost> 
By  nijrht  along  unfathomM  seas,^ 
I  see  the  living  current  freeze; 
As  horror  grasps  each  fainting  form. 


High  mid  the  fury  of  the  storm: 

riuthei 


fill  the  tall  masts  in  scattered  fragments  lici 

And,  plung'd  amid  t&e  surge,  the  sufferers  sink,  and  die. 

*  Soft  be  your  bed,  and  sweet  your  rest. 
Ye  luckless  tenants  of  the  deep! 

And|  o*er  each  cold  and  shroudless  hreast^ 
May  spiHts  of  the  waters  weep ! 

And  still,  when  awful  midnight  reigns. 

My  harp  $hall  join  in  solemn  strains; 

My  voice  shall  echo  ,to  the  waves, 

iThat  dash  above  your  coral  gtaves; 
Blest  be  the  gloom,  that  wraps  <^ch  saered  head, 
And  blest  th'  unbroken  slee}),  atul  Aletict  df  the  dead! 

<  High  on  yon  cloud's  cerulean  seat, 
I  nde  sublime  thro'  aether  blue. 

To  fling,  while  reighi  the  power  of  heat, 
On  i^ntii^g  earth  the  summer  dew: 
"  I  bid  the  rose  in  crimson  glow. 

And  spread  the  lily's  robe  of  snow; 

I  waft  from  heaven  the  bdmy  httttt^ 

That  &]ghs^along  the  sleeping  seas;. 
What  time  the  spirit  of  the  rock  is  nigh. 
To  pour  upon  the  night  his  heaven-itaught  melody. 

*  But,  far  beyond  the  sohr  blaze. 
Again  I  wing  my  rapid  flight; 

Again  I  cleave  the  liquid  maze. 
Exulting  in  immortal  might. 

O'er  me  nor  cold,  nor  heat,  prevails, 

Ndr  poison  from  malignant  gales; 

I  firlide  along  the  trackless  coast. 

That  binds  the  magazines  of  frbst; 

Encompass'd  by  the  raging  storm,  ' 

I  smile  at  danger's  threat'ning  form; 
I  mo^k  .destruction  on  his  tow'ring  seat. 
And  leave  the  roaring  winds,  contending  at  my  leet,^ 
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The  poem  entitled  *  The  GeBii'  appears  to  ul  to  possess  un- 
common merit;  and  much  correctness  of  thought  and  tenderness 
©f  feeling  pervade  the  *  Verses  on  an  Illumination  for  a  Naval 
Victory.*  *  The  Nun*  is  the  least  successful  of  these  poetical 
pieces.  The  subject,  and  indeeid  several  passages  of  this  com- 
pqsition,  reminded  us  of  Pope's  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisitely  finished  poem  in  the  !gnglish  lan- 

fuage — a  competition  with  which  may  be  an  indication  of  spirit, 
ut  is  certainly  attended  with  the  greatest  possible  risk.  The 
sonnets,  ten  of  which  are  original,  eight  translated,  and  ten 
founded  on  incidents  in  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  are,  in  general, 
higbly  wrought.  We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  elegant 
production  by  transcribing  the  last  of  these  sonnets,  of  which 
the  following  passage  of  Goethe's  celebrated  novel  is  the  germ: 

•*  Bg  at  peace;  let  me  entreat  you,  be  at  peace!  they  are,loaded — 
the  clock  strikes  twelve. — I  go,  Charlotte! — Charlotte!  Farewell  i 
Farewdll" 

*  *Tis  midnight  now, — ^all  silent  as  the  tomb. 

Thou  sleep'st,  my  Charlotte !  while  thy  lover  dies.        :    * 
O  that  one  tear  would  bathe  my  burning  eyes. 
And  soothe  my  sullen  soul^s  tremendous  gloom  I 

*  Once  more,  fair  star!  I  hail  thy  favourite  beam; 
Thon^shin'st  unsullied,  on  a  world  of  woe.       ^ 
When  gleam  the  hills,  in  thy  revolving  glow. 

My  soul,  reviving,  from  a  troubled  dream, 

*  Shall  soar,  unfetter*d,  thro*  the  waste  of  day. 

O  thou!  for  whom  I  liv^d,  for  whom  I  die,       , 
Farewell! — ^farewell!- — ^the  awful  hour  is  nigh. 
That  sees  this  active  heart  a  clod  of  clay. 

The  knell  is  rung. — ^Ah,  Charlotte !  be  at  peace,     ^ 
And  lose  my  error,  in  my  blest  release.*     p.  108.. 


Art.  XII. — Strictures  on  the  Asiatic  Establishments  of  Greek  Britain* 
with  a  View  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Interests  of  the  East-India 
Company.  Comprehending  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  our  Settle^- 
ments  in  India,  the  Claim  of  individual  Traders  to  a  Participation 
of  our  Eastern  Commerce,  with  ah  Elucidation  of  the  Means  by 
which  those  Claims  may  be  made  compatible  with  National  Pro- 
Sperity,  and  the  Welfare  ofthe€ompany.  With  a  Chart,  Sffr.  ^c. 
By  William  Playfair,  Author  ofihe  Political  and  Commercial 
jitlas,  is^c^fc.    4to.   i2s.  Boards.     Carpenters. 

After  the  numerous  -works  already  published  pn'Indiait 
affairs,  it  is  scarcely 'possible  that  any  thing  new  should  arise  oil 
the  subject.    From  the  dedication  to  the  British  parliament  wc 
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find  this  volAme  was  published  in  November,  1^99,  when  some    . 
important  questions  respecting  India  were  expected  to  be  agi- 
tated." It  did  not  reach  our  hands,  however,  till  a  considerable 
time  afterwards,  and  on  perusal  we  found  it  little  interesting. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  Play  fair  observes  that 

"  *  A  commerce  the  most  productive  in  the  world ;  a  commerce 
which  has  enriched  whole  nations  in  all  ages,  only  divides  60,000/.  a* 
year  more  than  common  interest  for  the  amount  of  stock! !  and  this 
too  with  the  aid  of  a  territorial  revenue  greater  than  that  of  England 
in  the  time  of  George  the  First,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  at  the  present  day;  yet  budget  after  budget  is  pro» 
duced,  without  any  one  ever  inquiring  how  all  this  comes  about. 
Millions  upon  millions,  and  croxes  upon  crores,  appear  and  vanish  like 
Chinese  shadows,  leaving  but  a'remembranT:c  behind;  while  the  nation 
at  large,  receiving  little  or  no  advantage,  is  at  a  very  heavy  expence  to 
maintain  a  naval  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean,      . 

*  The  true  criterion  of  advantage  in  commerce  is  found  in  its  pay- 
ing for  its  own  maintenance  and  protection.  Now  our  trade  tb  India,  , 
at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  company,  by  no  means  answers  that 
description ;  for  if  .to  the  expences  which  the  company  annually  dis- 
burse, are  added  those  paid  by  the  nation  for  our  naval  establishment 
in  that  quarjter  of  the  globe,  we  shall  find  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit.* 
2».  viii,  •        '  ^  '        ' 

.  The  author  afterwards  declares  his  intention  of  particularly  cx-^ 
amining  two  great  questions— that  of  free  trade,  and  that  of  the 
»innual  sum  to  be  paid  to  government.  He  seems  fond  of  the 
double  and  triple  points  of  admiratign  (!!  and  !!!),  which  not 
only  impress  us  as.  pert  and  unargume*ntative,  but  as  a  foppish 
barbarism  unknown  to  all  our  good  writers;  and  carrying  in  their 
face  a  clear  proof  that  the  energy  of  the  preceding  sentence 
needs  to  be  noticed  by  something  more  than  its^  own  intrinsic 
power. 

We  are  little  inclined  to  follow  him  in  his  verbose  disserta- 
tions, which  have  swelled  what  might  have  proved  an  inter- 
esting pamphlet  into  a  formidable  volume  in  quarto. 

In  the  first  chapter  Mr.  Playfair  discusses  the  nature  and  in-  , 
tention  of  chartered  companies,  and  in  what  cases  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  monopolies.     In  p.  15  he  warmly  attacks  M. 
Necker  for  blaming  the  English  corn  laws,  though  experience 
seems  to  prove  that  Necker  was  *right.     In  the  second  chapter' 
Mr.  Playfair,  treats  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  East-India 
company  as  a  commercial  body,  a  subject  sufficiently  trivial.    In 
the  third  chapter  he  discusses  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  East- 
India  company  as  delegated  sovereign  of  the  territorial  posse- 
sions -an  important  topic,  but  here  treated  without  research  and 
without  ability.     In  his  fourth  chapter  our  author  proceeds  to 
an  examination  of  the  company's  charter,  and  the  rights  which  , 
it  grants  and  guaranties.    In  the  fifth  we  find  the  finances  smd  ' 
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gains  of  the  East-India  company,  its  state  as  a  commercial  body, 
and  reasons  why  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  embrace  the  whold 
of  the  trade.  Mr.  Playfair  (p.  59)  must  be  a'  great  stranger  to 
tlife  Catholic  worship,  when  he  boldly  asserts  that  no  perlomesr 
are  used  in  its  ceremonies.  Chapter  VI.  contains  the  state  of 
the  company  in  regard  to  territorial  revenue.  Tlfc  next  chapter 
treats  of  the  trade  which  has  been  deemed  illicit,  of  trade  that  is 
illicit,  and  of  free  trade.  In  all  these  topics  we  find  nothing 
either  new  or  important.     One  remark  we  shall  transcril>e. 

*  In  a  state  of  commercial  prosperity  like  that  in  which  this  coun- 
try is,  it  is  natural  to  despise  dangers,  and  to  say,  that  those  who  do 
not  like  it  may  leave  it ;  but  we  cannot  hear  such  language  without 
considering  it  as  the  combined  produce  of  ignorance  and  vanity;  for 
though  it  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  a  few  malcontents,  whose 
presence  will  never  benefit  any  country,  yet,  applied  to  men  who  have 
cither  capital  or  industry,  it  is  very  ifi  appUed  indeed ;  and  when  we 
consider  that  our  great  commercial  prosperity  is  the  chief  support  of 
Our  immense  national  expenditure,  and  that  they  have  very  neariy 
kept  pace  with  each  other*  (ever  since  our  expenditure  became  con- 
siderable), the  smallest  falling  off  is  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  far  from  thinking  we  arc  safe  because  we  are 
exalted,  it  may  be  depended  upon  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.* 

In  the  eighth  chapter  Mr.  Playfair  proceeds  to  propose  a  plan 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  East-India  company  with  those  of 
free  traders,  and  for  ameliorating  the  situation  of  both.  The 
cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies  is  particularly  considered, 
and  the  preference  given  to  the  West-Indian  trade.  On  diis 
and  other  topics  our  author  unaccountably  forgets  that  the  very 
'  soul  of  an  English  minister  is  money,  and  his  perpetual  object  is 
finance,  finance,  finance.  Hence  ancient  schemes  of  ascerts^ined 
gain  are  preferred  to  any  improvements,  and  hence  the  poor  are 
sacrificed  to  the  monopoly  of  the  rich.  In  private  life,  a  man 
who  regarded  money  only,  and  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  fame  ot 
beneficence,  vtnould  meet  with  deserved  conteitipt;  but  in  a  pub* 
lie  capacity  the  case  is  different,  and  we  regret  tliat  Mr.  Play- 
fair snould  see  so  little  behind  the  curtain.  He  might  as  well 
propose  to  reduce  the  price  of  fishes,  because  we  have  the  absolute 
command  of  the  seas  j  or  of  spices,  because  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  spice  islands. 

In  the  ninth  and  last  chapter  our  author  treats  of.  the  ship- 


*  *  In  order  to  sec  how  these  have  kept  pace  wjth  each  other,  see  •»  chart,  pub- 
lished by  the  author  of  this  book,  by  W.  Dickie,  stationer,  opposite  Exeter  Change, 
in  the  Strand,  and  Messrs.  Murray  and  Highley,  Fleet-Street,  from  which  It  will 
1>c  plai^y  perceived,  that,  e:vcept  during  the  American  war,  our  exports  and  reve« 
Bttes  bftvr  gone  very  nearly  in  two  jpratlel  line*.' 
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ping  in^rest,  the  Capeof  Good'JIppe,  a  comparison  bet wejen  tbe 
value  of  territory  in  India  and  tjie  commerce  to  it,  with  a  recs- 
pitttlation  and  conclusion.    The  two  latter  are  as  follow; 

*  It  never  wa^  the  intention  to  aim  at  laying  down  a  complete 
system  for  the  affairs  of  India ;  but'  observing\  that  considerable 
changes  must  soon  be  made,  to  make  such  observations,  and  give 
such  hints  as  may  be  probably  of  some  use,  when  these  points  come 
to  a  public  discussion. 

*  We.  have  had  pccasipn  to  observe,  that  the  trade  to  Izldia  is  the 
most  lucrative  oU  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  it  always  has  been  «q, 
and  that  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  or  at  least  to  participate  in  it,  Ilsa 
been  the  ambition  of  every  people  vrho  had  the  means  of  attempting 
it.  Great  envy  has  accompanied  the  possession  of  so  lucrative  a  pur- 
suit, and  considerable  has  been  the  consequence ;  but  when  it  has 
been  wrested  from  those  who  possessed  it^  their  Q\yn  indolence^  rath^ 
than  the  energy  of  their  rivals,  has  been  the  cause. 

*  When  any  branch  of  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  individual  mer- 
chants, it  has  many  chances  in  its  favour,  which  it  would  not  have 
if  in  the  hands  qf  a  company;  consequently  we  find  that  in  Spaii:^ 
in  Holland,  and  France,  the  public  companies  fell  off  to  decay 
through  mismanagement,  when  private  adventures  went  on  well. 

*  Individual  energy  and  intelligence  produce  effects  that  are  not  tf» 
be  estimated ;  and  from  these  advantages  large  companies  are  cut  off; 
but  the  nearest  thing  that  can  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  a^om* 
pany  is  new  modifications,  according  to  times  and  circumataBces. 
In  speaking  of  reform  and  amelioration  in  the  Indi^  Company,  1^ 
those  terms  not  be  taken  as  they  are  when  applied  tp  governments^ 
of  vjrhich  the  case  is  totally  different.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
good  government  are  eternal ;  to  adopt  them  to  circumstances  is  a]! 
that  is  wanted  ;  but  in  trade  and  commerce  every  thing  depends  o^. 
circumstances,  and  therefore  what  was  originally  good,  without  ber 
ing  changed  in  itself,  may  become  intolerably  and  completely  bad  f 
and  it  so  happens,  that  most  large  companies  have  a  species  of  the 
antique,  or  old  fashion,  about  them,  that  require  attention  and  re^ 
dr^ss.  , 

^  The  acquisition  of  such  great  territories' as  our  company  has,  pro^ 
duced  the  necessity  of  the  government  of  the  country  interfering  ; 
and  we  find  the  Board  of  Controul  established  very  properly  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  consequently  w^  find  that  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  company  more  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  things  than  th» 
commercial  part,  which  is  got  so  prodigiously  in  arrear,  that  great 
part  of  the  business  done  affords  little  or  no  profit*  and  _some  of  it 
is  attended  with  loss,  while  individuals  of  other  nations  carry  on  trade 
in  the  same  articles  with  great  advantage,  though  they  .are  very  hca-^ 
vily  shackled,  and  labour  under  many  inconveniencies. 

*  The  greatest,  however,  of  all  the  evjls,  is,  that  the  capital  of  the 
^  company  is  totally  inadequate  to  carrying  on  the  trade  that  is  le- 

quired  to  be  carried  on  between  this  country  and  India  ;  and  that  the 
territorial  affairs  engross  the  principal  attention,  so  that  the  com- 
merce is  neglected,  and  not  near  so  extensive  as  it  might  be.     Om 
Crit.  Ret.  VoL  XXXI.  Jprih  lioi.  2  H 
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ier  m  the  finances,  a  fair  and  proper  participation  with  free  traders, 
'  arc  the  remedies  pointed  ottt ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  as  the 
■  evil  increases,  the  cure  must  soon  be  resorted  to. 

*,It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  affairs  of  so  great  a  company  from 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation  :  what  is  very  important  to  keep 
'.  In  tnind  is,  that  a  commercial  nation  cannot  support  a  retrograde 
'  motion  like  ohc  that  lives  by  agriculture.  Half  the  devastation  tliat 
has  been  in  Poland^  or  even  in  Prussia,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
would  ruin  this  country  for  ever.  We  shall  see  Flanders  and  Brabant 
Dourish,  but  we  cannot  expect  ever,  to  see  Holland  thrive ;  from  all 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  when  a  nation  is  once  well  advanced,  as 
this  is,  in  a  career  of  commercial  wealth,  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  ball ;  and,  to  avoid  falHng  back,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  efforts  perpetually  to  advance.  .  Fortunately  for  this 
kingdom,  we  have  got  greater  and  greater  by  the  industry,  inven- 
tion, and  integrity  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  trade  to.  India 
docs  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest.  Let  us  take  care  that  it  does 
not  some  day  retrograde,  and  so  bring  the  whole  into  a  perilous 
situation. 

<  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this ;  and  it  is  with  a  view 
to  prevent  it  that  we  have  enlarged  on  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
English  houses  to  carry  on  such  branches  of  the  trade  as  they  can 
with  advantage,  in  place  of  leaving  to  foreigiiers  that  superiority 
'<vhich  will  drive  that  portion  into  their  hands,  and  capital  out  of  this  < 
<:onntry. 

^,»A8  to  the  company  embracing  the  whole  of  the  trade,  it  is  not 
possible  ;  and  if  jt  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  wise.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  hoped  that  the  business  will  meet  with  a  candid,  an  en- 
lightened, and  disinterested  investigation.  Not  forgetting  for  a 
moment,  that  the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large,  which  iy  connected 
with  the  business,  ought  to  be  attended  to  first ;  and  the  spirit  of 
monopoly,  that  has  on  some  occasions  been  rather  too  visible, 
counteracted,  by  those  hberal  views  of  commerce  which  have  of  late 
«o  widely  diffused  themselves,  both  in  the  political  and  mercantile 
world.'     p.  1 1 8. 

An  appendix  is  added  containing  a  few  notes,  chiefly  on  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  company's  possessions  siyce  1756.  In  p. 
17  bf  this  appendix  we  find  that  the  failure  of  the  French  ex- 
pfdirion  to  Egypt  was  foretold,  but  we  are  not  informed  where 
It  US  aftertold'.  Mr.  Playfair's  notes  are  indeed  as  often  petulant 
and  irrelevant  as  his  te:\t  is  dull  ^nd  uninteresting  ;  and  that,  in 
the  comic  phrase,  is  saying  a  great  deaU  ,  The  act  of  1 793  closes 
the  book.    Terrain^  Amici! 
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ArY.XIII. — 'An  Historical  Account  of  those  Parishes ,  in  ihi  County 
*  bf  Middlesex  nvhich  are  not  described  in  the  Environs  of  London. 
By  the  Rev,  Daniel  LySons,  M.A.  ^C.    ^to,   i/.  7/.  Boards* 
Cadell  z/wi  Davies.     1800. 

^  We  have  already  riven  an  ample  ahd  favourable  account  of 
tie  work*  to  which  tnis  is  an  appendage.  The  advertisement 
will  best  explain  the  author's  design, 

,« The  district  treated  of  by  the  author  in  his  former  work>,  having 
comprised  so  large  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  he  has 
been  induced j  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends,  to  offer  to 
the  public  a  similar  account  of  those -parishes  which  he  has  not  al- 
ready described  5  and  he  presumes  that  another  volume  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Middlesex  will  not  be  unacceptable^  as  there  ^is  no  history 
of  that  county  extant,  nor  is  there  any  but  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  the  hono(ir  and  palace  of  Hampton-Court  ^ 
-which  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. Although  many  general  views  pf  the  palace  have  been  engra- 
ved, yet  the  various  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  which; 
there  occur  have  never  been  delineated  for  publication  with  tolerable  ' 
.  accuracy ;  of  the  great  hall  there  is  an  engraving  in  some  esteem 
(now  become-  scarce),  by  Vardy,  but  the  form  of  the  arches  is  so 
inaccurate  as  to  destroy  in  a  great  degree  its  resemblance  to  the  ori- 
ginal. 

*  The  author  has  experienced  the  same  liberality  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, from  the  keej)er8  of  the  public  records,  and  (excepting  in 
a  very  few  instances)  from  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  among 
whom  he  cann6t  help  disting^uishing  sir  Roger  Newdigate;,  (to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  the  plate  of  ladyl  Newdigate's  monument  in. 
Hareiield  church,)  as  having  favoured  him,  although  a  stranger, 
with  the  use  of  very  valuable  documents,  in  a  manner  more  than 
usually  polite  and  hberal.  For  access  to  parochial  registers,  and  for 
various  local  information,  he  has  again  bei!n  indebted  to  his  brethren* 
the  clergy.  As  his  acknowledgments  to  them  upon  former  occa- 
sions have  been  so  far  misconstrued  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
professes  to  give  genuine  memoirs  of  living  authors,  as  to  induce 
him  to  assert  that  the  accounts  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  History 
of  the  Environs  of  London  were  written  by  the  respective  clergy, 
and  merely  tacked  together  by  the  avowed  author  5  hp  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain,  that  their  communications  have  consisted  of  an- 
swers to  queries  put  by  him  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  parishes* 
the  number  of  houses,  public  charitiesj  and  other  particulars  which 
their  local  situation  has  enabled  them  to  give  or  procure  from  intiel-' 
ligent. neighbours  conversant  in  each  subject ;  an  employment  which 
they  have  undertaken  with  much  readiness,  and  furnished,  with  re- 
spect to  most  of  the  parishes,  such  satisfactory  information  as  none 
but  a  resident  inhabitant  could  have  supplied.  It  is  with  g^eat  re- 
luctance that  tlie  author  speaks  so  much  of  himself;  but  he  cannot 
help  saying,  v/hen  thus  uhjustly  accused  of  assuming  the  credit  of 

*.  Sci  Crit.  Rev.  New  Ait.  Vol.  Vilj  p.  398.  Vol,  VllI,  p.  86.  und  VU.  XXVJ^ 

p.  193.  419.  I 
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oth^r  ftiea'i  writinf  •>  tbat  aft  bat  as  a  topo^piiical  work  cab  har^ 
a  ciaim  to  originauty,  by  being  compiled  from  original  documenti^ 
he  can  as8£tt  that  claim,  and  th^t  no  part  of  the  iiustory  of  the  En« 
virons  of  X^ondon,  or  of  the  present  volume^  has  been  written  by  any 
other  than  himself. 

<  The  same. plan  has  been  adapted  by  the  author  m  this  toiuiiK  9M 
in  his  former  work,  nor  has  be  been  induced  to  alter  it  by  any  argtt« 
ments  which  he  has  seen  amon^  the  Strictures  which  it  has  occa* 
sioned.  He  is  aware  that  a  narrative  more  amusing  might  have  been 
produced  by  excluding  much  of  vrhat  is  contained  in  the  present  and 
ia  his  former  volumes ;  but  he  had  another  object  in  view  than  mere--. 
ly  to  furnish  an  entertaining  narrative,  and  intended  that, his  work 
should  answer  the  same  ends  of  useful  reference  as  couirty  histories^  for 
which  it  fs  hoped  it  wiU  not  be  found  whoHy  incompetent.  For  the 
purpose  of  tracing  descents  and  making  genealogies,  whidi  it  is  well 
Isnown  have  firequeatiy  a  more  important  use  than  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  family  pride,  the  dates  of  births,  marriaffes,  and  deaths, in  th^ 
vicinity  of  London,  {where  so  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  have 
had  a  twnporary  residence,  remote  from  their  family  seats, )  wiH  b^ 
found  particularly  serviceable  for  supplying  chasms  in  pedigrees^ 
which  frequently  occasion  much  fruitless  labour  and  research/  p.  iii. 

The  parishes  here  described  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
the  work  is  ornamented  with  seventeen  plates, .  mostly  etchings^ 
"We  shall  not  conqcal  it  that  this  volume  has  not  interested  us  so. 
much  as  the  former*  In  p.  45  the  ingenipus  author  seems  to 
consider  the  word  Ham  as  iraplymg  a  village  \  whereas,  in  Ac 
old  German,  it  signifies  a  wood,  and  affords  the  well-inowa.  / 
c^mon  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh.  Under  the  parisli  of  Feltham 
is  the  frfibwing  account: 

*  Extracts  from  the  Register, 

"^  Sept,  3,  buried  William  Wynne  Ryland,  an  engraver,  who  wa» 
eatecuted  at  Tybuni  for  a  forgery  on  the  East-India  Company,  oui 
Friday,  Aug.  29,  1783." — This  ingenious  artist  was  son  of  a-copper- 
pla:te  printer  in  the  Old  Bailey. — He  was  apprentice  to  Ravenet,  zsA 
^tcr  the  expiration  of  hi?  apprenticeship  went  abroad  for  improve- 
ment in  his  art,  under  the  auspices  of  his  godfather,  sir  Watkin  Wil*^ 
liam«  Wynne,  During  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  gave  such  proofs  oC 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  that  he  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  London.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  appornted  engraver  to  his  majesty,  ^^ith  a  salary  of  20oA  per 
amiuia,  «nd  executed  with  gf^eat  ability  prints  of  the  king,  the 
^ueen,  and  lord  Bute,  from  Ramsay *s  paintings.  He  afterwards: 
cmbariced  in  a  concern  which  proved  unfortunate^  and  involved  hiny 
k^  dif&cultics  which  led  to  the  commission,  of  the  forgery  for  whicfa^ 
he  suffered/     r.49- 

The  account  of  Hampton  and  Hampton-Court  is  the  ixiost 
curious  'in  the  volume-:  but  the  etchings  of  this  one  subject  soJCi 
too  nun^etous,  and  some  of  thcni  of  Very  little  importance 

The  tepetition  of  a  vjjricty  of  pages  c^i  kirren  names  \viU>  "w^. 
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^  eu^ecty  furnish  little  ^^musementj  even  to  the  antiquary;  and  the 

I  addition,  in  notes,  of  the  well-known  arms,  even  of  the  most  il- 

lustrious families,  seems  an  idle  waste  of  labour.     Under  Ux* 
I  bridge  wc  find  the  following  information: 

'  •  The  Grand  Junction  canal,  for  the  xnayng  of  which  an  act  of 

^  parliament  was  obtained  in  1-793,  Passes  by  this  town.     It  was  b«- 

'  ff  un  by  cutting  on  Uxbridge  Moor  the  first  of  May  that  year,  and  has 

'  for  some  time  been  navigable  from  the  Thames  to  Uxbridgc«     The 

'  principal  articles  ^f  commerce  on  this  part  of  the  canal  are  flour* 

'  IC^^a  ^^^  coals.     Beyond  Uxbridge  the  canal  is  navigable  asifar  at 
'        V  Tring  summit  in  Hertfordshire,  and  will  sooir  be  open  as  far  as  Fcnay 

'  Stratford :  the  whole,  being  a  distance  of  zi?  miles,  is  expected  t^ 

'  be  completed  in  180 1. \    r«i77« 

I  The  number  of  house^  in  these  twenty-two  parishes  Mn 

!  Lysons  commutes  at  323 ^i ;  and  calculating  five  and  a  half  inha- 

i  bitants  to  each  house,  jhe  number  is  1 7,769, 

[  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  author  and  his  brother  arc 

'  occupied  in  a  new  general  sur\^ey  of  Great 'Britain,  to  be  pub- 

;  iished  in  quarto — ^the  counties  arranged  alphabetically.    But  we 

!  hope  tiiat  this  description  will  be  free  from  that  antiquarian 

minuteness  which  can  neither  amuse  nor  instruct  one  reader  in 

a  hundred,  and  is  peculiarly  remote  from  the  pursuits  of  the 

present   day.     We   would   recommend  the   imitation   of  the 

1  Italian  and  French  topographers,  vwho  are  generally  estranged 

\  from  that  trifling  prolixity  which  too  frequently  characterises 

English  works  of  the^  like  description. 


ART..XIV. — The  Anatomy  af  the  Gravid  Uterus.  With  practical 
Inferences  relative  to  Pregnancy  and  Labour »  By  John  Burns ^ 
rSurgeon  in  Glasgow,     ivo.  ^  5/.  Boards.    Longman  and  Rees. 

The  gravid  uterus  h^s  been  so  often  described,  that  inge- 
nuity is  at  a  loss  to  add  to  the  store  of  minute,  and  perhaps 
useless,  observations.  The  best  labours  of  later  anatomists  have 
bden  most  beneficially  and  successfully  directed  in  destroying  an- 
cient and  popular  errors,  which  have  led  to  modes  of  practice 
either  trifling  or  injurious.  The  practical  inferences  are  of 
more  imgortance>  and  we  agree  witn  Mr.  Burns  in  thinking  that 
these  should  be  connected  and  the  anatomy,  for  the  reasons  he 
assigns.  Surgery,  in  general,  i?  only  a  collection  of  practical 
inferences  drawn  from  anatomy.  The  rest  of  the  preiace  con* 
tains  good  remarks  and  a  laudable  viewj  but  if  Mr.  Bums,  ia 
urging  young  men  to  acquire  a  minute  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, holds  up  to  them  fanie  and  emolument,  we  fear  he  holds 
up  a  jiriie  in  a  lottery  accompanied  with  innumerable  blanks. 
There  is  a  better  road  to  fortune,  and  a  better  reason  fqr  his  advice 
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—die  road  is  a  course  of  study  under  the  care  of  a  faslilonabfe 
dancing-master;  and  the  necessity  of  acquiring  ^  knowKdgc  of 
the  profession  practised  is  best  supported  by  atteriding  to  the 
dictates  of  consciehce.  .    ^    • 

The  description  of  die  gravid  uterus  c^iflnotj^  as  we  have  said,  be 
new,  but  it  is  perspicuous  ind  correct,  In  reviewing  Dr.Nisbct's 
publication*,  we  observed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  labour 
is  not  known  5,  but  on  considering  the  subject,  after  reading  the 
present  work,  we  think  we  perceive  some  traces  Vbrhich  lead  to 
mn  explanation^  In  every  instance  where  an  aninial  changes  its 
situation,  the  periodj  when  it  is  less  adapted  for  one,  and  urges 
i)n  to  the  following,  is  preceded  by  uneasiness  and  inconvenience. 
The  constitution  of  the  fetus^in  the  womb  is  not  calculated  for 
3  continuance  in  that  situation ;  and,  among  other  circuoi&tances, 
it  must  b^  obvious,  that  when  the  bulk  of  the  body  and  the 
quantity  of  the  fluids  are  such  as  to  be  no  longer  completely 
pxygenated  by  the  pulmonary  system  of  the  mother;  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  distension  is  so  great  as  to  disorder  the  bet- 
ing who  fosters  it;  an  uneasiness  is  produced,  and  labour  fal- 
lows. It  is  no  objection  to  say  that  a  woman  is  often  peculiarly 
well  immediately  before  labour,  for  then  the  inconvenience  is' 
removed  by  the  chjld  having  fallen  down  lov/er  in  the  pelvis,  and 
the  proces§  of  exclusion  having  reajly  compienced.  That  this,  or 
at  least  the  fprmer,  has  a  principal  share  in  the  event,  is  obvious 
from  jhi§  (circumstance,  that  at  the.  end  of  nine  rapnths,  if  an 
obstacle  opposes  the  birth,  or  the  child  i§  not  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  it  certainly  dies  about  this  period.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  constitution  of  the  child  is  no 
Ipnger/adapted  to  its  situation,  and  a  change  must  take  pjace — 
no  other  change  than  diat  of  birth  being,  in  natural  case$,  ad* 
missible^ 

In  the  description,  the  shades  of  difference  from  that  of  for- 
mer authors  are  not  material :  that  the  fetus  does  hot  immediate- 
ly pass  into  die  ovariuni  is  by  no  means  clear;  nei^he^  cian  any 
satisfaceory  reason  be  assigned  in  support  of  tbe  semen  actually 
reaching  the  oyaria  through  the  JFallopian  tubes:  but  the  whole 
process  is  truly  in  qbscurity. 

In  the  practical  part  we  perceive  many  nieetiej  of  distinction 
which  cannot  be  followed,  and  some  obscurities  from  too  great 
conciseness.  Th^is  die  language  of  *  tapping  the  uteres,'  in 
cases  of  retrpflection,  \<rould  lead  to  the  idea  of  plunging  the 
trocar  through  the  abdominal  muscles;  but  we  ^uspect  that  thc^' 
operation  is  meant  to  be  performed  through  the  rectum,  where 
there  would  be  little  danger.  Cutting  the  cervix  uteri  also,  when 
in  a  cartilaginous  state,  should  have  been  mentioned  mor^ 
guardedly.  One  observation,  on  a  proposed  modern  iiiiprove- 
pient,  we  shall  select.  •* 

•.i:;-..;-;— ; — ■:: .: ■ '  ,   •   •.  ■» 

*  See  p.^ia  of  our  present  volume,  r^^^^T^ 
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*  When  the  pelvis  in  so  smalU  that  a  child,  at  the  full  ^vaut^  cannot 
.pass  through  it  alive,  it  has  been  proposed  to  induce  premature  A 

hour,  about  the  seventh  month,*  when  the  child  was  smaller.  Biit 
this  is  an  operation  which  is  very  seldom  advised,  until,  by  the  expe- 
ri^ce  of  a  former  labour,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  woman 
cOTild  not  be  delivered  without  ther  crotchet,  or  lessening  the  head  of 
the  child.  .  When  this  is  ascertained,  the  practice  is  most  undoubt- 
edly proper,  and  ought  always  to  be  had  recourse  to  ;  because  it  is 
in  itself  safe,  with  regard  to  the  mother,  and  gives  a  chance  of  life 
to  the  child,  who  must  be  inevitably  destroyed,  if  the  head  be  lessen- 
ed, or  the  crotchet  applied.  When  we  have  agreed  to  perform  thif 
operation,  we  may  employ  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  os  uteri* 
If  this  be  not  sufficient,  the  puncture  of  the  membranes  always  will 
produce  the  effect.'     p.  6$. 

That  the  membranes  burst  early  in  abortion,  and  that  these 
^cases  are  not  so  favourable  as  where  the  rupture  does  not  take 
place,  are  assertions  not  warranted  by  experience. 
'  The  directions  are  certainly  often  rash  and  hasty,  and  the 
medicines  prescribed,  though  the  work  is  intended  for  itudei^ts, 
by  no  means  guarded  with  proper  care.  We  shJiU  conclude 
with  some  remarks  of  our  author  respecting  the  •  membranes, 
which  are  in  some  measure  new,  but,  in  what  relates  to  the  cord, 
we  suspect,  not  true, 

*  The  chorion,  as  well  as  the  amnion,  covers  the  placenta  and  the 
whole  of  the  cord ;  and,  at  this  place,  there  is  cither  no  intervening 
jelly,  or  it  is  in  very  trifling  quantity. 

*  These  two  membranes  adhere  firmly  alongst  the  cord  in  the  end 
of  pregnancy  ;  but,  in  the  very  begipnine,  they  join  each  other  only 
tiear  the  naveL  There  is  at  first  no  cord,  the  foetus  or  embryo  being 
in  close  contact  with  the  mcAibranes ;  but,  by  degrees,  it  recedes,  and 
a  cord  of  vessels  connect  it  to  the  placenta.  This  is  always  covered 
closely  by  the  chorion ;  because  tliis  membrane  is  kept  firin  fey  its 
attachment  to  the  placenta  and  exterkr  vascular  coat.  But  the  am- 
nion is  loose,  and  has  no  such  attachment :  therefore  the  cord,  when' 
the  child  first  begins  to  recede,  is  not  covered  close  by  it*  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  drawn  out  rather  like  a  funnel,  adheriqg  to  the  cord 
only  near  the  navel.  But,  griidually;  the  adhesion  spreads,  and  we 
quickly  find  it  united  to  the  whole  cord,  except  a  small  portion  neaf 
the  placenta.  Here,  likewise,  the  adhesion,  after  some  time,  begins 
to  take  place ;  but,  even  in  the  ninth  month,  we  may  generally,  by 
inflation,^ separate  the.  amnion,  for  a  little  way,  from  the  cord.* 
F.  193. 
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liicr.'T^. -^Memoirs  of  the  Life  &nd  ttt^avels  (^  the.tate  Charles 
Macphirst>ny  Esq.  tn  Asta^  Africa^  and  America.  Illustrative  of 
Manners  J  Customs  y  and  Character;  nv'tth  a  particular  Investigation 
tfthe  ifattitey  treatment ^  and  possible  Improvement^  oftheNeffto 
.  m  the  British  and  French  West-India  Islands.  Written  by  Hifn^ 
•  st^ebiefiy  between  the  Tears  1773  and  1 790.  8vo.  3/.  6d.  le^aed* 
VertWttr  d«rf  Hood.     i860. 

X  HIS  work  is  ihtroduced  into  the  world  as  coiitatning  ^ 
history  of  tetil  bicgrtphy,  and  a  series  of  actual  adventured:  aHA 
the  editor  observfes,  in  his  advertisement,  thtft,  if  thk  $pi^ineA 
^CUld  meet  with  cntouragemeht,  the^  remainder  rtiay  shortly 
follow. 

.  Ih  spite  of  these  declarations  we  are  inclined  to  conehide, 
from  intrinsic  evidence,  that  the  work  is  a  novel,  composed  by 
the  pretended  editor,  whose  thoughts  arc  too  exactly  arranged^ 
tnd  whose  language  is  too  artful,  to^admit  of  any  other  idea. 
The  publication  is  no  mean  attempt  in  composition ;  but  it  is 
prolix  in  some  parts.  The  hero  is  a  native  bf  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  and  a  yotmger  brother.  His  father  of  course  wishea 
to  train  him  up  to  some  profession,  in  which  industry  riiay  be 
rewarded  with  opulence.  Mr.  Belfour,  the  schoolmaster,  in 
desirous  of  rendering  him  a  classical  scholar;  and  the  conver- 
sation between  the  pedagogue  and  old  Mr.  Macpherson,  though 
tediqus,  presents  many  good  points  concerning  education.  Thfe 
inutility  of  what  is  called  a  classical  education  in  the  present 
system  of  life,  except  to  the  learned  professions,  is  well  illus-' 
trated;  but  the  argument  seems  not  to  be  destitute  of  some  na^ 
^ional  prejudices. 

Ifoung  Macphertsoh,  for  his  improvement  in  mercantile 
knowledge,  is  sent  to  a  relative  in  Bristol,  who  is  an  emtnen| 
merchant;^  but  is  brutalised  by  rum-punch  and  violent  passions. 
The  characters  of  this  merchant  and  of  his  daughter  Patty  vtt 
^elin^ated  from  nati^tc. 

^  Another  whim^  frofti  which  be  aever  devilled,  wasj^  that  at  what« 
f  Tcr  time  of  night  he  returned  homey  no  mortal,  whether  doznestics 
i&iend,  or  stranger,  were  suffered  to  retire  to  rest  before  his  arrival^ 
«r-^This  wa8  a  kind  of  night-watch  which  he  established  in  his 
kou8e»  in  imitation  ef  that  formerly  kept  on  board  diip. :  and  m\ 
^deed,  in  genfral,  his  house  may  be  said  to  have  been  governed  by 
rules  equally  strict,  and  delivered  in  a  tone  equally  arbitrary,  as  if  i^ 
had  been  the  Elizabeth.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  I  could  not 
have  dreamed  pf  such  uncommon  practices ;  and  miss  Patty,  whc^ 
jpossessed  littlp  gentleness  or  humanity  of 'disposition,"and  who  wish-  . 
ed  to  break  some  jokes  pn  the  simplicity  of  one  who  had  seen  no« 
thing  but  regularity  and  decorum  in  his  father's  house,  studiously^ 
kept  mcJgnorant  of  the  secret.  The  very  nigh£  after  my  anivalv  I 
was  si^Sered  to  go  to  bed  early ;  atid  about  one.  o'^locl^  in  the  morn^ 
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in?  wa$  roused  from  a  profound  sleep  by  one  of  the  maids^  vrho 
"told  me,  in  seeming  terror,  thp,t  the  captain  wa3  in  a  violent  rage  at 
Thy  having  gone  to  bed,  and  had  ordered  me  to  get  up  and  appear 
"before  him  instantly.  Amazed  at  this  ineicplicable  summons,  I  hur- 
ried down  to  the  parlour,  and  found  the  old  gentleman  in  a  meian^ 
tholy  state  of  intoxication^  and  miss  Patty  enjoying  the  fruits  of  het 
admirable  invention. 

*  On  my  entrance,»I  was  accosted  in  the  following  terms:  **Gom^ 
liere,  sir !  AVhy,  you  d — d  young  dog,  how  dare  you  go  to  bed 
"before  I  come  home — Eh  !  what  ?  do  you  thihk  you  are  in  yoni}  fa- 
ther's house  in  the  country;  where,  because  they  have  nothing  to 
amuse  them,  every  body  goes,  stupidly,  to.  snore  at  ten  o'clock--^ 
Eh  1  D— n  my  blood,  sir,  if  ever  you  presume  to  go  to  bed  before  1 
come  home,  were  it  six  in  the  morning,  I'll  have  you  tied'np,  you 
young  dog ! — I  will — ^Aye  !"  In  return  to  this  speefch  (the  first  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  heard),  I  asked  pardon,  pleaded  total  ignorance 
of  his  regulations,  and  promised  rigidly  to  observe  them  in  future. 
All  this  time  miss  Patty  continued  laughing  immoderately  at  my  con- 
fusion, astdnished  looks,  and  Scotch  accent ;  while  the  hither,  drunk 
as  he  was,  discovered  the  trick,  and  relaxed  in  his  severity.  "  So  you 
were  not  told  that  I  should  be  angry  at  your  going  to  bed  before  T 
came  home— -Eh !" — "  No  indeed,  sir  (said  I),  otherwise  I  never 
«hould  have  g^ne."— "  Why,  you  little  b— !  how  came  you  not  to 
tell  him — -JEh  !'* — **  Lard,  papa !  I  did  tell  him  ;  but  the  boy  was  so 
sleepy  and  stupid,  he  could  attend  to  nothing,**—"  Pardon  me,  ma- 
dam !  (said  I)  you  never  mentioned  any  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  go  to  bed  before  I  thought  of  it.** 
I—**  \yhat  I  sir  (said  miss,  colouring  with  shahie  and  resentment), 
do  you  dare  to  contradict  me  to.  my  face^"-^*  I  have  always  been 
taught,  ma*am,  to  speak  truth,  and  vindicate  myself  when  I  am^  un- 
justly accused — I  am  doing  nothing  more  at  present.**—**  Why, 
nere*s  a  pretty  fellow  truly ! — ^A  Scotch  boy  to  give  himself  airs !— . 
But  you  must  leafii  better  manners  in  this  house,  sir!'*—"  But,  by 
G — -d  !  he  must  not  (said  the  old  gentleman  firmly)^ — ^the  boy  talk^ 
as  he  ought  to  do,  and  I  like  his  spirit"^ — ^Do  you  go  to  bed,  mistt 
Pert,  ana  do  you  sit  down,  boy;  I  want  to  talk  to  you.**  Miss 
went  off,,  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  muttering  something  about  Scotch 
pride  and  Scotch  pbyerty;  and  I  continued  above  an  hour  in  tonver-' 
(Ration  with  4he  old  gentleman,  who  asked  me  a  number  of  ques* 
tions  relative  to  my  father's  family,  presenting  me  with  same  pears, 
which,  in  the  course  of  his  rolls  and  tumbles,  he  had  bruised  tQ 
pieces  ip  his  pockets.^ '  p.  $3.  . 

By  this  merchant  Macphef^on  is  Stet  t&  the  island  of  St, 
Christopher.  The  West-Indian  (characters  and  adreptures,  which 
he  there  encounters,  seefii  to  be  faithfully  drawn  from  proto- 
Jypesi  The  character  of  Mr.  Penguin,  Macpnerson's  new  master, 
is  forcible  and  original,  and  the  negro  persons  of  the  drama  play 
their  undef «'pai'ts  skilfully.  In  that  island  Mr»  Macpherson  be-!» 
^omes  acquainted'  with  a  respectable  French  hidyf  madame  Bel- 
}enger^  whose  story  occupies  a  con^dcrable  portion  of.thf 
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volume;  but  her  adventures  seem  to  bear  the  same  marks  o£ 
fiction  as  the  other  parts  of  the  publication.  De  Foe  long  pos- 
sessed the  ;art  of  concealing  art,  that  of  telling  a  feigned  story 
in  a  complete  dramatic  manner,  preserving  th^  inborn  shades  of  , 
charaftcr^  even  ^the  most  minute  and  -evanescent,  exhibiting 
neither  more  nor  less  knowledge,  turn  of  thought,  or  expression^ 
tban  the  identic  character  authorised.  The  late  Irish  tale  of 
dJastlc  Rackrcnt,  with  all  its  merit  in  this  riespect,  sometimes 
leaves  the  assumed  character  on  the  left  hand.  On  the  part  ^f 
madame  Bellenger  is  introduced  a  poem,  called  the  ^  Remon- 
smtANCE,'  a  copy  of  which  may  perhaps  please  our  readers,. 

I        **  Haste!  haste!  my  Ioy*d  Laura ! — ^away  to  the  grove, 
'  (One  evening",  cnraptur'd,  I  said); 
Mild  beams  gild  the  upland,  the  mead,  and  alcove,, 
And  melody  bursts  round  the  glade ! 

«•  The  lark,  with  his  female,  soars  warbling  on  high  ; 

The  thrush  cheers  his  mate  in  the  dell ; 
The  stream  from  the  mountain  foams  murmuring  by. 

While  Echo  repeats  from  her  cell. 

•*  The  turtle's  fond  cooings  come  soft  on  the  gale, . 

With  fragrance  flung  fresh  from  the  thorn; 
And  soon  Philomela  will  pour  her  lone  wail. 

And  call  her  lost  lover  till  mom. 

•'—Haste  !  join  the  full  chorus  with  lute  and  with  son^. 

Ere  Eve  spreads  her  mantle  of  grey ;         ^ 
—Haste !  haste !  my  loy'd  warbler — ^we've  tarried  £00  long  : 
Sec  !  Vesper  proclaims  parting  day  I" 

,         ^*  Ah,  Edmond  !  (the  fair  one  replied  with  a  smile) 
How  warm !  how  persuasive  thy  strain  1 
*Tis  the  language  of  Nature  ! — a  stranger  to  guile; 
And  Nature  should  ne'er  plead  in  vain. 

**  If  with  passion  so  ardent  my  Edmond  can  plead. 

When  distant  from  streamlet  or  grove,  ^ 

What !  what  will  he  say,  when  around  bower  and  mead 
AH  Nature  breathes  fragrance  and  love  ? 

«*  When  the  lark  with  his  consort  soars  blithsome  and  free. 
When  the  thrash  cheers  his  mate  on  the  thorn,' 

Will  my  Edmoftd  not  envy  each  pair  that  we  see, 
Unchill'd  by  cold  prudence  or  scorn  \ 

,         •*  When  the  turtle  bills  fondly,  or  cooes  through  the  shade,  ^ 
Wilt  thou  cease  then  thy  love-melting  lay  ? 
And  when  Philomel  plaintively  mounis  round  the  glade, 
Ah  1  what  will  my  moralist  say  ?" 
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•*  O,  Love !  liow  bewitching,  how  constant  thy  power  !*' 

(It  is  thus  thou  would'st  sighing  con^plain) 
**  When  present,  soft  melody  fills  every  bower;        -     *     '     . 
When  absent,  'tis  sorrow  and  pdiil 

«*  For  thee,  lonely  mourner!  who  pour'st'thy^adlayf 

No  partner  with  love  beats  the  wing ! 
Yet  hark  !  how  yon  choristers  sport  on  each  spray ;•*- 

Hark  I  hark !   how  they  flutter  and  sing  I 

**  No  sorrow— no  plaining,  tjieir  transports  annoy  ; 

'Tis  harmony  fiUs  all  tlie  grove  ! 
No  female  affectsf  to  be  distant  and  coy, 

"But  each  ichirps  the  language  of  love. 

«*  Ah  !  why  then  should  Nature  (sweet  nurse  of  deHght!) 

^h  !  why  should  she  e'er  be  supprest  ? 
And  why,  my  lov'd  Laura,  when  transports  excite. 

Conceal  the  best  joys  of  the  breast  ?" 

<*  'Tis  thus  thou  wouldst  reason— thus  pensive  coixiplaiii  5 

Thus  falsely  Love's  sufferings  rehearse  ; 
For  say,  when  did  passion  adorn  Edmond's  strain. 

That  Laura  was  d^^  to  the  verse  ? 

«*  With  thee  should'!  wander  the  woodlands  among» 

And  hail  the  full  choir  on  the  spray ; 
Enrapt  join  the  concert,  with  lut^  and  with  song, 
•   Till  eve  spread  her  mantle  of  grey, 

"  But,  ah !  my  false  reasoner !  will  transports  repel  ^ 

The  shafts  that  too  quickly  will  wound  ?  ^ 
Will  Slander's  shrill  pipe  not  be  heard  in  the  dell. 

When  Echo  reverb'rates  the  sound  ? 

*'  Will  the  dove's  cooing  murmurs  each  whisper  controul. 

False — cruel — ^illiberal,  and  mean  ? 
Will  the  warm  throb  of  Nature  expand  et'ry  soul  '     .  , 

Contracted  with  envy  and  spleen  ? 

*     \  '•       rf  ' 

<•  No !  no,  fond  declaimer !  nor  transport,  nqr  youth. 

Nor  Nature's  soft  mandates  avail ;  " 
Nor  all  the  mild  dictates  of  Virtue' and  Truths 

While  Custom's  stem  precepts  prevail. 

f*  For  these,  (by  inconstancy  render'd  unkind). 

Strict  limits  have  mark'd  for  the  fair  j 
Cold  prudence  must  triumph  o'er  passion  refin'd, 

Till  Hymen  the  chaplct  prepare,  , 

:*'  Alas !  does  decorum  then  rest  on  a  fow  ? 

Or  modesty  spring  from  a  tie  ? 
Po  truth,  love,  and  constancy,  dwell  on  the  boughy 

^nd  from  woman  alone  do  they  fly  ? 
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'<  Sing  on»  thent  sweet  warblers  I  — «h !  cease  not  tk^  etrain  f 

Go — flutter  and  bill  through  the  grove  I 
But  talk  not*  my  Edmbnd,  of  woman's  disdain 9 

While  Custom's  the  tynmt  of  Love  !'*     p.  152. 

The  illttstntttonsof  the  slarc-tradc,  pronriscd  in  the  tttle^page, 
follow  soon  after;  and  the  manner  of  treating  slaves  is  forcibly 
delineato4  from  examples,  real  or  feigned.  The  bad  conse- 
quences of  too  much  lenity  are.  exemplified  in  the  benevolent 
conduct  of  a  planter,  virho  was  the  first  nusband  of  n^adame  Bcl» 
lenger,  and  was  slain  In  an  insurrection  pf  the  negroes^  (>ut  a 
good-natured  uncle  secures  for  the  lady  a  convenient  retreat. ' 

A  conversation  in  this  asylum  arises  between  madame  Bellen- 
ger  and  a  JVEr*  Penguin,  (at  whose  sudden  introduction,  however, 
we  are  not  a  little  surprised)  on  the  proper  management  df  the 
negroes — the  lady  pleading  for  gentleness,  and  defending  the  in- 
culcation of  religion  and  morals,  while  Penguin  ridicutes  her 
ideas  on  the  subject;  but  this  Conversation  is  so  long  that  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself. 
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fi,%T.  l€.-*'^  Letter  to  ****  **^*#*##^,  JJ^^.  ^^  Buonaparte^ s  Proposals 
fof^apetiing  a  Kegociaiion  for  Peace:  In  which  the  British  Guarantee  of 
f  he- Crown  of  France  to  the  House  of  Bourhon^  contained  in  the  Triple 
ftnd  Quadruple  Alliances  y  and  renewed  hy  the  Treaty  of  the  Tear  1783, 
is  conssd^dj  Toge^er  with  the  Gonditct  of  our  National  Parties  relating 
to  it*  By  y^  Brandy  CL  M.A*  ilfc.  (^c,  ^vo.  ts.  Rivingtons. 
1800, 

Abuse  of  Rionapartc — abuse  of  Mr,  Fox — ^abusc  of  the  Whig* 
dub— an  indecent  insinuation  against  the  late  lord-toaybr,  whose  conduct 
in  office  has  received  the  thanks  of  the  city^  in  an  address  drawn  up  in 
such  strong  enet-^etic  language,  that,  both  for  its  elegance  of  diction, 
its  truth » and  sentiments,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  it  to  this  author, 
and  to  everyone  of  <Jur  readers^  The  story  of  the  British  guarantee 
is  too  ridiculous  for  any  serious  remarks;  and  any  one  who  can  have 
the  patience  to  wade  through  to  much,  ab^ise,  and  so  mu^cb  party  pre- 
judice on  a  great  national  ^^itestionf  tnust  have  acquired  feelings  of  ^ 
which  we  do  npt  envy  them  the  possession. 
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AlLT*  I'j.-^The  Crimes  ofCahineis;  or^  a  Riviewrf  iietr  Plans  and 
jiggrstslmt  for  the  AmUnlation  pf  tjte  Ltherties-  of  France  a»i  ibe  Dis-* 
nembermevt  of  her  Tirritbrus*  U^ith  illustrative  Anecdotes  %  Militsay 
suul  PoliticaL  By  Lews  GsUsmitk  8tK7.  6s.  Boards*  FvUyi^edby' 
the  Author,  No.  5>  Thavics-Inn,  Hoiborn.     1 80 1 .      " 

Tales  of  blood  and  horror!  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  writer 
eottld  not  find  ampng  the  booksellers  a  publisher  for  hi$  work.  He 
has  attacked  the  chmes  of  cabinets  xndiscriminatelyy  without  con-*- 
.sidering  whether  they  be  friendly  or  not  to  his  own  country.  In  the 
selection  of  his^rimes  he  forgets  to  insert  those  of  the  French  re- 
p'U^ic.  ^  We  can  consider  tins  work  only  as  a  set-off  to  the  horrid 
talea  against  the  French  nation,  which  are  dressed  up  by  some  writer* 
amongst  ourselves-^-^nd  a  diabolical  set-off  it  is.  Assassination,  mur* 
^er,  gander,  deceit,  whether  at  Stockholm,  Rastadt,  Paris,  Warsaw^ 
or  Naples,  are^  in  our  eyes,  equally  detestable. 

A*T.  iS^'^^Marengo  ;  or  the  Campaign  of  Italy  ^  hy  the  Army  of  Reserw^ . 
vnder  the  Command  of  the  Chief-Consul  Bonaparte*  Translated  fr^m 
the  French  of  Joseph.  Pe^f  Horse'^renadier  in  the  Consular  Guetrd* 
M^ith  a  Map  of  the  North-West  Part  of  Italy-,  she<imng  the  Route  of  ^e 
Army*  To  which  is  addedt  .4  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Life  smd 
Military  Actions  «/*  General  Descnx*  By  C.  Foudrasp  8  w.  zs*  64* 
Jordaa.     1800. 

ThemifTch  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Alps,  and  the  faital  battk  o£ 
Marengo,  are  two  of  the  most  distinguished  events  ia  the  present  ca*. 
lamitous  war.  To  an  Englishman,  who  has  not  seen  these  stupen^* 
ous  mountains,  the  former  will  not  excite  such  strong  sensations  of 
wonder ;  but  those  who  have  visited  them  must  be  struck  with  ex- 
treme astonishment  at  the  vast  exploit — an  exploit  which  gave  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  grandeur  of  Austria,  as  well  as  the  whole  confede« 
racy  armed  against  the  rising  republic.  The  battle  of  Marengo  is  no 
less  distinguished,  both  from  the  extent  of  its  range,  the  number  of 
men  actually  engs^d,  the  long  uncertainty  of  the  combat,  than  the 
almost  total  destruction,  which  previously  prevailed,  of  the  French 
power,  and  the  dextrous  manoeuvre  by  which  it  was  thus  recovered, 
so  as  to  make  our  antagonist  not  only  absolute  masters  of  the  field,  • 
but  to  have  dispersed  the  Austrian  force  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing 
remained  but  to  purchase  a  return  into  their  own  country  by  a  re- 
signation of  all  their  conquests  in  the  Genoese,  Piedmqpt,  and  the 
Milanese.  This  change  from  apparent  ruin  (for  Buonaparte,  \£  he  had 
retreated  on  that  day  from  the  field  of  battle,  would  on  the  next  have 
stiU  conquered  his  enemy)  fiUs  the  mind  with  astonishment;  the  de- 
tail of  it  is  given  here  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  and  deserves  a 
phrasal  from  every  one  who  is  fond  of  n^ilitary  achievements. 

Art.  19.— y^  Candid  Appeal  to  the  Nation^  upon  the  present  Crisis^  and  the 
recent  Change  of  Ministers*     %vo,  is.     Lackington^jwr/Co.     i8oi. 

No  one  that  has  the  least  knowledge  .of  the  British  constitution 
can  doubt  the  right  pf  his  niajifsty  to  change  his  ministers ;  and  he  is , 
assuredly  not  bound  to  give  a  reason  to  any  one  for  such  a  transfer  of , 
'aythority.     It  is  presumed,  in  this  work,  that  the  change  which  has  , 
lately  occurred  proceeds  from  his  majesty's  refusal  to  accede  to  the 
promised  ^mancipation  of  the  Catholics — a  refusal  he  was  bound  to 
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adhere  to  hj  his  coronation  oath*  -  This  obligation  we  cannot  kdmltii 
fife  is  bound  by  that  oath  to  *,  maintain  the  Protestant  reformed  reli- 
'gion  established  by  law;*  but  the  liberation  of  the  Catholics  from 
civil  penalties,  or  their  restoration  to  civil  rights,  does  not  in  the  least 
interfere  withr  the  true  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,,  nor  con- 
sequently with  the  coronation  oath.  We  doubt  not  that  the  king  had 
good  grounds  for  dismissing  his  ministers ;  but  we  very  much  doubt, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  whether  the 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  by  any  means  the  sole,  or  even 
the  chief,  cause^  of  their  dismissal.  The  new  minister  has  peculiar 
difficulties  to  encounter,  from  tlie,  conduct  of  his  predecessor:  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  having  been  once  so  niuch  abused,  he  canpot 
expect  much  of  it  till  time  has  sanctified  his  measures;  and  it  is  well 
observed  in  this  work  that  *  plain  speaking  will  serve  all  the  purposes 
of  Tair  dealings' 

Art.  20. — Financial  Facts  of  the  Eighteenth,  Century;  or^  a  Cursory 
Vtcvfy  "jjith  comparative  Statements  of  the  Revenue,  Expendkurcy  Debts ^ 
,  Manufactures f  and  Commerce  of  Great  JSritaiy,  8vo.  2s,  6d»  Wright. 
•  i8oi. 

Political  arithmetic  is  a  very  difficult  science,  and  its  principles  arc 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  ascertained.  Exports  and  imports,  balance  of 
trade,  prosperity  of  finance,  are  terms  easily  used,  and  fticts  may  be 
brought  from  each  to  corroborate  almost  contradictory  positions;  but 
how  they  are  connected  together  we  should  first  determine,  before  wc 
presume  to-  draw  general  conclusions  in  favour  or  disfavour  of  the 
greatness  or  felicity  of  a  country.  If  we  allow,  for  instance,  the  fact 
and  reasoning  upon  one  point  in  this  book,  the  capability  of  >thi& 
nation  at  the  present  moment  to  bear  its  increased  burdens  is,  to  that 
evinced  in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  at  the  rate  at  least  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  to  one.  For  the  balance  of  trade  at  the 
close  of  William's  reign  was  43,326/.;  while  for  the  year  i8co  it  was 
6,644,192/.  And  if  we  take  into  consideration,  says  the  author,  the^ 
nature  of  cjustom-house  values,  we  are  to  increase  the  latter  value,  and 
the  balance  of  trade  '  will  be  no  less  than  one  thousand  and  twenty 
times  greater  than  at  the  close  of  king  William's  reign.'  This  is  very 

•consolatory  news;  but  unfortunately  this^  balance  of  trade  stands 
higher  for  the  ^ear  1 800  than  for  any  one  of  the  last  hundred  years  j 
and,  as  in  the  year  1785  it  was  only  134,000/.  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try to  bear  burdens  in  1800  was  above  forty-five  times  greater  than 
that  in  1785.  Now  these  two  latter  periods  are  sufficiently  wiUiin 
the  memory  of  every  one  to  overthrow  tlie  whole  of  tliis  part  of 
our  author's  reasonings. 

We  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  an  inference  drawn  from  the  sale 
of  teas  in  this  country,  which  from  50,000  pounds  in  William's  reigji , 
has  amounted  to  twenty  millions ;  and  the  medical  conclusion  would 
have  been  that  the  country  is  four  hundred  times  as  nervous  now  as  in 
the  reign  of  William.    The  *  increased  circulation  of  gold  and.silverin 

;  the  kingdom*  is  merely  referred  to,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  con- 
clusion tb  be  drawn  from  it;  for  if  any  thing  depended  on  an  increr^aed 
circulation <of  the  precious  metals,  we  must  in  this  period,  when  they 
have  almost  disn-ppeared  Lxin  circulation,  be  peculiarly  unfortunate^ 
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But  though  we  do  not  see  with  the  writer  such  groujjds.of  boasting, 
from  balance^  of  trade  and  increased  taxation,  we  are  deadly  coa* 
Winced  with  him 'that  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  have  so  far 
;«ugment€d,  that  if  our  taxation  have  increased,  the  power  of  paying 
taxes  has  increased  with  it  also;  but  we  apprehend  that  the  famiKcs 
which  fifty  years  ago  were  rising  in  comforts,  and  ameliorating 
^Ijeir  capitals^  are  at  tl^i«  period  diminishing  both,  and  that  in  a  very 
serious  degree.  '  « 

P^KT^  21*-^ j4  Maximum;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Famines  chI^ 
dressed  to  the  British  People y  by  the  Author  of  a  Reside fic£  in  Frwux^ 
during  the  Tears  1792,  1 793,  1794>  *795>  ^f*  Sw,  I/,  6dL 
Wright.    1 801* 

;.  If  there  be  any  persons  in  this  country  weak  enough  to  wish  for  a 
-maximum,  or,  in  other  words,  to  involve  us  in  all  the  horrors  of  &- 
mine,  let  him  read  this  work,  in  which  he  will  see  the  necessary  ef- 
fects of  so  wicked  or  foolish  a  measure.  If  a  maximum  be  establish- 
ed at  all,  let  it  be  first  begun  with  the  landlords :  let  these  fix  the 
rent  of  thenr  farms ;  let  the  wholesale  dealers,  the  merchants,  the  ^ 
tradesmen,  follow  the  example;  let  it  be  persisted  in  by  every  person 
whose  commodities  the  farmer  consumes,  and  then  the  addition  of 
.foTce  Avill  show  the  folly  of  such  proceedings)  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  the  produce  of  his  labour  and  industry ;  and  the  moment  we  iojure 
the  freedom  of  the  market,  that  moment, we  raise  the  price  of  every 
article.  Raw,  inexperienced  men,  like  the  French  legislators,  were 
the  only  class  of  peopla^vho  could  adopt  so  absurd  a  principle  ;  and» 
after  plunging  their  country  into  excessive  misery,  they  too,  at  lengthy 
■aw  themselves  compelled  to  abandon  it.  *      ^ 

Art.  22. — Thoughts  on  the  hest  Modes  of  carrying  into  Effect  the  System 
cf  Economy  recommended  m  his  Majesty* s  Proclamation*     iivo*.  !/•  6JL 
.    Wright*     1 801.  ,       ^  ^ 

A  very  praise-worthy  attempt  to  enforce  on  all  classes  due  obe- 
dience to  his  majesty's  proclamation.  The  writer  diminished  the 
consumption  of  bread  in  his  family  by  eating  none  himself,  and,  what  ^ 
was  a  more  difficult  conquest,  by  persuading  his  servants  to  abstain  as 
welL  The  time  in  which  the  want  of  bread  is  most  felt  is  at  break- 
fast-— ^a  meal  which  they  supplied  from  a  kind  of  hast^-pudding  ot- 
rice-flour  and  oatmeal,  wdth  a  third  of  wat^.  in  the  milk.  Other 
subfi^titutea  are  recommended;  and,  vrith  great  propriety,  the  wicked 
plan  of  a  maximum  is  mentioned  only  to  be  exposed.  In  these 
Thoughts  we  do  not  find,  however,  any  notice  takeii  of  hair-powdfer, 
the  use  of  Which,  in  some  families,  seems  to.  be  either  a  defiance  of 
the, king's  proclamation,  or  a  plain  proof  that  they  do  not  bclievie  in 
the  scarcity  it  refers,  t^o.  To  pretend  an  anxiety  for  the  saving  «f  .a. 
crust  of  bread,  and  at  the  same  time  to  look  with  pleasure  on  three 
or  four  servants  standing  about  with  their  heads  and  clothes  covered 
with'thd  sustenande  from  which  that  crust  is  made,  are  circum* 
stances  not  uncommon  witii  ladies  of  fashion,  who /would  too  fre* 
quently  do  the  utmost  in  their,  power  to  assist  the  poor,  except  thc; 
parting  with  any  gratification  i>r  object  of  luxury.  ,   *    ,  '^ 
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,  A*T.  t  ^.-^R^idU  Me0m  ^  cowO^racting  the  frutpf  $£arcttyf  and fn^ 
venting  Famine  m  futile;  mclu^jr  the  Profo4cd  of  sk  Maxtmumjwtni' 
ed  on  a  new  Pruhdpte  •*  to  mihieh  it  frefi^ed  am  Addrefs  io  the  Le^^ 
hfUfrty  ^H  a  plan  for  meiiorafinj  the  Condition  of  Society  at  largcm  By 
George  Edwards,  £sq^     8i;o.  ^s.  6d*     Johnsoo*    i8oi* 

Ifi  a  long  dedi'cs^ion  tQ  members  of  parliament,  the  airthor  claimt 
a  reward  for  his  services.  Among  these  is  enumerated  the  sugges* 
tion  of  the  income  'bill-=.-for  which  no  man  who  understands  equity 
ble  taxation  will  thank  him.  All  bis  plans  labour  under  thir  grand 
4>hjection,  that  be  makes  government  the  prime  mover  in  every 
thing,  not  reflecting  on  the  laborious  task  it  has  at  present  to  per- 
form, and  on  the  celebrated  French  maxim— Z,dr/jjfz  notis  faire-^ 
♦  Icate  ua  alone.'  We  have  seen  the  efPccts  of  the  interference  of  go-- 
^pernsAent  in  the  present  scarcity  in  the  brown-bread  act,  and  in  the 
late  sci^city  by  its  importation  of  corn.  We  are  fully  persuaded 
^  tiiat  i!nptt}vem€nt  of  society  must  be  produced  by  individual  exer- 
tion, and  that  ^hc  befit  employment  of  government  is  not  to  direct 
this  individual  exertion,  but  merely  to  prevent  Its  infringement  o^ 
the  tights  of  others.  *■ 

Art.  l^.'^Remaris  en  f he  present  High  Price  of  Grain^  and  on  the  Ex* 
pediency  of  farther  Legislative  Restrictions,  in  order  io  effect  its  Reduc*- 
Hon.     8tw.  6d.     Jordan.    i8bi. 

The  best  answer  to  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  re» 
ports  of  the  hoyse  of  commons  on  the  same  subject,  if  anyone  have 
patience  to  read  them.  A  sure  way  to  increase  the  price  is  to  make 
the  legislature  the  corn-merchant;  and -legislative  restrictions  will  only 
increase  the  evil  which  is  now  the  subject  of  complaint,  In  despotic 
IfOTcmments,  a  cabinet  may  be  employed  in  ways  and  means  to  feed 
the  people ;  in  free  governments  the  people  will  feed  themselves.  Ac- 
cidental advances  and  diminutions  in  price  wiU  be  a^ttended  with  little 
i^cpnvenieivce,  uule$$4ome  cause  equally  absurd  and  powerful  inters 
fere  to  change  the  natural  order  of  things  under  the  circumstances  of 
plenty  or  scarcity. 

Aat.  2^^^-^ReJlections  on  the  jfustkej  Advantage,  and  Necessity  of  It* 
mtttMgy  wthin  a  (e^rtain  Compass,  the  Price  of  Wheat,  by  Legulative 
Authority;  addressed  to  toth  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  the  Author  of 
JOearness  of  Provisions,  iffc.     Svo.   Is,     Stockdale. 

There  is  an  advantage  in*  limiting  the  farfe  of  Hackney  coaches^ 
because  the  dit^utes  would  otherwise  be  endless;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
tiie  price  of  wheat  and  marketable  commodities,  where  the  demand  is 
sot  urgent  and  time  is  given  for  bargaining.  Who  also  is  to  settle 
this  price,  and  on  what  data?  As  to  the  idea  of  estimating  the 
<}|]antity  of  corn  in  the  kingdom  by  means  of  excisemen,^  it  is  too  ri- 
diculous to  be  entertained  for  one  moment ;  and  the  whole  of  this 
pampldet  is  founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
pto^isionfi,  and  the  omitting  in  its  calculation  the  derangement  and 
•peculation  introduced  into  every  glass  of  $ocii?ty  by  paper-money* 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  26.—^  Sermon f  preached  Before  the  Lords y  Sptrttualand  Tempo* 
raif  in  the  Abbey-Churchy  Westminster ^  on  Friday 9  February  13,  l8oi^ 
bein^  the  Day  appointed^  by  Proclamation^  for  a  General  Fast*  By 
Bro<wn1owt  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester*  4/^,  is.  6d,  Wright. 
1801.       ' 

That  *  public  ^virtue  and  public  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand  and 
keep  pace  with  each  other/  is  the  theme  which  afforded  many  useful 
reflexions  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  fast;  and,  in  introducing 
thfim^  the  preacher  has  premised  a  proposition  which  we  have  never 
lost^s^y  opportunity  of  inculcating,  and  which  we  are  happy  to-  se^ 
•aactioned  by  his  high  authority.  *  Political  details  are  unfit  for  this 
pjfu:e* — &Iay  this  proposition  find  its  way  into  every  pulpit  1 

Art.  z*j,~^Two  Sermonsy  on  the  Prociamation^  December  %y  1800,  and 
on  the  General  Fasty  February  13,  1 801  ;  preached  at  the  Catbedraly 
Winchester^  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Poultery  Prebendary y  ^c.  Dedicated 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  8vo,  is.  Cadell  and 
Davies.    iSoi.  ^ 

In  a  dedication  of  above  eight  pages  we  arc  informed  that  Mr. 
Pitt  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived--^/  ertum  tale;  and,  for  the 
next  eight  hundred  years,  nil  tale  oriiurum  :  the  country  is  endangered 
by  ids  oUigatory  retreat,  and  it  can  alone  be  secured  by  his  india- 
.peiuttble  return.  Our  sovereign,  in  dismissing  this  great  poian,  has 
thougbt  diiFtfently-^he  country  acquiesces  with  the  greatest  com- 
placency—-and  the  feeble  voice  of  this  writer  will  scarcely  be  heard 
is  the  i^eneral  approbation  of  the  mode  in  vvhich  the  king  has  exer^, 
cised  his  undoubted  prerogative.  The  sermons,  if  sermons  they  can 
be  called,  treat  on  the  question  of  scarcity,  and  its  remedies ;  whe- 
ther the  war  be  the  origin  of  it — the  average  prices  of  wheat — thf^ 
;sui>sisteiice  of  *  our  foreign  fixed  war-establishments' — and  similar 
topics,  better  adwted  to  the  common-hall  of  the  nietropolis  thap 
to  the  pathedral  of  Winchester,  The  only  quotation  from  Scripture, 
in  these  sermons,  is  balanced  by  one  from  Shakspeare ;  and  the  rai^t 
«f  Othello  unites  in  sanctifying  this  just  and  necessary  war.  Surely 
the  few  minutes  dedicated  to  religious, instruction  maybe  occupied 
by  more  important  concerns. 

Art.  28.— >^  Charge  delivered  at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Salopy  in  the  iJiocese  of  lAchfeld  and  Coventry,  in  McCyy  180O.; 
and  pubVtshed  by  Desire  of  the  Clergy.    By  John  Chappel  Woodhouse^ 
'  M.A*  ^c.     8a;o.  \s.     Longman  and  Rees. 

..,  The  clergy^  in  requesting  their  archdeacop  to  publish  his  charge* 
bave  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the  public ;  and  we  shsdl 
be  happy  to  co-operate  in  their,  intention,  by  recommending  it 
strehuously  to  the  perusal  of  every  archdeacon  in  the  kingdom.-^ 
The  charge  contains  mucl^  local  information,  and  affords  a  specimezi 
pf  the  gopd  that  may  be  done,  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishops, 
bjr  the  body  of  archdeacpns.  This  archdeacomy  contains  ceo  squar? 
imles,  64,oop  inhabitants,  and  97  churls  or  ^hat^d^*  pjftlve^l^ 
.     CiiiT.R£v.Vol.XXXL^/r//,i8oi.  af 
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fifty-three  arc  in  a  very  laudable. state;  twenty-one  require  but  little 
expence  to  be  bestowed  upon  them ;  twelve  have  undergone,  or  are 
undergoingv  a  thorough  repair  ;  three  are  to  be  re-built ;  and  but  few 
instances  of  backwardness  to  comply  with  the  archdeacon's  requests 
have  occurred  j  for  twenty-nine  of  these  churches  parsonages  are  en- 
tirely wanting,  thirty-eight  are  in  good  repair,  twenty  are  moderatCf 

^  and  ten  scarcely  habitable.  The  number  of  legal  residents  is  thirty- 
six.  Seventeen  of  the  non-rtsidents  have  provided  resident  curates  ; ' 
and  fifteen  live  near,  and  dbcharge  the  duties  of  their  parishes.  The 
number  of  communicants  at  Easter  is  five  thousand,  of  dissenters 
seven  thousand,  who  are  catholics,  presbyterians,  baptists,  quakers, 
unitarians,  or  methodists.  The  income  of  the  clergy  is  here  consi- 
derable, zSf  if  divided  equally  among  them,  it  would  average  to  each 
man  about  20b/.  a  year ;  and  if  the  whole  revenue  were  seized  and 
traitsferred,.  as  the  archdeacon  states  it,  to  the  people,  it  would  avc*" 

'rage  only  5/.  &ci,  a  head  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  archdeaconry. 
Upon  these  statements  very  judicious  remarks  are  made  by  the  wor- 
thy archdeacon  ;  and  we  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  a&,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  64,000  inhabitants,  there  appear  to  be  52,000  on  a  state 
bordering  upon  indifference  to  the  rites  of  the  church,  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  clergy,  in  catechising,  instructing,  and  familiarising  them 
to  religious  knowledge,  are  requisite,  or  the  evangelical  missionaries 
will  here  find  a  very  plentiful  harvest. 

Art.  zg.-^FneJom  of  Enquiry  f  and  Zeal  in  the  Diffusion  ofChrisHaik 
Truths  asserted  and  recommended  in  a  Discourse  ^Svered  at  BOstoif 
yuly  9,  1800,  before  the  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians ^  estahHshed 
in  the  West  ofJEngland^  for  promoting  Christian  Knowkdge  and  the 
Practice  of  Virtue^  by  the  Distribution  of  Boohs.  By  TBomas  Belsbanu 
i2mo,  is.     Johnson.    1800. 

The  arguments  in  this  discourse,  independently  of  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious tenets  adopted  by  this  writer,  are  mianly,  judicious,  energe^c, 
and  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  calls  himself  a 
Christian.  Without  freedom  of  inquiry  the  truths  of  religion  stag- 
nate, or  evils  are  produced,  which  the  present  times  are  unhappily 
ordained  to  experience.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  latitudinarian; 
system  into  the  church  of  England,  it  was  usual  to  throw  a  discou« 
ragement  in  the  way  of  every  one  who  investigated  these  peculiar  te- 
_  nets.  The  people  were  taught  to  think  slightly  of  doctrines,  and 
were  amused  with  moral  discourses  alone*  In  consequence  of  this 
the  zeal  of  many  was  alarmed,  and  the  church  is  now  threatened 
with  the  danger  of  schism,  from  what  is  called  evangelical  or  metho- 
dical preaching.  Among  the  dissenters  the  same  notions  prevailed : 
an  obscure  acknowledgement  of  Christianity  was  considered  as  suffi- 
cient, the  modes  of  belief  were  gradually  deemed  of  little  ici^pof 
tance,  Scriptural  knowledge  was  neglected,  and  they  fell  into  an  in- 
ditference,  from  which,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  church,  they 

'stood  in  need  of  being  roused  by  the  new  energies  of  the  evangelic^ 
missionaries.  Hence  we  agree  entirely  with  this  author  in  his  main 
principle,  that  inquiry  should  be  every-where  encouraged,  and  ze^ 
recommended.     The  effects,  of  knowleage -without  zeal,  and  of  zeal 

'  without  knowledge,  are  almost  equally  pernicious;  and  it  is  the  doty 
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%/t  fevcry  Christiiih  to  stimulate  to  the  utmo&t  of  his  power  the  unioa 
of  these-  necessary  qualities. 

Art.  30*— Oil  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath:  a  Sermon,  By  the  Rev* 
/..  H,  Halioran^  D.D.  To  which  Is  added  a  Form  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer ^  for  the  Use  of  Schools •  4/0.  is.  6d.  Rivingtous. 
iSoo. 

In  a  most  fulsome  address  to  the  bishop  of  Londoft^  the  writer  in- 
idrms  his  lordship  that  he  aims,  in  this  discourse,  *  less  at  elegance 
than  at  plainness  and  perspicuity.'  We  cannot,  indeed,  ascribe  much 
.merit  to  the  composition  in  point  of  elegance;  and  when  we  read  of 
*  the  principles  of  infidelity,  with  mephitic  contagion  and  electric 
rapidity,  pervading  every  class  of  society  from  the  palace  to  the  cot«. 
tage,'  we  admire  the  author's  iclea  of  plainness  and  perspicuity.  We 
reprobate  as  much  as  himself  the  violation  of  religious  toleration  by 
the  anarchists  of  France-^yet,  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  we  have 
been  educated,  we  cannot  allow  the  piles  ot  building  formerly  sub- 
sisting in  the  French  churches^  illuminated  every  week  with  useless 
tapers,  and  covered  with  images  of  loathsome  reliques,  to  be  *  altars 
of  the  living  God,*  The  sacramental  table  in  our  churches  forbids 
us  to  entertain  such  an  idea :  and  if  the  violence  used  by  the  French, 
in  overturning  their  altars,  be  not  consistent  with  Christian  charity, we 
must  still  recollect  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  shed  by  the  support- 
crs  of  those  altars,  and  their  intolerance  towards  every  one  who  did 
Bot  bend  his  knee  to  their  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Art.  ^i.'-^tt  the  Difference  between  the  Deaths  of  the  Righteotu  ^nd  the 
Wicked^  illustrated  in  the  Instance  ofDr*  Samiel  Johnson^  and  David 
Hume^  Esq,^—j1  Sermon^  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxfordy  at 
St,  Marfs  Churchy  on  Sunday y  July  23,  1786.  By  the  Rev.  Wil* 
%am  JiguUerf  A,M.  ^c,     %vo,  is.     Rivingtons,     1800. 

The  despondency  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  serenity  of  Mr.  Hume, 
at  the  hour  of  their  respective  deaths,  give  occasion  to  the  preacher  to 
show  that  the  terror  felt  by  a  Christian  on  leaving  the  worl4  is  no  ar- 
gument against  religion>nor  the  calm  of  .the  sceptic  a  rational  ground 
for  approvingjbis  opinions.  The  case  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  by  no  means 
well-treated.  The  miserable,  inconsistent,  half-grounded  persuasion  of 
religion  in  his  mind  naturally  clouded  his  latter  days  ;  his  intolerance 
and  bigotry  afforded  him  no  security  in  his  last  moments^  when  re- 
presenting to  himself  the  tribunal  at  which  he  soon  expected  to  ap- 
pear, 'rfe  had  through  life  worshipped  a  God  of  terror,  and.  his 
character  was  formed  on  that  principle,— haughty,  supercilious,  ar- 
rogant, unamiable.  He  is  respected  for  his  literary  talents :  but  nei- 
ther his  living  nor  his  dying  moments  present  him  to  the  true  Chris* 
tian  in  any  other  light  than  an  object  of  pity. 

Art.  32.— -Pib/fl  ThoughtSy  submitted  to  Plain  Understandings y  upon  a 

prevalent  Custom  dangerous  to  the  Establishment*  Svo,  i /.  Rivingtons. 

The  writer  is  sensible  of  the  evil  arising  from  a  very  prcvalei^t 

custom,  but  is  by  no  means  aware  of  its  extent,  nor  is  he  qualified 

to  prescribe  a  remedy.    He  would  apply  caustics  where  lenitiye#  pe 
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required.  The  rapid"  progress  of  the  ^vtngejkal,  er  tttetfaocystica^ 
preachers,  has  given  him  an  alarm ;  and  he  is  apprehensive  of  much 
mischief  from  the  custom  of  sending  missionaries  to  preach  the  Go- 
spel in  every  village  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  we  would  ask  hiln  what 
makeis  the  inferior  classes  so  attentive  to  these  missionaries?  \Vhat 
induces  them  to  quit  their  churches  and  their  meethjg-houses  i£or 
the  dissenters  complain  as  largely  as  the  clergy  themselves  of 
the  general  defection)  for  these  new-erected  chapels — these  licens- 
ed hovels  and  out-houses?  He  has  not  entered  upon  the  answer 
^  given  by  the  evangelical  clergy,  whose -cause,  nevertheless,  wherever 
It  relates  to  schism,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  defend ;  at  the  same  time 
we  cannot  but  discountenance  such  pretended  supports  of  the  esta- 
blishment as  the  present,  as  well  as  every  attempt  to  destroy  a  cause 
by  force  which  shoidd  only  be  attacked  by  meekness,  by  argument* 
by  the  sword  of  th^.  spirit,  and  by  Christian  love* 

Art.  33. — The  Character  of  the  King,  a  Sermon^  preached  in  the  Ca-* 
thedral  'Church  of  St.  Peters  Exeter ^  on  Sunday ^  Nov,  the  30/^, 
1800.  By  the  Rev.  Jonas  Dennlt^  LL.B,  tsfc.  Svo*  id.  Ri- 
vingtons.  •       . 

*  In  the  times  in  which  we  live,  scarcely  a  year  passes  in  whick 
some  new  conspiracy  is  not  formed,  and  some  new  plot  endeavoured 
to  be  carried  into  effect.* — ^The  king's  *  character  presents  the  ex- 
traordinary phacnomenon  of  a  good,  a  pious,  and  a  Christian  kisg^ 
ruling  over  a  corrupt,  a  profligate,  and  an  abandoned  nation ;— -a 
nation,  the  major  part  of  which  consists  of  (I,  must  and  ever  wiU 
apeak  plainly)  avowed  infidels  and  concealed  atheists.'  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  in  such  a  nation,  that  the  king  *  is  surrounded  al- 
most inevitably  by  many  noble  adulterers  and  honouraHe  de- 
bauchees.'— We  find  no  precept  in  Scripture  for  this  mode  of  com- 
paring together  king  and  people.  So  strange  a  medley  of  Scripture 
'  fuid  politics  does  not  often,  and  we  wish  we  had  reason  to  expect 
that  It  never  might  again,  fall  into  our  way  to  examine. 

LAW. 

Art.  34, — Considerations  on  the  Coronation'Oatht  to  mcunf^ntheProtesfatii 
reformed  ReUgiony  and  the  Settlement  of  the  Church  of  England^  as  prC" 
scribed  by  Stat.  i.  W*  and  M.  f*  6.  and  Stat.  ^.  Ann.  c.  8.  By  jobm 
Reeves y  Esq.     %vo.     2s.  6d.     Wright.    1801. 

The  particular  opinions  of  this  writer  on  the  Englidli  constitution 
are  well  known.  He  can  conceive  the  trunk  of  the  constilution  re- 
maining, when  the  branches  are  dissevered  from  it ;  and  of  this  trunk 
he  is  now  endeavouring  to  make  a  mere  log,  devoid  alike  of  sense 
and  vitality.  The  mode  of  introducing  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  i« 
this  debate^  we' can  by  no  means  approve.  On  a  rumour,  probabljr 
very  ill  founded,  the  author  justifi^  a  supposed  determination  of  his 
majesty  on  a  peculiar  measure  likely  to  be  presented  to  him ;  -Mid, 
taking  this  determination  for  granted,  argues  that  the  king  could 
not  act  otherwise  without  breaking  his  oath.  To  say  that  a  private 
person,  like  the  author,  should  be  *  thought  unreasonable  or  ob- 
tn^ive/  for  offering  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  measuvej  ^ould  be 
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*>wry  far  from  our  sentiments ;  for  the  question  admits  of  4i8CUSfiioft|^ 
fOii  is  equally  open  to  all :  But  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
dsccent,  we  must  confess,  to  obtrude  in  this  manner  the  name  of  the  , 
aovercign  on  the  public.  Catholic  emancipation,  and  the  defence  of 
Qur  establishment,  are  two  distinct  subjects,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
qf  s^para^tely ;  yet  this-  writer  unites  them  in  the  same  treatise :  he 
maint^st  they  are  neciessarily  incompatible,  and  that  the  king  cannot 
exercise  his^  high,  prerogative  in  affirming  the  emancipation,  without 
breaking  the  solemn  oath  he  took  at  his  coronation. 

T!|4uch  extraneous  matter  is  introduced,  to  cloud  the  judgment, 
^n4  tQ  prevent  it  from  examining  the  simple  question.  The  conduct 
of  churchmen,  presbyterians,  and  Romanists,  at  different  periods,  is 
examined,  as  if  the  last  are  what  they  were  in  times  antecedent 
to  Henry  VIIL;  the  present  Presbyterians  (and  very  few  of  that 
description  now  remain  in  England)  the  same  as  those  at  the  aera  of 
Cromwell ;,  or  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  like  their  an- 
cestors at  tie  Reform^ion.  Religious  animosity  has  happily  very 
mupji  subsided,  and  the,  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  may  be 
discussed  without  exciting  the  uneasiness  which  agitated  former 
ages.  The  coronation^ath  prescribes  to  the  king  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established  by  law  ;  and  if  he, 
GOntrafY  to  law,  should  infringe  upon  this  settlement,  without  doubt 
hfi  woi;ld  act  inconsistently  with  this  solemn  pledge  ;  but  the  former 
part  of  the  o^th  sufficiently  explains  the  latter.  The  king  swears  to 
go.vern  hh  people  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed  on^ 
.^pd  the  Uws  a;i4  custonxs  of  the  Sarnie.  In  the  second  part  the  go-* 
vernment  qI  t^w  church  is  considered ;  and  it  is  the  government  of  that 
church  which  is  established  bylaw;  namely,  that  lawwhich  existswhen 
the  king  comes  to  the  crpwn,  or  which  shall  be  law  duiing  any  part  of 
iiis  reign.  The  king  cannot,  by  Jiis  single  act,  affect  the  established 
church;  for  that  would  be  ^  breach  of  his  oath;  but  if  the  king, 
lords,  ?nd  commons,  should  agree  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lies*  or  smy  other  measiure  in  which  the  interest  of  the  church  might 
fce  supposed  to  be  involved,  we  should  hold  him  guilty  of  treason 
who  presumes  to  maintain  that  the  king  had  broken  his,  oath.  It  is 
absurd,  in  these  days,  to  pretend  that  the  church  has  any  peculiar  ' 
form  which  cannot  be  altered  by  the  legislature.  The  authority  of 
the  legislature  is  paramount  over  all  corporations ;  and  the  king  is 
jiistly  to  be  esteemed,  by  our  laws,  in  all  things,  ecclesiastical  as  well 
|ks  civil,  vsupreme*  Whether  his  majesty  assent  to,  or  dissent  from, 
the  emancipp.tioa  of  the  Catholics,  every  good  subject  will  confi- 
dently abide  by  his  decision  ;  and  though  we  may  think  that  the 
-cnjancipation  may  be  attended  with  great  advantages,  the  denial  of 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  high  importance.  The  manner  in  which 
the. question  is  here  treated  appears  to  us  equally  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutitjn^l ;  and  it  would  have  spared  the  v/riter  before  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  have  rendered,  in  his  own  estimation, 
the  present  bqok  unnecessary,  if  he. had  reflected,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  coronation-oath  was  first  devised  ^xi-d  sworn  to,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  .were  eligible,  by  the  estaolished  Jaw,  to  seats  in 
tb?  Imh  senate. 
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JkfcT.Jj.-i— jf'Z^A^r/o  a  NolhfMttf  on  the  proposed  Repeal  i>f  the  Penal' 
Laws  whicb  now  remain  in  Force  againft  the  Irish  Rontan-Cathalics^ 
from  Charles  Butler ^  Esq.  Lincoln* sinny  London.  8vo.  I/.  Coghla^ 

Every  man  of  liberal  mind  must  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  dis- 
qualifications, founded  merely  oh  religious  opinions,  removed  from 
our  statute-books ;  and  the  increased  toleration,  under  this  reign,  is 
a  presage  that  civir  governments  will  very  soon  consult  their  own 
case,  and  the  comfort  of  the  subject,  by  making  civil  concerns  th^ 
only  objects  of  their  attention.  Catholics  are  at  present  debarred 
from  a  seat  in  parliament,  as  well  as  from  several  of  our  principal  ci- 
vil and  military  offices.  Their  admissibility  to  those  omces  cannot 
fce  imurious,  in  any  sense,  to'a  kingdom  where  so  great  a  majority 
IS  of  the  Protestant  opinion  5  and,  as  to  the  king*s  oath,  it  is  well 
observed  here,  that  as  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  rescinding,  some 
time  since,  Ci6rtain  restrictions  once  binding  on  the  Catholics,  it  cannot 
now  prevent  him  from  granting  them  farther  indulgences.  His  oath 
is  to  maintain  *  the .  Protestant  religion  established  by  law;*  and 
that  religion  is  equally  maintained,  whether  a  Papist  enjoy  or  not  a 

race  under  government,,  just  as  well  as  it  is  now  maintained,  while 
great  number  of  Papists  in  our  navy  are  shedding  their  blood  in 
defence  of  their, country.  It  must  first  appear  that  an  attack  is  made 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  before  any  one  should  dare  to  call  the 
coronation-bath  in  question  ;  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
being  no  attack  at  all  upon  the  church,  the  oath  cannot  be  infringed 
by  any  vote  that  may  ensue.  It  is  well  observed,  also,  in  this  pam- 
phlet, consisting  of  twelve  pages  only,  that  when  the  coronation-* 
path  was  fixed  in  Ireland,  Papists  had  seats  in  parliament* 

Art.  36.— ^«  Inquiry  into  the  Necessity ^  Justtcey  and  Policy f  of  m 
Commutation  of  Tithes.  By  Morgan  Cove^LL.B.^e.  %vo.  3*. 
Rivingtons*     i8oo* 

The  cdynmutation  of  tithes  is  a  subject  involved  in  very  great  dif^ 
iiculties  ^  and,  in  arguing  for  or  against  it,  there  is  no  lieed  of  fo- 
reign assistance.  We  must  reprobate,  therefore,  the  insinuations  In 
this  work,  that  the  desire  of  such  a  commutation  arises  from  sinister 
.factions  and  Jacobinical  views  :  nor  ought  the  French  revolution  to 
be  brought  in  as  a  bugbear  to  avert  the  mind  from  legitimate  inquiry. 
With  equal  abhoircnce  we  remark  the  insinuations  thrown  out  some- 
times, by  the  advocates  for  the  commutation,  against  the  clergy,  and 
the  unjustifiable  mode  of  aiming  at  a  seizure  of  their  property,  or 
forcing  them  into  a  compliance  to  their  disadvantage,  by  represent- 
ing them  as  a  useless  body.  Let  the  measure  stand' upon  its  just 
jground.  Allowing  the  rights  of  the  clergy  to  a,support  jFirom  the 
public,  and  tfhe  necessity  of  an  established  church,  the  true  quefstion 
of  debate  is,  whether  that  support  be  most  advantageously  contri- 
buted by  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  whether  the  clergy  can  keep 
their  relative  situation  in  society  by  another  mode  of  salary  \  Wtf  con- 
fess that  every  thing  in  this  work,  as  well  as  what  we  have  derived 
from  our  own  observation,  and  the  remarks  of  other. writers,  incline 
us  to  embrace  the  former  opinion  j  and  to  believe  that  all  the  modes 
of  commutation,  hitherto  suggested,  have  the  necessary  effect  to  di- 
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inittish  the  weight  of  the  clergy,  and  to  render  tl«emi  thoiigh  not  ia 
the  present  generatioi^  yet  at  a  future  period,  unequal  to  cope,  as 
advantageously  as  they  may  at  present,  with  the  laity.  The  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  is  held  out  as  the  great  reason  for  the  commutation ; 
yet  the  question  proposed  in  this  work  before  Us  should  be  fairly  an- 
,  swered  by  the  agricmtiirists:— •*  On  comparing  the  quantity  of  land 
subject  to  tithes  with  that  discharged  from  tithes,  do  instances  of 
superior  culture  -and  productiveness  abound  more  freqtiently  on  tithe- 
free  than  on  untithable  lands  ?*  This  question  is  well  argi^ed  in  the 
work  l^efore  us ;  and  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  re- 
ceive due  animaidversipn.  That  the  .clergy  will,  in  a  course  of  time,- 
be  much  injured  by  commutation,  is  clearly  proved,  by  a  comparison 
of  their  present  probable  state,  if  such  a  conunutation  had  taken 
place  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth :  and  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing a  general  commutation-bill  are  shown  from  the  different  nature  of 
soils,  cpm-rents,  and  tenures  of  tithes,  with  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment. After  all,  the  icommutation  is  rapidly  advaiicing,  ana  the 
advantages  of  inclosure-bflls  are  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  a  living 
incumbent.  The  effect  of -the  measure  time  alone  must  discover.  We 
apprehend  that  it  will  too  much  secularise  the  clergy,  and  that  the 
nature  of  clerical  property  and  clerical  duties  will  too  frequently  be 
discussed,  in  no  very  honourable  manner,  under  the  hammer  at  Gar- 
raway's.  Against  such  a  consequence  the  author  makes  a  noble 
stand;  and,  in  the  general  principle,  we  agree  With  him,;  though  he 
appears  to  us  to  weien  his  cause  by  traveUing  out  of  the  record.  A 
diminution  of  the  volume,  and  judicious  compression  of  the  subject, 
would  considerably  increase  its  effect. 

Art.  37.— -Conrwr  Thoughts  on  the  Game  Lawi\  in  *tvhich  an  At' 
tempt  u  made  to  show  what  Part  of  them  ought  to  be  retained^  and  what 
repealed.    By  a  Leicestershire  Freeholder.  %vo.  u.  Chappie.  iSoQ- 

This  writer  conceives  that  there  was  wisdom  in  allowing  the  pro- 
perty in  the  manor  to  be  separated  from  that  of  the  soil,— <i  distinc- 
tion which  naturally  took  place  when  the  claims  for  those  services  on 
which  manorial  rights  were  fouilded  were  abolished.  The  propriety 
lof  this  allowance  may  be  justly  called  in  question ;  ^nd,  in  nict,  it  is 
the  foundation  of  more  vexation  and  dispute  than  any  law  now  in  * 
existence..  It  is  not  enough  to  say  thiat  the  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
complain,  because  he  bought  the  land,  knowing  that  the  manor  was 
;ircsted  in  another.  The  complaint  is,  that  such  things  should  be  ^ 
-lowed  to  any  party.  The  difficulty  is  insuperable  in  ascertaining 
the  precise  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  and  of  the  manor  % 
and  we  agree  with  this  writer,  that  if  the  game-laws  be  not,  iii  toto, 
to  be  repealed,  it  would  be  right  to  suSer  all  persons  wlio  Jbetve  pro^ 
perty  in  land  to  kill  game  on  their  own  estates,  reserving'  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  the  same  right  of  sporting,  subjected  to  no  action  for 
trespass,  unless  where  specific  injury  had  been  sustained.  The  in- 
increa^e  purposed,  of  the  duty  on  game-licenses  and  on  dogs,  is  not 
likely  to  be  entertained  by  government,  because  the  last  augmentation 
did  not  raise  the  amount  ofthe  tax  in  any^  proportionate  degree.  The 
argument,  that  country  gentlemen  require  such  rural  amusement  to 
|(L]eep  them  in  the  country,  is  scarcely  worth  a  moment's  attention. 
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They  art  noi^  driven  to  London  by  the  taxel,  yrhfch  remkr  tlwaf 
mansions  no  longer  the  seats  famed  for  anck*(i.  hoBf«tality  i  andi^  if 
the  game4aws  should  be  repealed,  they  will  still  find  sufficient  junns*-. 
ment  for  their  hiorses,  guns,  and,  dogs.  On  the  mode  of  selling 
game,  and  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  shot,  we  can  scarcely  bring  our* 
selves  to  examine  the  arguments  advanced  5  but  we  cordially  agree 
\^th  this  writer,'  that  the  game-laws  «  arc  so  very  tyrannical,  sp  fre- 
quently absurd  and  contradictory  in  themselves,  that,  at  al^  events, 
they  ought  to  b<^  revised  ;'  and  the  reversion  will,  we  hope,  end  in 
the  total  repeal-— forming  as  they  do  one  of  the  last  relitiuea  of  feudal 
aukd  barbarous  manners* 

MEDICINE,  &c. 

Art.  38.— ^«  Essay  on  the  malignant  Pestilential  Fever  introdtteeif  Int^ 
the  PKest^Indian  Isiand^rom  B&ullam  on  the  Coast  of  Gumea,  as  it  ap^ 

'    pedredin  I79S»-I794>  J795>  and  1796.   By  C*  Cmsholmy  M*D.  emd 
JnspectOT'General  of  the  Ordnance  Medical  Department  in  the  West 
.  Indies*     Second  JSdition,  much  enlarged,     2  Voh,  %vo.  i^s.  Boards^      * 
Mawman.  ^ 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1795^  and  was  nbticed 
in  our  XlVth  volume,  New  Arrangement,  p.  380.  It  is  now  greatly 
enlarged,  and  the  principal  positions  enforced  with  avast  body  of  ad* 
ditioiol  evidence,  but  with  unequal  effect.  We  have  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  yellow-fever  in  the  West-Indian  islands  is  imported, 
for  it  was  till  lately  unknown ;  but  when  the  author  extends  this  doc*  ' 
trine  to  the  yellow-fever  of  the  continent,  he  is  less  successful,'  ehiefly 
for  a  similar  reason,  that  the  fever  there  is  not  a  novelty.  Additional  ar* 
guments  for  the  yellow-fever  being  an  endemic  on  the  continent  we 
offered  very  early,  and  have  transcribed  others  &om  other  authors. 
That  the  fomes,  the  original  source  of  the  infection,  resides  in  the 
islands,  is  not  clear ;  it  may  be  from  Bulam,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  yellow-fever  of  the  continent  hasr  been  also  carried  t<> 
the  islands — ^and  from  the  confusion  of  the  two  kinds  we  see  the  ofi- 
gin  of  some  disputed  fkcts.  ,  s 

Our  autljior's  other  position  he  has  supported  also  with  additional 
force  and  some  success — the  utility  of  calomel  joined  with  mercury^ 
and  we  perceive  that  this  practice  is  gaining  ground,  probably  ftorti 
its  decided  benefit.  On  the  whole,  this  enlarged  edition  is  a  valuable 
work,  and  contains  numerous  facts,  respecting  thi^  singular  and 
fatal  epidemic,  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  tropical  prac-  ' 
titioner.  „ 

Arr.  ^g»^^7he  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery;  preceded  By 
an  Abstract  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine^  and  the  Nosology  <f  Dr,  Cul" 
kn;  and,  including  upwards  of  Five  Hundred  authentic  FormuU,  from 
the  Books  of  St.  Bartholomew's^  &.  George* Sy  St^  Thomas^s^  Gi^^s, 
and  other  Hospitals  in  London^  and  from  the  Lectures  and  Writings^  of 
the  most  eminent  public  Teachers.  With  Four  ^msrta  Plates^  neatly  «b- 
gravedy  representing  the  different  Instruments  used  in  Surgery*  8vo.  14J. 
Boards.     Kearsley.  .  1800.    ♦  > 

The  name  of  a  celebrated  university  may  probably  have  been,  in  the 
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^rnfoA  of  tlie  editors,  a  betteV  passport  to  a  system  oFinedJcine  thao 
that  of  the  metropolis;  but,  except  the  liberal  use  milde  bf  Dr- 
<l!JuH6n'8  system,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  foundation  for  the  title;  It 
is  certainly  a  compilation  unknown  to  Ediriburgh,  before  its  publfca* 
tibn.  We  have  Iboked  at  it  with  some  care,  and  examined  it  in 
many  difil^rent  parts — for  we  \frill  not  pretend  to  have  read  a  profe*  . 
ied  compilation  of  more  than  800  pages — and  shall  proceed  to  offer 
our  opinion  in  general. 

.  ^he  introduction  i%  of  little  importance ;  yet  it  speaks  of  the  world 
having  4f^^dy  approved  o(  this  work  in  aiiother  form.  We  know 
nothing,  however,  of  its  pre-existent  state — of  its  faults  or  merits  in 
that  period  of  its  probation.  It  cannot  be  Domestic  Medicine,  for 
that  is  too  '  good  a  thing'  to  be  allowed  to  assume  another  form;  and 
the  execution  is  also  very  different.  The  theory  of  medicine  fol- 
lows ;  but,  though  the  editor  contends  that  this  is  necessarily  short, 
because  much  theory  is  interspersed  with  the  practical  part,  we 
think  it  in  -many  respects  incomplete  :  had  any  thing  been  given  un- 
der this  title  it  should  have  been  much  more  full  and  satisfactory. 
The  practice  of  physic  is  well  detailed*  After  the  title  are  the  syn- 
onyms of  nosologists,  and  the  prindpal  systematics-^-the  causes  and 
mode  of  treatment  of  each  disease.  The  author  seems  to  have  co- 
pied from  the  best  authors ;  and  though  he  has  sometimes  copied 
their  errors  also,  the  selection  is,  we  think,  in  general  judicious.  The 
diseases  of  infants,  and  the  niethod  X)f  treating  suspended  animation, 
conclude  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  practice  of  surgery  followa— witii  which  we  are  not  so  well 
pleasod.as  with -the' more  strictly  medical  part ;  yet  it  contains  no  ma- 
terial error  or  misrepresentation.  There  are  some  few  omissions,  which 
might  with  advantage  have,  been  supplied.  The  application  of  band- 
ages, the  method  of  opening  dead  bodiesj  and  the  various  methods 
t)f  embaltning,  are  properly  noticed.  Some  account  of  the  cow-pox 
forms  an  appendix. 

Four  tolerably  good  plates  of  surgical  instruments  are  added,,  with 
a  separate  index  to  the  practice  of  physic  and  of  surgery.  The 
addition,  of  formulae,  of  which  we  forgot  to  speak,  seems,  in  the 
Author  or  editor's  opinion,  to  be  a  great  improvement.  Our  opinion 
of  their  utility  is  not  so  high  ;  and  we  think,  when  any  medicine  is 
recbmniended,  no  j[)hysician  .will  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  direct  the 
exhibition.  Some  old  formiilae  we  still  think  should  not  have  been,80 
much  simplified,  and  some  which  seem  to  derive  their  advantages 
from  their  combination  should  still  be  retained.  In  other  respects, 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  noticed  whether  the  substance, 
the  tincture,  or  infusion,  were  the  most  useful  form.  Spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, for  instance,  is  much  more  effectual  when  given  with  ho- 
ney, because  the  stomach  bears  it  in  a  larger  dose,  and  volatile 
spirit  seems  to  add  to  the  virtues  of  guaiacum.  These  and  similar 
hints  would  have  been  of  more  service  than  four  of  the  five  hundred 
formube  here  transcribed.  Honey  is,  we  perceive,  mentioned  in  the 
formula  of  spt.  terebinth.  ;  but  the  advantages  are  not  pointed  out, 
hot  is  the  prescriber  apparently  aware  of  them ;  since,  with  honey,  he 
inight  have  doubled  t^e  dose.    The  v^IiitUe  tiacture  of  guaiacum  it 
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bcft  given  in  milk.  While  looking  at  some  of  these  fonrnds,  a  cxl-* 
riotts  error  occuf^ed  tous:—- Dr.  Colin  o(  Vienna  is  Anglicised  under 
the  name  of  Dr.\Collin8.  This  work,  on  the  whole,  is  however 
printed  with  tolerate  care. 

A  nos9l6gical  taUe,  one  pointing  out  the  proportidn  ot  opium 
and  mercury  in  the  various  formula  of  the  Phiurnu^copoeias  of  Lon* 
don  and  EdUnburgh,  and  another  of  the  altered  names,  conclude  thia 
very  bulky  but  useful  compilation. 

Art^  40* — A  Practical  Treaiise  on  the  JMferent  Fevers  of  the  West  In* 
JieSf  and  their  Diagnostic  Symptoms.  ,  By  W'tWtam  Fovfkt  M^IX  &/ r« 
,9vo.  2s.  6J.    Symonds.     i8oo. 

This  very  plain  and  concise  account  of  the  fevers  of  the  West  In-r 
dies  merits  the  attention  of  the  military  surgeon  ;— -the  pn^rtice 
is  rational  and  judicious.  We  meet  with  little  novelty  of  remark  j 
and/ we  do  not  find  any  minute  discrimination  of  circumstances,. 
which  perhaps  might  not  have  well  suited  a  compendium  of  this 
kind*  The  symptoms,  which  indicate  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  are 
properly  discriminated;  but  Dr.  Fowle  does  not  seem  peculiarly  ajKrare 
of  the  state  of  congestion,  which  makes  it  advisable  in  the  more  ad* 
iranced  periods.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  highly  approve  of  thi$ 
little  tract,  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  tropicdi  practitioner. 
It  is  introduced  by  \  short  and  judicious  account  of  the  weather* 
and  the  medical  topography  of  the  Leeward  Islands* 

FARRIERY. 

AitT.  41.— d/r/orf  Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  Shoeing  ffcirser^ 
iiiberto  practised^  with  incidental  OhscrvatiofiSm.    Sy  WiMam  Moor* 
t      crofi.    8va.  j/.    Nicol.     1800. 

This  tract  is  comprised  in  sixty  octavo  pages,  and  illustrated  by  ten 
weodefi  cuts.  An  appropriate  dedication  to  lord  Heathfield  explaina 
the  author's  vitews  respecting  the  subject  of  which  he  is  to  treat.  By 
this  it  appears  that  he  has  invented  and  brought  into  actual  practice 
a  machine  for  striking  horse-^hoes  of  any  given  form^  in  the  manner 
of  die  working.  The  real  object  of  this  pamphlet  seems  therefore  to 
be  subservient  to  the  author's  designs,  m  the  character  of  a  manu- 
facturer of  horse-shoes  for  extensive  sale,  as  well  as  that  of  displaying 
his,  competency  in  the  veterinarian  art.  The  preamble  naturally  takes 
up  the  argument  of  shoeing  horses  in  a  manner  least  calculated  to  de- 
range the  natural  form  and  qualities  of  a  horse's  foot:  the  anatomy, 
the  distribution  of  the  different  substances  composing  the  hoof,  &c. 
are  explained  in  a  general  but  perspicuous  way.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  hoof  is  slightly  touched  upon ; — ^this  part  of  jthe  sub- 
ject, however,  deserves  more  attention,  but  the  physiological  reason- 
ings arc  closely  argued.  '      *     ' 

•  The  sections  of  the  horse's  foot,  exiiibited  in  the  cuts,  are  weU 
.chosen,  and  display  what  is  required,  in  a  novel  point  of  view.  They . 
are,  for  the  most  part,  pei*pendicular  sections  made  crosswise,  so  that 
^^he  bearings  of  the  foot  upon  the  different  kinds  of  shoe  are  thus  ren- 
dered^ obvious,     fhc  author  |)roceeds  regularly  to  discuss  the  relative 
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merits  of  tlie  variously^brmed  shoes  in  present  use.'  He  gitmndt  U* 
opinions  of  their  several  ptoperties  by  their  influence  upon  the/hopf^ 
whether  the  tendency  be  ^  preserve  the  natural  form  or  to  derange 
it.  He  justly  attaches  thd  highest  iinportance  to  this  branch  of  the 
veterinarian  art,  be<»Hise  on  it  depends  the  soundness-  and  perfectioa 
of  motion  in  the  whole  animal,  the  safety  of  the  rider,  and  the  only 
value  of  this  useful  creative  to  mankind.  We  perceive  .by  the  en^ 
gravings  that  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body  eventually  falls  upon  the 
margin  of  the  hoof,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  th^  shoe;  th?it  the 
under  surface,  of  the  bones  forms  an  arch,  whose  beatings  rest  again^ 
the  margin  or  criist  of  the  hoof.  This  being  the  natural  seat  of 
pressure,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  chief  art  of  making  a  horse*' 
shoe  lies  in  the  adaptation  of  it  to  these  principles.  The  author  points 
out  the  difficulties  which, oppose  manufacturing  horse-shoes  of  the 
shape  which  he  esteems  the  best,  with  a  hammer,  anii  has  therefore 
undertaken  to  stamp  them  as  before  described.  The  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  apparently  sound  judgement  in  the  author,  has  deter« 
mined  him  to  prefer  a  shoe  which  he  calls  the  *■  seated  shoe  of  Mr* 
Osmar  and  Mr.  Clark,' — ^it  is  perfectly  level  on  the  under  and  outer 
margin  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  hoof,  when  it  is  levelled 
off,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  sole  of  the  horse's  foot  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  iron  shoe.  The  author  concludes  by  re- 
lating some  well-devised  experiments  on  the  causes  6f  cutting  in  Jiorses^ 
^d  the  means  of  remedying  it.  .       ^  *         , 

•    EXPERIMENT    1.    , 

*  A  horse  with  a  narrow  chest,  who  had  never 'cut,  and  havin|r 
'^parallel  shoes  on  hi&  fore  feet,  was  trotted  at  about  the  raite  of  eight 
jniles  an  hour  in  a  straight  line,  over  ground  suificiently  soft  to  retain 
sUghtly  the  impressions  of  the  shoes,  but  not  to  admit  the  feet  tO' 
«ink  into  it. 

*  Two  parallel  liujcs  were  drawn  along  the  track,  including  betweea 
ithem  the  prints  of  the  shoes.  By  these  it  was  found  that  there 
was  regularly  a  distance  of  nine  inches  and  a  half  between  the  outer 
edge  of  the  near  fore  shoe,  and  that  of  the  off  fore  shoe* 

EXPERIMENT    II. 

<  Shoes  thick  in  Jtheir  inner  quarter,  and  like  ^  tip,  reaching  only 
half-way  on  the  outer  quarter,  were  then  used,  and  it  appeared  th^ 
the  distance  between  the  outer  edges  pf  the  prints  of  the  shoes,  taken 
as  before,  was  regularly  reduced  to  eight  inches  and  a  half.'     p.  57« 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  little  pamphlet  to  the  practitioners 
and  amateurs  of  this  art.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  tract  of  this  de- 
scription'reduced  to  a  moderate  pricey  and  of  a  decent  aspect,  so  much 
better  adapted  to  general  utility  than  the  gaudy,  hot-pressed  quaito% 
-lehich  levy  the  worst  of  taxes  upon  useful  literature. 
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AiLT.  42. ^^-Tife  Princifies  of  EngHsh  Farriery,  wndieated'i  eontmmng 
V,  Strictures  en  the  erroneous  and  kng^xpioded  System,  lately  nTtved  at  the 
ygUrutary  College  i  mtttspersed  with  cursory  Remarks  on  the  ^fstenw 
nf  SoUeyielly  De  Saunter j  De  la  Fosse f  i^e.  tsfc,  in  luhieh  is/ully  di^ 
splayed  the  Superiority  of  English  Farriery  ever  that  of  Foreign  Nations,. 
By  John  Lane^  A.  V.  P.  late  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Lsfe^Guards^ 
%%»•    Riebatt*     f^Boo. 

Thig  lictk  wof  k  is  levcBed  at  Mr.  Colesiaa  and  the  Vetenndrf  Col;- 
gc>  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  shoeing  horses.  The  directions  o^f  the 
fiiege,  reelecting  some,  of  the  internal  diseasesy  sure  severely^  and,  in 
«nc  or  two  instances,  justly  criticised*  The  principal  observations^  of 
Sfv.Co!emttB>  the  author  contends*  are  taken  from  the  works  of  his  pve» 
^keesiorst  and  applied  without  adverting  to  the  diiferant  practices  in 
iiSereBt  countries;  so  that  the  criticisms  in  many  places  directed  against 
the  French  fenriery  ave  levelled  at  the  English,  which  Mr.  Lane  coq- 
CBuds  ha»  n^t  been  improved  in  the  college — ^Non  nostrum  e«t,  kst^ 
Oujr  antbop  is^  howerer,  in  general  too  violent*  and  exposes  hinaseif  a 
Sttle^  ptrtkmlftiiy  in  his  declamations  against  anatomy.  In-  this  k*- 
^eet  he  remindea  us  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakelicld*s  sim,  who  offered  ta 
iiach  the  superior  of  »  college  Greek;  by  whom  he  *was  answered* 
*  -¥oa  see  me,  young  man  :— I  never  learned  Greek,  and'  I  never  miseed 
it*  I  ha^  a  doctor^s  cap  and  gown,  and  10,000  floriile  a-year>  withoitit 
CSreek*  I  eat  heartily  without  Gi^eek: — ^in  short*  as  I  do  not  know 
Greek*  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  m  it.' 

EDUCATION. 

Akt.  43.-— Kff  Teacher^ s  Assistant  in  EngTtsh  Composkhn;  or- Easy 
Rules  for  ^writing  Themes  and,  composing  Exercises  on  SuBjeets  proper 
for  the  Improvenisnt  of  Tottth  of  both  Sexes  at  SehooL  By  John 
Walkers  Author  of  the  Critical  Pronouncing  Dtetionaryy  tfc.  izmr>. 
Robinsons.    i8o(. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  education  is  to  teach  a  young 
pQ-son  to  think  on  a  subject*  and  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  writing. 
At  great  schools  the  subject  of  a  theine  is  proposed*  and  the  boy  is 
left  almost  entirely  to  his  own  abilities  to  decide  both  upon  the 
matter  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it,  and  while  his  years  are 
often  3  complete  obstacle  to-  his  success.  Gradually  to  lead  him 
to  think  and  invent  is  the  great  proof  of  skill  in  the  master.  The 
routine  of  teaching  languages,  or  of  teaching  scierice,*  is  easily  ac- 
quired; the  pupil  also  seems  to  be  making  rapid  advances,  and  the 
parent  is  delighted  with  his  acquisitions.  Hence  ordinary  tjeachers 
•'Will  often  receive  the  greatest  encouragement:  while  a  good  inatructor* 
yAlo  is  laying  deep  his  foundations,  may  not  appear  in  so  favouraMe  a 
.point  of  view;  and  not  till  a  revolution  of  years  will  his  scholars  be 
truly  sensiUe  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed  under  his  tuition. 
This  distinction  is  inseparable  in  human  affairs  ;  and  the  utnioat  that 
can  be  done  is  to  devise  some  pnethods  by  which  ordinary  teachers  may 
promote,  even  in  defect  of  extraordinary  abihties*the  great  ends  of  their 
office.  In  this  respect  the  work  before  us  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation ;  and  we  may  add,  too,  that  the  best  teachers  will  most 
appreciate  its  advantages,  and  make  the  most  frequent  use  of  it.  In^ 
stances  are  given  of  themes,  assays,  and  nkyraUves,  by  which  a  young 
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¥?rson  may  be  led  to  form  something  of  the  same  kind  for  himsdt 
o  us,  however,  the  theme  tloes  not  appear  the  task  best  adapted  far 
a  beginner.  Let  air  easy  naprative  be  read  to  a  class;  let  the  chief 
^  circttmgtaRces  be  poiiited^iit  to  the'pupfls  of  whom  it  is  ^^ojttpomls 
and  let  them  immediately  «t  ^own\and  write  their  4s>vm  etalcment  <rf 
it«  After  tl^s  kt  them,  if  the  tutor  please,  begin  th^cKainples  da 
themes*  In  the  same  manner  the  science  of  similes  ntar  be  tai^ht-— 
a  more  arduous  undertakine  nevertheless,  and  Which  1^1  he  fb^o4«» 
on  experiment^  for  yong  nunds  cannot,  particularly  In  xc^oral  subject^ 
find  o«t,  without  great  difficulty,  the  intervening  idea*  This  work  is 
designed  solely  for  teachers ;  and  we  wish  that  every  one  in  the  king- 
dom wouldprovide  himself  widi  a  copy,  and  follow  the  modes  pr«- 
^cribed  in  it  With  his  pupik.  Frdin  the  kiter  the  book  ^aodd  Ik 
religiously  secreted. 

Art.  44. — J  canche  *Mn^!ish  Grammar,  fcfr  tie  Ust  tfStkoohm    JBjde 
Rev.B^WWs*  I2WK?.     Mawman.  -  180J. 

This  is'too.^oiiciGe  for  ffeneral  use,  though  in  some  paits  there  isa\ 
redundancy.  An  imperfect,  preterperfect,  preterpluperfect— first 
future,  second  future-— <hese  at«  hsrd  m&cd&  for  the  English. sdidiU'; 
and  what  the  majority  of  these  termsihafve  to  do  with  the  £aglifth  naSk^ 
we  cfttmot  percetvc.  Our  noons  are,  however,  treated  ;better  thaa  im- 
many  grammars,  as  the  cases  are  reduced  to  <thiree-^^he  noiniaatrr^< 
the  possess!^,  atod  the  objective^  l^t  as  there  is  ao  ohmnge  in  the 
names  of  persons,  or  things  in  our  language,  whether  they  be  the  sabo 
Jects  or  objects  of  the  proposition,  we  see  no  propriety  for  brUo- 
ducing  t^s  fast  ease  among  us*  TJ^e  English  language  adaiti  <£ 
two  cases  to  its  names,  the  nofninative  and  the  possesuv^,  and  no  mone^' 
>except  in  its.  pronouns,  where- it  ^borrows  the  object!  v<  casc»  or  latJur 
retains  it,'  from  the  Teutonic,  the  mother  languaige.  The  appendift  ^ 
win  be  found  very  useful  to  teachers ;  as  it  coataias  tike  method  of 
parsing,  an  exercise  which  cannot  be  too  much  used  in  £ng^&uihL 
schools;  and  specimens  of  false  English,  to  be  rectified  by  the  scholar* 
By  attending  to  this  plan  of  teaching,  a  schoolmaster  or  mistress  wifl» 
wfth  great  ease,  establish  a  mpde  of  speaking  and  writing  in  their 
seminaries  which  will  set  their  pupils  on 'a  level  at  least  vsrith  those  at 
our  public  grammar  schools,  and  occasionally  give  ttiem  the  supe- 
riority in  English  composition.  - 

Art.  45^ — The  Village  Orphan;  a  T ah  for  Youth,  To  which  h  iiddeSjt 
The  Basket-Maker^  an  original  Frq^ment.  Ornamented  <witb  yigneitet 
jon  Wood.    .  I  ^mo,  2  j.  6^.  Boards*     Longman  and  ReeS. 

This  tale  is  prettily  narr*ated;  bur  we  can.  by  no  ajcana  appreciate 
it  as  a  tale  for  youth.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  class  of  nord 
readers  who  have  attained  their  twciity^fifth  year,aad  then  *the  «nip1c 
idea  which  evinces  the  afFectian^  maybe  intelligible  to  them;  but  why 
should  we^  anticipate  the  effect  of  these  in^res9ions.on.7i)»ifig  minds. 
The  tale  also  abounds  in  hard  words,  and  is  written  in  too  elaborate  m 
styfe  for  the  class  to  whom  k  is.  immediately  addressed.      -     , 
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POETRY. 

Art.  45.— KASSANAPA  f'ETAOWANTlS/  By  (Fra  GnArca£) 
Auriteo  Geresteo*     Svo.  $s^  Boards*     Hurst.  1800. 

This  publication  is  zjeux  d*esprU  written  in  ridicule  of  the  French, 
expedition  to  £gypt»  and  of  the  famous  dispute  excited  by  the  spe- 
culations of  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant  on  the  subject  of  the  Tr6jan 
W^r;  The  scene  is  laid  in  hell>  where  Cassandra  is  introduced)  thus 
addressing  the  ghosts  of  Homer  and  the  Grecian  heroes : 

*  Weep,  bard  divine  I  Oh !  w^p,  tKine  honours  Iost-~* 

Hark  to  yon  shrieks  on  Charon's  Stygian  coast-— i* 

Haste— rouse  the  magic  of  thy  heav*n-bom  lyre. 

And  charm  to  silence  yon  dread  prophet's  ire.— 

Dauntless  he  stands,  and  thunders  rate's  decree. 

That  Troy,  from  Lethe  rescued  once  by  thee. 

Shall  die  unpitied — all  its  glorious  fame  . 

To  Troy  unborn  shall  bow,  and  Egypt's  better  c|aim.'     p.  !• 

The  prid«  of  the  Egyptians,  on  the  annunciation  of  this  new  dis- 
covery, is  detailed  in  a  humorous  chorus.  In  consequence  of  aii  ob- 
scure intimation  given  by  Cassandra  that  the  Trojan  chiefs  will  be 
obliged  to  revisit .  earth,  and  *  fight  their  battles  o'er  again'  on 
Egyptian  ground,  Hecuba,  Hector,  Achilles,  and  Friam,  in  aj^pro- 
pnate  speeches,  e3tpress  great  dissatisfaction  at  being  thus  disturbed 
in  their  enjoyment  of  immortality.  Paris  and  Helen,  however,  feel 
no  reluctance  at  the  idea  of  renewing  their  corporeal  acquaintance^ 
The  Parcae,  alarmed  at  the  idea  pf  repeating  their  toil  in  a  renewal 
of  the  destiny  of  Troy,  descend,  and  invoke  Daemogorgon  to  audit 
this  new  decree.  In  the  midst  of  their  incantation  they  ;u:e  inter- 
rupted by  Buonaparte,  who  thus  addresses  the  inhabitants  of  the  in<^ 
fbrnal  regions : 

•  Ye  warriors  of  the  Trojan  plain! 
I  greet  you  all. — Oh  thus  accept  embrace. 
And  kiss  fraternal,  last  from  him  received, 
Who,  in  short  glory  of  his  decade,  rules 
In  France  regenerate,  a  speechful  hall 
Of  lawgivers,  unaw'd  by  chapeau  don'd, 
Or  tinkling  of  the  presidential  bell. 
Oh  let  it  rest  upon  your  favour'd  lips  \ 
*Twill  rouse  impassion'd  sensibility, 
And  sense  so  clear  of  pow'r  oppressive,  raging; 
Within  the  precincts  of  Elysium i 
That,  aided  by  divine  philosophy. 
Ye  safe  may  purge  from  despotism,  hell ; 
And  charitably  Pluto's  self  relieve 
From  all  the  cares  of  royalty.'     p.  31; 

But  Buonaparte's  visit.to  hell,  like  his  visits  to  Italy  and  Ger^ 
many,  is  not  entirely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  hk  kind  hosts.  He 
wishes  to  raise  among  the  warmer  shades  recruits  for  bis  dimimshe4 
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anny;  and  AvA  details  his  distitsses^  and  tW  schemes  which  the  J§a* 
^Mu  had  suggested  for  their  relief* 

«  Thou  ne'er,  Mnem  !  toldst  to  Dido 

A  tale  so  full  of  woe  as  I  do. 

In  Egypt  stiU  Pm  hst — nor  how 

Back  to  tr^sport  my  armies  know.  ' 

Wide  are  known  our  wants  so  grievous-— 

Some,  with  anxious  zeal  to  save  us^ 

Urg*d  the  secret  penetration 

Of  suhmarine  communication 
.  *!rwixt  Memphis,  and  th'  entangPd  ways 

Of  royal  Crete's  Daedalian  maze. 

Where  yet  the  helpful  clujc  doth  Kc     . 

Of  Ariadne's  constancy* 
.  Some  the  scheme  of  vessels  gave 

Gliding  *neath  the  stormy  wave. 

Safe  as  Alphens'  visit  paid 

To  the  coy  Ortygian  maid. 

Some  praised  the  aeronautic  car. 

Charged  vnth  instruments  of  virar— « 

StunnM  hy  projects  wild  as  these^ 

Your  hell  alone  could  grant  a  hero  ease. 

—-Know  ye  the  fam^d  Egyptian  plain. 

Where  Acherusan  Hecate's  fane. 

In  gloomy  grandeur,  guards  the  gate 

Of  Pluto's  realms  I  to  emulate 

Your  hell-sent  heroes  I^hegan ; 

And  there,  in  guise  repuluican. 

Bade  th'  infemS  goddess  wave 

All  ceremony,  and  receive 

A  mortal  guest,  that  wish'd  to  state 

His  griefs  to  hell,  and  learn  his  future  fale« 

— ^Hecate !  thanks  for  all  the  sense 

Thou  shewdst  of  my  impatience— 

For  since  by  thee,  I  scape  the  schemcful  noise 

Of  many  an  o'er-officious  voice,  i 

And,  through  thine  aid,  in  timely  hour  appear 

To  thwart  Troy's  heroes'  coward  prav'r. 

No  hostile  god  shall  save  my  Trojan  friends 

From  joining  Gallic  hosts,  and  forwarding  my  ends^^'p*  37* 

On  Buonaparte's  retiring  in  full  confidence  that  he  shall  soon  receive 
the  welcome  assistance  of  the  ancient  heroes,  Cassandra  suggests  to 
her  associates  an  incantation,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  freed 
from  the  odious  obligation  of  returning  to  earth.  In  the  midst  of 
their  magic  rites  they  are  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  Zoilus, 
Lauder,  Aristarchus,  &c.  who  severally,  and  in  .chorus,  vent  their 
dislike  of  old  Homer.  After  these  enters  the  prophet  (Mn Bryant), 
followed  by  a  mob  of  ancient  and  modem;  pmlosophers,.  p^ets,  &c. 
— ^The  object  of  jbc  prophet's  visit  is  thus  expressed : 
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Jealous  of  rrty  well-earn'd  naiar,''  ' 

To  claim  my  merited  reward, 
,  The  sanction  of  Troy*s  happiest  fcard. 
And  silence  eirery  hostile  prater 
With  sight  of  Homcr*s  seal  and  imprhimtur.*    r.  7J, 


The  question 

*  Whether  adult'rotts  Hekn  fir'd  hcr^roy,         / 

Near  Ida's  rivers  or  ^Egyptian  Nile*—    p.  76.  * 

is,  however*  still  left  suijuJue  ;  'and  the  piece  concludie?  witK  the  ex- 
ultations of  the  ghosts  on  finding  that  Cawandjra's  predictJw  of  the 
speedy  renewal  oi  their  coi^breal  cares  is  false.       '  '  '    ,     , 

By  the  analysis  we  have  giten  of  this  little  work,  and  t^c  extracts 
made  from  it,  our  readers  will  see  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  man 
of  wit  and  learnihg:  we  are  afraid,  however,  tjiat  his  frequefit,  though 
humorous  allusions  to  classic  writ erS  not  generally  studied,  will  ren- 
der his  poem  too  obscure  for  the  generality  of  readers  5  and  that 
on  this  account  Cassandra  will,  in  too  many  instances,  be  doomed, 
even  to  us  mortals, 

*  To  waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.* 

Art,  47. — The  Revoi^iioftf  ^r  Britain  DeUver^ds  a  Poenty  In  Ten 
Cantos.    Dedicated  to  the  King,     %*d<^.6j.  Boards,     Scts^U     1800. 

We  fear  the  author  ot  The  Revolution  is  not  well  founded  in  the- 
self-complacent  assertion  with  which  his  preface  comnjenccs-:^ 
*  This  work,'  says  he,  *  from  the  nature  of  its  subject,  cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  popular.*  It  has  often  been  matter  of  sorrow  to 
every  sincere  lover  of  the  British  constitution  to  observe  th^t  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  have  been  long  becoming  unfa- 
shionable ;  nor  can  we  congratulate  the  public  on  any  ne^-Uistre  be- 
ing reflected  upon  it,  or  any  additional  interest  epc.cited  in  it,  by  the 
publication  now  before  us.  The  author  may  be  intimately  acquain- 
ted with  the  history  of  the  time?  of  which  he  treats,  but,  decidedly, 
he  is  no 'poet.  This  he  may  regard  as  a  very  bold  assertion  5  but,  in 
vindication  of  its  truth,  we  will  quote  the  following  narration  of  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham : 

*  But  while  this  godlike  aim  inflames  her  care, 
Lot  Viltiers*  g^ilt  a  dismal  fate  4id:shafe; 
For  tho*  protected  by  his  pnncels  hand, 
Hw  voted  head,  hi«  country's  curses  brandy  w 

ifefietiiken  virttie  of  the  royd  breast, 
TIm*  Villiers  deemed  for  loyalty's  crime  harras'd, 
9[>FeamM  firm  -attachment  to  the  royal  ca*i^, 
Had  arm'd  against  him,  Britain's  jealo^  lawsf 
That  bliiided  saw  not  4n  his  haughty  «tate, 
iLouH  cauee  to.  Fouse  di'  indignant  nation's  hsite^-"^ 
For  rash  imp^u{>iirhl«  imprSdecit  hand. 
Was  little  !tofm^d>  miA  iaK,tio%  to  ^cojtiinil^Qdf  ,  / 
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'£mbroUing  Britain  in  his  private  wrong, 

'The Just  bought  fruit  of  pride's  disdainful  tongue! 

<  Hence  neath  the  vengeance  of  a  fan'tic  blow, 
Now  sunk,  just  sacrifice,  his  honors  low. 
Tom  from  th'  envied  height  of  proud  command, 
Hjs  blood  imperious  bath'd  th'  ignobly  strand,  ; 

Instructive  warning  of  Heav'n's  awful  l\ate, 
Whpse  shield  was  rais'd  o^er  rising  Freedom's  fate; 
*— Thou  4a!^zling. meteor!  where  is  now  that  blaze, 
"WTiich  mark'd  the  triumph  of  thy  giddy  days ! 
Where  now  the  greatness  that  debauch'd  thy  soul. 
To  spurn  with  bold  contempt,  law's  fair  control] 
Thy  proud  ambition  meets  a  fatal  end-— 
Thy  bleeding  carcase  strews  the  vulgar  sand; 
Oblivion's  shade,  o'ercasts  thy  short-liv'd  gleam  i 
And  all  thy  grandeur  sinks  an  empty  dream  1*     p.  46. 

*  The  language  which  pervades  this  work,  (says  our  author  in  his 
'dedication)  your  majesty  will  have  the  pleasure  of  perceiving,  can 
only  be  that  of  one  of  your  subjects.'  It  does  not  become  us  to 
dispute  a  gentleman's  assertion  ;  we  therefore  concede  the  fact  that 
our  author  h  really  one  of  his  m^csty's  subjects.  But  from  the  er- 
rors which  continually  occur  throughout  the  poem,  in  the  position 
of  accent,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think  he  is  one  of  his  ma- 
Jesty^s  German,  French,  or,  peradventiire,  Corsican  ^ubjects— e.  g, 

'  *  The  deed  that  call'd  on  Nassau's  guardian  power, 
'The  injured  rights  of  mankind  to  restore.'     p.  8. 

Nor  does  the  following  phraseology  indicate  the  true-born  English* 
,«an:  ^^-^ 

*  Accept  this  tribute,  due  your  heav'n-born  zciV     p.  io« 

*        *    -    *        #        *        * 

■*  A  silent  band  are  order'd  ueict  prepare. 

The  neighb'ring  bounds  explore  with  faithful  care.*     p.  26. 

His  rhymes,  moreover,  as  well  as  his.accents,  are  frequently  exotic. 

*  No  guards  he  knew,  but  in  the  faithful  hearts 
Of  grateful  mrllibns  echoing  his  ^if^^r/j.*  p.  14. 

In  the  ensuing  couplets  he  betrays  the  foreigner  both  in  accent  and 
rhyme.  -  . 

*  When  such  dirq  ills  our  injur'd  state  harrass^  • 
Sure  Nature^s  voice  and  reason  calls  *  redress? 

*  If  love  of  mankind  warm  thy  royal  heart, 

f  And  fame^s  loud  Voice  resounds  its  fair  desert,'*    p.  16. 

If  the  consequences  of  dipping  the  king's  English  were  as  penal 
as  those  of  clipping  the  king's  coin,  he  would  stand  but' an  indiferent 
'chance  at  the  criminal  bar:  we  cannot  avoid  adding  the  following  to 
Xhe  instances  already  quoted: 

'  For  soon  as  Stu'rt's  misguided  princes  rose.'     p.  35* 
CKiT.REv.Vol.XXXL^/r/V,  i8oi.  2% 
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*  And  justice'  plea  its.  godlike  sanction  jom'd.*     ?•  4-3^^ 

c       *        *        *        # 

•  Nor  less  did  Phil'ps  accusing  fonner  timCi,*    p.  45. 

*         *         *        #         « 

•  Which  sunk  each  priY*lege'  sacred  tie  in  thee.*      p.  54. 

«         *        #         *         # 

*  Now  Cav'ndish'  breast  o'erlcap'd  each  selfish  care.'    p.  195- 

This  poena,  from  the  happy  period  of  its  publication,  has  rircady  seen 
two  centuries;  but  we  naay  safely  predict  that  it  will  never  behold  a 
third. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

Art.  48. — u'ldonla;  a  Desultory  Story.     ^  Vols.  izmo.    i8j.  Boards,. 
Black  and  Parry.     i8oi. 

Ag  this  novel  is  a  desultory  story^  it  ought  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  laws  of  consistency  and  unity  of  design  ;  and  to  enter  into  any 
d;^tail  of  particulars  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  allotted  to 'pro- 
ductions of  this  nature.  We  think  that  the  fair  author,  or  authoress^ 
as  she  terms  herself,  has  extended  the  work  beyond  the  bounds* 
best  adapted  for  supporting  the  attention  of  the  reader.  She  ha^, 
however,  endeavoured  tp  give  it  interest  by  the  rank  of  the  persons  in- 
troduced— ^among  whom  is  the  late  king  of  France.  This  novel  dis- 
covers 1  good  sense,  is  written  in  a  style  superior  to  the  ordinary  effu- 
sions of  the  press,  and  contains  some  pieces  of  poetry  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  approbation. 

Art.  49.— Ti^f  Runaway;  ory  tie  Seat  of  Benevolence;  a  Novel.    By 
Mr.  Smith.     ^Vols.    iimo.  l^.  sewed.     Crosby /i.i^/ Letterman. 

The  principal  figure  in  these  volumes,  and  the  protector  of  the 
ilunaway,  is  a  Mr.  Somers,  a  man  of  genteel  fortune,  but  who  had 
experienced  much  affliction  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.— 
Through  the  whole  of  the  narrative  his  character  appears  to  great 
advantage  :  he  is  humane,  virtuous,  liberal,  prudent,  intelHgent,  and 
polite.  A  number  of  other  person*,  amongst  whom  are  two  or 
three  ladies,  bear  conspicuous  parts  ii^  the  fable,  and  their  respective 
characters  are  likewise  happily  supported.  It  would  lead  us  into  too 
great  length  to  recite  the  various  motives,^  intrigues,  and  adventures, 
which  the  author  has  ingeniously  invented  and  detailed  in  lively  de- 
scription. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  incidents  'are  both  probable  and 
interesting,  their  connexion  well  interwoven,  and  the  eetatrcissement 
conducted  through  a  maze  of  intricacy  equally  surprising  and  favour- 
able to'  the  happiness  of  the  several  parties :  in  a  word,  it  is  a  novel 
ixrhich  affords  entertainment  without  the  alloy  of  that  frivolity  so 
common  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

Art.  50. — Rimualdo;  ory  the  Castle  ofBadajcs.  A  Romance.  By  W^ 
S.Irelandy  Jluthor  of  the  Abbess j  t^e.  feff.  4  Voh.  izmo.  i^^ 
sewed.    Longman  tf«</ Rees.     1800. 

We  find  too  much  of  the  fashionable  machinery,  of  well-timed 
peals  of  thunder,  of  apparitions,  &c^  in  these  volumes;  and  our  dis- 
gust at  the  frequent  employment  of  these  circumstances  is  increased 
by  finding  them  in  every  instance  useless.  The  story  is  artfully  com- 
plicated, but  too  artificially  developed;  and  the  language  unreasonably 
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aft3  injudtckntsly  inflated*  Yet  the  attention  is  kept  alive  in  the  midst 
cf  ittiprobabilitics;  and  we  perceive  that  the  author  has  talents,  and 
knowledge  of  different  countries  and  manners,  which,  with  a  littte 
more  experience  or  judgemeht,  would  enable  him  to  produce  a  more 
perfect  work.  The  poetry  interspersed  possesses  a  native  wildness, 
tnrfy  interesting,  and  is  introduced  often  with  great  effect. 

Ant.  ji»«— Tlfttf  Soldier  Boy.    A  NoveU     By  the  Author  af  the  Sailor 
Boy,     3  ;^o/r.  lax.  setoeeL     Lane.     1801. 

We  were  much  pleased,  on  the  whole,  with  the  *  Sailor  Boy*;  and 
we  like  the  *  S<^dier  Boy,*  though  clogged  with  too  many  improba- 
ble circumstances,  particularly  in  the  trial,  and  during  the  campaign. 
The  fair  readers,  however,  will  not  weep  the  less  over  Charlotte's  un- 
fortunate passion,  and  may  still  approve  of  Mrs.  Maynard^s  constant^ 
though  imprudent,  attachment.  This  is  indeed  an  example  that 
should  be  severely  reprehended;  nor  does  the  circumstance  of  having 
taken  away  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature,  though  in  self-defence,  seem 
to  have  made  a  sufficient  or  a  proper  impression  on  the  hero's  mind. 
In  general,  however,  the  story  is  highly  interesting,  and  merits,  with 
the  exceptions  just  mentioned,  our  approbation.  The  denouementy  at 
least  that  part  of  it  supposed  to  take  place  on  the  continent,  is  ma-* 
naged  with  pecuHar  address.  * 

Art.  52. — Tales  ej  Truth.  By  a  Lady,  Under  the  P^ftronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  TorL    ^Vols.  izmo.   i/^*  sewed.     Dutton.     i8oo* 

Patronage  may  arise  from  benevolence  and  charity,  as  well  as  from 
a  sense  of  merit,  or  a  wish  to  raise  genius  to  notice.  To  the  former 
motives  we  must  attribute  the  duchess's  attention,  for  we  cannot  speak 
kighly  of  the  literary  qualifications  of  the  lady,  who  presents  us  with 
the  *  Tales  of  Truth.*  The  first  volume  contains  the  old  story  of 
Titus  aiid  Berenice;  the  second  and  third  two  others,  much  too  far 
extended,  and  seldom  highly  interesting.  The  ladies,  moreover,  are 
somewhat  too  susceptible  of  the  beHe  passion^  though  the  cheek  of 
innocence  la  not  sullied  by  a  blush  at  the  recital,  nor  is  one  principle  of 
virtue  undermined  in  the  progress  Qr  the  result,  ^his  merit  we  can 
cheerfully  concede,  though,  as  an  interestiilg  or  an  entertaining  noveU 
ist>  we  cannot  grant  our  fair  author's  claim. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  ^^. — A  Plan,  preceded  hy  a  short  Review  of  the  Fine  Arts  j  to  pre 
serve  among  us,  and  transmit  to  Posterity  y  the  Portraits  of  the  most  di» 
stinguishcd  Characters  of  England^  Scotland^  andlrelandy  since  his  Ma* 
jesty*s  Accessiop,  to  the  Throne.  AlsOy  to  give  EncduragementJo  British 
Artists  J  and  to  enrich  and  adorn  London  with  some  Galleries  of  Pictures, 
Statuesy  Antiquesy  Medcdsy  and  other  valuable  CuriositieSy  without  any 
Expenceio  Government.  By  Noel  DesenfansiEsq.  %vo.  is,6d.sewed. 

'    Law.  . 

The  following  is  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Desttjfans: 

*  1st.  Montague;  House  is  a  very  large  building,  nearly  filled  with 

the  British  Museum;  but  the^ different  curiosities  it  is  composed  of, 

may,  without  any  detriment  to  them,  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  tem- 

^porary  roomj  to  4)CCUf  y  which,  the  trustees  should  make  an  huaW^ 


/ 
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application  to  obtain  the  portraits  of  their  majesties,  and  government 
to  name  such  distinguished  characters,  whose  portraits  it  shall  deem 
proper  to  deposit  in  Montague  House,  unless  k  should  prefer  dele* 
gating  the  noniination  of  them  to  tte  trustees, 

*  id.  No  expence  shall  be  incurred  for  attendants,  there  being 
already  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  j^font^gue  House  on  account 
of  the  British  Museum;  but  tlie  trustees  will  appoint  a  manager  or 
director,  with  a  small  salary,  who  shall  carry  the  plan  into  execution* 

*  3d.  That  no  inferior  picture  may  be  admitted  into  Montague 
House,  the  trusteed  shall  request  the  Royal  Academy  to  appoitrt  a 
committee,  which,  from  time  to  tim'e,  shall  meet  them,  and  give  their 
assistance  and  advice  in  selecting  the  artists,  either  iii  or  out  of  their 
body,  for  the  execution  of  the  portraits. 

*  4th.  As  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  portraits  shall  be  voted,  the 
director  shall  give  proper  notice  to  the  different  persons  on  whom 
government  shall  hav;;  conferred  tliat  honour,  and  the  first  oppor- 
tunity will  be  taken  to  have  them  paiiited.  The  director  shall  also 
have  the  charge  of  applying  to  the  relatives  or  friehds  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  in  existence,  for  the  loaii  of  their  portraits,  that  our 
artists  may  copy  them— unless  the  originals  should  prove  good  * 
pictures,  and  the  respective  possessors  snould  consent  to  deposit  thera 
in  Montague  House. 

*  5th.  When  fifty  or  pixty  portraits  shall  be  completed  and  ar- 
ranged, the  free  admittance  to  Montague  House  must  be  suppressed, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  by  paying  entrance  money  as  at^ 
the  Royal  Academy;  except,  however,  the  members -of  that  body,, 
their'students,  and  any  artists  who  exhibit  with  them,  for  whom  tli« 
admission  will  continue  free,  as  well  as  for  any  other  artist  the  Royal  * 
Academy  shall  repommend. 

*  6th.  Montague  House  shall  be  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning 'till  six  in  the  evening  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  from  ten  till  four. 

*  7  th.  The  porter  ©f  Montague  House  shall  receive  the  entrance- 
money,  and  account  for  it  every  day  to  one  of  the  attendants  ap- 
pointed for  that  j)urpose;  and  he  shall  remit  it  to  the  trustees  or  their 
treasurer  every  fortnight. 

<  8th.  Montague  House  shall  be  open  during  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, October,  December,  January,  March,  and  April,  by  which 
there  will  be  a  month's  vacancy  in  every  quarter;  and  this  establish- 
ment cannot  prove  detrimental  to  the  Royal  Academy,  as  their  ex- 

'liibition  takes  place  in  May. 

*  9th.  In  order  to  stimulate  public  curiosity,  a  new  set  of  ten  or 
twelve  portraits  sbcill  be  placed  in  Montague  House  every  quarter. 

*  loth.  Artists  employed  for  this  establishment  will  be  obliged*  to 
send,  as  they  do  at  the  Royal  Academy,  their  pictures  properly 
framed. 

<  1 1th,  The  managei»or  director  to  be  entitled  to  no  salary  for  tlic 
first  year. 

<  1 2th.  The  different  artists  shall  not  be  paid  till  twelve  months 
after  Montague  House  has  been  opened;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, the  plan  should  not  be  attended  with  such  success  as  to  in- 
duce the  trustees  to  continue  it  lonJ3^er,  the  attempt  shall  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  first  t^welve  months,  and  the  ar.Usts^  instead  of  receiving  the 
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price  stipTllated  for  their  performances^  shall  only  receive  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sum  levied  during  the  year:  in  which  case,  those  per- 
formances shall  remain  the  property  of  Montague  House ;  or,  if  the 
artist  thinks  the  sum  too  inadequate,  he  shau  receive  back  his  own, 
works.'     p.  ^6. 

We  do  not  think  it  modest  in  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  thus  to 
obtrude  his  advice  without  having  consulted  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  might  have  infornied  him  that  his  plan  was 
incongruous  with  the  design  of  that  institution;  nor  do  we  deem  it ' 
necessary  in  itself,  or  beneficial  to  our  artists,  to  erect  a  separate 
edifice  for  portraits,  in  w^hich  they  have  already  sufficient  occupation. 
It  is  not  therefore  without,  reason  that  the  plan  has  been  rejected. 

Art.  54. — The  Life  of  Rolcrt  Fergus  son,  with  a  Critique  on  his  Works. 
By  David  lrn)ing*     i2mo.  is.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

A  sensibkand  ingenious  little  pamphlet.  The  account  of  the  poetV 
derangement  and  death  we  will  transcribe. 

*  Though  he  had  lived  for  several  years  in  the  midst  of  dissipation, 
yet  tlje  force  of  vicious  habits  was  not  entirely  able  to  efface  those 
serious  impressions  v^hich  had  been  the  effects  of  a  religious  education. 
The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Mr.  Campbell.  "  It  happened 
in  the  autumn -of  1774,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Haddington, ^  that  one  day  as  young  Fergusson  was  saunter- 
ing near  the  church-yard  of  that  town,  that  a  person  of  a  sudden 
joined  him,  who  accosted  him  in  a  polite  and  familiar  manner.  .  The 
solemhity  of  the  scene  naturally  suggested  a  conversation  rather  of  a 
moral  cast,  which  by  degrees  became  abstract  and  gloomy.  This 
stranger  turned  out  to  be  a  pious  divine,  of  the  sect  called  Seceders 
-from  the  church  of  Scotland;  his  name  was  Brown,  author  of  several 
works  in  divinity,  well  knov/n  among  the  true  believers  of  that  sect. 
Mortality  and  a  judgment  to  come  were  the  topics  oiA-  divine  chose 
to  expatiate  on,  and  bring  home  to  Fergusson.  TJiese  topics  seemed 
to  sink  deep  in  the  mind; of  our  poet,  and  they  parted;  the  one  con- 
vinced that  he  had  found  a  lost  sheep,  the  other  that  he  had  been  led 
too  far  astray  to  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  chief  Shepherd'  of 
IsraeL  He  returned  to  his  mothef's  house  in  all  the  agorties  of.  re^ 
ligious  horror;  and  soon  siink  into  a  state  of  complete  despondency.*' 
'  This  account  of  the  matter  is  not  altogether  accurate.  The  above 
incident  did  not  occur  in  1774,  ^but  almost  two  years  before  that 
'  period.  *Tis  true,  his  conversation  with  thje  rev.  Mr.  Brown  had  then 
made  some  impression  upon  his  mind;  but  that  impression  lasted  for 
a  very  short  while.  'Nor  did  his  insanity  proceed  from  any  such  cause 
as  is  here  assigned.  Those  who  are  acquainted  ^  ith  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  will  scarcely  be  at  a  loss  ia 
accountingTor  those  misfortunes  which  a,t  length  befel  him.  He  sunk 
into  a  state  of  religipus  despondency;  but  previous  to  that  event  his 
body  was  emaciated  by  disease^  and  hi*  mind  totally  unhinged.  His 
relations  began  to  observe  in  his  Behaviour  something  of  an  infantine 
cast:  he  tsilked  in  an  incoherent  manner,  and  often  manifested  an  en- 
tire vacillation  of  thought.  Persons  in  his  condition  most  generally 
bave  some  leading  object  to  engross  their  attention,  and  religion  hap- 
pened to  present  itself  to  him.    His  favourite  studies  were  aow  neg- 
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lected:  he  laid  every  other  book  aside,  and  made  the  Bible  his  constant 
companion. 

*  Such  of  his  manuscripts  as  were  in  Iiis  own  possession,  he  com* 
mitted  indlscriminatciy  to  the  flames,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  felt  some  consolation  in  never  having  written  any  thing  agakist  re- 
ligion. 

*  From  the  following  anecdote  the  reader  will  receive  a  justcr  idea 
of  his  situation  than  the  most  diffuse  description  can  convey.  He 
was  one  day  met  below  the  North  Bridge  by' a  gentleman  witli  whom 
ke  had  formerly  been  very  intimately  connected ;  and  as:  he  seemed  to 
pass  on  quite  regardless  of  every  surroimding  object,  his  fricDd  ac- 
costed him,  and  demantied  of  him  whither  he  was  going*  He  replied 
he  had  just  discovered  one  of  the  reprobates  who  crucified  our  Saviour, 
and  that,  in  order  to  have  him  disposed  of  according  to  la^,  he  was 
making  all  possible  haste  to  ledge  the  information  with  Jord  Kames, 
—who  by  the  way,-  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  fc-om  his  writiiegs, 
would  not  have  been  very  wann  in  the  cause. 

*  Having  experienced  a  kind  of  temporary  relief  from  bis  dreadful 
mdady,  he  again  began  to  visit  his  friends;  but  had  one  night  the 
misfortune  to  fall  from  a  stair-case,  and  receive  a  violent  contusion 
on  the  head.  When  carried  home,  he  could  give  no  account  of  the 
accident,  and  seemed  altogether  insensible  of  his  own  situation.  His 
brain  was  evidently  disordered;  and  he  at  last  became  so  outrageous, 
that  it  was  not  without  some  dilEculty  that  two  or  three  men  could 
restrain  his  violeiice. 

*  As  his  atHicted  mother  was  not  in  a  condition  to  conimand  the 
proper  attendance  in  her  own  house,  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
having  him  removed  to  the  public  asylum.  A  few  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  having  watched  a  favourable  opportimity,  found  means 
to  get  him  cjirv^eyed  thither,  by  decoying  him  into  a  chair,  as  if  he 
had  been  about  to  pay  some  evening  visit.  When  they  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination,  all  was  wrapt  in  jfi-ofound  silence.  The 
poor  youth  entered  the  dismal  mansion.  He  cast  his  eyes  wildly 
round,  and  began  to  perceive  his  real  situation.  The  discovery 
awaked  every  feeling  of  his  soul.  He  raised  a  hideous  shout,  which, 
bein^  in  stoutly  returned  by  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  eveiy  cell, 
echoed  along  the  vaulted  roofs.  His  companions  stood  aghast  at  the 
dreadful  scene :  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  their  minds  was 
top  deep  for  time  ever  to  efface.  . 

*  Having  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  keeper,  they  withdrew, 
• — ^When  he  was  afterwards  visited  by  his  mother  and  elder  sister,  his 
phrensy  had  almost  entirely  subsided.  He  had  at  first  imagined 
himself  a  king  or  iome  other  great  personage;  and  adorned  his  head 
with  a  crown  of  straw,  which  he  plaited  very  neatly  with  his  own 
hand5.  The  delusion,  however,  was  now  vanished:  upon  their  enter- 
ing, they  found  him  lying  in  his  cell,  to  appearance  calm  and  col- 
lected. He  told  them  he  was  sensible  of  their  kindness,  and  hoped 
he  should  soon  be  in  a  condition  tc*  receive  their  visits.  He  also  re- 
called to  their  memory  the  presentiment  which  he  had  so  often  ex- 
pressed, of  his  being  at  length  overwhelmed  by  this  n^ost  dreadful  o{ 
all  calamities;  but  endeavoured  to  comfort  them  with  assurances  of 
his  being  humanely  treated  in.  the  asylum..  He  entreated  his  sifter  to 
bring  her  work,  and  frec^uently  sit  by  him/  in  order  to  di^d  the 
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•^OQxn  tliat  overcast  his  mind.  To  all  this  th?y  could  only  answer 
•with  their  sighs  and  tears.— rWhen  the  keeper  entered  and  informed 
thcm^that  it  was  time  to  depart,  he  with  great  earnestness  conjured 
them  to  remain  with  him  a  little  longer:  but  with  this  request  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  comply.  . 

^  *  From  his  behaviour  during  this  interview,  his  mother  was  led  to 
^ntcrtain  hopes  of  his  speedy  recovery.  A  remittance  from  her  soa 
Henry  having  now  rendered  her  more  easy  in  her  circumstances,  she 
determined  to  remove  him  to  her  own  house,  and  immediately  began 
to  arrange  matters  for  his  reception.  But,  alas,  these  hopes  were 
>only  delusive!  for  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  messenger  brought 
her  the  melancholy  tidings  that  her  beloved  son  had  breathed  his  last. 
The  violent  exertions  of  his  mind  had  gradually  ruined  the  animal " 
system ;  and  in  the  end,  his  strength  vi^as  so  much  exhausted,  that  he 
expired  without  a  groan.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth  of  October, 
17  74,.  after  having  continued  about  two  months  in  the  public  asylum. 
His,  renaains  were  decently  interred  in  the  Cannongate  church^yard; 
and  for  a  considerable  time  there  wnas  no  stone  to  mark  the  place  of 
his  dust.  Posterity  will  find  some  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves 
that  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  wealthy  metropolis  ha^  neglected  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  this  honour  at  last  devolved  upon 
a  private  individual,  whose  pecuniary  resources  were,  at  that  time, 
scarcely  adequate  to  his  generous  intentions.  The  behaviour  of 
Robert  Burns  upon  this  occasion  will  ever  be  remembered  to  his 
honour.-^But  he  now  stands  in  need  of  the  same  tribute  of  affectioa 
which  he  once  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor. 

*  Upon  one  side  of  the  stone  he  caused  the  following  epitaph  to  be 
engraven: 

*  No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pOmpous  lay! 

No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust ! 
This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia's  way. 

To  pour  her  sorrows  o'er  her  poet's  dust. 

♦  The  other  side  contains  this  inscription  J. 

*  By  special  grant  of  the  Managers  ,  ' 

To  Robert  Burns,  who  erected  this  stone, 
This  burial  place  is  ever  to  remain  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

ROBERT  FERGUSSON.'  ^        p.  19^ 

Art.  55. — The  School  for  Fashion,  By  Mrr.Thicinesse.  ^  Vols.  ^m. 
^  Debrett.     1800. 

Scandalised  by  the  vices  of  fashionable  life,  Mrs.  Thicknesse  has, 
in  these  volumes,  endeavoured  to  lift  the  veil  which  hides  their  de- 
formity. Her  object  is  *  to  restore  the  reign  of  decency  and  good 
morals,  and  to  promote  a  sense  of  honour,  virtue,  and  religion,  among 
the  femak  youth  of  this  Country.*  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object 
every  well  disposed  mind  will  wish  her  success.  She  describes  a  great 
variety  of  fashionable  occurrences  in  an  easy,  flowing  style,  and, 
throughout  her  work,  -inculcates  the  intrinsic  odiousness  of  *  vices, 
gUded  by  the  rich  and  gay.* 

We  trust,  however,  that  the  pictures  she  exhibits  are  occasionally 
too  deeply  shaded,  and  not  exact  representations  of  the  originals.  If 
they  be,  we  have  occasion  indeed  to  proclaim  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  speedy  reformation  of  manners.  r^       '    1 
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Art.  ^6» — Cilfkal  Remarks  vn  Piitarro^  a  Tragedy,  fahn  from  the 

German  Dmma  of  Kot%elu£y  and  adapted  to  the  English  Stage  by 

Richard  Brlnsley  Sheridan,      With  incidental  Observations  en  the  Subject 

of  the  Drama,     JJy  Samuel  Jlrgettt  Bandsley^  M.D.     8tw.    is,  6d» 

Cadcll  and  Davics,     1800. 

• 

Fizarro  is  examined  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle  and 

Horace — ^tliat  is,  by  nature,  good  sen &e,  and  experience;  by  those 

rules  and  observations  which  were,  or  niight  have  been,  derived  from 

,the  perusal  of  Shakspeare,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  ^schylus,  Comeille, 

Racine,  and  men  of  real  genius ;  and  the   German  bard,  with  his 

English  adapter,  weighed  in  such  a  balance,  is  found  to  be  dreadfully 

wanting  and  contemptible.  The  character  of  this  strange,  incoherent, 

Germano- Anglicised  dram^,  is  well  summed  up  by  the  writer  in  the 

following  words: 

*  It  must  be  considered  as  possessing  many  faults,  with  some 
.  Jjeauties.  When  compared  with  the  excellent  dramatic  works  of  our 
best  writers,  its  pretensions  are  too  feeble  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  It 
suiTers  even  by  comparison  with  some  of  rnodern  date.  Its  chief  de- 
fects are,  a  violation  of  all  historic  probability;  a  want  of  connection 
and  coincidence  in  the  plot;  a  diction  unsuitable  to  tlie  genius  of 
tragic  composition  in  our  language;  little  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  consistency  in  the  characters  and  manners;  and,  finally,  the  moral 
is  tarnished  by  unjust  views  of  human  nature.  Its  beauties  consist 
cliiefly  in  pathetic  sentiment:  and  energetic  declamation;  an  attention 
to  dramatic  situation  and  stage  effect ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
tlisplay  of  theatrical  pomp  in  the  adventitious  deeorations  of  song, 
processions,  and  scenery.!     ?•  47"  ^ 

The  prose  run  mad  with  which  this"  play  abounds  is  not  well  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  by  our  author,  in  the  paragraphs  he  has  copied^ 
Either  from  liis  awa  negligence  or  Ui.e  incorrectness  of  the  printcrj^ 
tiie  ranting. passage  ,  • 

*  Orj  iron  pennons  borne 
The  blood-stained  vulture  cleaves  the  storm,  &c.* 

is  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  the  semblance  of  metre  to  the  eye ;  but  if 
read  as  printed  in  the  original,  not  one  verse  is  found  in  the  whole 
extract. 

Art.  57. — yl  Lecture  on  Heads,  by  George  Ahi&ander  StevepSy  *u)iihAd*  . 
diticffis  by  Mr,  Pilon;  as  delivered  by  Mr,  Charles  Lee  Lewes,     To 
which  is  added  an  Essay  on  Satire,^     With  Twenty-Four  Heads,    8iw. 
2J.  6d,  sewed,     Vernor  and  Hood. 

'  An  elegant  republication  of  an  amusing  satire*  The  jwooden  prints 
by  Nesbit  have  great  merit;  and  we  are  happy  to  sec  this  revival  of 
an  ancient  manner  rising  in  the  public  estimation. 


By  an  error  of.  the  press,  the  price  of  Mr.  Stockdale*s  edition  of  the  Translation 
of  Lab'^llardi^re's  Account  of  a  Voyage  in  Search  of  La  P^rowsc,  noticed  in  our 
number  for  March,  is  marked  1/.  lU,  6</.  instead  of  \!.*]s.  We  Ie;»rn  afsothtit 
"there  is  another  edition  «f  the  same  Morjk,  in  ojae  volume,  4to,  Miib.  proof  pUtcs, 
price  2/1  %, 
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APPENDIX 

THE    THIRTY-FIRST    VOLUME 

<JF  THE 

NEir  ARRANGEMENT 

OP  THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — Me  moires  de  Plnstittd  National  des  Sciences  etArts* — ^ 
Sciences  Morales  et  Polttiques,     Tome  Premier. 

Alemoirs  of  the  National  Institute  of  Sciences  and  Arts. — -Moral  and 
Political  Sciences.      VoL  L     (Continued  from  our  last  Volume^ 

XLVERY  department  of  this  Institution  (and,  as  we  have  be- 
{bre  observed,  it  is  divided  into  three)  proposes  its  prize  que^ 
tions  for  public  solution.  In  the  class  before  us  we  meet  with 
■  two  only.  .The  subject  of  the  first,  *  To  determine  the  influence 
of  signs  on  the  formation  of  ideas,'  is  introduced  by  some  gene- 
ral observations  upon  the  science  of  human  understanding,  and 
the  defects  of  those  who,  for  the,  most  part,  have  hitherto  engaged 
in  it,  and  who  are  characterised  as  unskilful  painters  or  obscure 
metaphysicians.  The  paper  conclujdes  with  stating  tliat  those 
who  become  candidates  for  this  prize  are  expected  to  attend  to 
the  following  queries,  i.  Is  it  true  that  sensations  cannot  be 
converted  into  ideas  but  through  the  medium  of  signs  ?  or,  which 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Do  our  primary  ideas  necessarily  suppose 
the  assistance  of  signs?  2.  Would  the  art  of  thinking  be  per- 
fect if  the  art  of  signs  had  attained  its  perfection?  3.  In  the 
sciences  in  which  truth  is  rendered  incontrovertible,  are  we  in* 
debted  for  our  assurance  to  the  perfection  of  signs?  4.  In  those 
which  furnish  a  perpetual  source  of  dispute,  is  the  diversity  of 
opinions  a  necessary  effect  of  the  imperfection  (inexactitude)  of 
signs?  5.  Is  there  any  mode  of  correcting  the  uncertainty  of 
signs,  and  of  rendering  all  sciences  equally  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration? 

The  prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  five  hectograms;  to 
be  presented  at  the  public  session,  on  the  15  th  Vendemiaire, 
the  fiifth  year  of  the  republic.  As  usual,  candi4ates  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  countries,  the  members  and  associates  of  the 

App.Vol.  XXXI.  New  Arr-  a  L 
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Institute  alone  es^cepted.  The  memoirs  must  be  written  In 
French,  and  transmitted  before  the  fifteenth  Messidor.  of  the 
above  year. 

The  subject, of  the  second  priz€  is,  *  For  what. objects  and  oii 
what  conditions  is  it  advantageous  to  a  republican  state  to  pos- 
sess i^ubli(f  loans?'  The  question  must  be  examined  uftder  its 
relations  to  politics,  occonomy,  aq4  morals.  The  prize  is  of  the 
same  value,  and  will  be  presented  on  the  same  day  as  in  the 
fdrmer  question.  The  memoirs  must  be  written  in  French,  and 
transmitted  before  the  15  th  Germinal  of  the  year  Five. 

A  list  of  books  received  as  donations  by  this  class  of  the  In- 
stitute follows,  which  is  by  no  means  remarkable,  whether  for 
number  or  intrinsic  value.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  foreign 
work  in  the  catalogue.  To  this  succeeds  a  nomenclature  of  the 
titles  of  memoirs,  read  by  members  of  the  department,  which 
have  been  printed  separately,  and  frqm  which*  it  was  impossible 
to  comprise  extracts  in  the  volume  for  the  present  year.  They 
consist  of  thirty-three;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of 
their  respective  merits,  we  shall  pass  them  pver  without  fiaraier 
observation. 

The  article  which  immediately  follows  is  a  *  Notice  (a  new  and 
more  modest  term  invented  to  supply  the  old  one  of  ehge)  on 
the  Life  and  Works  of  William  Thomas  Raynal,  Member  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France.  By  Joachim  Le  Breton,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Class.* 

The  name  of  Raynal  is  well  known  to  the  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers of  our  own  country,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  in  the  present  biography,  which  we  are  Hap- 
py to  see  is  composed  in  a  much  chaster  and  more  manly  style 
than^e  old  academy  was  wont  to  adopt  upon  similar  occasions. 
It  exhibits  genuine  history  instead  of  vague  Reclamation,  and  an 
iraipartial  balance  of  merits  and  defects  instead  of  an  inninter-  , 
rupted  strain  of  /ulsome  panegyric.  There  are  three  distinct 
epochs  of  opinion  very  discernible  in  the  life  of  the  abbe  Ray- 
nal. Educated  among  the  Jesuits  in  the  college  at  Toulouse,'  he 
became  strenuously  attached  to  the  principles  of  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctriiie 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Under  this  impression  he 
composed  his  two  first  works,  which  were  The  History  of 
the  Stadtholdprate,  and  The  History  of  the  Parliament  of 
England;  the  latter  being  published  at  the  very  period  of  the 
jproduction  of  the  celebrated  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  to  which  it  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart.'  The  History  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  observes  our  biographer,  appears  to  have 
been  written  under  the  dictation  of  the  immediate  ministers  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James;  and  that  of  the  Stadtholderate  might  Well 
sen^e  as  a  manifesto  for  a  prince^  of  Orange  when  marching  for- 
wards  to  despotism.  ,    '      - 
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He  soon,  however,  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  Rousseau^ 
HelvetijLis,  Diderot,  and  other  philosophers  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, and  his  views  upon  political  subjects  bec^rhe  changed  to  a 
point  of  diametrical  opposition.  He  assisted  them  in  their  spe- 
culative inquiries,  and  conceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of 
his  chef-d^ ceuvrej  which  occupied  him  for  nearly  twenty  years  be« 
fore  it  was  crmpleted,  and  was  then  publishedTanonymously^ 
under  the  title  of  thfe  Philosophical  History-  of  the  Commerce  of 
Europeans  in  the  two  Indies.  This  celebrated  work,  as  is  well 
known,  produced  a  most  violent  political  storm  in  the  French 
court,  and  indeed  among  all  the  political  cabinets  of  Europe  j 
and  the  moment  his  name  appeared  affixed  to  it  as  its  author,  in 
a  subsequent  edition,  he  was  formally  banished  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  from  his  native  soil.  This,  however,  instead  of  a  pu** 
nishment,  appears  to  have  been  an  advantage  to  him;  for  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  of  travelling  through  countries  he 
had  never  before  visited,  and  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  men  of  letters^  to  whom  he  was  hitherto  known  only  by 
name.  At  the  Prussian  court  he  was  received  with  tokens  of 
particular  favour;  but  our  biographer  surely  betrays  some  marks 
of  the  common  vanity  of  his  countrymen  when  he  tells  us  thafe 
on  entering  the  English  house  of  commons  the  debate  was  in  a 
manner  suspended,  and  the  most  distinguished  members  pressed 
forward  to  receive  and  accommodate  him.  After  five  yeats  of  exile, 
he  obtained  leave  to  return  home,  through  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friend  Malouet,  intendant  of  the  marine.  He  retired  to 
St.  Geniez,  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  and  for  many  years  occupied, 
himself  in  the  peaceful  and  virtuous  pursuit  of  making  the  neigh- 
bourhood happy,  by  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  anfcl  en- 
couraging a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  peasants  and  artisans. 

Raynd  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  political  liberty,  and  en- 
gaged with  ardour  in  the  French  revolution  at  its  commence- 
ment. But  the  dreadful  tem'pest  of  evils  which  soon  succeeded 
and  threatened  the  total  subversion  of  all  political  order  once 
more  produced  a  change  in  his  sentiments  of  government;  and  if 
it  did  not  carry  him  back  again  to  his.  original  partiality  for  abso- 
lute monarchy,  it  very  hiuch  at  least  moderated  his  hopes  re- 
specting the  advantages  of  the  revolution,  ahd  gave  him  an  utter 
disrelish  of  all  political  innovations.  In  consequence  of  this  de*- 
reliction  of  his  former  principles,  he  transmitted  ?in  address  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  21st  of  May,  1 791,  in  which 
he  fully  developed  his  new  opinion  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  asserted  that  there  were  truths  Vhich  it  might  be  very  well 
to  contend  for  in  theory,  but  which  we  ought  to  detest  when  car- 
ried into  practiceiT— a  declaration  which  many  of  our  readers 
will  doubtless  .recollect  to  be  perfectly  synonymous  with  one  of, 
Mr.  Burke's  political  maxim?.  - 
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*  Such,'  says  our  biographer,  *  was  Raynal.  Cpntrarieties  of 
belief,  profound  labours,  signal  services  rendered  to  the  nation^ 
proscription,  celebrity,  brilliant  and  extensive  acts  of  benevolence^ 
filled  the  long  career  of  his  life.  Yet  the  vigour  of  his  consti- 
tution and  his  imagination  seemed  to  promise  a  yet  longer 
career.  He  was  born  in  March,  171 1  j  and  died  in  September, 
1 796,  void  of  pain  or  disease.  His  age  was  e:>;hty-five  years 
and  five  months.  .*.  Let  those  (it  is  with  this  sentence  M. 
Le  Breton  closes  his  biography)*  who  are  insensible  to  the 
services  he  has  rendered,  who  cannot  estimate  either  the  con- 
stancy of  his  labours  or  the  fruits  of  his  pen,  disturb  his  ashes 
if  they  dare,  and  severely  reproach  him  on  account  of  some 
few  errors  and  defects.  For  myself,  who  know  that  he  at- 
tacked with  courage  every  species  of  tyranny,  every  prejudice 
most  destructive  to  nations  and  most  subversive  of  the  per- 
fection of  moral  and  political  order,  and  that  he  excited  un- 
bounded indignation  against  them — ^I  who  am  persuaded  that  he 
who  has  essentially  served  mankind  has  lived  gloriously,  and 
that  an  allowance  for  little  weaknesses  is  not  flattery,  but  a  diic 
regard  which  every  one  owes  to  himself — I  deposit,  in  the  bosom 
<rf  the  National  Institute,  my  public  homage  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude for  William  Thomas  Raynal.* 

The  memoirs  follow:  of  which  the  first  is  *  A  Glance  of  the 
Eye  on  the  ancient  Exterior  Relations  of  France.  By  M.  L.P. 
Anquetil.' 

This  paper  is  an  historical  sketch,  amounting  to' not  ipuch 
more  than  a  catalogue,  of  some  few  of  the  principal  political 
events  relating  to  France,  from  the  first  dynasty  of  her  kings  in 
the  eighth  century,  who  had  little  connection  with  any  part  of 
Europe  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Rhine,  to  the 
important  epoch  of  the?  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  in  which, 
under  the  diplomatijc  guidance  of  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  she  re- 
gulated in  a  great  measure  the  boundary  of  the  different  nations 
of  Euixjpe,  and  acquired  a  preponderance  which  has  often  been 
dangerous  to  the  general  liberty  of  the  civilised  world,  and  which 
is  certainly, not  less  dangerous  at  present  than  it  has  been  in  any 
former  period. 

.   ^  IL  State  of  Europe  prior  to  the  Peace  ^of  Westphalia,  in 
1648.     By  the  Same.' 

Laws  have  been  compared,  observes  M.  Anquetil,  to  spiders'- 
webs,  which  entangle  gnats  while  they  suffer  the  largdr  kinds  of 
flies  to  escape.  The  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  treaties  of 
peace:  the  only  states  that  are  anxious  for  them  are  those  that  are 
sensible  of  their  weakness-,  as  they  acquire  strength,  they  break 
by  degrees  tlie  v/eb  that  surrounds  them.  Consult  therefore  pre- 
sent expediency,  without  trusting  too  much  to  the  future.  Th» 
principle  here  advanced  is  too  justly  Supported  by  a  cursory  re- 
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view  of  the  most  celebrated  treaties  that  have  occurred  in  Europe 
from  the  fourtpnth  century  till  the  period  adverted  to  in  the 
title.  ^*  In,  the  arrangement  of  these  political  contracts  I  figure 
to  myself,*  says  our  memorialist,  *  plenipotentiaries  gravely  as- 
sembled in  congress,  like  so  many  masters  of  ceremonies,  who 
give  themselves  an  immense  degree  of  trouble  in  allotting 
to  each  his  rank.  The  solemnity  over,  every  one  renews  his 
pretensions,  and  confusion  begins  again.  How  little  soever  we  . 
may  have  attended  to  the  course  of  diplomatic  operations,  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  smiling  when  we  read  at  the  head  of  a  treaty 
these  words,  which  are  sworn  to  in  the  most  solemn  manner: 
^here  shall  be  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  contracting  powers.  Con- 
tinue to  read,  and  you  will  find  stipulations  which  nominally 
annul  the  clauses  of  some  anterior  treaty,  by  which  these  same 
contracting  powers  had  mutually  promised  and  sworn  2i  perpetual 
peace.  They  are  abrogated,  because,  instead  of  being  the  basis  of 
peace,  they  become,  in  reality,  the  basis  of  war;  insomuch  so, 
that  restless  and  turbulent  princes  deduce,  from  these  very  stipu^ 
lations  motives  of  hostilities  with  which  they  embellish  their 
manifestoes,  and  whence  they  are  empowered,  almost  as  soon  as 
the  signature  is  completed,  to  break  this  pretended  perpetual 
peace^  M.  Anquetil  proceeds  to  examine,  with  some  severity, 
the  religious  wars,  and  the  religious  pacifications  with  which  Europe, 
since  die  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  h2s  been  so 
frequently  tormented  and  duped:  the  Protestant  league  of 
Smalkalde,  established  in  1530,  under  the  pretext  of  compelling 
the.  emperor  Charles  V.  to  ^TiViQXxon^t.  AusburgPrtfession;  the 
EvangelicalUnion  of  1 609,  Opposed  totheCfl/i&^/rVjL^^2^i/^;and'many 
others  of  later  date*  This  paper,  which  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage at  all  times,  is  peculiarly  entitled  to  attention  at  present, 
when,  as  we  trust,  the  different  powers  of  Europe,  worn  out  by 
a  war  which  perhaps  has  produced  little  good  to  any,  and  infi- 
nite mischief  to  all,  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  dropping  the 
gword,  and  once  more  of  swearing  to  the  observance  oi  perpetual 
peace.  It  will  show  them  that  oaths  and  mere  stipulations  have 
no  permanent  effect,  and  that  the  perpetuity  of  peace  must  en- 
tirely depend  upon  mutual  liberality  and  justice,   which  the 

'  strongest  political  stipulations  never  can  secure. 

^  III.  OntheStateof  French  History,  pointing  out  the  Means 
which  have  been  employe<J,'and  those  which  still  remain,  of  pro- 
moting its  Perfection.     By  the  Same.' 

In  mis  memoir  M.  Anquetil  divides  the  immense  space  of  the 
two  thousand  years  through  which  he  is  able  to  trace  the  history 
of  his  country  into  three  epochs;  not  relating  to  historical  events, 

'  but  to  the  'Workers  who  have  treated  of  them.  The  firsts  com- 
prehends, exclusively,  the  croisades;  the  second,  v/hich  is  the 
middle  age  of  the  history  of  present  nations,  extends  to  The 
I^eague;  and  both  of  these  he  apprehends  to'beso  weU  clucidafiedj 
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that  very  little  obscurity  remains  to  be  dispersed.  His  third  &* 
vision  he  denominates  me  modem  epoch;  it  comprises  our  own 
days,  and  invites  the  labour  of  the  historian,  while  it  displays  ta 
him,  in  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  a  recompense  worthy  of  his 
exertions,  M.  Anquetil  examines  cursorily  the  principal  histo- 
ries and  historical  memoirs  of  France  from  the  jGaulic  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  laborious  Fauchet  to  the  period  of  Velly  and  his  con- 
tinuator  Villarct.  Much  has  been  done,  but  much  srill  remains 
to  be  done^  particularly  with  respect  to  the  modem  epoch.  Even 
the  two  earli,er  periods  arc  as  yet  not  detailed  in  any  regular 
historical  narrative.  The  events  they  comprise  are  only  to  be 
found  in  detached  memoirs,  local  annals,  and  partial  researched;, 
nor  is  France  capable  of  boasting,  even  at  the  present  moment, 
of  a  single  publication  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  rtationaj 
history.  In  this  respect  our  author  admits  that  England  has  by- 
far  the  advantage  of  his  own'country.  The  prime  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  National  Institute, 
to  this  important  point,  and  to  press  on  its  recollection  the  fol-i 
lowing  maxim,  with  which  it  concludes,  viz.  that  the  intention  o£ 
history  is  two-fold, — to  continue  and  to  commence :  to  continue 
the  painful  but  happy  toils  of  those  who  have  preceded  the  pre- 
sent race  in  developing  the  earlier  and  middle  ages  of  the  history 
of  France ;  and,  to  commence  the  removal  of  those  ruins  with 
which  ignorance,  ill  the  possession  of  power,  ^as  covered  tke 
monuments  of  the  history  of  modem  times.        ^  ^ 

*  IV*.  General  Considerations  on  the  Study  of  Man,  and  on 
the  Relations  of  his  Physical  Organisation  with  his  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Faculties.     By  M.  Cabanis.' 

*  /V.  The  Physiological  History  of  Sensations.  By  the  Same.*- 

*  VI.  Continuation  of  the  Physiological  History  oi  Sensations^ 
By  the  Same.'  ^ 

We  have  combined  these  memoirs,  as  comprising,  in  a  consi-.' 
derable  degree,  a  similar  object  of  pursuit.  Physiology,  thcf 
analysis  of  ideas  and  morals,  observes  M.  Cabanis,  are  but  three 
branches  of  qne  and  the  same  science,  which  may  be  justly  en- 
titled the  science  of  man.  In  effect,  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  first  memoir  he  regards  all  arts  and  sciences  together 
but  as  so  many,  branches  of  the  same  parent  tree.  *  It  is  without 
doubt,'  says  he,  *  a  fine  and  a  magnificent  idea  whiph  considers 
all  sciences  and  all  arts  as  forming  one  combination, one  individual 
v/hole,oras  ramifications  from  the  same  trunk  united  by  one  com- 
mon origin,  and  more  united  still  by  the  fruits  they  are  equally 
destined  to  produce — the  perfection  and  happiness  of  man.  This 
memoir  alone  occupies  not  less  than  sixty  pages,  and  is  perspi- 
cuously divided  into  seven  sections.  Its  general  object  is  to  de- 
monsttate  the  chief  relations  which  exist  between  me  organisa- 
tion of  man,  his  physical  wants  and  faculties,  on  the  one  part'; 
and  the  formation  of  iiis  ideas^  the  developemeut  of  his  dioughts^ 
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and  his  moral  wants  and  faculties,  on  tlie' other:  To  Remonstrate 
that,  to  the  primitive  differences  established  by  nature,  and  the 
accidental  modifications  introduced  by  the  chances  of  life,  ana- 
logous differences  and  modifications  perpetually  correspond  in 
the  general  bent  of  the  ideas  and  the  character  of  the  passions.* 
Whence  our  author  concludes,  that,  whether  our  object  be  ta 
found  an  invariable  base  for  moral  and  rational  philosophy,  or  to 
trace  the  means  of  perfecting  human  nature  by  advancing  to  the 
very  source  of  its  passions  and  ideas,  it  is  necessary  to  study  at- 
tentively the  different  physical  circumstances  which  are  able  to 
render  one  man  so  different  from  all  others,  and  even  occasional- 
ly from  himself.  These,  he  thinks,  are  to  hz  investigated  by  a  hi- 
story of  temperaments — ^by  a  physical  an4  moral  table,  of  the 
sexes — by  a  physical  and  moral  table  of  ages — ^by  a  precise  de- 
cision upon  the  influence  of  climates. — ^by^  history  of  instinct— 
by  a  theory  of  deliriums  and  of  sleep — ^by  a  physiological  analysis  » 
of  sympathy — ^by  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  hygieine  (the 
art  of  preserving  health)  on  moral  operations — ^by  considerations 
respecting  the  influence  of  maladies  on  the  character  of  ideas 
and  passions — ^by  an  analysis  of  tl>e  re-action  of  sentiment  upon  ^ 
body  {du  moral  sur  le  physique) — by  general  views  respecting 
the  action  of  medicine  upon  the  moral  feeling;  and,  lastly,  by 
conjoining  the  physiological  history  of  sensations  made  with  the  same 
view  and  directed  to  the  same  end;  or  rather  in  placing 'such  hi- 
story at  the  head  of  these  diversity  of  objects  of  which  it  necesr 
sarily  constitutes  a  preliminary.  . 

This  last  consideration,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  whole,  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  the  ensuing  memoir. 
The  author  displays  a  very  considerable  portion  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  has  studied  his  subject  with  a  microscopic  eye.  His 
present  dissertation  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  endeavours  to  establish  the  following  propositions: 
the  faculty  of  sensation  and  motion  form  the  characteristic  of 
animal  nature :  the  faculty  of  sensation  consists  in  the  assurance 
which  the  nervous  system  acquires  of  impressions  made  on  its 
difierent  parts,  and  especially  towards  its  extremities.  Impres- 
sions are  external  or  internal.  External  impressions,  when  the 
perception  is  distinct,  arje  peculiarly  entitled  to  the  name  of  sen* 
sations.  Internal-  impressions  are  very  frequently  vague  and, con- 
fused ;  and  the  animal  is  the;i  only  assured  of  them  by  effects 
"whose  connection  he  cannot  immediately  trace  to  their  cause. 
The  one  results  from  the  application  of  external  pbjects  to  thie 
organs  of  sense:  the  other  from  the  operation  of  the  natural 
functions,  or  from  diseases  peculiar  to  distinct  organs.  From 
the  first  more  particularly  proceed  our  wl^^rx;  from  the  second 
the  determinations  which  tear  the  name  of  instinct.  Sensation 
and  motion  are  mutually  connected.  Every  movement  is  deter- 
mined by  an  impression;  and  the  nerves^  the  organs  of  sensation, 
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stimulate  and  direct  the  organs  of  motion.  In  sensation  th^ 
yiervous  organ  re-acts  upon  itself;  in  motion  it  re-acts  upon  other 
parts,  to  which  it  communicates  a  contractile  power,  which  is  the 
simple  and  fertile  principle  of  all  animal  motion,  a  doctrine  long 
before  asserted  by  our  own  excellent  Hartley.  The  vital  functions 
may  still  be  contmued  for  some  time  by  the  influence  of  certaii^ 
nervous  ramifications,  when  even  separated  (isoUes)  from  the 
system:  the  instinctive  faculties  may  still  unfold,  although  the 
brain  be  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  appear,  in  a  state  of  totai 
inaction.  But,  for  the  formation  of  thought,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  organ  exist,  and  that  it  exist  in  a  sound  state :  it  is  peculiar-? 
ly  the  cogitative  organ. 

There  is  nothing  perhaps  particularly  novel  in  the  catenation 
of  these  propositions ;  but  tlie  author  has  the  merit  of  having 
drawn  them  very  largely  from  positive  facts;  and  of  having 
advanced  from  one  tp  another  with  a  kind  of  geometrical  ex- 
actitude. He  does  not  appear  to  be  much  acquainted  with 
the  metaphysicians  of  our  own  country :  the  names  of  Bacon  and 
Locke  are  mentioned,  as  they  ought  at  all  times  to  be,  with  due 
reverence;  but  not  the  least  notice  is  taken  of  the  spiritual 
system  of  Berkeley,  the  vibratory  system  of  Hartley,  the  systeni 
of  impressions  and  ideas,  so  sti-enuously  contended  for  by  Hume, 

^  or  the  reflective  theory  that  has  since  been  started  among  th^ 
Edinburgh  professors.  The  names  of  these  philosophers  indeed 
do  not  once  occur,  although  the  author  might  in  many  instances, 
and  particularly  with  respept  to  the  very  accurate  and  ingenious 
Hartley,  have  advantageously  availed  himself  both  of  their  argur 
ments  and  their  facts;  at  least  have  been  more  profitably  occupied 
than  in  poring  over,  as  he  has  too  frequently  done,  tlie  doubtful 
and  contradictory  pages  of  the  bulky  Encyclopedia  of  his  own 

<  cpuntry— a  work  compiled  by  men  of  very  different  powers,  and  of 
very  opposite  sentiments,  exhibiting  an  immense  patchwork  of 
learning,  sometimes  accurate  and  profound,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  incorrect  and  superficial. 

Perception,  instinct,  thought,  ar^j  on  the  theory  of  ^\.  Caba-- 
nis,  but  so  many  modifications  of  ih&fsculty  cf  sensation.    And  it 

^  is  enough  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  most  confident  philpsopher 
to  find,  that  after  the  writer  before  us  has  been  examii'jing  thi^ 
important  subject  with  a  yery  creditable  portion  of  precision, 
and  has  carried  us  through  npt  less  than  one  hundred^  and  tiventy 
quarto  fagesj  we  find  him  still  incapable  of  resolving  the  primary 
fg[ue6tipn  on  which  his  whole  theory  seems  tp  depend.  *  But 
what,'  says  he,  *  is  the  cause  oith\^  faculty  of  sensatio7if  what  is  its 
natur?  or  its  essence?  This  is  a  question/  continues  he,  *  which 
no  philosopher  will  think  of  proposing.  We  only  accJuire  ideas; 
oif  objects  by  the  phasnomena  they  present:  their 'nature  or  their 
essence  can  onlyexist,astopurselves,in  the  common  mass  of  such  J 
phaeupmena.    The  yltimate  laws  of  nature,  hs  wcU'  as  dieir 
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teaiises,  must  for  ever  remain  inscrutible  to  human  investigation. 
In  a  word,  they  are  because  they  are:  and  we  ought  no  more;  at 
the  present  day,  to  attempt,  an  explanation  of  sensation  in  animal 
nature  than  of  attraction  in  the  nature  of  atoms.* 

In  the  memoir  which  follows, ,  our  author  pursues  his  system 
still  farther,  and  resolves. all  sensations  into  modifications  of 
pleasure  or  painj  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  sensations 
necessary  to  acquire  ideas,  sentiment,  and  yill,  in  Onfe  word  th^' 
sensations  necessary  for  life,  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  orgajis, 
on  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  but  parti- 
cularly on  the  manner. in  which  it  perceives. 

*  VII.  Considerations  on  Man,  *  as  examined  in  Savage,  Pas- 
toral, and  Civilised  Life.     By  M.  Peter  Charles  Levesque/ 

While  p^oets  of  all  countries  have  divided  the  moral  history 
of  man  into  the  three  periods  of  the  golden,  the  silver,  and  the' 
brazen  or  iron  age,  and  have  represented  him  as  far  most  happy 
in  his  first,  or  rude  and  uncultivated,  state,  philosophers' have  as 
uniformly  reversed  the  description.  They  too  allot  to  him  three 
distinct  periods  of  existence,  but  they  attribute  all  real  felicity, 
all  that  can  dignify  the  liuman  character  or  render  life  itself  de- 
sirable, to  the  last  of  these  periods.  The  philosophers  are  per- 
haps most  correct  in  their  theory;  but  the  theory  is  often  car- 
ried to  an  extreme ;  and  this  extreme  is  too  glaring  in  the  paper 
before  us  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  *  Mere , brutal  man,* 
M.  Levesque  justly  observes,  *  does  not  exist  any  where — ^he  is 
always  to  be  founc}  in  some  situation  of  society. — In  his  rudest 
state  he  is  a  savage  or  huntsman,  stimulated  to  seize  the  wild 
beasts  around  him  by  the  painful  sense  of  hunger -,  after  which  he 
lays  himself  dawn  to  sleep,  and  continues  in  this  torpid  state  till 
hunger  rouses  him  again.  From  a  similar  sense  of  cold  or  heat 
he  digs  or  raises  around  himself  a  shelter  from  the  sun  or  the 
wind ;  and  from  a  sense  not  very  dissimilar,  in  the  maturity  of 
}ife,  he  propagates  his  kind :  but,  in  his  most  brutal  state,  will 
•he  continue  with  the  female  upon  whom  he  has  gratified  his 
wishes  ?— The  answer,'  observes  our  memorialist,  '  has  often 
been  given  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  origin  of  society  has  been 
resolved  into  tliis  union  of  love.  Reason,  however,'  continues 
he,  *  does  not  appear  to  favour  this  opinion.  Brutal  man  is  in- 
sensible of  love  the  moment  he  has  satisfied  his  want.  When 
seekiAg  the  female  object,  he  has  perhaps  endured  a  long  fast — 
the  hunger  of  the  amatory  sense  alone  stimulates  him,  and  he  in- 
stantly afterwards  engages  in  a  different  chace,  and  perhaps  may 
never  see  the  female  again  by  whorh  he,  is  to  become  a  father. 
We  see,  it  is  true,  that  the  different  classes  of  anirnals  remain 
with  their  females,  and  lavish  the  tenderest  cares  upon  them. 
But  this,^  continues  our  author,  *  only  induces  me  to  believe  that 
die  natural  man  ought  not  to  he  ranked  with  such  classes  of  ani- 
'n^sjs;  ravages  are  not  ^ttachecj.  to  their  wives  for  the  purpose- of 
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bestowing  tenderness  upon  them,  but  from  the  tyrannical  motive 
of  exacting  their  servitude.* 

We  have  said  that  M.  Levesque  has  carried  his  system  to  an 
extreme  5  and  the  observation  now  before  us  is  sufficient  to  justify 
our  assertion.  -  Man,  it  seems,  in  his  natural  state,'  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  animals ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  raised  above  them— he  in 
to  be  sunk  below  them ;  he  is  deficient  in  the  most  ennobling  qua- 
lity of  which  they  can  boast,  the  natural  affection  of  the  mate 
for  the  female,  of  the  father  for  his  offspring.  This  position^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  supported  :  thei;e  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  amatorial  instinct  of  man  acts,  Jn  his  most  barbarous  state, 
with  a  superior  force  to  that  of  all  other  animals  whatever,  and 
prompts  him  to  a  superior  regacd  for  the  female  with  whom  he 
has  associated,  and'  die  young  whom  he  has  begotten.  From 
the  greater  debility  of  the  feminine  frame,  the  female  will,  in 
every  dass  of  barbarous  life,  be  in  a  state  of  subjection  5  but  it 
is  not  among  all  savages  that  tlie  man  appears  as  a  tyrant,  and 
the  woman  as  a  slave.  M.  Levesque  must  be  but  little  versed  in 
the  general  history  of  mankind  not  to  have  met  repeatedly  with 
instances  to  the  contrary,  and  with  instances  in  which  the  wo^- 
man>  far  from  being  in  a  state  of  servitude,  maintains  a  perpe«  ^ 
tual  controul. 

Our  author  is  better  entitled  to  attention  when  he  advances  to 
the  origin  of  languages,  which  succeeds  to  the  communication 
by  gestures.  All  language,  in  the  first  instance,  he  resolvfes  in- 
to simple  aspirations,  which  in  reality  are  vowelS|  and  nothing 
more.  Of  these,  in  our  literal  characters,  he  observes  we  have 
but  five ;  but  the  language  of  every  country  contains  in  itself 
a  much  larger  number.  Nature  has  designed  aspirations  to  be 
the  first  expression  of  -sentiment :  they  may  be  denominated  her 
cry.  Through  all  the  world  the  a  admires,  groans,  testifies  asto-» 
nishment,  an  abrupt  terror,  a-  dolofous  plaint,  a  sudden  joy  ^ 
the  0  in  some  instances  admires,  in  some  represses,  in  some  ar* 
rests;  the  ay  ey  /,  Oy  Uy  laugh  :  the  ey  in  some  ancient  languages^ 
was  the  expression  of  existence,  the  i  of  a  progressive  motion, 
the  u  of  disdain.  Hence  the  origin  of  language.  The  samt 
sounds  would  often  have  different  significations,  as  frequents 
ly  occurs  in  the  same  w^ord  evep  in  modern  languages ;  but 
tone,  gesture,  expression  of  the  face,  circumstance,  are  aU 
ways  competent  to  indicate  the  true  sense".  From  simpk  aspi* 
rations,  or  vowels,  were  formed  diphthongs  and  triplithongs, 
which  constituted  the  first  words  of  the  rising  tongue ,:  conso- 
nants became  successively  attached,  either  before  or  after  the 
vowels,  ^nd  the  toflgue  was  established. 

This  we  know  to  be  the  fashionable  system.  But  there  seems 

to  \>e  no  just  reason  assignable  why  vowels  alone,  or  simple  as- 

.piratioris,  should  have  constituted  the  earliest  words  in  Ian- 

.  guage.    The  natural  language  of  no  animal  consists  of  voweU 
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atone :  in  the  bleat  of  the  Jamb,  the  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  !)atfc 
of  the  dog,  the  jargon  of  the  jack-daw,  or  the  song  of  the 
nightingale,  we  meet  uniformly  with  a  junction  of  consonant 
and  vowel.  The  muscles  of  articulation  enunciate  many  con- 
sonants with  far  more  ease  th^n  som^  of  the  vowels  :  the  fir^t 
^wild  tones  of  the  nursery  are  combinations  of  the  two  ;  and 
the  characters  of  all  our  mostancient  languages  consist  of  con- 
sonants without  vowels,  which  are  gratuitously  supplied  by 
the  reader.  We  agree,  however,  with  M.  Levesque,  that  the 
noun  was  a  prior  invention  to  the  verb,  the  place  of  which  was 
long  supplied  by  gesture  or  accent ;  and  we  agree  with,  him 
also,  that  all  infant  languages  were  greatly  enriched  by  what  he 
quaintly  denominates  Gnomatopics^  topical  tones,  derived  from 
certain  sounds  or  noises  observed  in  nature.  To  express  an 
animal,  his  cry  was  imitated — to  indicate  a  river,  the  speaker 
.  mimicked  its  roar.  "Wind,  tempest)  thunder,  in  like  maimer 
found  names  for  themselves. 

*  VIII.  Considerations  on  the  Obstacles  produced  by  ancient 
Philosophers  to  the  Progress  of  true  Philospphy.  By  tlae  Same*' 

This  is  an*  entertaining  and  instfuctive  paper  j  and  though 
we  often  find  occasion  to  diflPer  in  opinion  from  the  ingenious 
Writer,  and  have  detected  a  few -unexpected  errors,  we  cannot 
but  applaud  the  unwearied  labour  he  has  exercised,  and  the 
literary  talents  he  has  displayed. — -^  When  mankind,  but  little  re- 
moved from  a  state  of  savage  life,'  observes  our  memorialist, 
*  were  incapable  of  discoiisering  in  any  of  the  objects  of  sense  the 
causes  of  those  effects  which  often  astonished  them,  they  sought 
for  such  causes  among  beings  who  do  not  fall  beneath  the  no^ 
tice  of  the  senses.  They  created  such  beings  by  the  power  of 
imagination,  occasionally  exaggerating,  in  their  lavour,  some  of  - 
the  qualities  they  possessed  themselves,  and  occasionally  deny- 
ing them  the  participation  of  any  human  qualities  what^evert 
and  hence  the  origin  of  false  gods.  It  is  probable  it  was  not 
altogether  from  vain  curiosity,  but  from  a  regard  to  their  own^ 
well-being,  that  they  fell  into  these  errors.  They  observed 
that  pains  and  diseases  had  frequently  a  speedy  termination; 
they  conceived  the  idea  that  some  persons,  in  their  own, order  of 
beings,  were  able,  by  particular  w;ords,  or  other  ridiculous  cere- 
monies, to  banish  the  various  evils  tliey  laboured  under,  or  were 
apprehensive  of ;  fliey  conceived  that  these  privileged  persons 
were  capable  of  communicating.)  with  such  invisible  and  supe- 
rior beings ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  sorcery  first,  and  of  sor- 
cery combined  with  religion  afterwards.  The  earliest  phpi- 
cians  were  sorcerers,  and  the  earliest  sages  or  philosophers  were 
priests.*  ^ 

Thus  far  there  is  at  least  as  much  fancy  as  fact. — *  Human 
science  commenced  in  Hindustan ;  it  was  thence  derived  into  ' 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  into  Greece.*    Here  again  is  a  position 
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that  requires  prbofj  and  such  proof  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  au- 
thor before  us  would  in  vain  endeavour  to  collect.  Human 
science  appears  to  have  commenced  in  Babyloniii,'  a  central 
point  between  Egypt  and  Hindustan,  and  to  have  been  propa- 
gated into  both  countries  by  colonies  of  Babylonian  Cuthites* 
That  the  Greeks  derived  the  greater  part  both  of  their  mytho- 
logy and  philosophy  from  the  Egyptians  we  'can  readily  admit : 
in  reality,  tliey  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  language,  and 
very  nearly  the  whole  of  their  alphabet,  from  this  quarter  j  whe- 
ther it  were  introduced  by  Cadmus,  or  by  any  other  chief.  Our 
author  next  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  principal 
Greek  philosophers,  and  the  influence  of  their  tenets,  first  upon 
their  own  countrymen,  and  afterwards,  on  the  resurrection  of 
letters  in  the  Christian  aera,  upon  modern  sects  and  systems. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  series  of  inquiry  he  seems  to  be 
at  home,  and  we  have  attended  him  with  pleasure^  As  a  che- 
mist, he  might  have  learnt  a  pjiuch  more  ac9urate  doctrine,  with- 
out going  out  of  his  own  country,  than  that  contained  in  the 
obsolete  theory  that  heat  is  only  the  presence  of  an  attenuate 
ahd  exalted  matter,  converted,  by  the  mere  rapidity  of  its  motion^ 
into  a  substance  which  we  call  fire  :  and  thd  sober  scholar  will 
l)e  disposed  to  smile  when  he  finds  M.  Levesque  gravely  con- 
tending that  Socrates,  who,  to  show  his  countrymen  the  con- 
tempt in  which  he  held  their  popular  mythology, instead  of  swear- 
ing by  Jupiter,  is  said  tO/have  sworn  by  his  goose  and  his  dog, 
was  at  such  times  serious  insjtead  of  sarcastic,  and  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  that  by  his  goose 
he  meant  the  Ibis,  and  by  his  dog  the  Anubis,  the  supreme  divi- 
nities of  this  fi^nciful  people. 

We  shall  resume  our  attention  to  the  remaining  memoirs  of 
the  volume  before  us  in  our  next  Appendix :  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  circumscribed  call  us  at  present  to  a  continuation  of  our 
strictures  on  the  memoirs  hitherto  publislied  by  the  class  of  Lite- 
rature and  Polite  Arts. 


«  XV.  On  the  Study  of  the  Ancients,  By  M.  Bitaube.' 
The  writer  of  this  paper  pays  a  due  compliment  to  the  mo- 
'  i  dcms,  but  maintains,  with  much  propriety  of  argument,  that  the 
classical  compositions  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  sources 
which  should  be  principally  resorted  to  in  the  education  of 
youth,  and  which  are  pregnant  with  the  richest  treasures.  *  But 
genius,  we  are  told,'  says  he,  *  is  creation— Do  we  require  any 
other  model  than  £bat  of  nature  ?  Actuated  by  her  impulse 
alone,  it  will  be  both  more  prolific  and  more  original  -,  and  many 
persons  of  genius  are  cited  on  such  occasions,  who  appear  to 
have  raised  themselves  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own  wings, 
Horace/  continues  he,  *  v/ho  in  his  day  had  to  oppose  th^  aamQ 
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maxims,  asserts  that  study,  art,  and  nature,  ought  to  assisf  each 
otherj  like  friends  who  are  infirm  when  separated,  but  power- 
ful when  they  conspire  to  the  same  end.  There  are,  doubtless, 
some  men  who  seem  peculiarly  privileged,  and  who  open  their 
career  with  astonishing  brilliance ;  but  nothing  is  more  uncom- 
mon ;  and  we  ough,t  by  no  means  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we 

t  shall  appear  in  the  list  of  such  phcenomcna.  It  would  be  easy, 
moreover,  to  prove  that  even  these  highly-favoured  mortals  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  all  assistance,  and  that  the  la- 
bours of  their  predecessors  have  not  been  useless  to  them.  He 
who  never  imitates  will  never  be  imitated  himself.  The  man 
of  genius  knows  how  to  remain  free  in  the .  midst  of  rules  and 
models,  and  to  convert  them  to  his  own  purpose.  I  will  say 
still  more  J  they  contribute  to  the  genuine  freedom  of  genius. 
Anarchy  is  as  destructive  in  the  empire  of  letters  as  in  any  other 
empire  whatever-'    ,  '  / 

'  Our  author  proce*eds  to  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
works  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  several  others  of  the  Grecian' 
bards,  and  of  the  beauties  which  an  attentive  study  of  them  has 
introduced  into  the  writings  of  modern  poets.  The  Italians, 
tlic  Ei^glish,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Germans,  may  justly  boast, 
he  observes,  of  epic  minstrels,  who  have  exhibited  a  very  lofty 
flight;  while  the  epopee^  in  spite  of  the  Henriad,  still  calls  for  the 
genius  pf  Frenchmen.  Gesner  aflone,  among  the  moderns,  is 
the  happy  rival  of  Theocritus.  The  English,  he  admits,  are 
possessed  of  historians  of  uncommon  m^rit  j  but  contends  that 
none  of  thetn  have  neglected  .such  models  as  Sallust,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Polybius.  The  subject  of  novel-writing  he  allows  to 
be  original  among  the  moderns,  and  he  speaks  with  high  en- 
comiums of  Richardson  and  Fielding:  Cervantes,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned,  ought  also  to  haye  had  his  share  of  panegyric.  In 

^his  observations  upon  the  Odyssey,  M.  Bitaube  asserts  d\at  the 
topographic  and  historic  knowledge  exhibited  by  Homer  in  this 
poem,  his  use  of  different  dialects,  and  his  portraiture  of  the 
mariners  of  different  countries,  prove  obviously  that  he  had  been 
a  studious  traveller  through  Egypt  as.  well  as  the  Troad;  but  he 
is  not  bold  enough  to  advance,  with  our  own  countryman  Mr. 
Bryant,  that  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  different  scenes 
he  describes,  and  that  he  has  only  concealed  his  own  character 
under  that  of  Ulysses.  In  opposition  to  this  last  critic  he  con-t 
ceives,  with  sir  William  Jones  and  the  writer  of  a  memoir  we 
have  just  examined,  that  India  was  the  cradle  of  human  science, 
and  that  the  Egyptians  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  this 
quarter. 

*  XVL  Socrates  at  the  School  of  a  Theologian;  or  Reflections 
on  the  Dialogue  of  Plato,  entitled  Eutyphron.     By  the  5ame.* 

There  is  nothing  that  needs  detain  us  in  this  memoir.     It  is 
composed  of  passages  translated  from  the  Eutyphron  j  and  the 
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^utber  endeayours  to  prove  that^  indqiendently  of  the  primaiy 
object  of  Plato  to  demonstrate  the  difficulty  of  advancing  a  pre* 
eoft  definition  of  piety  or  holiness,  he  concealed -a  secondary  in- 
lentioh  in  writing  it,  which  was  that  of  apologising  both  for  the 
philosopher  and  his  philosophy. 

«  XVII.  Considerations  upon  the  Three^  Tragic  Poets  *  of 
Greece.     By  M.  Charles  Peter  Levesque.* 

A  considerable  controversy  was  some  years  ago  entered  into 
between  Bentley  and  lord  Orrery  upon  me  origin  of  tragedy, 
which  has  generally  been  attributed  to  Thespis,  an  Athenian 
dramatist,  an  opinion  supported  by  all  the  learning  of  the  former^ 
while  the  htter  contended,  with  no  small  degree  of  plausibility^ 
that  what  was  originally  meant  by  tragedy,  dramatic  interlo- 
cution, had  been  invented  long  prior  to  the  period  of  Thespis, 
aild  was  not  of  Athenian  origin.  M.  Levesquc.  adverts  to  this 
disputation,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  opinion  of  our 
literary  combatants,  by  observing^  that  Bacchus,  in  whose  honour, 
and  at  the  celebration  of  whose  religious  festivals  this  kind  of 
entertainment  was  first  instituted,  was  worshipped  with  an  equal 
degree  of  pomp  in  many  places  of  Greece,  and  that  consequently 
tragic  representation  has  equally  derived  its  birth  from  many  or 
from  all  of  them. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  solves  the  question  satisfactorily. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  tragedy  originated  at  all  or 
at  many  of  these  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  question  there- 
fore still  remains  in  its  original  force — at  which  of  these  places 
was  the  ceremony  of  tragedy  first  exhibited?  Thespis  is  the  re- 
puted inventor,  who  flourished  about  five  jeenturies  before  the 
Qiristian  aera,  and  was  contemporary  with/but  somewhat  older 
than,  .ZEschylus;  consequently  about  half  a  century  prior  to 
Sophocles,  and  a  century  earlier  than  Euripides.  For  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  performance  he.  is  well  known  to  have  received 
the  prize  of  a  goat^  denominated  in  Greek  r^oCyos  (tragos), 
whence  the  sort  of  composition  in  which  he  was  successful  was 
denominated  tragedjj  which  is  consequently  synonymous  with 
goat  verses.  The  author  before  us  contends  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  in  many  places  in  Greece,  that  interlocutory  poems 
were  rehearsed  long  anterior  to  the  aera  of  Thespis^  though 
they  never  acquired  the  title  of  tragedy  till  the  prize  conferred 
upon  this  dramatic  victot:  and  he  inquires  what  solid  reason  have 
we  to  deny  that  long  before  the  birth  of  Thespis  a  poet  of  the 
name  of  ^pigenes  invented  tragedy  in  Sicyonia  ?     This  investi- 

Etion  we  cannot  enter  into.  The  authority  relied  upon  by  M. 
;vesque,  which  is  that  of  Suidas,  is  at  best  but  vague  and 
questionable :  yet  we  cannot  avoid  adding  in  this  place  diat  the 
origin  oi  dramatic  poetry,  and  indeed  of  poetry  of  every  de- 
ecnption,  has  never  been  sufficiently  scrutinised^  and  perhaps  a. 
critical  examination  into  the  subject  might  afibrd  reason  ^  to 
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suspect,  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  induced 
them  to  aissert  the  contrary,  that  they  have  no  more  pretensions 
to  the  invention  of  dramatic  poetry  than  to  that  of  poetry 
in  its  earliest  form.  Of  all  the  arts  that  were  cultivated  ia 
the  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  poetry  appears  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection;  and  from  the  specimens 
which  yet  remain  among  nations  of ,  the  highest  boast  of  anti- 
quity, though  immeasurably  separated  from  each  other,  or  de- 
void of  the  means  of  intercourse — specimens  of  similar  character 
and  construction — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  tragic  or  in- 
terlocutory poetry  itself  was  invented  prior  to  the  dispersiori 
from  Babel.  The  Indians  and  Chinese  have  at  this  nfomcnt 
dramatic  poems  of  an  admirable  degree  of  excellence,  and  so 
ancient  as  to  have  survived  the  names  and  traces  of  theit  re- 
spective authors.  Of  all  the  earlier  natiotis  of  the  earth,  the 
Hebrews  have  transmitted  to  iis  the  most  ample  monuments  of 
their  history,  and.  among  these  we  have  specimens  of  poetry  of 
every  description  5 — and  aliiiost  every  description  is  so.  truly  cxi- 
cpiisite  and  perfect  ^s  to  vie  vdth,  and  in  many  instances  to  exce!, 
die  compositions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  book  pf  JiA  may 
be  regarded  as  an  epic  poem  of  astonishing  effect:  its  plan  is 
as  regular  as  Aristotle  himself  could  desire,  an4  its  machinery 
superlatively  grand  and  poetical.  It  is  a  relic  of  immemori^ 
date;  and,  like  the  Sacontala,  the  name  of  its  author  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  primeval  world.  The  inimitable  Song  of 
Solomon  is  strictly  dramatic ;  its  composition  has  also  considerable 
pretensions  to  regularity;  and  it  constitutes  a  pastoral,  surpassing, 
in  poetical  merit,  ail  the  compositions  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  English,  German,  or  Italian.  The  elegant  pen  of 
Moses,  which  bears  the  marks  of  genuine  inspiration,  has  left 
us  onp  or  two  exquisite  specimens  of  the  elegy  and  the  tri- 
umphal ode;  but  the  richest  variety  pf  the  metrical  powers  of 
the  Hebrews  are  to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  David, 
justly  denominated  the  psalmist,  .  In  these  we  n^eet  with  as  ample 
a  diversity  of  measure  as  is  exhibited  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  and 
a  sublime  audacity  of  language  that  may  well  challenge  the 
noblest  and  most  dithyrambic  flights  of  Pijidar.  Many  of 
these  are  strictly  dramatic  or  interlocutory,  and  used  obviously 
to  be  rehearsed  in  distinct  parts.  The  dramatic  odes  be^r  9 
striking  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  chorus;  and  most  of 
them  may,  with  the  utmost  ease,  be  divided  into  the  strophe, 
antistrbphe,  and  epode.  The  chorus,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  die  form  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  in  its  earliest  state, 
the  fable  and  interlocutory  parts  having  been  added  afterwards. 
•If  this  be  true,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  it,  the  ori- 
ginal drama  or  tragedy  an^ong  the  Greeks  was  precisely  similar ' 
to  the  dramatic  odes  in  tRe  book  of  psalms:  and  the  Athenian 
poets,  instead  pf  being  the  inventors  of  it,  merely  received  it,  as 
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th/ey  did  most  of  their  mythological  science,  from  Egypt  or  ti^ 
Phcenicians,  M.  Levesque  has  inserted  in  the  memorial  before 
us  a  valuable  critique  on  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  tliree 
Grecian  poets  referred  to;  and  has  added  an  appendiji  concern-* 
ing  the. Greek  compilation,  entitled  the  Epic  Cycle. 

*  Memoir  on  Aristophanes.     3y  ^he  Same.' 

M.  Levesque  here  pursues  his  dramatic  investigations  fron» 
tragedy,  or  the  grave  and  sober  interlocutions  which  were  blended 
with  the  musical  choruses  sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus  during  the 
celebration  of  his  earlier  festivals,  to  comedy,  or  the  intermixture 
of  sarcastic  ot  ludicrous  dialogue  instead  of  sober  and  piathetic 
discourse,  which  was  occasionally  introduced  almost  immediately 
afterwards.  He  dniws  an  accurate  comparison  between  Aristo-  . 
phanes  and  several  comedians  of  modern  days,  and  especially  the 
laughable  but  just-judging  Moliercj  and  he  rescues,  with  no  small 
portion  of  learning,  tlie  moral  character  of  the  Greek  comedian 
from  the  absurd  charges  of  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  especially 
of  jElian,  who  has  represented  him  as  a  buffoon  and  .an  infamous 
wretch  (Bfl;/«w;cox;oj,  KarapaToCj*  Plutarch  and  Voltaire  deservedly 
obtain  a  portion  of'  our  memorialist's  censures  for  their  unmerited 
abuse  of  Aristophanes;  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  able  apology  for  him  than  the  present. 

*  XIX.  On  the  gradual  Progress  of  Painting  among  tlie  Greeks. 
By  the  Same.' 

In  this  paper  M.  Levesque  complains  with  much  justice  of  the 
paucity  of  the  materials  from  which  he  has  to  work,  which  ex- 
tend very  little  farther  than  to  some  passages  of  Cicero,  Qiiiii- 
tilian,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  and  -ZElian  j  the  bare  catalogues  (for  they 
scar<iely  deserve  any  other  term)  preserved  to  us  by  Pausanias ; 
and  more  especially  some  particular  chapters  of  Pliny,  which 
contain  a  succinct  history  of  the  art.  M.  Levesque  has  never- 
theless produced,  in  ,the  present  paper,  a  composition  of  much 
elaborz^e  merit-  He  has  followed  the  biography  of  the  most 
celebrated  painters  as  far  as  he  is  able;  and  has  givp^n  a' critical, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  a  just  statement  of  their  most  renowned-  ^ 
productions.  He  compares  the  modem  style  or  costume  of 
drawing  w^ith  the  ancient;  and  while,  in  the  article  of  grouping,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  respects,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the 
former,  he  apologises  in  these  points  for  the  deficiency  of  die 
latter,  and  contends^  in  many  parts  of  the  science,  for  the  supe- 
riority of  the  earlier  ages,  rainting,  strictly  so  called,  is  attri- 
buted by  Pliny  to  the  Sicyonians  or -the  Corinthians.  Our 
author  takes  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  and  traces  it  to 
a  much  earlier  period.  He  finds  \t  in  the  Babylonian  hiero- 
glyphics, long  before  tlie  existence  of  the  Grecian  states,  and 
traces  it  thence  into  these  republics.  Pur  author  enters  also  into 
a  critiqi;e  upon  the  origin  of  mosaic,  tesselated,  emblematicj> 
vermicular,  and'many  other  kinds  of  characteristic  copies  from 
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nature;  and  is  always  ingenious ;  though,  it  our  limits  permitted 
us  to  enter  into  the  discission,  we  could  easily  prove  that  he  is  . 
not  always  accurate.      . 

•  XX,  Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  Simplicius,  By  M.  Schweig- 
haiisen,  Juri/ 

The  commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  Manual  of  Epictetus 
has  been  suspected  of  defect  in  many  places  by  several  of  our  best 
critics;  and  the  father  of,  the  writer  before  us  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  national  library 
which  contained  a  quarto  page  of  original  text  in  the  middle  cf 
the  work  itself,  which  does  not  exi§t  in  any  oth^r  manuscript  or 
in  any  of  the  best  editions,  and  which  m'akes  sense  of  a  passage 
which  in  its  general  reading  appears  eith^  false  or  altogether  un^ 
intelligible.  This  passage  is  too  long  for  extract;  nor  is  it  6i 
any  other  consequence  than  that  of  giving  totality  fo  a  sentence 
obviously  imperfect  and  erroneous.  '  It  refers  to  the  honour  be- 
stowed on  Xehophon,  on  his  return  home,  for  his  singular  suc- 
cess in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  ten  millions  of  Greek  soldiers, 
and  commences  at  the. expression  e|  OT^vfimav  fjf«»j^y%^«>  &c. 

*  XXI.  Fresh  Remarks  upxjn  the  Ships  employed  by  the 
Ancients,from  the  Commencement  of  thePunicWars  to  the  Battle 
of  Actium,  and  on  the  Use  to  which  such  Ships  might  be  eno-* 
verted  in  modern  Marine.    By  M.  D.  Le  Roy.' 

The  celebrated  author  of  this  pafper  divides  the  object  of  his 
inquiry  into  three  distinct  memoirs,  of  which  the  first  only  has 
hitherto  been  presented  to  the  National  Institute.  In  this  fifst 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  instrument  denominated  the 
torvus  or  crow  of  DuilliUs,  of  which  we  have  at  present  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea,  might  be  successfully  employed  agaifest  the 
corsairs.  In  the  second  he  proposes  to  demonstrate,  that,  in 
making  some  of  our  vessels  apprqach  more  nearly  the  form,  the 
proportion,  and  the  tackle  of  thoie  of  the  ancients,  and  in  allot- 
ting them  the  general  qualities  of  the  trade-ships  in  the  time 
of  DiodorusSiculu3,our  coasting  navigation,  and  consequently  our 
commercial  ports,  would  be  largely  benefited.  In  the  third  # 
memoir  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  galleys  of  the  second  class 
employed  by  'the  ancients  in  their  naval  ari^aments,  and  especially 
that  description  of  vessels  in  common  use  in  India  till  the  pom- 
mencement  of  the^fift^enth  century,  exhibited  a  kind  of  type  df  the 
diligences  adopted  at  Havre,  and  may  be  employed  in  a  manner 
highly  beneficial  and  lucrative  for  the  commerce  and  supply  of 
Paris. 

.  The  Roman  corvus  or  crow,  which  is  die  subject  6f  the 
memoir  before  us,  is  described  by  Polybius  in  terms  so  obscure 
as  to  leave  a  degree  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  its  form.  M. 
Le  Roy  seems  to  have  explained  the  passage  better  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  has  accompanied  it  with  two  plates^which  considerably 
afeist  in  the  illustration.     It  was  a  sort  of  platform  or  gallery 
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constructed  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  about  four  feet  wide,  an<f 
eighteen  long,  capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  bymeana 
ot  a  kind  of  strong  mast,  to  which  its  lower  end  was  fixed  with 
hinges  on  a  level  with  the  deck,  and  ils  upper  attached  by  meana 
of  ropes  or  chains  and  an  enormous  pulley.  It  was  well  guarded- 
with  iron,  and  its  use  was  in  boarding  the  enemy's  vessels,  at 
which  time  it  was  thrown  down  with  great  force  over  the  an-f 
tagonist's  bow,  and  served  as  a  bridge  over  which  the  Roman 
sailors  rushed  forwards  two  a-breast, 

-  (To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  !!• — Dictiommire  Biographique  €t    Historique   des    Hommes . 
Marquans  de  la  Fin  du  Dix-huitieme  Siechy  et  plus  particuliercr 
ment  de  ceux  qui  ont  figure  dans  la  Revolution  Frangoise,     Suivi^ 
4*un  Supplement  et  de  4  Tableaux  des  Massacres  et  Proscriptions^ 
Redige  par  urn  Society  de  Gens  de  Lettres,     1 800. 

Biographical  and  Historical  Dictionary  df  the  most  celebrated  Cha" 
racters  of  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century y  and  partittdarly  of 
those  who  have  figured  in  the  French  Revolution.  Compiled  by  a^ 
Society  of  Men  of  Lett^s,    '^  Vol's.  8w.     Imparted  by  Dulau. 

A  WORK  of  tlie,kind  announced  in  the  title,  if  ably  and  im- 
partially executed,  would  be  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value,  as  af- 
fording an  inexhaustible  fund  of  present  instruction,  and  as  a  most 
important  magazine  pf  incidents  for  future  history.,  But  the 
difficulties  attending  its  due  accomplishment  are  immense,  if  not 
insuperable.    Durhig  the  passing  scene  of  events,  and  particular- 

-  ly  the  momentous  events  that  have  occurred  in  Europe  throughout 
tue  period  of  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  impossible  fo;:any  man  who  is 
not  deadened  by  the  insensibility  of  modern  philosophism^  and 
whose  bosom  has  participated,  with  fraternal  anxiety,  in  the 
dreadful  succession  of  evils  that  have  arisen  in  almost  every 
country, '  to  preserve  that  impartiality  whkh  alone  can  hold . 
thfe  balance  even,  and  assign  to  every  party  its  respective  merits* 
or  demerits.  The  personal  knowledge  of  individuals,  moreover^  in 
this  vast  theatre  or  action,  must  be  extremely  circumscribed,  and 
the  man  who  undertakes  the  task  is  compelled  to  have  recourse, 
even  for  dates  and- facts  of  mere  chronology  oi;  topography,  to 
other  w;-iters :  yet  accuracy  even  from  the  labours  of  different 

"authors  is  not  to  be  attained  in  the  present  mortncntof  hurry  and 
tempest  5 — the  storm  must  cease,  the  political  commotion  mu$t  be 
allayed,  a  lapse  of  time  must,  be  allowed  for  the  comparison  of 
dates  with  dates,  of  memoirs  with  menxoirs,  before  any  thing  like 
positive  ti^uth  can  be  acquired,  and  a  regular  and  umrarnished  whole 
be  entitled  to  the  jconfidence  of  the  public*     Nevertheless,  every 

'  ajttempt  towai'ds  so  desirable  a  compilation  of  the  history  of  our 
own  times  is  highly  praiseworthy^  antj  we  hail  dx^appearapcc  of 
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,  Ae  Volumes  before  us,  as  containing  a  useful  body  of  facts,  and 
a^  affording  a  firmer  basis  for  the  mture  historian  to  buildf  tipoit^ 
fiian  any  work,  which  has  lately  fallen  under  our  notice^ 

Frohi  the  title  alone  the  reader  is  \qA  to' expect  same  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  principal  characters  of  other  nations,  as  weU'  - 
sis  those  of  France,  who  have  made  any  distinguished  appearance^ 
l^rithin  the  term,  comprehended  by  the  writers  of  this  publication  ;i 
and  he  will  by  no  means  be  disappointed.     *  It  wiilbe  doubtles^^ 
agreeable  to  nnd,'  say  the  editors  in  their  preface,  *  that  we  have 
not  limited  our  researches  to  Frenchmen  alone,  but  that  we  have- 
arlso  occupied  ourselves,  with  details  of  foreigners.     It  is  impossi- 
ble to  refuse  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  every  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  inform  us  of  the  opinions,  the  talents,  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers,  the  generals,  the  demagogues,  who  confederated,  who 
fought^  or  who  invited  ythis  revolutionary  scourge  upon  theit 
country.     We  are  nevertheless  far  from  believing  that  we  have 
carried  this  work  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible*. 
The  rapidity  which  has  be^en  indispensable  in  collecting  th^  mul- 
tifarious circumstances  it  contains  has  necessarily  prevented*  a 
J>erfect  digestion.     But  had  it  been  laboured  upon  for  tw'ehty^' 
years,  had  it  been  written  by  a  distinguished  pen,  it  is  still-  cer-s 
tain  that  it  would  be  very  imperfect  in  a  first  edition*     Nothinj^" 
but  time  can  complete  a  work  of  this  description^     The  frame  is' 
wrought,  the  picture  is  traced  out,  but  there  yet  remain's^  to  add- 
to  it,  to  retrench,  to  rectify .-^Such  as  it  is,  however,  we^dare 
still  to  hope  that  this  dictionary  will  excite  at  once  both  interest 
and  curiosity.     Besides  the  data  which  Will  be  fbimd  coUfected  in 
it  for  the  purposes  of  history,  besides  the  assistances  it  offers  td' 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  stratigers  to  the  events  which- 
are  passing  under  their  eyes,  it  may  even  be  expected  to  ^xcite 
the  curiosity' of  men  of  the  world.    And  it  will  acqiiire  a  greater 
d^rce  of  interest  «till,  should  thi^  revolution  be  prolonged-,  by. 
furnishing  every  reader,  upon  every  change^  with  the  means  of 
estimating  its  principles  and  anterior  incidents;  and,  consequently^ 
what  we  ought  to  fear,  or  hope,  or  expect,  of  thcpersonages'who 
lappeai^  in  the  scene  before  us.' 

Tlie  editors  pride  themselves  upon  the  virtile  of  impartiality; 
^e  hate  observed  that  this  is  a  conduct  not  easily  maintained'; 
and  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  preSent  disordered  state  of  the 
J)olitical  world.  All  we  shall  r(5cominend  is  liberality  froin* party 

-  to  party :  let  every  one  retain  his  own  opinion,  but  let  him  allow 
.his  neighbour  to  go  dnd  do  likewise.  This  boast  of  impartiality  is,^ 
however,  invalidated  by  a  variety  of  instances  in  the  work  before- 
Us.  To  their  own  countrymen  the  bias  of  the  minds  of  its  editorsi 
musi  beobvious  in  a  multipUcity  of  pages.  But  it  is  not  confined  to 
tJie  immediate  politics  of  France :  \i  extends  too  frequently  to  other  \ 
nation^  in  as  great^ a  degree^   The  life  of  Mulr  begins  as  follows: 

a  M  i 
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•  Mulr,  Thomas,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  that 
existed  in  Scotland  in  1792,'  and  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention which  assembled  shortly  afterwards  at  Edinburgh.  He 
was  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  Scotland  to  a  transportation  of 
fourteen  years  to  Botany-Bay.  Lord  Stanhope,  always  ready  to 
defend  crime  under  whatever  form  it  may  show  itself  attempted  to 
prove,  on  January  31,  1794,  in  the  house  of  peers,  that  this 
judgement  was  unjust,  cruel,  and  illegal.' 

It  IS  not  often  we  accede  to  the  political  opinions  of  his  lord-* 
ship;  but  we  must  protest,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  liberal  and 
candid,  against  this  acrimonious  libel  upon  his  character — ^a  libel 
equally  unprovoked  and  unjust.  However  singular  may  be  his 
lordship^s  opinions  in  general,  we  believe  his  severest  enemies 
will  give  him  full  credit  for  purity  of  heart  and  rectitude  of  in- 
tention, instead  of  regarding  him  as  tlie  systematic  advocate  of 
vice  in  whatever  shape  it  may  assume. — ^The  following  is  the  life 
of  Dr.  Priestley. 

•  Prlesteley,  Englishman,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  religion, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists  and  naturalists  of 
Europe.'^ ,  Born  with  tl  false  judgement  and  a  perverse  hearty  he  be- 
came still  less  celebrated  for  his  acquirements  than  for  the  ardour 
with  which  he  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  principles  of 
anarchical  philanthropy ;  and  this  zeal  procured  him  an  enrollment 
in  the  list  of  French  citizens,  and  afterwards  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  deputy  from  the  department  of  the  Ome  to  the 
National  Convention, — ^an  honour  of  which  he  could  not  avail 
himself  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance  t>f  tlie  I'rench  language* 
He  had  already  gent  his  son  to  France  to  be  naturalised,  and  he 
was  in  effect  presented  to  the  legislature.  But  this  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  did  not  succeed  quite  so  ^ell  at  Birmingham,  a  town 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  where  he  resided:  the  people  pillaged 
his  house,  and  rased  it  to  its  foundations;  and  his  patriotism 
having  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  he  saw  him- 
self compelled  to  seek  a  more  philosophical  country.  He  retired  in 
consequence  to  America,  then  to  France  in  the  course  of  1796^ 
and  the  directory  engaged  him  in  the  following  year  to  return  to 
Atnerica,  there  to  labour  for  the  future  freedom  and  haziness  of 
England  and  the  United  States  J 

In  this  short  account  we  have  almost  as  many  blunders  as 
iinof.  JPjkHobgy,  pSiilosophy,  candour,  aiid  truth,  are  equally 
ouirj^d^  Prior  to  ^c  writings  of  Mr.  Locke,  man  was  ccca- 
$i0ttally  supposed  to  be  born  with  ideas;  but  it  remained  for  the 
presenteditors  tj^  advance  the  more  absurd  doctrine  still  that  he 
wat  born  with  judgement  either  true  or  fzlse-^judgement  which  is 
but  die  comparison  of  ideas  with  one  another,  and  which,  far 
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from  being  coeval  with  the  l?irth  of  man,  demands  the  pre- 
txistence  of  those  ideas  which  are  themselves  only  acquired  after . . 
such  birth  has  b^en  effected.  As  a  chemist^  Dr.  Priestley  has 
doubtless  been  possest  of  much  celebrity  throughout  Europe,  but 
not  as  a  naturalist.  The  editors  have  here  confounded  the  science 
of  natural  history  with  that  of  experimentc^I  philosopbyy  the  latter  of 
which  was  the  undeviatirlg  subject  of  his  studies,  and  the  science 
they ,  unquestionably  refer  to.  Whence  they  acquired  the  in- 
formation that  the  doctor  declined  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  the 
national  convention,  from  ignorance  of  the  French '  language^  we 
know  not.  -  The  cause  assigned  by  himself,  in  his  reply  to  the 
department  which  had  elected  him,  was  a  very  different  one,  and 
infinitely  more  to  the  purpose.  That  his  son  was  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  of  France  is  true:  but  so  far  from  the 
doctor's  having  quitted  America  for  France,  and  then  returned 
to  America,  at  the  particular  instigation,  and,  as  is  hereby  in- 
sinuated, upon  a  stipend  from  the  French  directory,  we  have  our 
doubts  whether  he  ever  were  in  France  in  his  life,— most  as* 
suredly  he  has  not  been  there  since  his  migration  from  hi3  native 
country.  His  very  name  indeed  is  spelled  wrong,  being  written 
Priest^ley  instead  of  Priestley :  and  why  his  academic  graduation 
of  doctor  of  laws  is  suppressed  in  this  biography  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture. 

Nejertheless,  where  this  party  prejudice  does  not  prevail,  the 
volumes  before  us  will  be  found  highly  useful.  The  biography 
of  crowned  heads  seems  to  have  been  industriously  omitted :  the 
only  instance  to  the  contrary,  which  a  cursory  perusal  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  is  that  of  tlie  unfortunate  Stanislaus  Pohiatowski; 
and  the  editors  appear  to  have  deterftiined'  that  his  deposition 
alone  has  given  him  a  right  to  a  portrait  in  this  historic  ga]Uery. 
The  longest  account  we  have  met  with  is  that  of  Bonaparte,— here 
st)elled,  as  he  was  wont  to  spell  it  himself  before  its  late  Gallic 
elision,  Buonaparte.  As  the  earlier  history  of  this  extraordinary 
rrtah  is  not  yet  very  generally  known  to  our  readers,  we  shall  se-? 
Ject  that  part  of  his  biography  which  relates  to  it. 

*  Napolcone  Buonaparte,  first  cohs^l  of  the  French  republic, 
was  bojrn  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica,  August  j6,  1769,  of  Charles 
Buonaparte,  a,  noble  Corsican,  and  L?etitia  Raniolini,  Charles 
Buona[parte,  whose  ancestors,  supposed  to  have  been  of  Tuscan 
origin,  had  established  themselves  at  Ajaccio  for  two  centuries, 
had  studied  civil  law  at  Rome;  but  connected  with  Paoli,  he 
quitted  the  magisterial  robe,  and  even  fought  as  a  common  soldier 
against  the  French  when  they  invaded  Corsica.  After  the  con- 
quest of  this  island  he  wished  to  retire  with  Paoli ;  but  one  of  his 
uncles,  who  was  a  canon,  prevented  him ;  and  his  wife  being  re- 
lated to  M.  de  Marboeuf,  commandant  of  Corsica,  he  was  no- 
minated Procureur  du  Roi  at  Ajaccio.  In  1773  a  deputation  of 
the  three  orders  having  been  commissioned  to  wait  on  Lewis  XV| 
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Charlc3  Buonaparte  was  chosen  to  represent  the  nobler*  Hehai 
three  sons  and  four  daughters;  STid  at  his  deatliy  M.de  Marhc^V^y 
the  friend  of  his  house,  continuing  to  protect  his  family,  pUced 
01^  second  son,  the  present  chief  consul  of  France,  at  first  in  the 
college  at  Autun,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  schopl  pf  J^rien, 
twherehe  soon  discovered  an  extraordinary  character,  and  a  great 
inclination  for  serious  studies.  Averse  to  sports  and  noisy  plea« 
sures,  he  avoided  his  companions;  ^d,  devoted  te  meditati<in> 
sought  his  chief  delights  in  solitude.  For  a  long  time  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  forming  a  garden  out  of  the  plot  of 
ground  that  was  allotted  to  the  pupils.  The  trees  which  he 
here  planted  and  superintended  with  the  utmost  c«^re  formed  in 
this  little  inclosure  a  kind  of  hermitage,  into  which  he  suffered 
no  one  to  enter;  and  if  any  of  his  companions  attempted  to  in?? 
terrupt  his  tranquillity, he  rushed  out  to  repd  them  wiuiout  bein|[ 
intimidated  by  their  number.  St.  Lewis  s  day  was  a  great 
holiday  at  the  military  school;  while  the  rest  resigned  themir 
selves  to  pleasure,  he  still  applied  himself  quietly,  to  nis  .studies. 
At  nine  \n  the  evening  they  discharged  some  artificial  firerworki 
on  the  side  of  his  garden*,  the  fire  was  comntunlcated  t(^  ^  little  ^ 
box  that  contained  several  pounds  of  powder,  and  some  of  the 
young  men  were  v^'ounded  by  the  explosion,  Severed  of  them, 
to  extricate  themsejyes,  overthrew  the  palisades  of  Buonaparte's 
garden,  whoj  running  out  at  the  noise,  de^ltthe  blows  of  his 
pick-axe  pretty  freely  upon  every  one  who  thus  scaled-  or  br-akc 
down  his  intrenchments.  He  quitted  the  military  schopl  in 
1785,  went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  resided,  and,  stimulated 
by  his  taste  for  artillery,  studied  the  mathematics  with  so  mucl^ 
^rdour  that  he  was  soon  qualified  for  the  necessary  examinations, 
He  passed  through  them  with  complete  success,  and  was  placed 
in  the  regiment  of  jprtillery  de  la  Fere,  in  which  he  served  for 
two  qr  three  years  previpus  to  the  revolution.  {le  airde^tly  em^ 
braced  the  new  system,  which  he  supported  from  its  commence, 
ment,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  drew  upon  him  the  blame  of  all 
his  comrades.  Upon  this  subject  there  were  often  indeed  between 
them  very  spirited  altercations*,  and  one  day  in  particular,  wheii 
he  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  water  with  several  other 
young  officers,  the  dispute  on  the  revolutionary  principles  became 
'  $0  violent  t^at  they  attempted  to  throv^  him  into  thje  s,ea.  Paoli. 
iiaving  arrived  in  France,  to  receive  a  civic  crown,  in  175)0,  em- 
braced the  son  of  his  ancient  friend:  and  they  ^fterw-ards  met 
again  Jn  Cprsif  ^,  in  which  place  ^uonaparte  quitted  the  artillery 
for  the  post  of  lievitenantj-colonel  in  the  national  guard.  In  t^ 
second  expedition  fitted  oiit  against  Sardinia  he  embarked  with 
his  compatriots,  and  took  possession  of  the  little  isle  of  la  Mag^ 
delaine  J  but  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  and  organisation  of 
the  troops  assembled  together  for  this -enterprise,  he  returned  tq 
Ajaccio.    In  the  mean  while  Paqli  and  his  s^dhecent^  formed  the 
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pibject  of  annexing  Corsica  to  Eitgland.  Of  this  project  Buona- 
parte did  not  approve;  but  he  was  personally  attached  to  Pascal 
l*aoli,  and  took  tl  part  in  the  remonstrance  made  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Ajaccio  against  the  decrfee  which  declared  this  factious  ^ 
man  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  This  conduct  seemM  to  imply  so 
close  a  connexion  between  them^  that  Lacbmbe  St.  Michael,  and 
two  other  commissioners  of  tlie  Convention,  gave  orders  for 
arresting  Buonaparte  5  nevertheless  ht  remained  faitliful  to  France, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  eight  leagues  from  Toulon.  At  this 
period  TouloA  had- fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Engjishj  and  the 
deputy  Salicekij  who  knfew  Buonaparte,  having  represer>ted  him 
to  Barras  as  possessed  of  military  talents,  this  latter  employed  him 
jagainst  Toulon  with  the  rank  of  chief  of  brigade.  He  there 
serted  successfully  under  Dugommier,  and  contributed,  by  the 
mianner  in  which  he  directed  the  artillery,  to  hasten  the  capitu- 
lation of  diis  place.  Being  desirous  some  time  afterwards  of  at- 
tempting an  expedition  against  Ajaccio,  then  occupied  by  tiie 

V  English,  he  was  less  fortunate,  and  beheld  himself  repressed  by 
his  cousin  Masseria,  who  had  already  acquired  pelcbrity  under 
M.  Elliot,  during  the  seige  of,  Gibraltar.  Towards  the  end  of 
1794  the  conventional  Befiroi  had  him  arrested  at  Nice  as  a 
terrorist;  but  finding  nothing  reprehensible  either  in  his  condijct 
or  papers,  he  restored  him  to  liberty.  He  at  this  time  tra- 
velled to  Paris  to  solicit  employment;  but  he  could  obtain  no  ap- 
pointment from  Aubry,  who  superintended  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
immediately  requested  leave  to  go  to  Constantinople,  which  was 
also,  refused  him.  If  this  incident  be  founded  on  fa:ct,  what, a 
train  of  reflections  does  it  not  produce. — He  was  still  at  Paris 
during  the  revolt  of  the  sections  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of 
October,  1795  ;and  Barras,  who  commanded  against  the  revolters, 

'  having  called  him  near  himself,  he  powerfully' contributed  to  the 
triumph  of  the  convention.  His  patron,  enchanted  vs^i'th  his  con- 
duct, nominated  him  second  general  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
arid  relinquished  to  him  a  few  days  afterwards  the  supreme 
command.  During  the  winter  he  married  madame  Beaiihamois, 
.  a  friend  of  Barras,  and  this  latter  got  hint,  shortly  afterwards, 
appointed"  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  It  is  from  this 
^poch  that  his  military  glory  commences*  He  opened  the  cam* 
paign  on  April  10,  1796,  by  the  victory  of  Monte^-notto,  and  in 
the  course  of  4he  same  month  he  fought  the  Austrians  at  MiU 
Jesimo,  at  Dego,  at  Mondovi,  and  compelled  general  Colli  totCw 
treat  to  Cherases,  whence  he  afterwards  drove  him  still  farther.* 

The  history  of  Bonaparte  from  this  perlckl  is  so  wel}  knowii 
that  we  shall  not  pursue  the  account  contained  in  the  work  bc4 
fore  us.  Our  editors  conclude  their  article  with  the  followinj^ 
ij^estions ; — ^  Will  h^  endeavour  to  retaifvthc  sifprcme  authority f 
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or,  ambitious  of  imitating  the  example  of  Sylla,  will  he  abdicate 
Jt,  after  having  endeavoured  to  confirm  this  new  constitution?  or 
finally  will  not  this  new  constitution  be  subverted  like  its  prede- 
cessors? These  are  questions  which  French  impatience  will  not 
stay  to  investigate.'  -    ' 

The  glory  acquired  by  the  British  admirals  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war  is  conceded  to  them  with  sufiicient  liberality  \  but 
lord  Nelson  suffers  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  conduct  prior  to 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  allowing  the  French  fleet,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  sail  from  Toulon  without  his  beirig  apprised  of  it,  and 
afterwards  for  quitting  Alexandria,  which  he  had  reached  two 
days  prior  to  Bonapatt^,  and  ag^in  attempting  to  meet  with  him 
in  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  waiting  for  his  arrival; — in  short, 
for  having,  during  three  complete  months,  hunted  for  him 
through  this  narrow  sea  without  having  once  been  able  to  attack, 
and  seldom  ciapable  of  tracing  his  route.  To  the  third  volume  arc 
added  t^o  very  useful  tabled,  containing  a  chronology  of  the  dif- 
ferent factions  and  conspiracies  that  have  appeared  in  France 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  of  the  massacres  that  occurred 
in  the  different  prisons. 


Art.  III. — Voyage  Pittoresqtle  en  Suisse  et  <«  Italie.  Par  le  Citoyen 
Cambry.     Paris.     1800. 

Picturesque  Journey  to  Switzerland  and 'Italy. ,  By  M,  Caimhry^ 
Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the  Oise^  and  Member  of  the  jigri^ 
cultural  Society  of  the  Department  ofihe  Seine.  2  Vols.  Svo.  Im- 
ported by  Dulau. 

«  To  undertake  in  a  single  work,*  observes  our  author,  *  to 
describe  the  actual  state  of  Italy,  to  mark  the  curiosities  of  every 
capital,  of  every  village,  of  every  desert,  would  be  to  copy  a  work 
already  in  existence  j  it  would  te  to  collect  under  one  individual 
title,  under  one  individual  name,  those  books  which  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  different  towns  of  this  country  to  communicate  infor- 
mation to  their  inhabitants,  or  to  the  travellers  who  vi$it  them, 
and  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure.  There  is  not  a 
village  in  Italy  but  affords  the  requisite  notices  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  there  is  no*  place  where  you  will  not  find  a 
cicerone  to  guide  and  instruct  you.  Long  details  on  inns  that 
are  perpetually  changing,  on  the  price  of  provisions,  which  Ta- 
ries  as  often,  on  posts  and  postilions,  enter  not  into  my  plan — A 
multitude  of  sensations,  of  observations,  and  pleasures,  have 
successively  passed  through  my  mind  for  two  years,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  communicate  a  part  of  them  to  those  who  will 
condescend  to  follow  mej— happy  if  I  should  hereby  become 
useful  to  the  young  man  who  is  on  the  point  of  travelling — to 
thq  oldf  man  who  wishes  to  recal  what  he  has  seen— -to  the  man 
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\i4io,  clinging  tOvhis  desk,  consents  for  one  moment  to  foi^gct:  the 
dryness  of  iis  calculatbns — to  him  who,  from  want  of  imarina- 
±ion,  knows  not,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  what  he  ought  to 
survey,  to  feel,  or  t6  study — to  those  amiable  beings  who,  se- 
dentary by  their  situation,  can  derive  instruction  from  books 
alone. — But  I  forbear :  my  pretensions  will  soon  equal  those  pf 
the  quack,  who  offers  a  remedy  for  every  evil,  a  balsam  for,  every.  _ 
wound* 

*  The  count  de  C—  being  at  Paris  in  1788,  we  were  speaking 
of  a  journey  he  was  about  to  make  into  Switzerland  with  thb 
prince  of  H-— ,  together  with  some  English  and  Frehch  bdies, 
and  soijie  gentlemen,  who  were  interesting  by  their  talents  or 
their  characters :  he  pressed  us  to  nftite  with  this  select  party  5 
he  promised  to  smooth  away  every  difficulty,  to  burden  himself 
vntt^  every  trouble,  and  to  strew  every  path  with  ros(es :  tents 
were  to  be  prepared  for  the  groves,  in  which  we  were  to  rest 
ourselves;  instruments  of  observation  were  to  b^  procured  for 
new  discoveries ;  we  were  to  pass  from  the  barbarous  songs  of  the 
Grindelwald  to  the  Italian  music  which  accompanied  the  princeV 
train,  and  tlic  rendez-vous  was  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  of  July  at 
Geneva. 

*  I  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  i3tli,  and  I  found  herfe  neither 
C— -,  nor  N — ,  nor  the  ladies,  nor  the  men  of  science,  who  were 
to  have  embellished  this  journey:  indispensable  occupations  had 
prevented  the  men, — new  plans,  the  pleasures  of  the  moment^ 
had  withheld  the  women.  I  forgot  the  delightful  chimaeras  which 
I  had  fondly  created  to  myself;  the  facility  of  my  imagination 
persuaded  me  that  travelling  with  fewer  associates,  witn  more 
simplicity,  \  should  be  more  at  my  ease,  and  that  chance,  my 
good  daemon,  assisted  me  as  essentially  as  all  the  plans  of  an 
amiable  man.  I  devoted  myself,  therefore,  to  my  favourite 
deity,  and  thought  of  nothing  more  than  to  abandon  myself  to 
whatever  could  take  possession  of  my  gaiety,  my  freedom,  and 
my  insatiable  curiosity.  Never  was  journey  undertaken  with 
less  inquietude,  less  plan,  less  thoughtfulness,  with  a  spirit  more 
at  liberty,  a  health  stronger  or  more  favourable.  %  Do  not  expect 
order  or  method  in  a  diary;  every  thing  is  here  intermixed. 
Next  to  a  cold  argumentation  I  find  a  description  of  sun-rise  ; 
laughter  follows  upon  tears,  and  the  palace  of  Florence  upon  the 
ruins  of  Fesole : — it  is  a  genuine  image  of  life,  it  is  a  n^gic- 
lant^m.' 

Such,  according  to  the  author  himself,  was  the  origin  of  the 
work  before  us,  which  is  truly  denominated  a/^/V/wr^/^ri^^  journey, 
in  as.  much  as  relates  to  Switzerland,  though  not  much  beyond 
a  journey  of  pict//re}  in  respect  to  Italy;  for  we  find  but  little 
more  than  catalogues  of  thes,e  ornaments  in  the  pages  which  are 
devoted  to  this  part  of  his  tour.  M.  Cambry,  nevertheless,  writes 
V^ith  great  ispirit,  and  frequently  with  fascinating  vivacity ;  and 
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Aough,  aft^  tfie'mnumerable  accounts  which  have  already  beeii 
published  <rf  travels  through  the  same  countries^  much  novelty  is 
not  to  be  expected,  he  is  still  an  agreeable  companion,  and  admi'^ 
mbly  adapted  to  those  who  either  read  or  roam  for  amusement 
rather  than  scientific  instruction*  His  tour  commertced  on  the 
14*  of  July,  1788,  fromGeneva,  whence,  as  from  a  central  point, 
he' made  a.  variety  of  excursions  to  Vevay,  Lausanne,  the  Gene* 
vese  lake,  Maglan,  Mont-Blanc,  and  Chamonix.  Jn  his  more 
regular  journey  he  visited  Berne,  Morat,  Payeme,  Yverdun, 
Neufchatel,  la  Chau3^-de-Fond^5  traversed  the  summit  of  Mount 
Jura,  stopped  at  Lifcerne,  scaled  St.  Gothard,  in  the  passage 
over  which  a  bold  and  fearful  description  is  given  of  the  Devil's 
Bridge,  and  finally  entered  the  Milanese.  The  principal  phces 
to  which  our  traveller  paid  his  respects  in  Italy,  were  Milaai, 
Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice:  he  returned  fey 
Padua,,  Burgo,  Airso;  and,  passing  through  die  Tyrolese,  ar- 
rived at  Constance,  by  the  route  of  Dirschenbach;  At  Zurich 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Lavater  and  the  vwdow  and  daughters  of 
Gessncr ;  from  Zurich  he  hastened  to  Geneva,  and  complected 
his  expedition  at  Lycms  on  the  15th  of  October,  having  occU- 

})ied  not  more  than  three  months  in  this  entertaining  tour.  The 
bllowing  is  the  description  of  his  excursion  to  Maglan,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  from  Geneva  by  M.  Bourrit,  a  naturalist  of 
considerable  talents  and  celebrity.  The  immediate  advantage  of 
this  gentleman's  talents,  however,  does  not  appear  \  for  we  have 
neither  natural  philosophy  nor  polidcs^all  is  picturesque  topo- 
graphy. 

'  Some  writers,'  says  he,  *  accuse  the  traveller  to  this  country 
jof  bombast  \  they  condemn  his  imagfnation  for  being  transport- 
ed by  tlie  grandest  spectacles  in  the  world  5  they  have  never  be- 
held those  palaces  of  crystal  and  of  diamond,,  those  towers  and 
fortifications,  which  he  surveys  upon  the  summit  of  tlie  Alps  5 
jtfieir  cold  and  calculating  heads  have  been  employed  upon  no- 
thing but  figures;  they  crawl  while  he  is  soaring,  they  compute 
while  he  is  feeling,  while  he  is  shedding  tears  of  rapture  over 
the  wonderful  works  of  time  or  of  the  Eternal.  These  heavy 
^in-iters  ought  in  like  manner  to  find  fault  with  the  songs  of  the 
poets  and  the  prophets,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  all  the 
productions  of  genius. 

*  We  set  off  at  tlie  point  of  day  :  the  route  has  h^tlimg  re- 
inarkable  or  pictiiresque  till  we  arrive  at  Bonneville,  where  the 
piountains  begin  to  ascend.  In  the  darkness  of  Mount  Oiseau 
you  contemplate  the  first  passage  of  the  Alps,  a  vast  girdle  of 
mountains  intersected  by  the  Arva.  Cluse  is  seatied  on  the  bor- 
ders of  this  river.  The  strait  through  which  you  pass  is  ex- 
tremely narrow;  the  rock^  have  been  cut  through  with  a  pick- 
axe; twenty  men  on  their  summit  might  arrest  a  whole  army. 
^he  sun  begins  to  sink,  the  heat  to  diminish,, by  tfie  &iXk%  V5 
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veach  Maglan.  How  $weet  is  it,  after  the  jumblings  of  our  rug- 
.  ffcd  carriages,  to  repose  ourselves  in  this  terrestrial  paradise*  It 
IS  a  promontory  covered  v^ith  vdrdure,  a  kind  of  peninsula  form- 
ed by  a  delightful  stream  which  murmurs  along,  and  the  Arva, 
which  rushes  witK  tremendous  roar.  Here  rocks,  precipitated 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are  covered  with  earth,  mo$s, 
flowers,  and  shrubs  ^  they  rise  in  pyramids  in  the  midst  of  an 
orchard,  of  an  immense  meadow -r-little  plots  of  potatoes  or  of 
flowering  peas  divide  them ;  a  delicious  freshness  penetrates  eve- 
ry sense,  an  odorous  balsam  captivates  us.  The  birds  sing  their 
evening  song  while  disporting  amid  the  thick  branches  gilded  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  \  a  breezy  zephyr  agitates  the  wood$; 
the  restless  play  of  the  light  contrasts  itself  with  the  masses  of 
thick  shadows  which  the  neighbouring  mountains  spread  over' 
^he  part  of  the  valley :  beds  of  moss  created  for  enjoyment,  the 
murmur  of  the  waters,  a  diminutive  lake,  tinted  with  a  thousand 
colours,  an  air  inexpressibly  voluptuous,  uprooted  trees,  loading 
with  their  thick  branches  tne  course  <^  the  Arva,  which  either 
breaks  them  or  carries  them  away  headlong;  cottages  visible  on 
l&e  4eclivity  of  a  rich  and  distant  mountain;  a  girdle  of  enor- 
mous cliffs,  arid  and  uncovered,  which  point  above  the  fleeting 
clouds;  the  most  enviable  asylum  for  love,  or  contemplation,  in 
the  midst  of  an  unbounded  theatre  of  rocks  and  ruins ; — under  this 
retreat,  a  scene  of  enchantment,  or  of  fairy-landr—here  we  sepa- 
rated and  re-united^  here  we  engraved  our  cypher^  an4  our  de- 
vices; every  tree  was  consecrated  to  friendship,  to  affection,  or 
filial  piety;  the  sentimental  dispositions  which  Ma^an  produce4 
among  us  accompanied  us  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  jour*- 
fiey.  We  completed  it,  occupied  by  the  sweetest  sensations,  the 
most  happy  recollections;  we  gathered  flowers  in  the  name  of 
some  one  whom  we  loved,  and  deposited  them  in  our  pocket-. 
)>ooks;  and  our  conversation  acquired  a  character  of^sonfidence 
and  sensibility  which  ^  twelvemonth's  acquaintance  in  the  world 
would  have  been  incapable  of  producing.  I  will  visit  you  again^ 
ye  captivating  bowers  of  Maglan!  I  sweat  to  lose  myself  among 
your  lovely  labyrinths,  to  repose  on  ybur  beds  of  moss,  to  rcr 
irace  those  emolems,  those  cyphers,  which  the  bark  has  perhaps 
already  overgrown,  and  to  consecrate  an  altar  to  those  damselsi^ 
clothed  in  white,  whom  I  beheld  tripping  it  lightly  along,  or^  ' 
»  ihoughtful  and  suffused  with  tears,  tracing  the  names  they  che-r 
fished,  in  the  niidst  of  your  shadows  ^d  your  foliage.^  If,  on 
6ome  future  day,  dark  melancholy  should  oppress  them,  if  disr 
gust  of  the  world  should  besiege  their  bosoms,  may  they  think  - 
iof  the  pure  sentjmen^  they  experienced  at  Maglan,  andj  oy  thi^ 
jlcHcious  recollection,  may  they  l?e  recalled  to  life  !' 

The  same  kind  of  sentimental  and  picturesque  gallantry,  andy 
With  the  author's  permission,  we  may  add,  the  same  redundancy 
$)f  wo^dp  distinguishes  all  jbis^^x^ifrsioos.  His  inci4ents  afe  few : 
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the  following  is  almost  a. solitary  example;  and  even  this  has  o? 
*  late  years  become  so  frequent,  in  similar  writings,  that  we 
hesitate  whether  to  regard  it  as  a  positive  fact,  or  an  embellish- 
ment gathered  from  books  rather  than  from  nature.  It  is  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  his  expedition  to  Montanvert, 

•  We  descended  re-anim.ated  by  these. gentle  images, 'when  an 
unforeseen  spectacle  arrested  us.  We  saw  within  the  shelter  of 
some  rocky  fragments  heaped  together  by  shepherds,  under  a 
roof  of  ill-cemented  stones,  upon  a  bed  of  earth  intermingled 
with  fir-leaves,  the  figure  of  a  woman,  meagre,  yellow,  dishevel--' 
led,  naked  to  the  waist,  suckling  a  weakly  infant  ready  to  die/ 

-  and  naked  altogether,  about  two  steps  from  the  Mer  de  Glace. — -^ 
This  unhappy  mother,  alarmed  by  our  noise,  looked  at  us  with 
an  air  of  tearfulness  j  her  infant,  whom  3he  pushed  from  her/ 
uttered  a  cry  that  pierced  us  to  the  heart.  We  stripped  ourselves 
of  our  handkerchiefs  and  cravats,  and  covered  it  with  eagerness. 
The  poor  mother  received  every  thing  with  indifference;  but  the 
money  we  offered  her  struck  her  most  sensibly; — ^she  burst  inta 
tears^  laid  down  her  ii^fant,  rose,  and  would  have  fallen  at  our 
feet  5  she  wished  to  follow  us;  she  took  firm  hold  of  my  clothes j 
but — ^what  is  difficult  to  be  credited,  what  I  can  only  recount 
with  a  sigh — "  And  your  infant?"  said  I  to  her:  "  I  will 
throw  him  away!"  replied  she  witli  fury.  Conceive  the  fearful 
toiotion  we  experienced:'  we  recoil  from  her — we  again  ap» 
proach  her  with  pity — we  endeavour  to  trauquiUise  hex — she  sits 
down,  weeps,  retakes  her  wretched  infant,  presses  it  to  her  dried- 
up  breast,  and  once  more  seeks  her  wretched  hqvel,  striking  her 
forehead,  and  uttermg  the  most  mournful  cries.  Unfortunate 
being, !  misery  was  not  the  .greatest  of  her  evils  !  Who  could 
believe  \tl — ^e  was  jealous,  and  threw  herself  into  despair  at  a 
distance  from  every  dwelling,  alone  amidst  the  rocks,  ox>  the 
night  in  which  she  suspected  the  infidelity  of  her  spouse,  who 

.  was  the  liiost  wretched  of  husbands  and-  of  fathers  :  her  reason 
was  deranged;  she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  him  whom  she 
^  had  adored!  What  days!  what  nighits!  what  a  situation!  She 
had  been  the  loveliest  woman  of  the  valley;  het  features  had  still 
a  delicacy,  a  refinement,  extremely  unconimon  in  this  country; 
she  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  Poor  unfortunate  \  may 
she  recover  her  reason,  or  cease  to  exist  and  to  sufier  !* 

It  was  impossible  to  avoid  an  excursion  to  Femey— -and  our 
author,  in  his  visit  to  this  plac^,  draws  a  pretty  fair  portrait  of. 
Voltaire,  allowing  for  a  little  of  that  vanity  which  is  so  natural 
to  his  countrymen,  and  from  which  he  is  by  no  means  exempt 
himself.  The  character  of  Voltaire  he  contrasts  with  that  of 
Jean-Jacques  ;  but  in  this  latter  delineation  he  is,  we  think,  less 
happy.  At  Lausanne  he  met  with  the  self-banished  Gibbon; 
hot  the  natural-  reserve  of  this  celebrated  hi^storian-prevented  him 
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troin  much  of  the  conversation  for  which  he  was  anxious.  He 
laeached  Milan  on  September  4th ;  but  his  journey  through  Italy, 
or  rather  that  part  of  Italy  which  he  traversed,  for  he  neither 
visited  Rome  nor  Florence,  is  very  little  interesting,  and  is  almost 
entirely  confine4  to  an  enumeration  of  palaces,  churches,  and 
museums,  together  with  a  dry,  and,  in  some  cases,  an  injudicious 
catalogue  of  their  pictures  and  statues.  The  vast  difference  that 
subsists  between  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable circumstance,  is  thus  pointed  out  and  commented  upon: 

M  have  not  ceased  to  feel  it;  I  have  not  ceased  to  repeat  it. 
Transported  in  dne  day  from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceiive  die  opposition,  the  contrasts,  which  every  ob- 
ject presents;— climate,  character,  figures,  houses,  ornaments — in 
a  word,  every  thing,  every  thing  is  changed,  every  thing  is  me- 
tamorphosed* You  leave  the  chapels,  the  nudity  of  the  Protes- 
tants; you  enter^St.  Alexander,  a  church  where  gold,  lapis-lazuli, 
^gate,  and  all  the  luxury  of  painting,  are  displayed  with  profu- 
sion; eight  superb  columns  of  reddish-grey  granite,  a  pulpit  in 
the  form  of  a,  chalice,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  a  high  altar  of 
gilt  bronze,  covered  with  oriental  jasper,  cornelians,  amethyst^^ 
and  tables  of  porphyry,  dazzling  the  eye  with  their  riches.  You 
are  shown  in  the  treasury  an  opening  into  the  tabernacle,  in 
which  the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  the  opal,  embellish  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews;  in  which  you  behold,  exe- 
cuted in  gold,  the  arch-saint,  the  saint  of  saints,  the  golden  can- 
dlestick, with  its  seven  lamps,  and  all  the  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  You  see  with  admiration  a  crystal 
sun,  whose  rays  are  of  gold,  and  whose  decorationsl  an  intermix- 
ture of  coloured  vine-leaves,  and  grapes  formed  of  rubies  and 
pearls.  On  the  massy  fa9ade  of  this  church  are  Hope  and  Reli- 
gion, and  Jesus  Christ,  who  delicately,  at  the  extremity  of  his 
fingers,  supports  a  flaming  heart.' 

We  have  already  observed,  that,  in  the  author's  Teturn  through 
Zurich,  he  had  the  honour  of  visiting  the  worthy  and  jusly-cele- 
brated  tavater.  *  Sweetness^*  says  he,  *  dignity,  refinement,- 
are  the.  chief  characters  of  me  physiognomy  of  Lavater.  He 
would  have  been  a  Pythagorean  in  ancient  Italy,  a  follower  of 
,  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  an  Essene  among  the  Jews,  a  martyr  under 
Dioclesian,  burnt  as  a  hen^tic  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  fakir 
among  the  Indians,  a  juggler  amidst  the  Laplanders,  and  a  fool 
in  every  age.  He  cannot  reach  genius,  he  passes  beyond  it ; — 
the  measure  of  truth  is  no  standard  for  him  ;  he  is  a  man  who 
soars,  presses  forward,  still  soars,  darts  on,  and  tumbles.  Is  he 
fool  enough  to  be  p6ssessed  of  real  faith  ?  Is  he  false  enough  to 
deceive  ?  Is  it  his  object  to  seduce  his  partisans  ?  Does  the  ere-? 
dttlity  of  his  disciples  nurry  them  into  empyricism  {charlatanisme).  i  . 
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I^  submit  tliese  questions  to  the  consideration  of  those  m^o  fre-' 
queiVjE  and  who  study  him.    I  can  onlv  judge  of  Lavater  by  ^ 
conversation  of  two  nours,  by  his  marxed  physiognomy,  which 
presents  few  natural  lines,  and  by  his  books*    I  tiius  loiow  no«' 
thii^  more  than  the  surface :  his  real  character  cain  only  be  ap* 
prectated  by  his  intimate  friends }  and  whether  he  have  such 
friends  I  cannot  tell*    He  appears  to  be  hostile  to  all  cerempny^^ 
but  by  no  means  so  to  panegyric,  which  he  drinks  in  fikd  nee-*' 
tar>  wiiich  he  inhsdes  like  incense.    Criticism  outrages  him»    He  ^ 
continued,  in  spite  oi  all  my  efforts,  to  relate  to  me  the  wroiigs 
he  had  suffered  from  L^ — ,  the  most  cruel,  said  he,  of  all  his 
enemies*    I  had  the  ill  address  to  recount  to  him  some  passages^. 
from  Aristotle,  from  Soloman,  from  Jesus  Christ,  on  physio* 
gnomies.  I  quoted  to  him  Lachambre,  Dupleix,  the  Examen  des 
Esjprits,  Baptistus  Porta,  Adamantius,  authors  from  whom  he 
has  drawn  the  entire  substance  of  his  doctrine,  and  I  certainly  did  - 
not  pay  my  court  to  him ;  the  whole  was,  nevertheless,  with-* 
out  malice,  and  with  a  view  of  exciting  him  to  conversation;^*' 

We  have  before  asserted  that  M.  Cambry  Is  not  deficient  itt 
vanity— our  readers  will  now  begin  to  think  so  for  themselves- 
Lavater  was  an  enthusiast,  but  certainly  neither  a  fool  nor  an 
impostor*  The  warmdi  of  his  imagination  hutried  him  into 
laiany  eccentricities  of  character,  and  produced  him  many  ene- 
mies j  but  he  was  a  worthy  anc^  an  honest  man,  and,  far  froni 
being  a  mere  copyist,  had  more  originality  belonging  to  him  than 
any  of  the  characters  to  whom  our  author  appealed,  and  who 
may  fairly  be  regarded  aJ  scientific  physiognomists.  What  weref 
the  passages  he  cited  from  Soloman  and  Jesus  Christ  we  khoW 
not ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Lavater  gave  him  2^  Rowland 
for  his  Oliver  -,  and  we  have  to  regret  that  he  did  not  improve 
upon  the  lecture  .which  it  is  probable  he  received. 


AjiT.  IV. — i'  Homme  des  ChampSy  ou  les  Georgiques  Francoises 0 
Par  Jacques  Delille.     Basle.     1800. 

25^  Man  of  the  Fields;  oTy  French  Georges ^     By  James  Delilh* 
i2mo.     Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

Our  readers  are  already,  acquainted  with  the  name  and 
t^ents  of  the  elegant  poet  before  us — z  poet  who  woold  d^^ 
honour  to  any  people,  and  who  is  certainly  laying  the  fomidatioti 
for  a  new  aera  in  the  history  of  polite  letters  in  Prance.  Tte 
pmses  in  this  country  have  indeed,  hitherto,  exhit)ited  a  very  sorry 
appearance,  excepting  when  adorned  with  the  sock  or  the  buskin* 
The  Henriad  of  Voltaire  is  passable  when  perused  by  itself;^ 
but>.  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  the  author  upon  Aisiavpurite 
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|>foduetion  of  his  pen,  it  must  not  be  compared  with  the  epics  o£. 
any  other  European  nation  whatever.     The  satires  of  Bmleaa 
hayc  great  merit*,   they  equally  abound  in  ease  and  lunation ^ 
they  are  superior  to  those  of  Ariosto  in  the  Italian,  ^nd  perhs^s* 
only  yield  in  English  to  the  severe  numbers  of  Churchill.    They 
form  an  isolated  exception  td  our  general  anathema  of  all  Fi^nck- 
poetry  hitherto  composed  upon-other  subjects  than  dramatic,  andy, 
instead  of  confiitmg,  establish   the  dogma  we  have  advanced*. 
.   But  didactic  poetry,  and, more  especially  upon  subjects  of  agricul* 
ture  or  picturesque  gardening,  has  been  attempted  with  less  suc- 
cess than  any  other  Species,  and,  ta  the  present  day,  has  been, 
universally  disregarded,   and  too   generally  despised.      It  r^ 
mained  for  the  abbe  Delille  to  become  the  advocate  of  this  ex^ 
quisite  branch  of  the  poetic  art,-  and  to  prove,  both  by  precepc 
and  example,  that  it  is  not  only  highly  worthy  of  cukrvation,  and . 
capable  of  exhibiting  ornament^  of  the  first  class;  but  that  the 
French  language,  uncultivated  as  it  has  hitherto  been  upon  this . 
subject,  is  still  competent  to  catch  those  ornaments  as  they  arise^ 
and  paint  them  as  they  deserve.  ,     . 

The  succ^s  of  The  Gardens  (a  most  elegant  poem  upon  a 
^--^imilar  topic,  by  the  same.author^  and  which  has  been  translated 
into  German,  Polish,  and  Italian,  as  well  as  twice  intoJEnglish,) 
has  induced  him  to  persevere,  in  this  novel  path  of  the  Muses^ 
novel,  we  mean,  with  respect  to  his  own  ctnintrymen, — and  to 
exert  himself  upon  a.  work  which  -demanded  die  greatest  degree 
of  skill  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  mere  echo  of  his  for- 
mer labours.  This  skill,  however,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  suffi- 
ciently evinced.  The  subject  of  The  Gardens  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  picturesque  plantation,  interspersed  with  moral  re- 
flexions, and  two  or  three  beautiful  episodes  or  ^digressions,  par-' 
ticularly  one  upon  the  death  of  our  own  much-lamented  coun- 
tryman the  late  captain  Cook.  The  present  poem  takes  a  wider 
range;  it  only  generally  alludes  to  picturesque  gardening;  and  is  . 
principally  devoted  to  the  amusements  of  rural  retirement,  and 
the  means  by  which-  such  retirement  maybe  rendered. equally 
productive  of  public  utility  and  individual  happiness- 

These  new  Georgics,  observes  our  author,-  possess  nothing  ia 
common  with  those  which  have  hitherto  appeared;  and  the 
name  of  Georgics,  as  in  other  French  poems,  and  especially  in 
the  cardinal  Bernl's  poem  on  the  Seasons^  is  employed  in  a  much 
more  extensive  soise  than  its  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is  divided 
into  four  books,  which,  though  all  relating  to  rural  amusements, 
have  each  of  them  a  partipular  object.  In  the  first  is  introduced 
the  rural  sage,  who,  wjtb  a  penetration  and  feeling  superior  to 
the  vulgar,  investigates  in  their  infinite  varieties  the  rich  deed- 
rations  of  the  scenes  of  country  life,  and  multijplies  his  enjoy- 
ments by  multiplying  his  sensations; — who,  blessed  with  the  art ' 
of  rendering,  himself  happy  in  his  village  habitation,  labours  ta 
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extend  his  happiness  around  him,  and  finds  it  augmenting  ia 
aweetness  as  it  augments  in  diffusion.  The  example  of  doing 
good  is  drawn  from  nature  herself,  who  presents  to  his  view  but 
one  perpetual  circle  of  kindness  and  beneficence.  He  unites  in 
this  sublime  concert,  calls  to  his  Assistance  all  the  powers  of  the 
Tillage  in  which  he  resides,  and,  by  the  conjunct  exercise  of  be- 
nevolence and  care,  promotes  the  happiness  and  virtue  both  of 
age  and  infancy.  The  second  book  depicts  the  useful  and  per- 
petual recreation  of  the  agriculturist;  by  which,  however>  the 
poet,  does  not  mean  those  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  merely 
tows  or  gathers,  in  their  respective  seasons,  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  and  submits  to  her  established  laws  and  cus- 
toms,— but  that  wonderful  power,  vrfiich,  not  content  with  pro- 
fiting of  the  benevolence  of  nature,  triumphs  over  obstacles, 
brings  indigenous  plants  to  perfection,  and  naturalises  those 
which  are  Exotic;  compels  the  barren  rock  to  find  a  place  for  the 
vmc\  creates  or  corrects  different  soils;  digs  canals  for  manu- 
factures and  commerce;  fertilises  the  most  arid  spots  by  irriga- 
tion ^  represses  or  turns  to  advantage  the  ravages  and  usurpations 
of  rivers;— finally,  that  flies  over  die  whole  counti^as  a  goddess 
scattering  her  benevcience,  or  as  a  fairy  lavishing  her  enchant- 
ments. The  third  bcpk  is  consecrated  to  the  toils  of  the  atteti- 
tive  naturalist,  who,  surrounded  by  the  works  and  wonders  of 
nature,  penetrates  into  their  causes  and  effects,  giving  hereby  a' 
fflreater  degree  of  interest  to  his  walks,  A  higher  charm  to  his ' 
home,  and  more  pleasant  occupations  to  all  his  leisure  hours. 
The  fourth  book  instructs  the  rural  bard  to  celebrate,  ix>  verses 
worthy  of  his  subject,  the  appearances  and  riches  of  nature;  and 
dwells  more  particularly  upon  her  most  impressive  and  charac- 
teristic features. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface  we  shall  copy. 

*  The  translator  of  Virgil's  Georgics,  in  composing  hiis  own, 
has  often  had  occasion  to  weep  over  the  sad  resemblance  which 
Subsists  between  this  work  and  his  model.  Like  Virgil  he  has 
written  on  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  the  fields,  while  those  fields 
were  desolated  by  civil  and  foreign  war;  like  him  he  has  averted 
his  eyes  from  hills  of  ruins  and  heaps  of  dead,  to  throw  them  on  ^ 
the  sweet  images  of  the  earliest  art  of  man,  and  the  innocent  de- 
lights of  the  plains.  Augustus,  when  peaceably  possessed  of 
Rome,  yet  bloody  with  warfare,  occupied  himself  with  re-vivify- 
ing agriculture,  and,  its  sure  attendants,  virtuous  manners.  He 
engaged  Virgil  to  publish  his  Georgics;  they  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  return  of  Peace,  and  they  augmented  her  charms. 
This  is  a  happy  presage  for  his  imitator:  may  this  poem  convey 
to  minds  agitated  by  a  long  succession  of  fears>  wounded  by  a 
long  succession  of  sufl!erings,  gentle  sentiments  and  virtuous  af- 
fections!   The^  courtesy  of  the  reader  will  scrutinise  less  ri- 
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gorously  a  work  composed  ii  such  afflii:tive  times:  it  would  have 
evinced  more  care  and  less  imperfection  if.it  had  been  written 
with  a  mind  unconstrained,  and  a  heart  more  tranquil;  and  if,  iii 
this  dreadful  revolution,  the  author  had  lost  nothing  but  his  for- 
tune!* - 

The  style  lof  the  abbe  Delille  is  now  so  well  known  that  we 
,  need  not  dwell  very  largely  dpon  its  merits  or  its  imperfectionsr 
Every  production  of  his  pen  shows  him  to  be  zealously  attached 
to  English  poets,  and  that  much  of  his  taste  has  been  imbibed 
from  this  rich,-and,  for  the  most  part,  classical  source.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  that,  in  a  didactic  poem  lilce  the 
present,  he  should  be  hberal  in  his  imitations  of  Mil,ton,  Pope, 
Goldsmith,  and  Thomson;  though  he  has  also  applied  with  no 
small  degree  of  frequency  to  Lucretius  and  Virgil,  and  has  occa- 
sionally copied  from  poets  of  his  own  country,  particularly 
from  the  T^ery  elegant  Seasons  of  M.Saint  Lambtrt,  and  the  stiff 
and  unpolished  Latin  effusions  of  Rapin  and  Vaniere.  This 
perpetual  recurrence  of  imitations  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  defects  of  the  poem — it  exhibits  a  great  want  of 
originality  and  poverty  of  conception.  Nature  in  herself  is  in- 
exhaustible in  every  department,  and  as  bountiful  in  her  treasures 
to  the  poet  as  to  the  painter.  The  man  of  real  genius  will  sel- 
dom be  a  copyist;  he  examines  the  universe  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  be  pereeives  for  ever  something  new  and  captivating  through 
..every  winding  he  traverses.  Milton  and  Thomson  have  imi-, 
tated  but  sparingly;  Goldsmith  more  sparingly  still.  .  Cowper  is 
strictly  original,  though  tt^eading  in  the  path  that  had  been  tra- 
velled over  a  thousand  times  before  him;  and  the  style,  the  ob- 
jects, the  images,  of  Bloomfield  have  little  that  is  comnxon  to  his 
predecessors.  In  our  critique  on  the  present  author's  translation 
of  Virgil,  we  observed,  that  he  was  graceful  rather  than  animated, 
and  exhibited  more  elegance  than  energy.  The- abbe  retains  the 
same  character  in  the  work  before  us — all  is  chaste,  harmonious, 
and  easy;  but  there  is  little  of  the  daring  flight  of  imagination, 
or  die  wild  excursion  of  native  genius.  In  imitating  he  occa- 
sionally improves,  but  he  is  an  imitator  still,  and  the  trammels 
are  too  obvious  to  escape  notice. 

M,  Delille,  nevertheless,  has  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
merit,  and  the  cadence  and  fluency  of  French  versification  will,  , 
in  future  ages^  be  deemed  highly  indebted  to  his  efforts.  In  re- 
viewing his  version  of  the  Georgics  we  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  hemistlchs :  every  artificial  end  which  they  can  be  designed 
to  answer  may  be  far  better  promoted  by  a  dextrous  variation  of 
the  pause;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  in  the  poem  before  us,  ' 
the  author  seenis  at  length-  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinion : 
in  consequence  we  do  not  meet  with  an  individual  instance  of 
.  this  defect.  The  figure  in  which  he  most  indulges  is  verbal 
,    App.VoL.  XXXI.  New  Arr.     .  aN 
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iteration;  and  in  this  wc  tlunk  he  occasionally  indtilgcs  to 
excess.  The  perfection  of  all  art  is  to  conceal  the  art  itself  by 
which  we  are  regulated.  In  the  second  canto  or  book  wc  have 
the  following: 

*  Chef-d'oeuvre  qui  vainquit  ks  monts,  les  champst  les  onde5> 
"Etjoignit  les  deux  mers  c^ui  Joigfient  les  deux  mondest 

And  shortly  afterwards: 

*  Helas!  et  son  amour,  injuste  un  scul  mcwncnt> 
Craint,  en  perdant  sa  dot,  de  perdre  son  amant. 
Fille  aimable,  bannis  une  crainte  importune  f 
\!aveugU  amour  est  cher  a  Yaveugle  fortune.* 

The  spirit  of  a  verse  is,  in  like  manner,  too  frequently,  wc 
think,  made  dependent  upon  an  antithesis: 

*  Pmssatfte  par  leur  arty  forte  par  ^zfoitksse* 

This  is  a  favourite  figure  with  our  audior,  and,  like  the  former^ 
it  often  destroys  its  effect  by  the  redundancy  of  its  use. 

We  have  said  that  M.  Delille  indulges  too  frequently  in  imi- 
,  tations  of  other  writers':  he  occasionally,  however,  gives  ii  novelty 
to  his  copies  by  original  traits  of  his  own.  As  a  proof  of  this 
assertion  we  select  the  following,  which  is  an  obvious  imitation 
of  the  admired  schoolmaster  of  the  Deserted  Village^  and,  ia 
many  lines,  a  literal  version  of  it: — our  readers  may  compare  the 
descriptions  at  their  leisure. 

*  n  est  dans  le  village  une  autre  autorite,. 
C'est  des  fils  du  hameau  le  pedant  redoute* 

•   Muse,  batsse  le  top,  et,  sans  etre  grotesque, 
'  Peins  des  fils  du  hameau  le  mentor  pedantesque. 
Bientot  j'enseignerai  comment  un  soin  prudent 
Peut  de  ce  grave  emploi  seconder  Tascendant.' 

*  Mais  le  voici:  son  pert,  son  air  de  suffisance, 
Marqucnt  dans  son  savoir  sa  noble  confiance. 

H  sait,  le  fait  est  sur,  lire,  ecrire  et  compter, 
^  'Saitinstruire  a  Fecole,  au  lutrin  sait  chanter; 
Connolt  lesJunaisons,  proph^tise  Forage, 
Et  meme  du  latin  eut  jadis  quelque  usage. 
Dans  les  doctes  debats  ftarme  et  rempli  de  cocur, 
^  MSme  apres  sa  defeite  il  tient  tete  au  vainqu^ur* 
Voyez,  pour  gagner  temps,  quelles  lenteurs  savantes 
Prolongent  de  ses  mots  les  syllabes  trainantes! 
Tout  le  monde  Tadmire,  et  ne  peut  concevcttr 
Que  dans  un  cerveau  seul  loge  tant  de  savoir. 
Du  reste,  inexolahle  aux  moindres  negligences^ 
Tant  il  a  pris  a  coeur  le  progres  des  sciences,. 
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lPai^t-3?  sur  «on  front  tenebreux  ou  serein 

Le  peuple  des  enfans  croit  lire  son  destin. 

II  veut,  on  se  separe;  il  fait  signe,  on  s'assemBle; 

11  s'cgaie,  et  I'on  rit;  il  se  ride,  jet  tout  tremble. 

II  caresse,  il  m^ace^  il  punit,  il  absout.  , 

Memc  absent,  on  le  craint;  il  voit,  il  entend  tout: 

Uh  invisible  oiseau  lui  dit  tout  a  I'oreillej  « 

II  sait  celui  qui  rit,  qui  cause,  qui  sommeille. 

Qui  neglige  sa  tache,  et  quel  doigt  polisson 

D'une  adroite  boulette  a  vise  son  menton. 

Non  loin  crolt  le  bouleau  dont  la  verge  pliante. 

Est  sourde  aux  cris  ^laintifs  de  leur  voix  suppliante^ 

Qui,  des  qu'un  vent  leger  agite  ses  rameaux!. 

Fait  frissonner  d'efFroi  cet  essaifn  de  marmots. 

Plus  pales>  plus  tremblans  encor  que  son  feuillage. 

Tel,  o  doux  Chanonat,  sur  ton  charmant  rivage, 

J'ai  vu,  j'ai  reconnu,  j'ai  touche  de  mes  mains 

Cet  arbre  dont  s'armoient  mes  pedans  inhumains, 

Ce  saule,  mon  efir'oi,  mon  bienfaiteur  peut-^tre/ 

To  the  merit  of  the  following  our  author  is  wholly  entitled; 
and  we  select  it  as  an  advantageous  specimen.  It  occurs  in  the 
second  book*  , 

^  Helas!  pour  mes  vieux  jours  j'attendois  ces  plaisirs» 
Et  deja  Tespferance,  au  gre  de  mes  desirs, 
De  mon  domaine  heureux  m'investissoit  d'avance. 
Je  ne  possedois  pas  un  heritage  immense; 
Mais  j'avois  mon  verger,  mon  bosquet,  mon  berceau. 
Dieux!  dans  quels  frais  senders  serpentoit  mon  ruisseau! 
N     Combien  jc  cherissois  mes  ileurs  et  mon  ombrage! 
Quels  gras  troupeaux  erroient  dans  mon  gras  paturage! 
Tout  rioit  a  mes  yeux;  mon  esprit  ne  revoit 
Que  des  meules  d'ipis  et  des  ruisseaux  de  lait. 
Tn^  courte  illusion!  delices  chimeriques! 
De  mon  triste  pays  les  troubles  poljtiques  *" 
WPont  laisse  pour  tout  bien  mes  agrestes  pipeaux. 
Adieu  mes  fleuitsi  adieu  mes  fruits  et  mes  troupeaux! 
£h  bien!  forets  du  Pinde,  asiles  frais  et  sombres, 
Revenez,  rendez-mw  vos  poetiques  ombres. 
Si  le  sort  m'iiiterdit  les  doux  travaux  des  champs, 
Du  moins  a  leurs  bienfaits  je  consacre  mes  chants': 
Des  vergers,  4<ss  guerets  tous  les  dieux  me  secondent; 
La  colline  irfecoiite,  et  les  bois  me  repondent.* 

The  reader  may  accept  the  following  translation: 

,        I  too  once  hopfed,  nor  other  hope  was  mine, 
'Mid  jpp  like  these  to  spend  life's  last  decline: 
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And  Fancy  oft,  propitious  to  my  prayer,. 

Pointed  the  spot  I  fondly  hoped  to  share. 

Not  large  my  wealth  from  patrimonial  dower. 

Yet  still  I  owned  an  orchard,  grove,  and  bower. 

P,  through  what  serpent  errors  did  I  guide,  _ 

Ye  woodland  gods !  ipy  fresh  translucent  tide : 

What  flow'rs,  what  shades,  my  fost'ring  hand  uprais'd! 

What  fatt'ning  herds  o*er  fattening  pastures  graz'd  \ 

All  laugh'd  around  mej  and  my  eyes  still  view 

Rich  rills  of  milk  and  sheaves  of  russet  hue. 

Ah!  brief  illusion!  dreams  for  ever  fled! — 

The  woes  that  now  my  native  land  o'erspread 

Leave  me  alone  my  rustic  reed  to  boast, — 

Fruits,  flowers,  farewel!  farewel,  my  native  coast!— 

And  now,  ye  groves  of  Findus!  fresh  and  green. 

Stretch,  stretch  before  me  your  poetic  •scene: 

Though  fatd  compel  me  from  the  fields  I  dressed. 

Still  will  I  chaunt  the  joys  I  there  possessed: 

The  rural  powers,  propitious,  bid  me  sing. 

The  rocks  y^t  hear  me,  and  the  woodlands  ring.' 

The  episode  of  Dolon  and  Egeria,  introduced  into  this  book, 
wants  compression :  if  less  diffuse  it  would  be  more  interesting. 
The  poem  concludes  with  a  prayer  in  which  we  most  cordially  ' 
unite,  and  which  we  shall  extract  as  an  additional  specimen  of 
elegant  versification. 

*  Ainsi  seul,  a  Tabri  de  mes  rochers  deserts, 
Tandis  que  la  discorde  ebranloit  Tunivers, 
Heureux  je  celcbrois,  d'une  voix  libre  et  pure, 
L'humanite,  les  chanips,  les  arts  et  la*  nature. 
Veuillent  les  dieux  sourire  a  mes  champetres  sons! 
Et  moi,  puisse-je  encor,  pour  prrx  de  mes  lemons. 
Compter  quelques  printemps,  et  dans  les  champs  que  f  aimcf 
Vivrc  pour  mes  amis,  mes  livfes  et  moi-mSme !' 

in  English  as  follows: 

Thus,  sheltered  by  the  rocks  tliat  round  ix^e  rise. 
While  discord  fell  convulses  earth  and  skies,  . 
Pleased  have  I  sung,  in  free  and  honest  straipi 
Art,  nature,  virtue,  and  the  rural  phin. 
May  heaven  its  favour  to  the  song  accord ! 
And  O!  permit  the  poet,  in  reward, 
'Mid  his  lovM  fields  to  count  some  springs  anew, 
*    '  And  live  for  science  and  a  chosen  few. 

The  abbe  Delille  is  a  rapid  writer:  since  composing  the  poem 
now  before  us  he  has  been  engaged  on  ahofher  of  considerably 
greater  extent,  ^d  which  is  dfevoted  to  the  subject  of  Imagina^ 
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/WW  .'he  IS  also  translating  into  French  verse  Milton*s  Paradise 
Lost,  a  task  which,  we  understand,  he  has  nearly  completed. 

Of  the  Georgics  before  us  we  are  informed  that  an  English 
version  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  speedily  make  its  appearance. 


Art.V. — Voyage  autour  du  Monit^  pendant  les  Annies  1 790,  1 79 1> 
et  1 792,  par  Ettenne  JMarchandy  precede  d^une  Introduction  Hi* 

•  itorjque:  auquel  on  a  joint  des  Recherches  sur  les  Terres  Austral/ss 
de  Drakey  et  un  Examin  critique  du  Voyage  de  Roggeween.  Ave^ 
Cartes  et  Figures.  Par  C  P.  Claret  FleurieUy  de  PInstitut 
National  des  Sciences  et  des  ArtSy  et  du  J^uredU  des  Longitudes^ 
Paris.  ^  ' 

A  Voyage  round  the  World  during  the  Tears  I  •] go 9  179I)  and  l'jg2f 
by  Stephen  Marchand^ preceded  hy  an  Historical  Introduction:  siib" 
joined  are  Researches  on  the  Austral  Lands  of  Drahe^  and  a  cri-' 
-tical  Examination  of  the  Voyage  of  Rogge%ueen.  With  M^ps  and 
Prints.      By  C.  P.^Claret  Fleurieu^  of  the  National  Institute  of 

/  ^Sciences  and  Arts y  and  (f  the  Board  of  Longitude*  ^  Vqls.  8w. 
and  i  in  j\to.  containing  the  Maps,  (3fc,    Imported  by  Dulau. 

1  HIS  voluminous  work,  or  rather  compilation,  presents  it- 
self in  the  following  order:  :  ,     ' 

Vol.  I.  The  introduction,  or  a  short  history  of  the  progressive 
.discovety  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  ^e  year 
15 3 7,  in  which  Cortez  discovered  California.by  sc^  tili  lygi, 
when  captain  Marchand  Visited  that  coast  ih  'the  53®  erf  latitude. 
This  account  is  followed  by  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  voyage  ^ 
t>f  Marchand.  • 

Vol.  II.  Continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  voyage, 
Vol.  III.  Result  of  the  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude    « 
made  on  board  captain  Marchand's  ship,  Le  SoHde,  in  the  course 
of  a  voyage  round  the  world,  serving  to  determine  the  changes 

J  which  the  currents'  have  lent  to  that  barren  direction,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  vessel  in  different  latitudes,  as  w^ll  as  the  ertor  iu 
calculating  the  ship's  reckoning  in  the  interval  of  the  obser* 
vations,  and  at  each  approach  to  the  line.  This  volume  also 
"contains  some  additions,  to  the  relation  of  the  voyage  and  to  the 
paper  of  results. 

Vol.  ly.  The  natural  history  of  the  bird$>  fishes,  cetaceous 
and  amphibious  amraals,  and  of  the  plants  and  other  uiarinc 
productions  which  the  Solide  met  at  sea  in  circumnavigating  the 

.globe. 

-    Vol.  V.  The  remainder  of  the  natural  history,  with  additions, 

.  j^Uowed  hy  researches  on  the  islands'  and  the  haven  discovered     - 
by  Sir  Fijancis  Drake,  in  1578,  in  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and 
ihe' identity  of  these  lands  witli  th^  south-west  part  of  Terr^del 
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Fi|cgo,  and  notes  relative  to  these  researches^  A  critical  ex^ 
amination  of  the  relatipns  of  a  voyage  round  the  wprld  in  17x1^ 
1722,  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Rogeeween,  in  order  to  determine 
idle  geographical  position  of  each  ^the  discoveries  of  that  admiral, 
and  to  discriminate  which  of  these  discoveries  have  been  found, 
by  the  navigators  of  our  dme^  and  what  others  yet  rem^unto  be 
sought)  wim  a  comparative  table  of  the  difierent  positions^  whidi 
geographers  have  assigned  to  the  discoveries  of  Roggeween,  and 
notes  relative  to  this  examination.  This  volume  is  closed  with  a 
list  of  the  authors  quoted  in  the  work,  and  an  index  to  the  five 
:prst  volumes. 

Vol. VI*  Which  is  a  light  conunent  to  the  quarto  and  octava 
edition,  contains;  i.  Observations  on  the  hydrographical  division 
of  th6  globe,  and  changes  proposed  in  the  general  and  particular 
nomenclature  of  hydrography.  2.  Application  of  the  new  French 
xneasures  to  hydrography  and  nautical  ^calculations,  with  means 
proposed  to  facilitate  their  introduction,  and  tables  for  that  pur-  < 
pose.     3.  S'ifteen  maps,  and  one  plate  of  figures* 

Such  are  the  general  contents  of  this  large  work,  which  we 
h^ve  read  with  some  patience,  and  with  little  instruction.  That 
'Marchand's. voyage  round  the  world  was  the  second  ever  per* 
formed  by  a  JFrenchman  is  certainly  a  poor  apology  for  such  i 
series  of  dry  and  minute  disquisitions.  For  even  me  voyage  itr  • 
self  is  so  much  disfigured  by  long  quotations  and  dissertatiehs, 
that  he  who  is  condemned  to  peruse  it  may  well  lay  the  book  aside 
at  its  close,  and  exclaim,  How  unprofitably  have  I  spent  my  tim^! 
Never  were  such  trifles  narrated  with  such  vanity  and  pomp; 
and,  instead  of  the  voyage  of  Marchand,  we  have  a  kind  of  un- 
limited pillage  from  all  the  works  of  our  recent  English  voyagers, 
-— quote^  indeed  and  acknowledged,  but  still  bearing  the  marks  of 
i^poliation.  The  editor  might  have  published  his  dissertations 
apaurt  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  and  geograpjiers,  while  the  vby?tgc 
itself  might  have  been  restricted  to  one  small  volunie^ 

There  arc  so  many  histories  of  voyages  and  travels  in  Ae 
English  language,  that  our  readers  would  be  little  pleased  to 
dwell  on  the  dissertatory  part;  and  the  late  voyage  of  Vancouver 
niay  remove  many  doubts  whith  perplex  our  editor.  Aittx 
mendoning  the  Nootka-Sound  company  established  at  London^ 
^.  Fleurieu  thus  proceeds: 

*  ,A  French  captain,  Stephen  Mar<:hand,  on  his  return  fronx 
Bengal  in  1788,  met  Captain  Portlock  at  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena, 
and  received  from  him  all  the  information  yrhich  he  could  desires 
pn  the  commerce  of  the  north-west  of  America,  and  on  the  pro». 
fits  to  be  derived  from  it  if  the  fur  trade  were  combined  with  that 
to  China,  which  offered  an  advantageous  market  for  this  meiP^ 
ch'andise,  and  secured  a  cargo  for  the  return  to  Europe.  > 

•  Captain  Marchand,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  to  which 
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Sort  Kis  vessel  belonged,  communicated  the  information  which 
c  had  procured  to  the -house  of  BauiCi  who,  desirous  to  open  to 
their  compatriots  a  new  path  for  the  extension  of  commerce  and 
narigation,  did  ndt  hesitate  to  undergo  the  risR  of  a  first  attem{)t  j 
and  esteemed  themsielvcs  paid  in  advance,  for  the  loss  which  they 
might  sustain,  by  the  honour  of  being  useful  to  their  country. 
But  an  expedition  of  a  new  kind,  a  voyage  round  the  world,  a 
navigation  which,  in  consequence  of  combined  operations,  might 
occupy  three  or  four  years,  required  great  preparations,  die  em- 
ployment of  many  manufactures  to  procure  arms  and  di£Ferent 
utensils,  seldom  reserved  in  storehouseS;|  and  which  are  necessary 
for  exchange  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  fine  the  construction  of  a 
ship  capable  of  resisting  for  a  long  time  the  severe  seas  which 
wash  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The  house  of  Baux  be- 
gan, without  delay,  the  fabrication  of  ail  the  objects  of  foreseen 
necessity  or  utility,  and  the  construction  of  a  vessel  of  300  tons, 
to  be  secured  in  passing  the  hot  climate  by  ^  sheathing  of  cop- 
per,— and  the  whole  was  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  appeared  to 
captain  Marchand  the  most  proper  for  the  seas  which  he  was  to 
navigate,  and  the  havens  where  he  was  to  sojourn,' 

We  are  then  presented  with  a  list  of  the  officers  on  board  the 
«hip,  among  whom  are  two  captains  en  second;,  one  being  Chanal^ 
from  whose  papers  this  narrative  is  chiefly  drawn  up,  accom- 
panied by  some  remarks  by  Roblet  the  surgeon;  for  Marchand 
having  died  soon  after,  on  a  voyage  of  a  different  nature,  his 
papers  have  either  perished  or  not  been  discovered. 

The  editor  next  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  considering  the  uni 
fortunate  fate  of  La  Perouse,  this  may  be  regarded  as  th6  scc6nd^ 
Toyage  round  the  world  performed  by  a  Frenchman, — Bougain- 
ville having  neither  had  a  model,  nor,  till  now,,  an  imitator;  He 
states  that  captains  Marchandand Chanal  communicated  to  each 
other  their  astronomical  observations  and  the  results,  while  the 
latter  took  plans  of  the  ports  and  coasts;  and  he  introduces  a  weak' 
apology  for  making  such  large  additions  to  a  small  chart,  by 
declaring  that  he  has  added  the  natural  history^  &c.  &.c.  in  order 
to  render  the  work  more  serviceablf  to  future  navigatoxs. 

As  Marchand  sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the  14th  of  December^ 
1790,  it  Incomes  ridiculous  to  admit  that  year  us  occupied  in 
the  voyage.  .  ' 

The  original  materials  are  so  slender,  and  so~  strangely  dis-' 
guised,  that  it  would  be  a  task  beyond  our  powpr  to  attempt  to 
unravel  them.  Suffice  it  in  general  to  observe,  that,  after 
doubling  Cape  Horn,  Marchand  proceeds  to  the  islands  of  the  Mar-» 
quesas,  and  some  small  isles  to  the  north-west,  called  Revolution 
Isles,  and  thence  to  tlie  north-wesit  coast  of  America,  where*  he 
arrives  at  TchinTitane,  a  port  considerably  to  the- north-west  of 
Kootkaand  the  Isles  of  Queen  Charlotte;  thence  he  passes  souths 
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west  to  the  pretended  Straight  of  Fuca,  which  he  does  not  explore, 
but  returns  by  the  Sandwich  Isles  to  Canton  in  China,  whence  he 
passes,  by  the  usus^l  route  «f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  France. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  insignificant  voyage,  which  French' 
vanity  has  so  much  magnified  and  decorated^  while,  in  truth,  the 
lX)utc  is  common,  and  ther^  is  no  discovery  of  any  consequence,"* 
that  of  the  Revolution  Isles  being  alike  dubious  and  unim- 
portant. 

-.  The  bay  of  Tchin  Titane  is  the  Norfolk  Bay  of  the  English 
navigators,  and  the  account  of  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  the  book;  but  is  so  much 
intermingled  with  passages  from  Pook,  Dixon,  and  other 
English  navigators,  that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and 
labour  to  translate  it  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers.  In  like 
manner,  in  the' geographical  parts,  the  editor  is sofrequently  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  Arrowsmith,  which  indeed  he  faithfully 
Quotes,  that  it  would  be  idle  to  repeat  what  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public — the  superior  merit  and  preci^iion  of  the 
hiaps  published  by  that  industrious  geographer.  Nor  can  we 
^cify  any  part  of  the  work  from  which  the  English  reader 
may  derive  .new  and  valuable  information,  the  minute  details  of 
nautical  observations  being  only  impprtant  to  navigators  and  hy- 
drographers,  the  natural  history  a  mere, compilation,  and  the  dis- 
sertations only  attempting  to  illustrate  facts  piF  small  importance 
relative  to  the  discoveries  of  former  voyagers.  Were  the  facts 
true,  which  they  are  not,  it  is  certainly  rather  an  object  of  idle 
curiosity  than  of  utility  to  inquire  by  what  forgotten  name  an 
-  isle  or  a  promontory  was  denominated. 

^The.  editor  occasionally,  with  justice,  controverts  the  as- 
sumptions of  some  English  writers  concerning  the  discoveries  of 
their  countrymen.  In  the  collection  of  voyages  published  under 
^e  name  of  Harris,  but  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  compiled  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  it  is  asserted^ that  sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  na- 
vigator who  sailed  rounS  the  globe.  This  is  denied  by  Fleurieu, 
who  shows  that  Magelhaens  (or,  as  commonly  called,  Magellan) 
must  in  justice  be  regarded  as  the  first  circumnavigator;  and  that 
the  second  rank  must  be  assigned  to  Sebastian  De  Elcanp,  chief 
pilot  in  the  squadron  of  Magellan,  who  brought  back  to  Spain 
tjhe  only  vessel  which  had  escaped  the  perils  of  the  navigation. 
In  fact,  England  possesseVsuch  ^n  exuberance  of  maritime  merit 
and  fame,  mat  there  is  not  the  most  distant  necessity  for  arro- 
gating any  doubtful  pretensions.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a 
smile  when  we  met  with  the  following  criticism,  which  ipay 
with  more  justice  be  applied  to  thp  work  before  us.  So  blind 
we  are  to  our  own  faults  I 

*   The  relation   by   Bfehrens  is  besides   very  fatiguing  to 
follow,  since  he  leads  the  reader  through  long  digressions  totally 
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foreign  to  his  subject,  and  in  Which,  pretending  to  disphy  hi^ 
erudition,  he  often  affords  proofs  of  ignorance:  if  the  two 
volumes  were  reduced  to  one,  we  should  have  lost  nothing  of 
the  intelligence  concerning  the  discoveries  of  Rpggeween/ 

In  the  last  volume,  which  forms  the  fourth  of  the  quarto 
edition,  and  the  sixth  of  that  in'  octavo,  the  editor  proposes  a 
new  hydrographical  non^enclature,  presenting  mbre  appropriate' 
appellations  of  the  oceans,  seas,  &c.  He  certainly  points  ottt 
some  very  gross  absurdities  iiu  the.  received  nomenclature,  as 
the  Southern  Ocean  extending  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  Sec* 
'&c.  He  observes  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  received  its  name  from 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  navigating  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  found 
.  it  very  tranquil,  while,  in  other  parts  of  its  ^ide  extent,  it  is 
subject  to  the  most  violent  tempests.  He  therefore  proposes  to 
'  call  it  simply  the  Grand  Ocean ;  and  divides  it  into  three  parts,  the 
northern,  southern,  and  equinoxial  Grand  Ocean.  He  retains 
the  name  of"  Atlantic,  dividing  it  into  similar  sections.  He 
afterwards  particularly  considers  the  dimensions  and  form  which 
constitute  a  sea,  gulf,  bay,  &c.  and,  in  genejral,  denominates^ 
thenyfrom  the  adjacent  countries.  In  some  instances  our  auth9r 
evinces  little  learning ;  for  example,  where  he  objects  td  the 
term  German  Sea,  because  it  now  borders  on  a  very  small  part 
of  Germany^  forgetting  that  ancient  Germany  included  all  tlxe 
shore  from  Jutland  to  the  river  Rhine.  In  others  he  appears. 
too  refined  and  too  fond  of  innovation  j  but,  upon  the  whole,» 
-  this  dissertation  deserves  great  attention,  and  might  be  advan* 
tageously  followed  in  many  respects.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  eradicate  appellations,  however  absurd  and  originally  im- 
posed by  ignorant  mariners,  but  consecrated  by  time  and  com- 
mon usage. 


Art.VL — Hhtoire.des  prittcipaux  Evenemens  du  Rcgne  de  F^ 
Gulllaume  IL  Rot  de  Prusse;  et  Tableau  Politique  de  V Europe^ 
depuis  i'jS6jusqu'  en  1796,  ^c.     Paris.      1800. 

History  of  the  principal  Events  of  the  Reign  of  Frederic  WilKatn  IL 
King  of  Prussia;  tvith  a  political  Picture  of  Europe  from  the, 
Tear  1786  to  1796,  or  the  Fourth  Tear  of  the  French  Republic^ 
containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Revolutions  of  Brahanty^Holland^  Poland^ 
and  France.  By  L,  P.  Segur^  the  Elder ,  formerly  Ambassador 
from  France  to  various  States.  3  Fols,  Svo,  Imported,  by 
DeBoffe. 

AlISTORIES  of  remote  periods  excite  only  a  weak  and  im- 
perfect interest',  but  the  accounts  of  recent  times  makg  a  strong 
impression  upon  our  feelings,  and,  by  combining  themselves 
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^ith  our  more  immediate  recollection,  arouse  the  most  lively 
emotions.  We  derive  pleasure  from  such  works,  even  when 
Acy  arc  far  from  being  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  when  they 
arc  debased  by  a  frequency  of  error.  How  great  then  must 
be  our  literary  and  mental  enjoyment  when  they  are  written 
with  considerable  ability,  by  politicians  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  cabinets,  and  who,  in  general,  had  ample 
means  of  satisfactory  information ! 

The  author  of  the  present  performance  is  well  known  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  having  exercised  with  reputation,  in  different 
Qountries,  the  functions  of  an  ambassador.  In  that  capacity  he 
'surveyed)  with  an  acute  eye,  the  politics  and  the  occurrences  of 
ijie  times,  and  prepared  tnatqrials  for  an  important  history,  which 
is  not  merely  that  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  but  includes  an 
account  of  tne  most  memorable  transactions  in  every  European: 
state  during  a.  turbulent  and  eventful  period. 

Of  the  leading  features  of  the  work,  M.  Segur  thus  speaks. 

•  Russia  menacing  the  Ottoman  empire  with  total  destruction; 
Catharine  II.  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  her  capital  by 
Gustavus;  the  house  of  Austria  beaten  by  the  Turks,  threatened 
by  the  Prussians,  harassed  by  the  commotions  of  Hungary,. 

.  ne&rly  exhausted  by  the  revolt  of  Brabant;  the  revolution  of 
Holland,  produced  by  a  contest  between  die  stadtholder  and 
those  who  wished  to  annihilate  his  power,  but  who  were  con- 
strained by  Prussian  arms  to  submit  to  his  yoke;  the  efforts  of 
Poland  in  the  cause  of  independence,  the  misfortunes  and  ulti* 
mate  partition  of  that  kingdoni;  die  explosion  of  the  democratic 
^trit  of  the  French;  the  war  of  the  people  against  kings,  nobles^ 
and  priests;  the  crusade  of  all  thrones  against  the  revolution  [he 
had  first  Mrritten  liberty j  but  thought  proper  to  alter  it];  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  tne  unforeseen  resistance  of  the  French^ 
and  their  almost  incredible  success,  at  a  time  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  presage  the  ruin  and^ismembermentofdieir  country; 
these  are  the  principal  events  of  the  epoch  which  I  have  under- 
taken to  describe.- 

The  introduction  exhibits  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Prussia 
and  Brandenburg.  A  review  of  the  reign  of  the  great  Frederic 
follows.     It  closes  with  this  portrait: 

*  Frederic,  feared  by  his  enemies  and  by  his  officers,  was  be- 
loved by  his  soldiers  and  the  people.  He  exercised  his  despotism 
with  ability^  and  not  without  some  regard  to  justice;  and  no 
one  wa3  petter  acqqainted  with  the  art  of  creating  and  en- 
couraging taknts,  of  which,  Aowever,  he  was  jealous.  "  He  was 
an  enemy  to  idle  poinp  and  parade,  'and  his  imposts  seemed  to 
be  the  less  burthensome,  because  they  were  always  employed  in 
augmenting  the  glory  and  the  territory  of  Prussiai  in  increasing 
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Its  population,  and  in  rewarding  the  most  useful  serrices.  In 
his  court,  intrigue  was  without  force,  and  merit  without  fear- 
He  is  accused  of  having  debased  the  coin,  and  checked  com«* 
xnerce  by  injudicious  restrictions.  The  critical  exigencies  of  war 
may  be  said  to  offer  an  apolog^  for  the  former  injustice :  the 
latter  part  of  his  conduct  proves  that  no  one  can  possess  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  statesman.  Frederic  was  as  narrow  in  his 
commercial  ideas  as  he  was  great  Jn  polidy  and  in  war.  TT^ 
code  which  he  published  cannot  give  him  a  very  high  rank 
among  distinguished  legislators:  but  experience  has  frequently 
proved,  that  it  is  more  expedient  for  the  happiness  of  nations  to 
alter  or  improve  their  old  laws  than  to  enact  a  new  code. 
.Frederic,  as  a  philosopher,  a  warrior,  -and  a  statesman,  reflected 
honour  on  his  country,  eclipsed  every  competitor,  and  perhaps 
deserved  to  have  his  name  given  to  the  age  which  saw  him  enter 
the  world,,  reign,  and  die.* 

As  his  character  in  point  of  religion  claimed  some  notice  in 
this  sketchj  we  are  surprised  at  the  author*s  silence  on  that  sub- 
ject.- 

The  political  state  of  Europe  at  the  accession  of  Frederic 
William  to  the  throne  of  his  illustrious  uncle  is  too  briefly  de- 
scribed; and  the  remarks  on  Great  Britain,  Jn  this  part  of  the 
history,  are  not  strictly  correct.  ,    * 

*  England,  fatigued  with  a  war  of  five  years  {almost  eight years^ 
H  nve  rech6n  from  the  first  engagement  with  the  Americans^  and 
Aumbled  by  the  success  of  her  colonies^  waited  for  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  vengeance,  and  prepared  in  silence  to  compensate  her 
)oss  in  America  by  acquisitions  ip  India/ 

We. are  inclined  to  believe  that  Great  Britain,  at  tiattime^tn* 
tertainedno  thoughts  of  revenge;  that  she  recollected  her  Trans- 
Atlantic  misfortunes  with  apathy  rather  than  with  acuteness  of 
feeling;  and.  that,  instead  of  preparing  for  new  acquisitions,  she 
was  intent  on  securing  what  she  already  possessed. 

Having  noticed  the  tranquillity  which  pervaded  Europe  in  the 
year  1786,  our  author  observes  that  a  more  general  calm  never 
preceded  so  tempestuous  a  period  as  that  which  soon  occurred* 

*  The  most  clear-sighted  or  penetrating  politician,*  he  says, 
•  could  scarcely  then  discern  any  of  the  feeble  sparks  which  soon~ 
kindled  so  terrible  a  conflagration;  and  no  one  could  foresee, 
that,  ^t  the  moment  when  policy,  directing  its  attention  to  com- 
merce, seemed  disposed  to  renounce  the  absurd  and  ruinous  sy- 
stem of  conquest,  Europe  yras  in  danger  of  being  convulsed  by 
that  philanthropic  philosophy  which  had  constantly  preachea 
peace,  and  whose  ekiquence,  the  friend  of  reason  and  humanityfe 
had  so  often  and  so  justly  condemned  tbc  Machiavelian  arts  ot 
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yninisters,  the  fondness  of  princes  for  arbitrary  power,  the  in- 
tolerance of  priests,  and  tlie  ambition  of  conquerors/ 

"  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  was  di- 
stinguished by  wisdom^  moderation,  and  benevolence ;  ,but  tHis 
pleasing  prospect 'was  soon  obscured;  and  gross  negligence, 
coarse  voluptuousness,  thoughtless  profusion,  superstitious  cre- 
dulity, puerilfe  vanity,  in  short,  extreme  weakness  and  incapacity, 
degraded  the  government  oif  a  prince  of  whom  better  expecta— 

.  tions  had  been  formed.  * 

The  new  king,  jealous  of  the  superior  talents  of  his  uncle 
Henry  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  would  not  suffer  them   to 
take  the  lead  in  the 'administration ;  but  gave  his  chief  confidence 
to  their  adversary  Hertzberg,  who,  as  prince  Henry  favoured 
the  Frenchj  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  England  with  ail  the 
impetuosity  of  his  ardent  character.     As  soon  as  this  change 
was  known  at  Versailles,  the  French  cabinet  strengthened  its 
.connexion  with  the  court  of  Vienna  i  made  overtures  to  that  of 
Petersburgh,  ^nd  supported  with  redoubled  eagerness  the  causp 
of  the  Dutch  patriots  against  the  stadtlioldef.  '  *  Thus,*  sa'ys 
M.  Segur,  *  the  rivalry  of  courtiers,  changing ,  the  pylitic^   o£ 
Eutope,  co;itributed  to  accelerate  the'  progress  of  thbse  great 
events  which  were  destined  to  involve*  that  part  of  the  globe  ixi 
confusion.' 

Though  this  writer  speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  character  of 
Hcrtzberg, — stigmatising  him  as  imperious,  vain;  passionate, 
peifennptory,  and  vindictive,— he  allows  that  his  knowledge  was 
profound,  that  his  views  v^^re  extensive,  and  that  the ..  feiir 
transactions  which  threw  any  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Frederic 

,  William  ought  to  be  solely  attributed  to  this  niinister.  .  *k 

'^^  If  he  imprudently  formed  the  scheme  of  eficcting  a  revo-f 
lutioh  in  Holland,  he  executed  it  with  spirit,  and,  by  the  te- 
pidity of  his  success,  detracted  from  the  consequence  and  dignity 
of  Ftance.  He  humbled  the  pride  of  Catharine  IL  by  restoring 
to  thp  Polanders  a  glimpse  of  liberty  and  independence.  He 
saJTcdthe  Turks  from  total  I'uin  by  menacing  the  court  of 
V^enj^a  with  an  invasion  of  Bohemia,  while  he  excited  insur- 
rections In  the  Netherlands  and  it?  Hungary;  and  perhaps  the 
&11  of  the  lK)»se  of  Austria  would  hav^  been  the  result  of, his 
^pld  schemes,  if  the  versatility  of  his  sovereign  had  not  checked 
hlin  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  his 
exertions.  The  same  jealousy  which  had  raised  him  to  power 
ileprlved  him  of  it;  and  he  who  had  governed  top  openly  was 
precipitated  from  his  station  by  mistresses  y/hqm  he  had  defied, 
oad  favourites  whom  he  had  treated  with  disdain.' 

.  .  Symptoms  of  weakness  and  of  vice  soon-appeared  in  the  king^s 
CDnduct**   He  threw  -oS  all  resiraint,-.  anet  indulged  Himself  in 
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dissipation  and  debauchery.  Amidst  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  he' 
gave  way  to  superstition.  On  this  occasion  our  historian  re- 
liiarks,  that  *  the  alliance  between  voluptuousness  and  super- 
stition constantly  astonishes  reason,  and  yet  is  constantly  re- 
newed.' On  reflexion,  however,  such  aft  alliance  does  not  ^p-f 
pear  very  surprising.  Individuals  who  are  guilty  of  frequent 
deviations  from  virtue  may  imagine  that  an  appearance  of  regard 
to  religion  will  have  the  effect'of  religion  itself,  and  atone,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  their  vices  j  and  many,  the  more  dissipated 
and  voluptuous  they  are,  are  perhaps  the  more  prone  to  super- 
stitious fears. 

Passing  from  the  personal  conduct  and  the  internal  government 
of  this  prince  to  foreign  concerns,  M.  Segur  investigates  the 
origin  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1787  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  ^when  he  was  ambassador  afthe  court  of  the 
czarina."  It  is  generally  stipposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  ara- 
|>ition  of  Catharine  and  the  emperor' Joseph;  but  he  affirms  that 
both  those  potentates  wished  to  avoid  it,  and  were  eager  to  pur- 
chase a  continuance  of  peace  by  acquiescing  in  the  demands 
pf  the  Porte.  Their  hopes,  however,  he  says,  were  frustrated 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  British  court,  and  the  arts  of  the  Prussian 
cabmet,  over  which  our  ministry  then  had  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence. We  learn,  with  regret,  that  our  court  had  the  principal 
share  in  kindling  the  flames  of  war :  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  probably 
of  opinion  that  the  empress  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
attacking  the  Turks,  and  he  hoped  to  check  her  ambitious  views 
by  encouraging  the  grand  signor  tp  commence  hostilities  before 
she  was  prepared  to  resist  his  aggression. 

The  revolution  in  Holland  has  the  next  claim  to  Our  att:ention. 
In  introducing  this  subject,  our  author  mentions  the  different 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  United  Provinces  by  the 
.  advocates  of  despotism  and  the  friends  of  liberty — the  former 
representing  the  frequent  commotions  attendant  upondie  republi- 
can swav,  and  the  glorious  administration  of  the  house  of  Orange^ 
as  proofs  of  tlie  expediency  of  a  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man — the  latter  contrasting  the  obscurity  and  misery 
of  the  provinces,  while  they  were  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  with 
the  gjory  and  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  after  €cit  acquisition 
.  of  independence*,  and  bonisting  of  the  commercial  and  maritime 
fame  of  the  republic.  These  representations,  he  adds,  *  niiehj^ 
equally  serve  the  purpose  of  useful  demonstration,  if  the  spirit 
of  party  were  not  blind,  and  if  it  would  listen  to  the  voice  of 
eternal  reason,  which  declares  that  all  excesses  are  alike  dian- 

Serous,  that  unbounded  liberty  is  as  feeble  as  unlimited  authority, 
lat  anarchy  and  despotism  equally  degrade  human  nature,  that 
the  energy  of  liberty  without  wisdom  is  mischievous  and  may 
be  fatal,  and  that  nothing  but  a  well-established  balance  of  the 
powers  of  a  state  Can  place  the  happiness  of  the  community  oh 
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%  solid  basis,  by  defending*  persons  and  property  from  t&e  dan* 
gcrs  of  tyranny  and  the  calamities  of  licentiousness/  A  want 
of  such  a  balance  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolution  in  the 
United  Provinces. 

'  The  character  given  of  the  stadtholdpr  with  whom  the  republi- 
can leaders  then  contended,  and  who  is  now  an  exile  in  England^ 
is  not  so  flattering  as  the  friends  of  that  prince  would*  wish* 
He  is  said  to  have  *  possessed  all  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors^ 
without  inheriting  their  talents;'  and  it  is  also  remarked  that  *^a 
mixture  of  pride,  passion,  and  weakness,  composed  his  character^ 
as  well  as  mat  of  his  wife/  Some  distinctiop,  we  think,  ought 
to  have  been  made  on  this  occasion,  as  the  characters  of  the 
prince  and  princess  are  considerably  different* 

The  intrigues  of  sir  James  Harris,  now  earl  of  Malmesbury,  arc 
developed  and  censured  by  M.  Segur,  whose  partiality  to  the 
politics  of  the  French  court  could  not  brook  die  anti-Gallican 
spirit  of  that  minister.  The  arts  of  the  British  anibassador 
hastened  the  explosion  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
brought  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arms.  The  arrest  of  the 
princess  of  Orange,  in  a  journey  which  she  undertook  by  his 
advice,  roused  her  brother,  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  a  speedy  and 
peremptory  interference;  but,  if  Louis  XVL  had  acted  with 

?)irit  m  support  of  the  party  which  he  professed  to  encourage, 
rcdericW^liam,  in  all  pro^pability,  would  not  have  ventifredon 
the  least  act  x)f  open  hostility. 

*  The  mere  threat  of  forming  a  camp  atGivet  prompted 
Frederic  to  have  recourse  to  negotiation,  j^ut  the  weakness 
which  soon  after  occasioned  the  ruin  of  monarchical  power  in 
France"  rendered  all  the  resolutions  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles 
slow  and  uncertain;  and  the  indecision  of  that  court  emboldened 
the  Prussian  king/ 

The  duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  employed  as  his  general, 
has  repeatedly  declared,  that,  if  there  had  been  the  appearance 
of  an  encampment  at  Givet,  he  would  not  have  continued  his 
,  march,  because  Frederic  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
France,  by  which  the  house  of  Austria  might  have  profited. 
But,  being  informed  that  the  French  had  made  no  preparations 
for  war,  ne  concluded  that  a  display  of  boldness  would  intimi- 
date the  adverse  party,  and  that  the  celerity  of  his  expedition 
would  ensure  its  success.  The  result  was,  tnat  the  United  Pro- 
vinces lost  their  liberty,  and  the  melancholy  calm  of  despotism 
succeeded  the  agitations  of  political  contest. 

M.  Segur's  sketch  of  this  revolution  is  followed  by  a  long  de- 
tail upon  the  subject,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M,  CaiUard, 
who  then  acted  as  minister  of  France  at  the  Hague.  The  par- 
iiality  which  we  noticed  in  one  of  these  writers  is  also  obscrvabte 
in  the  other;  but  we  meet  with  important  and  amthentic  in-* 
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fermation  in  both  narratives^  particularly  in  that  of  Caillard» 
*rhis  author  traces  the  constitution  of  the  republic  from  the  time 
when  the  Dut(fh  shook  oiF  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  marks  the 
changes  which  attended  its  progress  to  the  yeiar  17S7;  charac* 
terises  very  unfavourably  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orangey 
stigmatises  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  Hollanders^ 
^s  undistinguished  by  justice  or  magnanimity;  and  relalies  the 
particulars  of  the  contest  with  perspicuity,  if  not  with  stx'iking^ 
energy.  He  concludes  his  account  with  the  following  re« 
flexions: 

*  Thus  was  a  revolution  accomplished  which  left  to  Holland 
only  the  name  of  a  republic,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  most  absolute 
despptism — ^a  despotism  th^  more  odious,  as  he  who  exercised  it»^ 
concealing  his  power  in  some  measure  under  the  forms  of  ap-  ' 
parent  freedom,  could  continually  insult  his  legitimate  sovereigns^ 
and  daily  draw  them  into  mei^sures  the  most  opposite  to  the 
general  good,  without  being  responsible  for  his  misconduct  to 
any  one  except  himself.  He  therefore,  when  the  infatuated 
people  entertained  the  idea  of  conferring  on  him  the  title  of 
sovereign  count  of  Holland,  rejected  that  dangerous  dignity^ 

^  which,  by  openly  attaching  the  supreme  authority  to  hU  own  . 
person,  would  have  deprived  the  states  of  the  province  and  the 
states-general  even  of  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,  and  have 
created  a  perpetual  succession  of  enemies^  who  would  have  been 
employed  without  intermission  in  combating  his  authority. 
Wtat  occasion  had  he  for  an,  empty  title,  when  he  had  a  pleni« 
tude  of  t-eal  power,  which  he  could  enjoy  in  tranquillity^  free 
from  jealousy  and  danger? 

*  We  cannot,  without  melancholy  sensations,  reflect  on  the 
fate  of  individuals  the  most  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  their 
sentiments  and  by  their  knowledge  and  understanding,  who 
were  persecuted,  proscribed,  banished  from  their  country.  Nor 
c^n  we  consider  without  pain  the  degradation  of  a  republic  whose 
physical  existence  was  a  master-piece  of  human  industry  j  a  state 
which,  under  the  shade  of  a  beneficent  liberty,  had  flourished  by 
commerce^  and  collected  in  Its  bosom  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  wealth  of  Europe.  We  lament  that  this  happy  country,  so  . 
respectable  for  the  antique  simplicity  of  its  manners,  should  have 
suddenly  seen  every  germ  of  its  liberty  stifled  by  the  poisonous 
blast  of  despotism,  and  that  this  strange  metamorphosis  should  I 
have  been  the  eflTect  of  the  absurd  pertinacity  of  one  man,  and 
the  vanity  of  a  woman !  ^        . 

<  Only  one  fault  could  justly  be  imputed  to  the  patriots, — ^if 
that  could  be  a  fault  which  did  honour  to  the  purity  of  their 
principles  r  this  was  their  too  scrupulous  attachment  to  consti- 
tutional forms,  at  a  time  when  their  adversaries  openly  violated 
them  every  day.    But  France  wasj  and  ever  will  be,  inexcusable 
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for  abandoning  her  faithful  friends  at  a  moment  when  her  aid 
was  indispensably  requisite  for  their  success^  -and  for  not  antici- 
pating^that  moment  by  one  of  those  steps  for  which  she  woul4 
have  been  accountable  to  herself  alone. .  If  a  French  army  hai 
been  put  in  motion,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not  have  dared 
io  support  the  cause  of  his  sistej:  by  force.  But  Louis  per- 
formed nothings  and  no  one  respects  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  make  themselves  respected.  • 

'  Republiqan  France,  however,  made  compensation  to  Hol- 
land for  the  injurious  negligence  of  monarchical  France.  The 
liberty  at  which  the  Dutch  aimed  in  1787  would  have  been 
Very  imperfect,  and  have  even  contained  within  itself  the  germ 
of  its  OTXrn  destruction,  by  preserving  the  office  of  stadtholden 
But  their  present  freedom,  being  founded  on  the  sacred  and  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  rests  on  a  basis 
that  carnio*  be  shaken.  The  neyr  Batavian  republic,  enlightened* 
by  experience,  can  now  distinguish  its  friends  from  its  natural 
enemies.  The  English  were  not  less  its  foes  when  they  abetted  - 
the  views  of  the  stadtholder  in  1787,  than  they  now  are  in  en- 
deavouring to  strangle  its  liberty  .in  the  cradle.  It  has  e\'ery 
reason  tp  be  assured  of  the  identity  of  its  interests  with  those  of 
the  French  republic;  and  this  conviction,  without  doubt,  will 
render  the  union  of  the  two  nations  as  durable  as  their  existence.* 

M.  CaiUard  is  unacquainted  with  the .  nature  of  genuine 
liberty,  if  he  think  that  the  Hollanders  are  in  possession  of  that 
valuable  blessing.  They  have  shaken  off  the  ypke  of  the  stadt- 
holder; but  their  state  is  not  independent,  nor  do  the  people  en- 
joy that  degree  of  freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  which 
they  were  taught  by  their  Gallic  friends  to  expect. 

The  French  court,  after  the  failure  of  its  schemes  in  Holland,, 
meditated  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  . 
the  czarina,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  pride  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.  If  this  league  had  been  concluded,  it  might 
have  had  the  effect  of  preserving,  for  a  long  period^  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe.  But  it  was  rendered  abortive,  chiefly  by  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  British  court;  though,  indeed,  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  the  French  prime"  minister,  rather  checked 
than  promoted  it.  M.  Segur  speaks  with  high  approbation  of 
this  plan  of  alliance,  and  condemns  the  weakness  and  timidity  of 
the  prelate,  who  had  not  the  spirit  ty  carry  it  into  effect. 

Passing  -lightly  over  the  first  operations  of  the  war  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians,  our  author  introduces  the  toirtantic 
campaign  of  the  king  of  Sweden  with  these  remarks. 

^  Gustavus  III.  not  satisfied  witli  the  celebrity  which  he  had 
acquired  by  effecting  a  revolution  in  his  own  country,  had  re- 
peatedly declared  that  war  was  necessary  to  give  eclat  to  a  reign.' 
In  vain  did  his  uncle^  the  grea(  Frederic^  when  h^  complimented 
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fern  on  the  revolution  hy*.which.  6c:had  Augmaited  his  power, 
recommend  to  him  a  pacific  coutfe^^-^alleging  th»t  he  had  not*^ 
an  army  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  fim  to  take  a- leading 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Qustavus  could  not  ^reconcik 
himself  to  repose,  and  was  determined,  if  possible,  to /he  a 
conqueror.  It  'yras  not  a  resentment  of  national  injuries  and 
Josses  that  animatecthim  against  Russia  r.hehad  often  intimatejd 
to  the  empress  that  he  was  ready  to  form  an  alliance  with  her, 
if  she  ^ould  sufFef  him  to  wrest  Norway  from  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  he  had  promised  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  union 
with  France,  if  that  power  would  assist  him  in  recovering  Fin- 
land and  Livonia.'from  the  RtiSsians.  Every  alliance  was  eqiiial 
to  him,  provided  ite  stipulations  were  of  an  offensive  natur^, 

and  calciriated  to  give  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.*, 

'  \ 

,He  addi,  that.Gustavus  Was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  diffi- 
tfl^lty  of  finding  a.  pretence  for  a  war  with  Ruj^sia^;  but  princfts,- 
•«v^  when  they  meditate  injustice,  are  never  at  a  lossfor  pre- 
^teit$>  ihou^  tkdr di^ui^sare easily  penetrated  by ^e eye  of 
^ijccrnmfnt* 

Tbough.thejaggressbn  of.tbe  Swedes  farmed  thd  ^inptess, 
^he  found  means  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  ariy  considera- 
•l)lc  advantage,  and  continued  the  war  with  spirit  against  the 
^Tvjjs.  In  the  mean  time  the  kiiig  of  Prussia  was  taking  mei- 
tJauresfar  the  extension  pf'.his  territories  on  the  frontier  of  Po- 
land, though  he  professed  himself  a  friend  to  that  state,  arid 
dissuaded  its  rulers  from  accepting  the  offer  of  an. alliance  with 
Russia.  At  their  rejection  6f  tliis  o'ffer  Catharine  was  highly 
incensed;  but  the-Hmewas  not  opportune  for  the  display  Of 
lier  resentment.  SJbe  now  endeavoured  to  draw  the  king  of 
*lFrance  and  the  emperor  into  a  confederacy  ;  but  Louis  was  tQO 
fully  occupied  in  the  affairs  of  his  disordered  realm, .  and  iop 
muth  alarmed  at  the  state  of  his  finances,  ^o  interfere,  effica- 
ciously in  the  turmoils  of  Europe  5  arid  *  his  ministers,V  5ays 
M.  Segur,  *  trembling  at  the  dangers  with  which  ticy,  were 
threatened,  vi^ere  not  so  clear-sighted  or  so  j)cnettating  as  to 
perceive  that  a  foreign  war  was,  in  tho^e.  ;circiimstanc,ed,.,tl?e 
only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the  kingdom  laboured.' 

In  some  cases  a  war  with.a  foreign  enemy  naay^ prevent  intes- 
tine commotion  by  caljihg  the  attention  of  the  people  to  "^eir 
external  danger  ;  but  ^hen,.as  in  the  case  of  France,  the  cpnr 
fusion  principally  arises  from  financial  embarrassments,  suchji 
*war,- though  it  may  retard  fhe  internal  explosion,  is  more  likely 
to  increase  tibe  difficulties  than  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the 
State. 

The  autlior  proceeds  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  French  re- 
volution,* after  tracing  the  government  and  state  of  the  coun-. 
try,  from  the  first  establishment  of 'the  Flunks  on  the  western' 
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side  of  the  Rhine.    We  ricccf  not  follow  him  through  the  whofc 
.  of  his  course,  as  it  is-  a  subject  with  which  the  major  part  of 
our  readers  may*  be  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted.     It  will  be 
sufficient  to  notice  occasional  passages. 

•  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.*  he  says,  *  all  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions of  the  realm  were  considerably  weakened  ^  and,  like  > 
bodies  injured  by  lightning,  they  only  retained  forms  more  or 
less  brilliant,  which  the  slightest  shock  might  annihilate  or  re- 
duce to  dust.  Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  accelerate,  a 
decisive  crisis.  An  age  of  commerce  and  philosophy  had  suc- 
ceeded an  age  of  conquest  and  of  arts.  The  lessons  of  tlie 
sages  of  antiquity,  communicated  to  the  public  by  able  transla- 
'  tors,— the  legislative  codes  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  il- 
lustrated by  enlightened  politicians, — ihc  principles  of  English 
.liberty  explained  and  panegyrised  by  profound  investigators,-— 
,  the  contempt  with  which  the  barbarous  absurdities  of  supersti- 
tion were  treated  by  celebrated  historians, — ^bold  attacks  upon 
despotism  by  men  of  a  dauntless  spirit, — and  the  exposure  of 
prejudices  of  every  kind  by  witty  satirists,-^had  completely 
changed  the  ideas,  character,  and  language  of  the  nation.' 

These  remarks  have  a  strong  foundation  j  but  the  change  was 
not,  so  complete  or  so  general  as  some  might  be  led  to  in|ggine 
frpm  these  and  similar  observations.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
who  Formed  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  nation,  retained  many 
of  tlieirold  prejudices,  and  werejittle  influenced  in  their  hearts 

;by  the  new  ideas  which  began  to  prevail. 

'^  The  king's  iveahness  is  mentioned  in  strong  terms: 

•  •  <  To  avoid  the  shoals  which  obstructed  the  freedom  of  pol}- 
"lical  navigation,  the  exertions  of  a  firm  and  skilful  pilot  were 
necessary ;  but  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  who  has  been 
'^stigmatised  as  a  tyrant,  though  *his  ruin  was  solely  the  conse- 
"'qu'bnce  of  his  not  being  a  prince  of  that  description,  was  the 
most  unfit  of  all  men  to  oppose  the  gathering  storm.  He  was 
inild,  weak,  and  pacific :  there  never  was  a  better  man  or  a 
Snore  worthy  father!  of  a  family  :  but  we  may  at  the  same  tim^ 
affirm  that  tnere  never  was  a  prince  less  capable  of  governing 
jn  tim«s  of  sudi  difficulty  and  danger.' 

Speaking  of  the  mutual  reproaches  thrown  out  ty  French- 
men of  different  parties,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  *  if 
they  would  impose  silence  on  their  passions,  and  think  impar- 
tially of  past  events,  they  would  see  that  the  revolution  is 
equally  tlie  work  of  those  who  complain  of  it  and  those  who 
boast  of  it :  they  have  all  contributed  to  it ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  its  final  result,  they  ought  to  ascribe  to  each  other  both  its 
znlsfortunes  and  its  success.' 
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r  *rh«  meeting  of  Ae  statcs-general-^the  disputes  between  the 
Hers  hat  and  the  higher  classes — ihe  indecision  of  the  king— 
and  the  agitation  o£  the  peopk-rraise  sketched  with  a  spirited 
penciL  A  true  though  not  a  complete  idea  is  given  of  the  ear-^ 
lier  part  o£the.rjeVoIution,the  details  of  whidi  (says  this  writer) 
beloixg  to  other  men  and  to.  other  times. 

In  this  state  of  Frande,  Crreat  Britain,  it  is  said,  ^flattered 
herself  with  the  hope  of  being  for  a  long  time,  freed  from  a . 
troublesome  rival  upon  the  ocean,  and  of  executing  without 'obt 
struction  the  projects  which  she  had  formed  against  the  Spanish 
commerce.'— The  scheme  alluded  to  was  only  for  the  fair  exten-*, 
sion  of  our  trade  in  the  American  seas. — *  The  king  of  Prussia 
imagined  that  this  revolution,  by;, exciting  the  hatred  of  th? 
French  nation  against  Marie  Antoinette  and  the- house  of  Aus-p 
tria,  would  pr^uce  a  dissolution  of  the^  alliance  of  1756^  and 
would  leave  his  natural  enemy  without  support/— This  jftrinci? 
,  was  chiefly  intent  on  hia  own  advantage.  If  the  revolution 
were  likely  to  gratify  him  in  tfiat.respect,  it  was  a  point  of  indifr 
ference  to  ,him  whether  k  would  be  beneficbl  or  injurious  tQ 
'other«aitiQn^;j  ..  •     ,  '  '» 

.  A  proper  distinction :  is  made  between  the  ekrly  Jacobins  and 
jtheif  ^i^^essors.  Thc^Jfirst  members  of  the  club  were  far  from 
.cherishing  that  turbulent  and. disorga^sing  spirit  whtchi  in  the 
.progress  oC  Ae  revolution,  produced  such  a  ctoiplicatiqja^of 
sp.alam}ties.^t.^/,     .  .      :.;'■'•_  ^    :  .-.,-•:'.:;.•;.  v^ .    .  .,..!-.,.H.t 

*^  *  This  society  originally  consisted  of  some  deputies  "<irho*  met ' 
*with  a  view  of  concerting  pldns  for  the  defence  of  libe^'ty,  ;and 
Ihe  annoyance  of  all  who  opposed  its  establisfepieiif.  ~*Tne  re-;^ 
evolutionists^ having  inyeterafd]  prejudices  a^d^ppwierful!  bodjejs 
1:0  combat,  and  being  desirous* of  imparting  agrgatei;  degree  of 
jenergyto  the  public  mind,  more' unity  to  its  efforts,:  .and  a  mof^ 
irapid  exj)ansIon  to, 'the  pew  pjipciples,  eagerly' encouraged  tjj^ 
'fbrmation  of  clii^s  of  diis  kiitid  in  different  |)arts  of  France^ 
;which  maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  that  oi  P;^ns, 
iSuch'^ere  the  first  bbj'ecte  of  the  jacobin  club,.  tHe  founders 
of  which  had  not  the  least  foresight  of  its  fatal  <:6risequences.*" 

•  Its  progress  is  wdl  known  i  and  tHe  enormitiesof  those  de- 
magogues^ who  at  length  obtained  the  chief  sWiy-^t  iii:^'  meetings 
are  lamented  and  execrated  by  every  friend  to  justice^nd  humar 
nity.  ••  ^    --  »'  ' 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution,  M. 
Segur  adverts  to  the  endeavours  of  Prtissia  ^nd  Great  Britain 
to  prolongate  the  Turkish  war, — makes  mention  of  the  insi* 
dioiis  alliance  which  the  former  court  concluded  with  the  Po- 
landers  in  1-790, — draws  the  character  of  the  eitipaVot  Joseph 
with  ability,--^recounts  th6  ptogress  of  the  distiirpairtes  ^hich 
4he  indiscreet  conduct  of  that  prince  produced  fat  Braba^ii 
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2aaA  width  the  PioiissiattSJckndesdn^isr  exkcow^zgti^^r^zsii  f  raised 
iiit  fc^cj^  his  succassor  L«opokC  ^<^  Aeatxojm^  the  cre^ 
Ik  of  iiertzberg,  4ditaiaed  *  a  copaclerable  ^mftu^ice  over  ^e 

Fr^^an  HKmarqi 

fLetuinictg  to  ^he  uKatm  of  Frasice,  he  widiiweirity  tvAce^  ib/s 
tumultuous  course  of  the  iK^rolutioa.  Having^  represeartcrf  ^le 
iHpposed  c^iw^enaba  of  PjAmtz  ^a^  mer^^  a  va^vie  miote^  tending 
to  ^vtfe  &e  Fnszsch  princes  9(Sime  hopes  jo(  aM>  &e  ^oceeds  to 
ttettof  the  d^b^  tO'vd^idk'the  king  yirftsexpo3ed«^<^  the  views 
of  tdie  ^l&r«at'p;iistia6^-^  Hie  coi^dujct  ef^Le  ^^isladve  ai«se'm- 
Hf'^^ni  bf  die  gefiienal  'State  of  the  4is^^^ed  ^realm. 
r.^'He  4s  ^£  ^imoA  tha4r  Leopokl  J6V(^  uaiw^Mng  to  enter  ki^  a 
%Tir  -for  Ae  4;upport  ^sf  «fehc  royal  jCause,  InM:  aieFely  made  prepa- 
TMbns'nti  icKelhope  of  iiX^idiu^g  the  Freiich  into  a  ^^ibmiesioR 
i^ilhe  c<^iist(itt]fk8»ail avMbomy  'Of^ithda'4ovepefgn»  ^nd -a-  reg^Fd 
(ar't^ijgjlht8'€£«0|her  ttatki^  via  oli  ^^bability,  howlsv^r,  he 
HKT^Illd  hme  yielkkd  toJthe  instig?ttioas<€ff  &e  aristocratic  sealot« 
if  JUB  "^life  ha^  been  ^irott^aqted.-  '^ke  Uhg  pf  ^r^^ia  v^fts  mere 
4ed€^ly,'bie]3€>u^«ii^war^  'iaKseaseil  ait  dse^iiuiQcdveG  <c€  tke  Ja- 
cobins ajgainst  kings,  he  resolved  to  counteract  thet^pb^^ees  of 
tLemocracy,  'gii^&  iie  ^vrag  -so  aafl^uioe  aa  to  ^  tlasik  idkart:'  v|me  cam- 
paign cukneM  bfing  the  ^resi«h40>«eaac^^  PriiW^  iied^y^  mon^ 
feajgai^ioilft  «baiA  liii  fae^hew^  ^^lAsidcved  Ae^opo^oA  y^t  as  im- 
politic  ;>afli^4te  ^ul&e^  }B^uia«^ 

manded.  the  confederate  army,  is  said  to  haive  enKeitaiiied  isiaayar 
.  jpentiiniejjts,  .._,,:   ^.    .    ,,  , 
^/^Pos^erioif't^^i  jj^^  campj^gn  ef  Ae  gUieslp  1^92^  p^ 

auflidr,enu|nerat^s.tJi§.vari9VS  opinjfof!?  of  .the  pubKc  rc^s^ing 
the  c'jiiLse^  ^bf'fli^' retra    of  I^e^jerif  William,  ^;jid  i^e  ^u^ 
Srumwick. .  He  deen?5  it  iiiAty  i^^  Frenpjt 

procuf^d  by  ^i^ti^yihe  dej)arture  of;  the  inyjiders  ^^ijd*  wiiJ}L 
/^•'aird^tp  the^reoprt  that  Louis  IH^I^ 'h^ijj  i^r^^^^^  of 

Prussi^  tp  re{ire}li|e  all^5  that  pAf  ^nfp J^unatie  rmonaf^h^  bdpg 
taue^qpe^^lw  ^JalesherSes  on  the'^subject^ declared  ^^  ;jS9er.tiQi]L 
Ito^Jj^  faise.^[  lJ[e'rc6nelfiide>  tjiajt  ^e  mptiiir^s  ipv  t;Bf  r^tf.^at  WP^ 
Qf|.tJtefenow^^  .  -  ./        .        /• 

-  *  Tfe«:  lw»g  ,i9f .  P^u^  w^:  <jQ»3^ed  -^t  ihf  ^fe^^i^^  de- 
:Ceiy(ai ;  ^;  ff)u^.;ii^t  at  w^p  r^  |^  ji^^irf:  imim*  Wt  ift  -Jft^pn, 
.which  psp^f  W^B  >  h^  ^^Wi  '^fe^*  ^W^9  fJfi?^Jte*Q  UOTcpB^r 
it,  but  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  complete  submission ;  andlfeftt^ 
ihp  £arjii^^.)ie  ^m^  Mn^^^^y  the  uppie^  tgw^ijjd.'lis^e^p^ft^  to 
xtlv3  rfe4w^,;j^^Jo#iag^l>i^an^  p|jce$^^^  li^:lfkj>p»i€id  bh^ot 
^ch  a  ;SG^wty,  .tbat  .{^8  fee  iiftf^r^^'?]^^^?  1^^)  fep  ix(f» 
.lUfithowt  poJ^fep  for  ti^ee  4ay#  :  ^aw;^  >^lie«  a  k4^.  |?  ;ia  yraui  irf 
iCJoffep  i?:  fwy-^be  .fonpl^^  that  to  tar-pofs  w^  br^d*  ;A 
'  /^Wt;jgioy^.4^dcr  n^ficfc  Wih^  jay^gqs  ^9  hi^:ari}f^y.  He  bad 
^»|5aspatoAi^:;^:f>  bk)qdy  victory  ^g})j: 'b§  fede^iijyg,  aUd 
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Aat  ^  defeat  would  feare  him  trighoUt  i!«^a^e;  Hi&  ff^pi^f 
fer  itom  calmi^  the  ndiuis  of  tte  F^nciiy  hsA  gre^If  imtdlfe4 
Aem;.  He  wished  t&  resfore  the  nAm«f<fey  G*  its'  pimfce  t4^ 
gbur)  buty  instead  of  pt($dddng .  ^04^  sun  ed^c^  heh^g'^e^ 
rise  to  %  republic.  If  he  should  contifsc^  m  wiViimt  €he  |^fkoe 
ki  whose  casase  he  acted  wotidd  pef h^$  laii  ar  v^g^'  to  the  fury 
^f  hk  enemies.  It  is  jvoteblcr  that'  Dt£i^<^m2P  seotieily  »£&d« 
use  of  ijiis  pe^it^e^iiil  anrgu:«3e&<$  ^  3fO|i  the  ifi^i&i^  tfaePra^^ 
sian  monaf^sh.' 
It  i&  addeld,  that  -.   ^ 

*  A  secret  convention  appears  to  have  been  adjusted,  by  which 
Frederic  Wiliiam:  engaged  t©  qtil  fte  cdatei<;fiV  *?  ^^^  FrencH 
would  prdmise'  ffot  to  iftvade  Gerai«iyf  Mt  tfete  tfea^y  ti^a*  liot 
ratified  by  the  executive  e&^ndiV ,  -:  # 

The  invasion  of  Franee  hastened  the  deafh  of  the  king*  ft 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  unju^  proaesdikigs  U^inst  th^ 
deposed  monarch :  we  fdlly  agfee  with^  the  pr«9Cnti  wi?itei',  thai 
jp©lfcy,  as*  wcH  as  equity,  dcfiaandcd  the  pr^ehfsttidtl-  df  hi^ 
life.  •      ^ 

la  treating  of  tfie'  confedbracy  whicfc  wfte  fcriAie^d  against 
Fraflice,  M.  Segw  makes  st»tee  rangtte  <m  the  Bfitfeh  goverrt^ 
ment  and  nation.  Three  parties,.  Se  says.  Were  dlstinguisfaabl^ 
in  this  cotfntry-=*-th*  toiiesy  die  whigs^  and  the  republicans : 
Ae  firsfc  word  devote*  W  tha  cottrti  aUd  ha<f  greace^  vctealth  an4 
infiuenfec  thaw  thii  rcsd  5  tjid  wbig^^^  arttacke*  tof  thd  coft^ti«utidA| 
wishepd  txr  pf event!  aM  e»tenriotr  SE  ther  pferdgaffite ;  th^  teptibli-* 
,46Bm  wete  not  v€iy,jfHH«etote^.  but- wtre  atetiv*e  *nd  tafbuieiit^ 
He  ttinks  that  Mr.f  itt  was  ir^nncere  when  hd  express^  hi^ 
wishy  m  the  yczrr  1 75©-^  fo#  thfe  esi^afeifehttieitt  of  Bbe^tJy'  in 
France)  and  that  he  oiily ^te  w^  to  ^Arhat  ^ei^fte* fhew td  Se 
^  generai-  opitioilr.  It  not  (Ally  fe^iiired^  hd  addfe,  gi«c4t  ad^- 
dress  in  tfeit  ministe*^  bat'  als<y  a-  coneuffremje  &f  fafvoa^attfe  cif- 
cttibstancesy  to  seducd  a'  free  nationf,  widiotit'  rendering  himself 
tnpopufarj  in^  acctanftvawee  at  the  txpo^  of  tJie  libeipties  of  Po-» 
landvr^int<)  a  sappcJrt  of  de^tic  states,  against  a  representative 
goYeriMoeiit,^-t-a!td  a  mqufe  (rf  Protestant  lives  in  the  cause  of 
dae  pope  afid'  t&e  Cathofi'c  religion.  Incidental  circuSmstances^ 
and  the  alarm?  exci^ted  by  the  atrotitie^  c&f  the  Jacobihs,  had- at 
fiauch  greater  effect,  we  TClicve;  iin^  giving  popularity  t»  the  cru-i 
^ade  against  France  thin  iJw  address  or  ability  of  any  of  th^ 
members  of  the  British  cabinet  5  though  we  do  not  pretend  tcr 
dispute  thei^  pref ensio^l^  to  thc^se  qualities. 

The  conciusiotis  drawiT  by  M.  Segur  from  the  opposite  state- 
Siciits,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  France  and  Great  J^ritain,  arc 
theses 

*  That  the  convention,  being  destitiilEe  pi  finances  and  a  aavy^ 
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ami  dreading  an  additioml  eiiemy>  was  sincerely  desirotta  at  n 
continuance  of  peace  with  {England,  though  its  principles,  its 
acts,  and  the  hataUgv^es  of  its  orators,  threatened  a  permanent 
hostility  to  all  gbvernmenta ;  and  that  the  English  cabinet, 
which  nad  less  reason  than  any  other  court  to  dread  the  propa- 
gation of  jacobinism,  in  a  country  where  the  laws  are  just,  the 
people  happy,  and  the  government  strong,  after  haying  witnessed 
the  jevolution  with ,  seeming  indifference  while  it  weakened  the 
exertions  of  the  French,  determined  upon  attacking .  them  a5 
soon  as  it  appeared  tp  have  given  them  sufficient  energy  tp  pro-i 
$ecute  ^  career  of  conquest.' 

The  campaign  of  the  year  1793  is  well  sketched}  and  the 
contests  of  factions  at  Pans  are  justly  described.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  allies  in  ^at  year  concurred  with  pthex  causes  to  de-i 
tach  the  king  of  Prussia  from  the  confederacy.  The  exhaustion 
pf  his  fii^ances, — the  fear  of  a  diffusion  of  the  revolutionary  spi- 
rit of  the  French  among  his  troops  and  in  his  kingdom, — the  de- 
glte  of  interfering  more  effectually  in  the  concerns  of  Poland, — * 
an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure,— and  a  remarkable  versatility  of 
character, — combined  to  influence  him  on  this  occasion. 
.  Thq  distractions  and  miseries  of  Poland,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
independence  of  that  state,  are  related  with  those  sentiments  of 
indignation  which  the. condut^t  of  hs  oppressors  must  excite  in 
every  feeling  heart;  and  a  just  comparison  is  drawn  between  the 
arbitrary  violence  of  the  French  republicans  and  the  rapacioiis 
ambition  of  those  sovereigns  who,  while  their  honour  and  inter- 
est required  them  to  support,  by  equity  and  moderation,  the 
declining  cause  pf  monarchy,  imitated  a  system  which  they  pro^ 
fessed  to  reprobate. 

The  reduction  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  forniationr 
of  a  new  republic  in  the  United  Provinces,  arc  too  concisely 
treated;  and,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  the  writer  seems 
to  betray  an  eagerness  for  the  termination  of  his.  labour; 

He  blames  the  British  minister  for  not  having  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  when  opportunities  of  pacification  o^cred 
themselves ;  and  ridicules  the  repeated  allegations  of  the  insecu- 
rity of  a  peace  which  might  be  concluded  with  the  French  re- 
public. He  commends  the  king  of  Spain  for  having  acted  ra- 
ther as  a  monarch  than  merely  as  a  prince  pf  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  preferred  his  country  to  his  family,  in  withdrawing  him- 
self from  the  coalition.  Of  the  king  of  Prussia  he  observes,  that, 

*  — abandoning  the  stadtholder,  and  relinquishing  his  posses-^ 
/sions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  he  hoped  to  render  his  repose 
honourable,  by  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  reserving  to  himself  the  office  of  mediator.  '  It  can- 
not, we  think,  be  denied,  that  this  plan,  which  divided  the  em- 
pire, aiid  in -a  manner  subjected  one  half  of  it  to  his  sway,  b6r^ 
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the  marks  of  address  and  policy;  and^if  it  hadbeeni  like  the  \ 
neutrality  of  his  successor,  the  effect  of  firm  and  constant  wis-  * 
doih,  it  would  have  been  attended  with  uniform  praise  :  but,  as 
he  had  once  been  the  leader  of  the  coalition, — had  been  the  most 
eager  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to  undertake  the  war,  and 
most  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  arguments  and  expostulations  of 
those  ministers  who  were  inclined  to  peace, — his  versatility  and 
defection  entailed  upon  him  just  reproaches  from  the  princes 
with  whom  he  had  acted  in  times  of  pro^erity,  and  whom' he 
abandoned  on  the  approach  of  adverse  fortune.  Swedes,. Rus- 
sians, Polanders,  Turks,  Braban9ons,  Austrians,  Hollanders, 
English,  and  French,  had  seen  him  by  turns  support  and  op- 
pose them,  animate  and  desert  them  5  and  this  conduct,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  respect  of  the  world,  occasioned  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  most  feeble  of  monarchs,  the  least  useful  of 
allies,  the  most  deceitful  of  pretended  friends,  and  the  leas( 
dangerous  of  open  enemies/ 

During  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign  he  might  almost  be  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  political  scene  of  Europe.  He  died 
of  an  hydropic  disorder  which  his  intemperate  and  voluptuous 
life  had  either  produced  or  aggravated,  regretted  by  his  family 
and  by  some  friends  who  had  a  due  sense  of  his  kindness,  but 
not  leaving  any  memorial  of  fame  or  glory. 

The  work  which  we  have  thus  reviewed  is  recommended  to 
historical  readers  by  the  ability  which  its  author  has  displayed, 
jby  the  varied  information  whicn  presents  itself,  by  the  general 
authenticity  of  the  narrative^  by  propriety  of  reflexion  and  re- 
maric,  and  by  a  degree  of  impartiality  exceeding  that  which 
usually  appears  in  the  histories  of  recent  times.  The  account 
of  the  French  revolution,  we  may  obserye,  is  the  best  sketch 
we  have  seen  of  that  stupendous  event,  and  of  its  memora- 
ble consequences;  and  particular  praise  is  ^Isg  due  to  tlie  narra- 
tive of  the  affairs  pf  Poland.  Many  statenpapers  and  documents 
arc  annexed  to  each  pf  the  volumes  j,  and  the  work  amply  me- 
rits a  correct  and  spirited  transfusion  into  our  own  language. 
A  translation  of  it,  indeed,  has  been'  lately  published  5  but  it 
has  npt  yet  fallen  under  our  notice  or  inspection, 

^RT.  VII. — Tableau  de  la  Grande  Breta^fic^  de  Plrlande^  ct  des 
Possessions  An^lotses  dam  les  quatres  Parties  du  Monde,  Pa- 
ris.    j8oo. 

JPescription  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland^  afid  the  English  Posses* 
sions  in  the  four  ^tarters.cf  the  World.  4  Vols,  8m  In)- 
•ported  by  De  Boffe, 

The  writer  of  this  work*  is  well  qualified,  both  by  his  tra- 
Yf  J§  in   ovir  own  country,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  researches  :! 
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inio)  ev'eiry^/diili^  relatiia^,  to^  British  itoiners^  eqstpmsi  Usimj^ 
coA$tttutian,  miixufiacture9)  aad  trade^  for  thie  task  whick  l^e 
hti  uad^rtaken ; .  and  natives,  as  well  as  foreigoers^.atayrbe 
eqiiaEy  instructed  and  entertained  by  liir  communications.  In 
a  vnxk  of  suc)i  magnitude  some  errors  are  tp  be  expected  ;>  but^ 
iii'tbe  present  instance,  ther  do  not  oeciHr  ftequently,  and  att* 
Ei^glisb  author  would  scarcely  bo  freer  from  defects.  The  preju-r 
dices  also  of  the  present  cootest  between  the  tw^j  countricr  cfo^ 
not  poHutc  these  vohimcs;  the  Mhritcr  can  sbe  merit  in  maaoy: 
of  oar  cstaMiskments,  can  aj^hud  the  excellencies  of  our  con- 
stitution, can  point'  out  its  imperfections^  can  appreciate  th«^ 
vakit  of'  liberty^  and  indicate  <tl^  sources  of  corruption.  Many. 
o£  his  remarks  on  our  laws  and  customs  may*  be  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable ta  the  Bnglisb  reader ;  for  we  are  all  but  indificrent^ 
judges'  in  our  own  causey  and  daily  use  reconciles  its  to  a  ra* 
riety  of'  insmutions  which  strike  an  enlightened^ foragnerwitfc(' 
both  astonishment  and  aversion* 

On  the  meye  description  o^  pjaces,  it  is- needless  to  make  our 
remarks,  as  they  are  common  to  books  of  travels  aii4  geogra- 
phy. The  author's  observations  are  of  more  importance,  and 
they  appear  in  every  page  to  be  the  result  pf  examination  an4  ^ 
reflection.  Thus,  in  describing  Efadi,  be  gives=  us  the  usual 
picture  of  that  plaqe ;  but  an  Englishman, ,  who  has  never' tra- 
velled, would  probably  not  have  noticed  in  if  a  custona  which 
|S  indeed  peculiar  to  tnis  cbiintry. 

*  No  disputes  are  here  known  except  some  trifling  ones,  about 
places  at  a  ball,  where  every  one  stands  up  according  to  ranl^  2, 
thing  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  troublesome.'    ' 

This  source  of  contest' arises  from  tHc  greater  equality  that 
obtains  in  this  island,  compared  with  Cfther  countries.  Birtli' 
makes  so  marked  a  distinction  abroad,  ■  that  the  persons  cn- 
'oying  that  privilege  do  npt' req^iire  the  puny  honours  of  a 
>all  to  show  their' prfe-emirtehc6;  and  Wj6  remember  Kaving 
once  noticed  a  dance,  in  which  the  prince  of  the  country  stood 
third  couple,  and  in  which  those  above  him  were  withoxif 
birth,  wji^e  coontesses*  and' baronesses  took' their  places  in- 
discriminately at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  party:  a  foreigner 
therefore  cannot  but  regard  this  English  custom  a»  »>  very 
troublesome  one ;  and>  indeed,  it  often  gives  a  sombre  Hue  to 
our  merriment  at  the  commencement ;  and  we  have  the  re- 
collection of  one  country  ball  that  was  particularly  aflScted  by 
it.  The  patron  wa3' a  neighbouring  peer,  wh^'had  five  daugh- 
ters. Tbeste  ladies  occupied  |he  first  statiotis*,  called  the  dances 
in  turn,  and,  not  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting^  liondon,  dsiirced 
over  and  over  again  the  same  routine,  to  the^  perpetual  lassitude 
of  the  entire  company*  ^      . 
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wer  oonht^coiftr^lct  tb&  foUd^ng-  mnarb : 

f  l^Key.  ei>joy,/  says  lie,>^  so  much  comfort,  with  such  security^ 
for  the  luture,. that  their  zeal  is  deadened^  and  the  efforts  whicfc 
idJey.mig^it  otherwise  iJe  di^osed  to  mate^  for  the  reputatioa 
pTtKe  university,  are  lost.'  In  this  remark^  he  immediately/ 
adverts  to  Oxford,  *  a  pl^e,*  he  observes,  *  which'is  e:^ceed- 
ifif^  qaleti>^  vai^s^vAur^  tber  ytjuhg?  nl^  get^  cfcTi«li*,  m4  be- 
,come  riotous,  as  it  sometimes  happens.  Th^^  drliik  hei*  ^ 
crea,t  deal,,  ride  a  great  deal,,  and  make  their  arrangements 
S)  pass  as*  little  time  af  the  university  ae  possible  5  and,  in 
generaji  the  taste  for  pleasure  and'expence  is  superior  to  that" 
for'  study*  Besides,,  a  ypung,  man,,  it  is  said,  can  hardly  live 
dfecently.  under  less  than  a  hundred*  a  y^ear.'  He  must  be  a  hard- 
Student  indeed  syKo.  lives  for  tKat  sum.  At  Cambridge  a  similar 
observation  occurs.  *Tliey  drihkr  a  great  deal  here  ingeneral^. 
and  aB[)ear  to  be  very  idlt.  'ttie-  professors,  who  are  little 
known  by  any  literary  w6'rks,  make  very  feeble  attempts  to  ex- 
pte  the  emUiatipn  of  tlieir  girpils  5..  andl»every  degree  conferred^ 
on  the  university  is  pbtained  by  time?' 

feJ  is^  otiAKit'  rim  a^  ttuvdlet^  vWts-  ndt>  at?  Cambridge'  in  •  Ja*- 
jiuaryj  and'tHftt  He  cBtPnoti  vfsif  the  Sophs*  schools,  for  there 
is  no  part  pf*  the  woriH"i»  whkh"  stttdfehts-  are  so  anxious-  not^ 
te- disgrace  tliemselre^  md  ifhti^  so-  great  eiJiulation  ifr  ex- 
cited* 

The  representation  of  the  people  in  parlianieh^  is^  the  great 
object'  which-  strikes  the  attention  of  every  foreigner  5  But  his 
presence  at  ar  general  election  is  sure  to  destroy  all'  elogie^ 
"which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  bestow  on  the  excellence  of 
pur  constitution.  After  enun^rating  our  laws  for  maintain- 
pg  freedom  of  elections,  he  speaka  too  lamentable  a  truth. 

*  These  laws  do  not<  prevent,  however,  the  employment  in 
jelections  of  every  possiWe  method  of  corruption,  legal  or  il- 
legal. They  are  almost  every  where  carried  on  with  the  most 
disgiisting  outrages — ^by  drunkenness,  debauchery/  and  mean- 
ness. Every  candidate,,  when.it^  serves-  his  interest,  solicits  by 
himself  or  his  wife,,  err  his  sisters  or  his  daughters,,  whom  he 
exposes  among  the  electors,  to  the  utmost  brutality.  He  ap- 
pears, accomp^anied' with  music,  at  the-  Head  of  his  partisans,- 
drest  with  ribbands,,  whom  he  makes  drunk  at  the  alehouses 
near  the  place  of  election,,  so  that  they  are  carried,  sometimes 
dead  drunk,  to  the  Hustings.  How  could*  these  elections  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  most  powerful  families,,  and  the  greatest 
proprietor^,  if  they  had  not  fliing  away  their  money  by  hand- 
fuls  !  England  is  filled  with  families  ruined  by  tliis  extrava^ 
gancc.    'One  election,  in  which  he  failed  notwithstanding,  ia 
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supposed  to  have  cost  a  noble  dnkc  56,000/.  The  cxpence  o£ 
Mr.  Fox's,  to  his  party,  is  prodigious,  as  may  be  collected  from 
that  only  of  the  scrutiny.  I  was  told  at  Norwich  that  the  elec-* 
tion  there  costs  each  of  the  candidates  6,oooA ;  and  I  have  heard 
It  often  asserted,,  that  Old  Sarum,  a  mere  mound  of  earth, 
might  produce  to  the  proprietor  five  or  six  thousand  pounds 
Sterling  at  each  election/ 

After  enumerating  these  too  well-known  instances  of  ror^. 
ruption,  he  adds, 

'  It  is  useless  to  collect  farther  examples  \  no  one  disputes 
now  that  this  sort  of  corruption  is  general  j  formerly,  the  en- 
trance into  parliament  was  considered  as  a  troublesome  and  ex* 
pensive  office,  though  part  was  defrayed  by  the  constituents- 
What  then  is  the  object  of  those  who  fling  away  so  much 
money  for  this  office,  when  it  does  not  produce  a  single  far- 
thing? Some  may  wish  to  display  talents  worthy  of  public' 
esteem;  others  may  be 'led  thidier  by  the  true  love  of  their 
country ;  but  a  great  many,  it  is  generally  allowed,  endeavour 
%o  sell,  as  soon  as  possible,  their  votes  to  the  minister,  to  ob- 
tain an  indemnification  for. the  expences  of  their  election,  or' 
pjpnsions  and  places  for  themselves  or  their  dependants.   Many, 
too,  support  the  Opposition  with  the  hope  of  its  future  triumph 
9nd  a  future  place,  or  to  enhance  their  price  with  the  court, 
which  thus,  always  sure  of  a  majority,  governs  the  nation  as 
it  pleases.     Hence  corruption,  being  almost  universal  in  Eng-» , 
land,  takes  no  pains  to  hide  itself,  and  appears  with  open  fronf. 
Jlvery  thing  has  its  price,  said  sir  Robert  Walpole ;  and  you  v 
are  often  obliged  to  bribe  members  of  parliament  to  vote  ac-n 
cording  to  their  conscience/* 

Gn  the  power  of  the  crown  oipr  foreigner  seems  to  have  ac-j 
quired  some  very  just  ideas. 

^  From  the  restrictions  laid  within  the  last  century  on  the 
authority  of  the  king,  which  seem  to  leave  him  only  the  ttir 
signs  of  royalty,  he  would,  without  the  civil  list,  be  in  a  con-: 
stant  state  of  dependence  on  his  parliament.  Secured  for  his 
life,  and  providing  abundantly  for  the  support  of  his  royal  dig-? 
nity,  and  the  expences  of  administration,  it  has  established  his 
constitutional  independence,  and  seems  to  fix  that  balance  of 
power  which  the  English  consider  as  the  safeguard  of  their  li- 
berty, and  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  constitution  in  the  last  century :  but  the  immanse  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  and  in  taxes,  the  vast  possession^ 
acquired  in  the  East  Indies,  the  increase  of  the  forces  by  sea  an4 
land,  the  disposal  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  employpi^ents, 
for  the  most  part  very  lucrative,  have  inclined  again  the  balance 
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tp  Ki$  side.  Add  to  this-  the  receipt  of  all  the  revenues  of 
£he  state^  tlie  command  of  9  disciplined  army^  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  power  of  the  crown,  so  often  restnjined,  is  aug-. 
Hi^nted  by  the  force  of  events,  and  may  become  dangerous  in 
*^.  tjic  hands  of  an  ambitipu$  prince. 

*  Indeed,  if  this  power  were  used  in  an  Open  attack  on  thC; 
constitution,  the  whole  nation  would  rally  against  it  ^  but  such 
violent  methods  are  unnecessary,  the  numerous  employment^ 
^t  its  disposal,  the  civil  list,  even  the  debts  contracted  by  it 
;and  increased  to  purchase  on  occasion  the  means  for  it  to  pay 
them,  assure  to  it  a  majority  in  parliament :  and  the  avidity  of 
one  part  of  the  nation,  which  oflFers  itself  to  ministerial  corrup? 
jdon;  the  fear  of  another,  lest  some  shock  shoul4  detange  the 
regular  payment  of  their  interest  in  the  national  de]3t,  which, 
makes  a  portion,  more  or  less  -considerable,  of  their  incomes  5 
the  indifference  of  the  people  for  every  thing  which  does  not 
immediately  affect  them  5  the  inability  of  the  efforts  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition^  when  it  is  not  supported  by  a  strong  na^ 
tional  opposition;  all  these  things  leave  to  the  crown  the  faci- 
lity of  silently  undermining  that  constitution,  the  idol  of  the 

JEnglish,  which,  like  the  idols  of  the  godsj  is  neglected  in  the, 
inoment  of  ease  and  tranquillity/ 

Venality  is  affirmed  to  be  a  particular  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  English  nation,  and  is  proved  by  the  union  01 
the  highest  and  lowest  employments  in  the  same  person,  such, 
as  those  of  duke  and  comptroller  of  the  customs,  and  the  like,, 
of  which  the  ingtan.ces  ^xt  too  numerous. 

^  These  employments,  it  is  true,  are  exercised  by  deputies  5 
|)ut  such  an  abuse  does  not  correct  the  faults  of  this  capricious- 
pnion  of  opposite  titles,  which  contrast  pride  and  meanness, 
ppulence  and  want,  independence  and  seryility.' 

On  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  abridgement  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remark :       . 

*  Reason  may  here  contemplate  a  very  extraordinary  sight — 
a  great  natipni  wise,  industrious,  laborious,  enlightened,  phi-' 
iospphical,  for  it  deserves  this  appellation,  which  allows  of  no 
kind  of  religious,  persecution,  ^ind  where  all  sorts  of  religious 
errors,  all  the  follies  of  a  disturbed  imagination,  are  propa- 
gated with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  where  enthusiasm  is  com- 
bined with  reflexion,  and  prejudice  with  information.  The 
internal  tranquillity  maintained  in  the  midst  of  such  a  diversity 
of  sects,  of  religious  rites  ^nd  doctrines,  clearly  proves  that, 
whatever  two  may  be,  ten  different  religions  are  not  at  all  dan- 
gerous in  a  state.' 

The  writer's  remarks  on  the  manners  of  this  country,  little 
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HsXiSeAA^  as  Aey  ^rci  dis<^ote¥  fky  *naH  degtt«  of  flBflcfli?«V 
2knd  iM)~  intim^^e  kniowledge  of  our  customs,  to  be-'  ($is>t^icfil#oiHyr 
hf  ^  (Jonfiid^Vabie  reisid^Yice'  amotig^t  us*.  Aftev  de^GTtfsrklg  i^;e^ 
ii€faftl  met&ods^  of  prasdiog"  ouf  time,  whether  in  btf^nesc^  e^r 
what  is  called  pleasure,  he  repriesents  us  as^^iitg  evet  ^^aji^sed^ 
tip  in  our  own  coiiteitiplations. 

*  *  Whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  sorrow  ind  disappttmtj- 
iticilt,  or  in  the  midst  of  joy  arid  pleasure,  every  iridividuaf  vH 
Knglaild  is  inVeloped  in  gioorfi^  reserve,  and  taciturnity,  ^fbx^ 
iftode  of  existence  is,  however',  less  the  effect  of  educad'dfl  aitd 
Social  idstitxitions  than  of  constitution  and  climafe  \  sin'c€f>  €^^ 
cepting  young  ladies  of  rank  or  great  wearth,^tlie  educati'cto  of 
all  is  public.  Even  in  companies,  united  by  the  greafe&f  d^Teef 
of  intimacy,  a  toAe  of  reserve  and  stiffiless,  arid  a:  k&ld  ot 
^tiqu^tte,  perpetually  prevail.  When  a  ball  is  given,  it  is^  sXirc 
fd  be  deficient  in  that  which  alone  constituted  thedTarm  ofl 
a  dance — ^grace  and  gaiety.'  \ 

But  if  the  sdfFbess  of  our  maiHiers  in'  ac&lts  he'  dis^iasting'  tot 
die  foVeignet^  he^  does'  justice  to  the  ease  of  libepty  and  Rarppi^ 
ness  which  yioungr  chi4^en:  enjoy.  An  Eng&hnnm  h^  not  con-« 
scious  of  the  truth  of  his  description<  of  ovir  feteafa^  \ah)si»d^ 
enter  into  life. 

<  SSiuir  up  for  a  long  flbtre  in  the  interior  of  %  hiOvAfy  tpMicft 
dflSm  them  but  fe«r  objects*  &»:  di«<3ipd«fto%  tfiMiilir  ^ami  fsrepMk 
derates,  andf  tbdY  getieral  course  of  reaidirig  the  l^lb  send  &«« 
Tcls  forms  a  romantic  and  metenchoiy  chsurajCtety  aiud^  giv40 
ijbem  aH'  aiif,  of  Itoguor  and  softnies^,  which  suits- feheix^  figure^ 
and  ins^ives  more  attachment  than  passion.^ 

A  singularity  in  our  country  coui4  riOt  escape  sd'  aocutaf^  ^R^tu 
server. « The  middle  classes  rfead  a  good  deal,  every  one  nmsoYeiP 
Ae  newspapers,  and  these,  paperstalk  of  every  thing*  Ntfces$ky, 
int^restj  emulation,^  oblige  men  of  business,  merchants^iai^sfeS)  t4( 
collect  all  the  knowledge  which  can  give  them  the  suj^eiioiifrf 
over  their  rivals.  Besides,  thanks  to  the  public  schools  established 
in  every  town,  (he  sliould^  have  said  manyj  *  from  the  care 
which  the  people  themselves  take  of  the  early  education  of 
their  children,  every  body,  countryman  or  hot,  can  rea<i 
and  write.'  To  thi^  passion  for  literature  is-  addied  another  pas- 
sion not  less  common.  *'  There  is  no  country  in  the  worl'dT 
where  tl\e  value  of  money. is  better  understood,  where  thejl 
have  fewer  scruples  in  ofFering  or  receiving  it,-  and  where  per-, 
^ns,  piressed  by  want,  or  urged  by  their  passions,  liaye  sp 
general,  and ,  apparently  so  natural,  a  tendency,  to'  debase 
themselves,  aiid  to  be  bribed.  Poverty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
despised, in  proportion  to  the  estimation  in  which  ricHes  arc? 
heldl^.  arid  a  foreign  minister,,  who  had  been^ior  a  loiig.tiai^.iu 
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in  a  coiivcprsaticm  widi  <»n.Qth«r  jjiiinister  .j»5.t  y^med :  Jtrfsr^ 
wbete  else/  says  he,  *  poverty  is  a  fault ; — here  it  is  a  crime.* 

The  prevailing  feature  in  our  character  is,  it  seemi,  pride, 
^Ddiicti  is  €oxikd  in  ^cvery.  age^'  A!aA'in..eKecy  class  of  ^cie^y*;  ^Be 
child  derives  it  from  bis  ^Eamily,  sincxeases  it  in  the  public 
i^chACiU,  ;ind  -adds,  tp  his  stock  afterwards  in  .every  sUtiCi  of 
l^e,  in  ^^re;lfing,  in  clubs,  at  the  playhouse,  and  pafliamphtaty 
44^^te5.  Tdbe  jSigli^h  believe  themselves  the  first  naSon  ih  ^the 
WMPld^  the  pnJy  ope  th^Xis  1^,  ingenious^  j)owerfur,;  geherbU^, 
mi  capable  Qi  ^eat  actipns*  They  think  nothing  good  but 
what  is  in  their  own  county,  -despise  every  th,ing  n^t  peloi^ing 
to  Jihenweivea,  ,and  have,  a  little  respect  for ^T'rarice  orijy,  wp^e 
jiorwer  they,  4i«^d,  x«id  whose  ■jgpvefhment  (this  was^bpfor^  thje 
revplution;  |hey  Mid  in  constant  ridicule.  T^ey  de^jise  the 
^mU^,  4ipXwijiBtajidiugih,?,j?rqgress  made  by  theflqi  in^the-arts 
wd  ^cience;i»  becs^^e  Uxey  are  poor,  and  come  tp  ^e^  ^eir 
fortunes  m  England  ;thcy  despise  stfll\more  the  Irish,  to  whom 
itey  -irnpMt^  bf^ides  poverty,  ^  base  and  grpvellipig  spirit, 
-wh^  c^jpnpjt  ite  redew.^  oy  lany  quality.  Courageous^  ami 
•b^^gh^j  they  ^sjtoeni  gill  other  nations  slaves,  v^ithput  energy, 
wi^ut  i«fftt«?;jJ;ioj».  iTJ>.i$  pride,  these  jpretensipns  tp  ^u^  , 
,^.rity^  jirhijch  .Aey  do  j^pt  ep^deavour  to  canqpal  frorn^forei^n^ 
^i;s,  ba^  Wt  a  Utile  ipjjJ?ihMt€4^1?y  exciting  the^  "coX^rage  ,anil 
4pdu^,  lOitJ^e  SMp.ce55  jQnd  prosperity  ^f  England.;  Hie.nc^, 
iindwbte^ly^^  its  j)biiosophers  and  vrite^s  have 'been  restyain^ii 
fxpm  «hwrijdg  ateu  abs;ardity:^  ^?jid  newspapers,^  (^a;iaa|ic  j^ii- 
^Jw^iCf,  parliaxnejatary  ^eakers,  epmbine,  on  jd^e.^^s^fitrary,.  itt 
.jjpttudjiiijig.sudi  in  drawing,  off 'the  .^ttcntjjpp 

ipjf  t^c  people  rfxpin  .these  misfortune^  ia.nd  6^^"lgJ  it  only  9.^ 
their. suc4^s^es.'  .'^:     .'  :,^    '. 

^e  haye  selected  the  points  in^hich  we  ate^te*^  tepire- 
^entfnot  thht  ^Miost  favourable 'aspect  to  a  jforeignej,  irather  tfiah 
^thosefoir^^icH^he  can  extql^s^  but,  on  the-pictiii^i^as/giv^^i 
at  large,  -Wt  ciahnot,  ^dn  the  Wii^iie,  S«^  a«y 'reas^^n-^ljo  ie-^is- 
" pleased.  -On  pur  reventtes'  <sf  ^expentfiture  he  b|^%khsra^fllll 
aiH  the.tnfprmation  our  writer  -can  commumGate  to  ilfm^'^aMi 
HAe  ddcuAxeiTtts  on  Aese  subjects,  on  imporfe  fM*d  e«p^i*6, 
'  6cc.  form  ia  (DpiisMerable  poUiion  of  t4ie  work.  The  f^ne^, 
^ho  are  in  any  degree  educated,  pay  a  greater  aljeoil^^dfi-^t^'^^fe' 
branch  of  knowledge  than  ourselves,  and,  being  less  attacfectt^ib 
■what  we^  call  a  classical  education,  numbers  VLppVf'  %o  the 
^udy  pi  these  documents, ,  and  ^acquire  a  far  greater 'ii^^t 
into  x>tiir  .statittics  than  would  satjfefy  the  chief  rf«o«r''p«rii»;7 
mchtary  sj)eajcers,  or  men  in  public  life.  HefK:e -these  ^^- 
Ivimes  will  be  very  much  stndied  in-  France ;  and'^f -they  cou'fe  Ve 
Tcduced-ix)-*  fourtli  part-of  iSieirpresent  bulk>  ^by  ^e  t^jeeti-pfe 
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of  matter  general/y^  known  in  Enghnd,  a  trandb^otf  of  t&B 
abridgement  would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  die  public*  . 


Art.VHI. — Vita  DaviJis  Rhunhenii  :    Auctore  PametWhpten^ 
bachiG.     8vD.    Leyden.  ;       .  » 

RhUNKENIUS  could  not  have  a  more  able  biographct 
than  his  successor,  Whyttenbach  t^biit  if  it  requited  a  congeni- 
ality of  soul,  to  relate  the  events  of  a  life,  or  to  delineate  thfe  - 
traits  of  a  character,  perhaps  Whyttenbach  should  not  have 
been  chosen  for  the  task,  since  they  are  only  similar  iii  their 
studies,  and  in  the  success  with  which  they  pursued  tiem. 
.Rhunkenius  was  not  the  mc5st  modest  of  men,  nor  did  he  *bear 
his  faculties  meekly,'  but  was  fully  conscious  of  }iii  own  dig-^ 
nity  and  importance,  of  which  we  shall  copy  one  or  two  in- 
stances. Whyttenbach,  on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  modest, 
and  diffident ;  and  tells  us  very  early  (p.  3)  *  ine  "notura  in  medio^ 
crihus  esse  hominibus  voluitJ 

Rhunkehius    was,  born  at   Stolp    in  Pomeranian  Prussia, 

in   1723,    and   commenced   his    classical    career    at   Schla^, 

'whence  he  removed  to  Konigsburg,  where  he  found  Ertiianuel 

"Kant,  whose  philological  system  has  lately  engaged  so  much 

"the  attention  of  Europe.     From 'ftllow  indents  they,  soon 

became  friends.     From  Konigsburg,  he  rfemoyed  to-Gottingeri, 

/to  attend*  the*  learned  Gesner,  and  improve  his  knowledge  in 

Greek.    Some   time  after  this  period  he  was  at  Witteburg,    • 

'where  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  professors  .Ritter  and 

*Berger.  Witit  them  he  remained  two  years  ;  and  his  first  piublic 

attempt  was  in  this  place :  it  was  a  thesis  De  Galla  Placidtia 

^Augusta*,  daughter  of  Theodosius,  and  tKe  celebrated  sister  df 

Arcadius    and  Honorius.     Ernesti,   who  spent  soihe  tirfie  at 

rWtteburg,  -engaged  Rhunkenius  to  go  to  Ley dqn,  ^  complete 

hi$  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  in  the  school  of ^  Henistet- 

.hais.     He.  had  already  relinquished  thq  study  of  theology,  far 

.which  he  was  originally  intended  \  but,  with^  difficulty, r per- 

;«uaded  hist  parents  to  permit.hi^  journey  to  Leyden. "  He  ar- 

^rived  li^tt  with  recommendations  to  many,  of  the  ka^^ned,.  but 

.lie  had  ncnie  to  Hemsterhuis;  for  such,  however,  he  had  no 

occasion.     *  He  had  onjy  to   present  iiimself^    H^msterhuis 

;^ Immediately  perceived  his  value,  and  received  him  very  ^gra- 

.ciously.'  .: 

We  need  not  pursue  the  biographer  in  his  account  of  Hem-  . 
:$tcrhuis's  method.  It  was  that  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  followed 
.by  Casaubon  and  Salmasius,  and  adopted  b/ Schultens,  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Oriental  languages.  He  persevered  in  his  studies 
with  avidity,  mixing  however  occasionally  in  the  wotld,.  and 
.^accompanying  the  learned  theologist  Alberti  in  his  ^sit  to  the 
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•Spam  1750.  This  was  between-the  periods  of  the  publication 
of  his  two  ctitical  epistles,  the  one  on  the  hymns  attributed  to 
Homer;  and  on  Hesiod;  and  the  other*  on  CalHmachus  and 
ApoUonius  Rhodius.  Hemsterhuis  wished  to  attach  Rhunke- 
nius  to  Holland ;  and  to  give  him  an  additional  chance  of  em- 
ployment, urged  him  to  continue  the  study  of  the  law,  ^o  suc- 
cessfully began  under  Ritter.  With  this  he  complied,  and 
published  in  1752  a  translation  of  «ome  works  of  Thalelaeus, 
•Theodorus,  and  Stcphanus,  celebrated  lawyers  in  the  time  of 
|u$tinian;  and  of  Cyrillus,  a  lawyer  of  a  somewhat  later  pe- 
:ri()d.  These  works  he  found  m  ;a:  MS*  in  the  university  of 
'Leyden.  '  ^^^    '::       t:    ■ 

The  publication  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
by  the  sophist  Timxus,  gave  occasion,  according  to  the  bio- 
grapher, to  a  laudable  emulation  in  the  French  and  English  phi- 
losophers, who  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  that 
philosophy,  and  apply  it  to  modern  science.  In  1755. he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caperojner^  then 
keeper  of  the  king's  library,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Dr,  S.  Musgrave  and  Mr.  T.  Tyrwhit,  who  was  ihereifor  the 
purpose  of  examiniing  some  of  the  MSS.  particulariythose  of 
Euiipide^.  He  meant  to  have  gone  to  Spain  also,  but  was  re- 
4:aUed  by  Hemsterhuis,  whp  wanted  his  assistance,  as  lectuiier 
in  the  Greek  language.  Ht^  obeyed  with  reluctance,  as  he  raw 
ther  wished  for  the  chair  of  Oudendorp — ^but  he  still  obeyed  ; 
and,  in  1757,  on  taking  possession  of  his  office,"  read  an  excel- 
-tent '  discourse,  .'.De  Graecia  Artium  et  Doctr^narum  Inven- 
•<ri'ce.*  .     ■        1       .    - 

'  At  this  period  Rhunkenius  made  himself  useful  to  Emesti, 
in  his  edition  of  CalHmachus.  He  would  not  stoop  to -ask  that 
assistance  which  Yalckenaer  could  have  iso  well  given;  as  Ges- 
ner,  on  a  future  occasion  (the  publication  of  the  Fragments 
of  Orpheus^  would  not  condescend  to  ask  the  assistance  of 
Rhunkenius.  i  / 

In  1 761  Rhunkenius  succeeded  .Oudendorp  in  the  profea- 
sorship  of  history  and  eloquence, .  pronouncing  an.  oration  De 
0octore  Umbratico.  The  younger  Burman  and  Schrader 
^oufdnot  pardon  the  preference  thus  given  to  a  stranger-,  but 
the  appointment  is  defended  with  zeal,  perhaps  with/a  fdtew- 
feeling,  by  Whyttenbach,wljo  is  from  Berne.    ;      .  .      1  .. 

About  a  year  afterwards  Rhunkenius  was  ofiered  the  chair 
bf •  Gesncr,  by  the  university  of:  Gottingen,  which  he  refused, 
recommending  Hpyne,  who  was  chosen.  Inthe  ycsr  1764  he 
married  a  beautiful  Italian  lady^  who,  about  six  years  afterwards^ 
lost  her  speech  and  her  sight  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She 
had  two  charming  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  since  blind.  In 
this  distressed  situation  his  widow. is  ^I  alive. 

JRJiunkej]iili!.s,  who,  before  his  marriage,  seems  not  to  have  lived 
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lio  rd»e  most  tegular  exemplary  tMtmer,  ^fmrsued  al^Fir^^s  Jib 
^amuocmem  of  Jumtii^,  *«tHMii2fid  in  aotwtj.^  but  foiuid'tin»ey 
jRQtwMistettding  his  amuAetnostSf  and  ttfae  ncumrqusiayoeattons 
^f  this  professDrship^  to  €ORq»fete  'the  edition  .^f  Ak^yebifi? 
^bcgun^by.Albertij'^o  .which  he  aBdeH  a  valuaUe  appeniitx,  ami 
•to  .p^s»e  .his  pipjected  editions  of  ^RjatiUiis  JLiV^§,  fVeUeiit^ 
iPotereuIaSy  end^CoriieluisWepos. 

in  i766iImiBfterhuus  died,  audi  ^vtras^fionottfod  tbydn  £Ioge 
jfrom (Rhankehiitts,  wfaotpablisiied, ,in :srf6iif  4ii8  ftdil«»naf iRii^  ' 
tilius>Lupiis,  *tonfri3Qmihi8\Qritical  Hifitoi7J)f  Gvoek*  Q»it»ts  is' 
ipreiixed*    This  iiiatocy  is  asi  adnuxaUe-'Compoakiori :  'but  .wiat 
will  appear  singular  is,  that  Rhunkenius,  in  his  preptii^oxis 
^fortthis-eSitsm,  .imoKpecte^y idssec^v^ei^dja^flinf^^  ^JCrea- 

tise  on  Oratory  -by.  Xonginits,  c^oeegJed  luader  dite .  nMie .  df ' 
J^psioe^in  jAldus'a.GoUeetbn  cof  the  iRfaetores  f  Gneci, 

Sn  .1769  WhytteU^adi'^s  tu>niieii0a  oirijib  fRbuikemiis  com- 
ittenced.  He  was  .knojraitoohim>by-liis.£pi«t0la  fittttoaiii 
Jidiamtm^  fanapium,  eifc  j&ristxnetum.  In.i77P  .ihe  ifatogra** 
qpher  rcame  to  Xevden ;  and  we  »^aU  -  copy  ihis^£pui1t  df  the  itt»« 
|)tcs$ion  ,wlikh:tfae6e  great  men  niede.  on'-htm*  *It  mU^oba^ 
Uy  :fae  more  .gonersily  intelb^Ie  tin  fBttglish. 

'<  I;had  jcnown  iniofjier  coitiitrkss,  profoifiott  9A0,  .with  their 
diBeipks:an4  junleamed  ipeisons,  nml  often  twith  Aafie>  nS  j&qiial 
«r  superior  Ifittming,  sifted  aaa^preara^cetofi^nrnty,  TBoSisi 
SL'-fetnd  of  Tecondite  wisdom,  fiuckcxnen  i  could  iiever^ietidure^ 
4et  .Lthoi^xt;  if  this  beKavioixr  were'tD'^e:taleroted>2itsIioulddie 
m.the  two  lieydon^pra&saoirs*  JL wilbtoleratelit ;  ;Qida£:tiioy  eoo^ 
duct  themselves  in  this  manner,  will  allow  that  they  are  assuming 
ajdisnityuoiwiuch  theiriinerits  entitle  tthenxVbutJ&uailiiK]^ 
j£  misiUnd  ini^ieir  tnanners^-t-no^siiperciliQUsnessi  jjDo/reaenrtv 
•no&iaff  ;but/what  ;was  sincere,  isiaqole,  and  mofeit,  >mth0iiC 
yuatrnuiiig  10  rany  miperibri«y--**ajmafla»€r  jwhidii  nriU  Aetunivott*  , 
nlly  rkoDwn  aood  jprastised  dbytfloDoe  wfaoiuuvejequs^^-  tte 
fruit  of  true  wisdom  In  the  writings  of  the  ancients/  SN5e  jshafi 
o&lyii^d,  that  our  !faiogxsipher '^qokted  Lcyskn  .-two  y!e9«s  after^ 
antards,  tlnnring  iicen  isppoiot^d  to  'tbe^clttif  ^  ^hilonopliyaaQ^ 
"hdlksfkttresiat  Aamteulamrat^-Ae  a^.of  twmtyfdght. 

Thtidesiifi  of  aab%ng  Snsesbrtmned  theiAttentkqi  v^zBiam^^ 
lonito.  tx)  jdKvMemaiabiSajitf  .Sit»Qipli^  'Vtt^ 

Toup  led  him  to  ^cxmninB^  inore^partieulflivly,  jMJ^v^^tlitSBm^ 
tise- •oni'HichSxflane.         ■     .      "  .  . 

:  .In  1772,  ^rising  ^oreihis  doxDevtic^fnisfiDrtimes,  herpiitiucii 
his  lusw  edrtion  'j>f  Velleiua*  Patercuhjs*:  ,Hfir  pospsiaQELalao  a^isn^ 
msid  edifion  cf  due  Eptstobs  Gritiiefle  'CtTIjirnfietts,  :iis  0vsUias.a 
coBecthsa  tif  ^Schcdia  xm:rF]atD,  mrhidi^lTxvs  appeasod'nQeryiatffiliy* 
The  year  b^are.lie  brad  succeeded  GrcauoviT^  as  Jibiarian  'to 
the  university's  libRiity  atfBoydesu  .In  :i  77dhe  pttUi^bsd,  iarthe 
iorm^  aiiiasb,  auid^r jhe  •ngnry.jQf  joaie  gf  ]aAS:|rapiIs,wsmjex- 
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cellent  Ettle  tract  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Longini.  Toup,  who 
published  his  edition  of  Longinus  in  1778,  prefixed  this  tract  td 
it,  and  was  obliged  to  Rhunkenius  for  more  than  twenty  pages 
of  notes,  and  the  collection  of  the  Codex  Vossianus  in  tfie  li- 
.brary  at  Leyden.  Toup's  gratitude  is  not  ispoken  of  with  respect 
by  the  biographer,  for  he  never  sent  a  single  dopy  of  his  works 
to  Rhunkenius;  but  OUdendorp  was  more  thankful  for  his 
services  in  the  publication  of  a  posthumous  work  oF  his  father,, 
on  Frontinus's  Strataegematse. 

His  Vclleius  Paterculus,  which  Whyttenbach  calls  his  Opus 
Palmarium,  appeared  in  1779,;  and  in  1780  Homer^s  (reputed) 
Hymn  to  Ceres,  formerly  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  journal. 
He  was  anxious  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Plato  ;  but  a  desire. 
of  rendering  it  more  perfect  than ,  even  his  learning  and  dili- 
gence could  €;ffect,  delayed  it,  and  he  confined  himself  t6  a 
work,  consisting  of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  a  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  Vocabulary  of  Timseus ; 
the  second,  Scholia  on  Plato,  from  the  libraries  of  Florence,' 
Venice,  and  Vienna  5  the  third,  various  readings  and  correc- 
tions, under  the  title  of  Miscellanea  Platonica.  The  two(  first 
parts  are  printed,  and  a  single  sheet  only  of  the  third.  The 
rest  is  not  even  written,  but  is  scattered  in  tjie. collections  of 
Rhunkenius,  and  may  be  collected  perhaps  by  "Whyttenbach. 

Valckenaer  died  in  1785,  and  Rhunkenius  attempted  to  in- 
duce -Whyttenbach  to  accept  his  df^air ;  but  the'  latter  was 
firmly  established  at  Amsterdam,  and  unwilling  to  quit  it,  so 
-that  Luzoc  was  in  reality  his  successor.  Rhunke;nius  enriched 
the  library  this  year  with  the  MSS  of  Gronovits,  his.  son  and 
grandson.  In  17 86^ he  puWished  the  first, part  pf  Apuleius, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Oudendorp  ;  and  about  this  time  . 
Sweighhauser  received  assistance  from  him,  for  h[is  edition  of 
Polybius,  as  he  had  already  done  for  his  Appian.  He  induced 
also  the  master  of  the  High  School,  Henry  Harra,  to  publish  an 
inedited  Greek  lexicon,  that,  of  Phrynlcus  Arabius. 

In  1789,  Rhunkenius  published  a  new  edition  of  his  Timjeus, 
and  of  his  Eloge  on  Hemsterhuis.  He  collec.ted  also  and 
published  the  works  of  .Marc- Anthony  Murat,  in  five  volumes 
octavo.  The  biographer  has  forgotten  to  mention,  that  he  paid 
much  attention  to'  an  edition  of  Celsus  *  ex  Recehsione  Tragse,' 
and  prefixed  a  preface.  In  1792  and  1793  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged with  the  Scholiast  of  Plato,  with  a  new  edition  of  Vel- 
leius,  and  even  assisted  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Scheller,  by  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  students*  For  tliis  work 
only  he  received  a  pecuniary  retribution — arid  what  a  retrlbu* 
tion  ! — 70  florins. 

The  loss  of  friendsj  the  misfortunes  of  the  Batavian  republic^  ' 
with  *an  attack  of  the  gout,  weakened  both  his  body  and  mind^ 
which  were  relieved  a  little  by  the  pleasure  He  felt  at  the  de* 
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dication  of  Homer  by  Wolf;  He  did  notj>  however,  coliicidc 
•Nvith  Wolf  in  opinion,  that  the  reputed/ works  of  Honker  weror 
written  by  different  authors,  who  were  not  even  cotemporaries. 
0n  the  L4th  of  Mayi  1798,  he  sunk  into  a  stupor,  which,  after 
two  day$,  terminated  in  deaths 

The  character  of  RhunkeniuS  is  drawn  at  some  length.  Pis 
fenpwledge  and  his  learning  are  unquestioned.  In  other  respects 
he  was  lively,  cheerful,  and  gay,  almost  to  criminal  indifference^ 
tut  he  knew  his  own  value  and  consequence.  He  said  once  to 
Villoison,  *  Why  did  not  you  come  to  Ley  den  to  attend  Valck^- 
naer  and  me/  He  onc^  showed,  with  pride,  a  chest  of  MSS 
of  Joseph  Scaliger  to  a  Swede  called  Biornsthall. — *  Ah  V  said 
Biornsthall,  'this  is  a  man  who  wants  judgement/  alluding  to 
his  epitaph,  but  playing  a  little  too  severely  on  the  equivoque. 
]R.hunkenius  grew  angry,  and  replied  with  warnath,  *  Begone 
with  your  ignorance'—*  aufer  te  hitic  cum  tm  stupore^  A  Ger* 
man  professor,  to  whoqi  he  sh,owed  the  same  collection,  ^fy^ 
served,  *  We  now  write  In  Germany  in  our  own  lapguag^j^ 
and  cannot  comprehend  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  contin\i9 
to  write  in  Latin.'  *  Professor,'  replied  Rhunkenius,  *  look  then 
for  a  library  of  German  books/  refusing  to  show  him  any  tiling 
mpre. 

Whyttenbach  has  not  forgotten  to  recohi  the  ppathumou^t 
hpnours  paid  to  him,  and  the  pension  granted  to  his  widow 
and  daughters.  ^x\  taking  possession  of  Rhunkenius*^  chair* 
qn  the  4m  of  May  last,  Whyttenbach  delivered  a  discourse  on 
the  earjy  age  of  Rhunkenius,  proposed  as  an  example  to  tdive 
Batavian' youth  engaged  in  the  study  of  belles  lett;res. 


AnT.  IX.— Z)w  Commerce  Maritime^  4^  sdn  Itijluence  sur  la  Ri-^ 
-  chesse  et  la  Force  des  Etats^  demontre  par  PHistoire  des  Nations 
'  anciennes  et  modernes  ;  Situation  actuelk  des  Puissances  Ae  tEu^' 
rope^  considerees  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  France  et  FAngle^ 
^  terrei  Reflexions  sur  PArmement  en  Course^  Sa  .Le^slation  et 
'  ses  Avantages*     Par  Xainer  Aud&uin*     Paris.      iSoo. 

Maritime  Commerce^ — ///  Infiitence  on  the  Wealth  and  Power  of 
States^  proved  from  the  History  of  ancient  and  modern  Natiofu: 
the  present  Situation  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  with  respect  to. 
France  and  Enrgland:  Reflexions  on  Privateerings  its  Regula- 
tions and  Advantages,  By  Xavier  Audouin,'  2  Vols^  8w».  Im- 
ported by  t)e  BoSe. 

•'AAVTER  Audouin  is  a  true  Frenchman.     He  sees  nothing 

^in  the  world  but  France,  before  which  every  thing  in  the  world 

,  must  bend.     The  Frenchman  has  every  virtiie,  and  the  Ehg- 

JUdh!Jnai>  is  weighed  down  by  his  vices.    England  ha$  too  mugk 
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tbmmercci  and  every  state  is  to  be  excited  against  her.  France 
is,  in  consequence^  to  be  made  commercial,  and  become  as 
formidable  upon  sea  as  upon  land.  That  this  is  feasible,  citizen 
Audottin  proves  *by  fcis  history  of  the  naval  pt-owe*^  of  h«s 
country,  in  which  every  little  adventurer  is  named— ^very  com- 
bat in  which  the  French  had  the  advantage, — and  all  our  vic- 
tories are  very  judiciously  kept^  in  the  back  ground.  Our  he- 
'  roes  arc  scarcely  enumera):edj  and,  on  reading  the  work,  a 
stranger  to  the  two  countries  would  be  inclined  to  exclaim-— 
If  you  Frenchmen  are,  as  it  appears  from,  your  own  account, 
such  expert  seamen,  such  valiant  heroes,  why,  in  every  wat» 
do  so  many  of  your  ships  find  their  way  into  the  pbrts  of  Bri- 
tain ?— -It  is  strange  that  mein  writing  in  their  closets  will  m- 
dulge  in  such  nonsense,  unpardonable  even  in  the  heat  of  our 
own  parliamentary  debates.  Men  must  be  prejudiced  beyond 
measure  who  can  pay  the  least  attention  to  this  gasconade;  5  and 
the  vain  boaster/  does  not  consider,  that,  by  ascribing  a  little 
more  merit^  to  his  adversary,  the  ignominy  of  defeat  would  be 
diminished. 

^Totally  devoid  of  impartiality  when  the  name  of  England 
xomes  across  his  pen,  he  is  alive  to  every  insinuation  that  might 
in  return  be  thrown  out  against  his  own  country.  The  horrible 
cruelties  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced  he  imputes  to  their 
proper  cause ;  and  asserts,  that  *  to  maintain  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Augustan  age  were  not  the  produce  of  the  Roman 
republic  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  pretend  that  the  crimes  com- 
ipitted  at  the^  origin  of  the  French  republic  were  not  the  dis- 
graceful relics  of  the  French  monarchy.*  Crimes  and  virtues  are 
too  often  attributed  to  nations,  when,  in  fact, ,  very  few  indivi- 
duals are  entitled  to  the  nterit  or  demerit  attached  to  them  5 — but 
haw  .ridiculous  appears  our  author's  effort  to  gloss  over  the  ac- 
tion, at  Aboukir.  Hear  this  Frenchman's  fanfaronade.  *  This 
victory  at  Aboukir,  the  fruit  of  ^corruption,  what  is  there  in  it 
which  can  excite  envy  ?  Conquered  from  an  excess  of  loyalty, 
are  .we  not  greater  tlian  our  conquerors  ?*  This  exc&ss  of  loy^ 
aity  consisted  in  dxeir  treating  *  Naples  and  Sicily  as  friends  of 
the  republic  5  yet  Niiples  and  Sicily  gave  an  asylum  to  Nehoaa/ 

But  our  author  is  as  great  in  eloquence  as  in  argument.  After 
his  efforts  to  excite  the  nations  of  Europe  against  England,  h» 
thus  J^ostrophises  with  the  same  design  the  grand -signor 
Selim  :— *  If  thou  are  not  driven  headlong  by  irresistible  fate, 
resist  England-,  whilst  it  is  time,  oppose  the  force  by  which  thou 
must  otherwise  be  crushed.  Thy  soul  is  noble  ;  thou  art  wor- 
thy to  tread  the  ground  which  supported  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece.  Turn  Siyself  to  thy  southern  states  in  Europe,  look 
on  Thessaly  and  Macedonia — Macedonia,  where  Alexander  waa 
born  !     Contemplate  theVajJley  of  Tempe,  and  the  mountain^ 
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of  Olympus,  Dclphbs,  Parnassus,  Helicon — the  springs  of  P^- 
•nassus  and  Cythera,  where  lovers  vowed  to  each  other  eternal 

'  aiFection  !  Dost  thou  not  remember  Athens,  where  so  many 
iiltCBtrious  men  resided — ^Thebes  defended  by  £pamiiu>ndas  ? 
Traverse  the  plains  signalised  by  the  valour  of  the  Romans ! 
See  there,  Pharsalia !  see  where  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Actium !  Farther  on,  the  Greeks  celebrated  the  Olympic 
games.    Thou  canst  not  make  one  step  without  treading  on  the 

*  ashes  pf  heroes — every  thing  in  these  places  recais  to  memory 
th5eir  glory  and  their  triumphs:' — To  die  memory  of  a  school- 

-boy,  or  one  educated  in  our  grammar-schools.  The  pious 
musselman  laughs,  and  with  reason,  at  the  idle  tales  of  the  Cy- 
iprizn  goddess  and  the  nonsense  of  the  Muses  of  Parnassus  *,  the 
,remains  of  Athens  and  Thebes  only  excite  his  contempt  for  tl>e 
'nation  which  could  not  defend  them;  and  the  heroes  whose 
r  achieyements  he  delights  in  recounting  traversed  at  the  head  of 
armies  the  extensive  plains  of  Tartary;  and  the  chiefs  of 
Greece,  whose  exploits  iire  fit  subjects  for  our  school  declama- 
tions, excite  in  his  mind  little  or  no  interest. 

But  if  sultan  Selim  might  with  some  degree  of  propriety  be 
apostrophised,  we  must  confess  our  surprise  that  Scotland  should 
bic  encouraged  to  turn  her  back  upon  us,  and  to  seize  the  happy 
•  moment  for  freeing  herself  from  an  odious  supremacy,  from  a 
debasing  yoke.  *  To  the  wars  of  the  Stuarts  have  succeeded  the  ' 
tyranny  oi  the  English — to  so  many  ills  liberty  will  hereafter  suc- 
ceed.    Scotland  will  one  day  declare  her  indejJendehce.'     He 

'  might  just  as  well  have  said — England  one  day  will  declare  its 
independence.  Can  the  French  suppose  a  single  inhabitant  of 
this  island  to  be  so  absurd,  when  he  sees  France  so  eager  to 
unite,  in  one  bond  of  union  all  its  ancient  provinces,  as  to  wish 
for  a  separation  which  must  be  injurious  to  both  parties  ? 

Preposterous  as  the  greater  part  of  this  work  is,  little  as  th3e> 
.  matter  in  it  corresponds  with  its  title,  we  could  almost  wish  to  see  > 
it  translated  into  English,  that  those  of  our  writers  who  are 
every  day  endeavouring  to  excite  the  basest  passions  against  the 
'  French  nation  might  see  themselves  outdone  by  a  Frenchman  in 
malignity.  Their  works,  in  return,  should  be  translated  into 
French ;  and  thus  the  two  nations,  by  comparing  together  the 
scurrility  of  such  kind  of  writers,  would  cease  to  be  influenced 
by  these  unworthy  instruments,  and  learn  to  entertain  a  higher 
respect  for  each  other,  as  well  as  for  human  nature* 
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treatise  on  Venereal  Diseases.  By  Andreiv  Facca  Berlinghieri^ 
jM,  D,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Pisa,  Published  by  P,  P. 
Alyony  Member  of  the  Medical  Societ*\  Svo,  Imported  by 
DeBofFe.  '  '   / 

In  diis  sliort  tract  we  meet  witli  more  information,  closely 
compacted  and  advantageously  detailed,  than  in  many  a  treatise 
of  immense  bulk.  We  mean  not,  however,,  to  say  that  we  al- 
ways agree  in  sentiment  with  our  author  5  but  his  remarks  are 
Bniformly  judicious ;  they  are  the  result  of  long  and  attentive 
observation — and  the  general  value  of  his  decisions  will  lead 
many  readers  to  distrust  their  own,  when  in  oppcrsition.  The 
subject  will  not  however  admit,  in  a  popular  work,  of  minute 
analysis.  We  must  select  some  of  the  more  important  remarks^ 
and  our  author's  opinions  on  disputed  points.  It  is  unfor- 
txmate  tliat'  this  little  volume  is  very  incorrectly  printed,  and 
more  so  that  even  errors  abound  in  the  errata.  Should  it 
be  translated,  a  very  particular  attention  .ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
text  5  should  it  be  re-printed,  an  equal  degree  of  care  will  .be 
found  necessary. 

M*  Berlinghieri  thinks  that  the  gonorrhoea!  mucus  will  pro- 
duce syphilis,  that  there  is  no  ulceration  in  the  urethra,  and 
that  gonorrhoea  will  infallibly  exhaust  its  own  virulence,  and 
disappear,  witliout  the  use  of  any  remedies.  To  the  first  point 
we  shall  return,  and  the  two  others  we  can  safely  concede.  The 
difference  between  the  mucous  discharge  and  the  chancre  he  at- 
tributes to  the  poison  affecting,  in  one  case,  a  secreting  mem- 
brane, in  the  other  die  ephelion.  AVhen  the  matter  is  applied  to 
the  odoriferous  glands  a  similar  effect  to  that  in  the  urethra  oc- 
cut's,  called,  by  our  author,  a  preputial  gonorrhoea.  As  there  is^ 
no  u^cer,  so  the  exact  seat  of  the  disorder  is  not  to  be  ascertain- 
ed ;— and  M.  Berlinghieri.  particularly  contends  that  there  is  no 
Evidence  of  the  seat  being  the  fossa  navicularis,  as  Swediaur  has 
asserted.  The  disease  is  wholly  in  the  membrane — perhaps  in 
the  glands  ;  the  vessels  which  bring  the  scriim,  indeed  the  se-p- 
rum  itself,  are  wholly  uninjured  ;  and  this  argument  has  ^ter- 
wards  great  influence  with  our  author  in  his  recommendations  of 
(Qaustics  for  the  cure  of  chancres. 

The  discrimination  pf  a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  as  many  authors 
have  already  remarked,  is  very  difficulty  and  the  wisest  may  at 
times  be  deceived,  if  their  patients  be  not  candid.  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  just  nientibned,  our  author  trusts  the  cure  of  the 
disease  to  warm  baths  a^nd  opium ;  even  purgatives  he  thinks 
unnecessary,  a  diet  peculiarly  low  useless  except  in  a  very 
^rly  state  of  the  disease,  and  injections  often  injurious.     AU 
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diese  points  he  undoubtedly  carries  toa  far ;  and,  in  England  at 
leasts  where  lemonade  and  ices  are  less  common,  where  wine  and 
animal  food  are  more  freely  employed,  this  adviee  will  prove 
deceitful.  Mercury,  witli  almost  every  practitioner,  M.  Bcr*» 
linghieri  thinks  unnecessary  or  hurtful. 

Hernia  humoralis  our  author  does  not  attribute  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  an  accident  that  would  Jiapperi,  mde- 
pendently  of  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge ;  and  the  latter  he 
supposes  only  a  symptom — the  effect  of  inflammation;  for  when 
an  inflammation  supervenes,  suppuraticHi  ceases.  The  exciting 
cause  is  in  general  too  great  carelessness^  when  the  principal 
complaint  begins  to  disappear. 

£Ten  in  the  second  stage  of  gonorrhoea  our  author  thinks  there 
is  no  ulcer )  the  discharge,  in  ms  opinion,  arises  either  from  some 
remaining  irritation  or  weakness.  The  former  is  to  be  managed 
Hke  the  disease  in  the  first  stage,  smd  the  latter  he  insinuates 
should  be  left  to  itself.  As  so  many  di&rent  and  opposite  mcr. 
dicines  have  been  supposed  to  curie,  he  suspects  that  nature  aloioe 
acoomplishes  the  work,  and  the  last  remedy  has  the  credit.  T(v# 
nics  aad  stimulants  on  the  neigiibouring  parts  have  undoubtedly 
Atcceeded — and  to  these  he  gives  a  reluctant  approbation. 

In  the  fifth  section,  on  the  diseases  resulting  from  the  injud}-» 
cious  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  he  contends  that  stimul^it  and 
astringent  injections  have  never  produced  a  contraction  of  the 
urethra,  nor  ever  occasioned  syphilis.  They  have  been  apposed 
fo  confine  the  matter ;  but  he  thinks  that  thev  only  check  the  dis-* 
charge,  and  that  the  ^erum,  brought  to  tne  glands  ,as  before, 
observed,  is  uninjured.  Venereal  chancres  are,^in  this  way^ 
safely  treated  by  caustics ;  the  discharge  is  prevented,  and  con-^ 
sequently  the  heakhy  fluids,  brought  to  the  part,  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  injiury.  Buboes  will  undoubtedly  follow  the  application  o£ 
caustics  V  but  they  so  often  follow  chancres  that  they  should  not 
ftot,  he  thinks,  be  attributed  to  the  remedy.  Mercury  has  no 
^flfect  on  these  tc^ical  ulcerations.  Acids  and  oxygenated  mcdi-* 
cines  arc,  in  our  author's  opinion,  equally  useless* 

The  question.  Whether  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  proceed  frdm^ 
the  same  virus  ?  is  very  shortly  and  ably  discussed.  We  shaU  se^^ 
Ject  the  passage  eittire. 

*  It  is  said  that  gonorrhoea  is  never  followed  by  syphilis  j  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  produced  by  chancres.  In  chan- 
cres there  is  an  excoriation  of  the  part;  in  gonorrhoea  an  inSam« 
mation,  with  an  increased  and  depraved  secretion :  mercury  ia 
useless  in  gonorrhoea,  but  indispensable  in  syphilis* 

*  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  alleged,  first.  It  is  not  true  that 
syphifis  is  never  the  efiect  of  gonorrhoea.  The  best  practitioners, 
as  weU  as  myself,  have  seen  many  instances  of  it,  and  we  csk 
admit  only  that  chancre  produces  it  more  frequently.  Secondly,' 
The  difference  of  some  of  the  eflfects  of  purulent  niittet  on  dir- 
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lereftt  parts  does  not  prove  any  diiferencfe  in*  their  nature.  If 
the  effects  of  lemon-juice  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  eye  be  com- 
pared; ^e  should  say  that  there  are  two  kinds.  A  slight  reflex- 
ion will  inform  us  that  the  same  stimulus  affects  different  parts 
differently,  according  to  their  powers;  and  it  would  be  sUrprisiiig  if 
the  Surface  of  the  glands  were  not  influenced  in  a  \t^ay  very  difr 
ferent  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  urethra.  Thirdly,  Mer- 
cury is  no  nidre  egicacious  in  chancre  than  in  gonorrhoea,  ac- 
cording to  the  remarks  already  stated;  and  were  it  so,  the  con- 
sequence, that  the  diseases  were  different,  w;ould  not  follow, 
since  the  particular  structure  of  the  part  will  have  a  great  Influ- 
ence on  the  cure. 

^  Other  arguments  even  less  unequivocal  may  be  added.  The 
same  woman  will  give  chancres  to  one,  gonorrhoea  to  another,  or 
both  to  a  third  person.  A  ihan  inattentive,  to  cleanliness  will 
have  the  chancres  supervene  on  gonorrhoea.  It  has  been  said 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  both  diseases  existed  at  once,  and,  in 
Ae  second,  that  both  are  caught  at  the  same  time.  But  what 
shall  we  reply  to  the  experiments  of  Harrison,  who  produced 
chancres  with  the  purulent  matter  of  gonorrhoea  ? — to  Hunter, 
"who  did  the  same  ?  The  ulcers  excited  by  the  last  experiment 
communicated  syphilis.  It  is  in  other  respects  singular,  that 
those  who  admit  any  stimulus  to  be  capable  of  producing  gonor- 
rhoea will  not  allow  the  venereal  poison  to  do  the  same.  The 
existence  of  gonorrhoea  before  syphilis  proves  only  what  every 
practitioner  knows,  that  all  gonorrhoeas  are  not  venereal.' 

In  our  frequent  recurrence  to  this  subject  we  have  not^  we 
believe,  heen  always  consistent;  at  least  we  are  conscious  that 
we  never  felt  the  confidence  that  would  give  firmness  and  uni* 
formitv  to  our  opinion.  We  have  lately  been  willing  to  believe 
that  the  two  diseases  were  not  the  same,  nor  from  the  same 
poison;  and  we  own  our  author's  last  explanation  of  the  prio- 
rity of  syphilis  betrays  a  weak  cause.  If  no  better  reply  can  be 
given  to  an  historical  fact  so  well  established,  th^  system  must  be 
weak  indeed.  Another  question  Will  re^ur,  on  which  the  whole 
of  our  author's  reasoning  must  depend — ^Will  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea on  the  glands  produce  a  chancre,  and  the  contrary  ?  - 
Our  author,  with  Harrison  and  Hunter,  says  yes.  M.  Alyon 
brings,  in  his  notes,  some  circumstantial  experiments  on  the  , 
contrary  side.  The  question  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  still  at 
issue  ^  hot  as  we  were  before  willing  to  ^lelieve,  we  now  feel 
somewhat  more  confidence,  and  must  decide  according  to  the 
present  evidence  against  our  author.  If,  however,  the  matter  be 
not  the  same,  may  they  riot  be  connected,  and  may  they  not,  in 
particular  circumstances,  degenerate  ihto  each  other  ?  This  is  a 
new  query,  and  on  which  something  probable  may  be  suggest- 
ed. This  is,  however^  not  a  proper  place  to  examuie  it  minutely  f 
wre  must  follow,  not  start  from,  our  subject. 

2P  4 
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A  question,  nevertheless,  must  remain,  even  on  the  hypothesis 
before  us,  Why  a  thanojre  and  a  gonorrhoea  do  not  always  pro- 
duce syphilis  ?  Our  author's  reply  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked, even  independently  of  the  immediate  dispute.  It  rests 
on  a  fact,  recorded  by  Mascagni,  that  the  fluids  absorbed  from 
the  receptacles  of  glands  are  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
arc  secreted  no  longer  than  till  they  have  passed  the  first  lym- 
phatic gland;  afterwards  they  appear  to  be  serous;  so  that  they  are 
^l  least  diluted,  if  not  changed,  in  these  organs.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  real  cause  of  the  present  difliculty  lies  more  on  the  sur- 
face. The  absorbents  are  riot  always  capable  of  their  functions. 
It  is  sel4om  absorption  takes  place  from  highly  inflamed  surfaces, 
nor  indeed  from  ulcers  of  some  particular ^kipds.  When  a  syphilis 
follows  gonorrhoea,  it  is  not  certainly  produced  from  it.  How  . 
often  does  syphilis  appear  without  any  known  chancre  or  any 
swelling  in  tne  inguinal  glands. 

Buboes  are  often  sympathetic  swellings,  though  in  the  greater 
number  of  cases  truly  syphilitic.  The  distinction  is  confessedly 
not  easy;  but  when  other  venereal  symptoms  have  preceded,  or 
the  cause  is  probable,  they  may  safely  be  supposed  of  the  latter 
kind.  Resolution  is  strongly  recommended  by  our  author,  by 
the  usual  cooling  methods,  and  by  mercury  directed  tlirough 
the  diseased  gland.  Ice  and  highly  cold  applications  he  disap- 
proves of  5  in  which,  however,  his  editor  and  annotator,  M. 
Alyon,  differs  from  him.  If  resolution  do  not  succeed,  our 
author  recommends  opening  by  the  knife.  Resolution,  he  thinks, 
c)ften  prevents  syphilis,  cither  in  consequence  of  the  virus  being 
destroyed  in  the  gland  by  mercury,  or  by  the  power  of  the  or- 
gan, according  to  the  principles  just  quoted  from  Mr>!:cagni. — 
The  ulcers  resulting  are  often  unmanageable.  Our  author's  plans 
are  those  which  have  succeeded  with  us;  viz.  stimulating  the 
languid  parts  by  caustic,  after  having  destroyed  the  hardnesses 
in  the  same  way.  We  have  seeil  buboes,  with  pale  unhealthy 
surfaces,  change  their  appearance,  and  heal,  in  consequence  of 
the  stimulus  of  opening  one  only  of  many  j^eighbouring  si- 
nuses. 

Syphilis  is  the  next  object  of  our  author's  attention.  The 
fluids  are  in  general  confessedlv  not  affected,  or,  at  least,  the  poi-^ 
son  i§  so  largely  diluted  in  the  general  mass  as  not  to  be  inju- 
rious. M.  Berlinghieri's  theory  is,  that  the  matter  conveyed  in* 
to  the  circulation  is  at  first  deposited  on  parts  to  which  it  has  the 
greatest  aflinity.  Its  quantity  is  increased  by  assimilation  in 
those  parts  s^  and,  when  again  absorbed,  as  the  former  organs  are 
saturated,  it  attacks  those  in  succession  to  which  its  affinity  ia 
nearest  in  order.  The  disease,  in  hia  opinion,  is  riot  likely  tQ 
be  communicate^  to  the  child  at  the  moment  of  *. conception,  nor 
during  gestation  \  \i  2X  all;  it  is  communicated  ^luring  labour. — 
|t  is  not  g|ear  tb^t  the  disease  can  be  conununicated  by  the  mil]| 
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if  tlie  nipple  be  uninjured  5  but  children  sucking  syphilitic  nurses 
die  of  atrophy,  without  any  marked  appearance  of  the  disease. 
We  have  had  reason  to  think  that,  when  the  malady  has  deeply 
affected  the  father's  constitution,  it  is  commtinicated  to  the  in- 
fant :  its  appearance  is  then  undoubtedly  anomalous,  but,  on 
the  whole,  sufficiently  marked  to  discriminate  its  nature. 

The  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  well  detailed,  and  their  progress 
more  clearly  discriminated  "than  in  any  other  author*  The  diffi- 
culty'of  distinguishing  ukers  truly  venereal  is  carefully  pointed 
out  5  arid  it  is  shown  diat  their  not  yielding  \o  mercury  is  not  a 
decisive  proof*  M.  Berlinghieri  is,  in  this  chapter,  somewhat 
sceptical.  He  doubts  whedier  syphilis  may  not  be  cured  by  na- 
ture— ^whether  the.  disease  be  infectious,  if  the  parts  by  which 
it  is  usually  communicate;^  be  not  locally  injured.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  the  whole  of  these  observations  are 
vague  and  idle,  and  that  such  scepticism  is  likely  to  prove  very 
dangerous. 

With  respect  to  many  boasted  remedies,  our  author  is  alsa 
doubtful,  and  St.  Thomas  himself  was  not  more  difficult  of 
belief.   Some  of  his  general  remarks  we  shall  copy. 

*  Physicians,  in  general,  observe  vety  slightly  tlie  natural  pror- 
gress  of  diseases,  and  seem  scarcely  to  be  aware  that,  in  their 
course,  there  are  often  alternate  changes  from  a  bad  to  a  better 
state,  while  many  terminate  successfully  without  the  assistance 
of  art ;  they  constantly  prescribe  remedies,  and  attribute  to  thesfc 
every  change :  hence  originate  eternal  disputes  between  phya* 
cians,  the  difficulties  of  persuading  them  of  the  inutility  of  some 
of  their  plans,  the  great  reputation  of  $ome  remedies  for  a  time,, 
and  their  neglect  afterwards.*  .  ' 

Mercury,  in  our  author's  opinion,  is  die  only  remedy  to  be  de- 
pended on,  and  even  this  will  sometimes  fail.  After  considering 
the  different  explanations  of  its  modus  operandi,  he  seems,  to 
think  its  good  effects  owing  to  its  neutralising  the  virus.  The 
management  of  a  mercurial  course  we  need  not  detail.  M.  Ber* 
linghieri  prefers  the  external  use  of  the  ointment,  and  endea* 
vours  to  avoid  salivation  ;  but  we  find  no  very  particular  remark 
which  merits  a  detail.  The  plan,  in  general,  is  entitled  to  our 
iapprobation. 

Among  the  accidents  supposed  to  be  owing  to  mercury,  our 
author  justly  reprobates  the  modern  imputation  of  its  super- 
oxygenating  the  system,  and  dissuades  practitioners  from  at-, 
tempting  to  cure  infants  at  the  breast  by  giving  mercury  to  the 
nurse.  The  last  chapter  relates  to  combinations  of  other  dis-» 
^s^s  with  syphilis,  which  he  seems  to  think  seldom  take 
place. 

J^anv  of  the  annotator's  remarks  on  one  subject  we  have  al- 
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inearf J  noticed*;  the  other*  are  not  of  great  importance*  The 
tetigest  is  in  defenct  of  oxygenated  remedies  and  acids ;  and  it  \% 
coittetided  that  mercury  itself  acts  in  consequence  of  its  oxygen, 
atffd  that  it  is  deoxygenated  in  the  system.  Contrary  to  the  an- 
Aot*s  doctrine,  he  informs  us  that  vegetable  substances  will  cur^ 
syphiEs,  atid  he  has  added  die  formula  of  the  syrup  of  M.  AfFec- 
teur>  Mrhich,  lie  confidently  affirms,  i&  often  successful.  This  wc 
shall  transcribe. 

.  •  Take  the  roots  of  the  marsh-reed  (arundo  phragmites),  saraa^ 
riiced,  of  each  seven  pounds;  rock  rosesy  seeds  of  anise  and  sena, 
«f  each  an  ounces  sugar  and  honey,  of  each  eight  pounds.* 

No  great  scepticism  is  necessary  to  disbelieve  the  efficacy  of 
this  remedy :  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to  observe  that 
^.  Alyon's  oxygenated  ointment  may  be  superseded  by  manga- 
nese joined  with  axunge.  It  is  singular  that  M,  Bcrlinghieri  ncr 
¥cr  used  mezercon. 


AftT.  XI. — Notions  Matbematiques  de  Ciimie  ei  de  Medecine^  bu 
Tbiorii  du  Feuy  ou  Von  demontrcy  par  Us  Causes^  la  Lumicrey  let 
Conlettrsy  le  Sony  lafievrenos  maux^  la  Cliniquey  is^c.  Par  Antidt 

Afangmy  D.M.de  Jura.    Paris.     1800. 

''  I 

Afaibenjatkal  Ideas  of  Cbemisiry  and  Medecincy  or  a  "Tbeory  ofHeat^ 
in  ^xibrcb  are  tonsequentialiy  demonstratedy  Lighty  Coloursy  Sounds 
Fever y  CftnicSy  klfc.  JBy  A.Mangjny  M^D.  of  Jura.  »w^ 
Imported  by  De  Boffe.    ^ 

•  VV  E  catmot  conceive  a  more  difficult  task  than  that  which 
iroiild  oblige  us  to  offer  an  analysis  of  this  work.  It  is  mathe- 
tttatical  only  in  form:  the  rigour  of  demonstration,  the  acciiracy 
of  tfie  mathematician's  views,  arc  wanting-,  and  so  vaguely  are^he 
consequences  connected  with  the  premises,  so  ridiculous  are  the 
results,  that  every  demonstration  is  a  reductlo  ad  absufdumy  and  of 
course  destroys  the  credibility  of  the  axiom,  or  the  accuracy  of 
Ae  reasoning.  The  dedication  to  the  minister  of  the  general 
polite  is  truly  singular. 

*  Citizen  minister. — ^This  dieory  wo^ild  have  remiined  ih  my 
hands,  if  the  revolution,  which  has,  at  length,  arranged  mankind 
ht  the  order  of  their  respective  gravitationsy  had  nbt  put  into  yottt 
hands  (me  of  the  reins  of  government.  Its  pubEcation  is  o^viog 
to  you:  permit  this  mark  dF  my  gratitude  to  attend  its  destifiy.* 

'    The  two  principles  on  which  the  whole  doctrine  rests  ?jc  th<J 
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ibHowing.  In  every  cpmbinution  the  bases  (viz.  carbon  and 
hydr>ogen)  permit  their  /:aloric  to  escape  in  an  expansive  form, 
and  the  okygen  to  combine  witl\^  them  in  a  fixed  form :  this  pro- 
duces heat  and  acidity.  "  idly.  In  every  volatilisation  the  oxygen 
combined  with  the  body  is  separated,  and  the  atmospheric  neat, 
before  liberated,  is  resumed  in  a  fixed  form:  this  produces  cold 
and  an  alkaline  nature. 

-  In"  this  manner,  during  inflammation  and  evaporation,  caloric 
and  oxygen  play  opposite  games,  and  ttese  principles  appear  oc* 
casionally  true*,  but  they  are  so  much  generalised  and  unmeF->' 
cifuUy  extended  as  to  rciidcr  the  whole  system  ridiculous:  Were 
we  to  follow  each  step,  our  article  coiild  not  be  shorter  than  the 
work,  which,  in  reahty,  contains  the  author's  philosophical, 
physiological,  and  /nedical  doctrines.  We  shall  only  select  3 
few  specimens  J  and,  if  they  displease  the  reader,  he  will  of 
course  wish  for  no  more:  should  they  give  a  favourable  impresr 
sion,  the  work-  itself  is  full  of  reveries  altogether  as  important. . 
Our  first  specimen  we  shall  select  from  the  second  part,  en- 
titled the  ^  convergencies  of  fire,  particularly  relating  to  a  thaw/ 

*  Proposition, — ^Thaw  is  a  species  of  combustion. 

^  Demonstration, — ^Thawing  is  constantly  attended  with  a  rise 
of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  as  is  generally  known,  and 
this  elevation  does  not  occur  without  an  expansion  of  caloric 
(105);  but  there  is  no  expansion  of  caloric  without  combination 
(141  and  the  first  principle);  and  no  combination  without  com«^ 
bustion  (136) :  ErgOy  thawing  is  combustion.     QJE.  D. 

*  Another  Demonstration, — Hippocrates  has  told  us  (de  aquis\ 
tliat  snow  and  ice  neither  preserve  their  bulks  nor  their  specific: 
gravity  when  thawed.  From  the  diminution  of  masses  and  bulks 
during  a  thaw,  joined  with  a  higher  temperature,  this  process  is 
combustion !!' 

The  next  specimen  shall  be  on  the  origin  of  light. 

*  Proposition, — Light  emanates  from  the  earth. 

*  Fact,  When  a  lens  is  placed  perpendicufar  to  the  axi^  dl  the 
sun,  and  a  match  put  between  the  earth  and  the  glass,  it  im- 
mediately inflames  in  the  focus.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
fhmed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  collected  by  the  lens:  it  is  my 
j^resent  business  to  show  that  Aese  rays  are  separated,  from  the 
^arth,  and  diverge  towards  the  sun. 

*  Demonstration^ — The  match  is  inflamed  in  a  luminous  cofie, 
whose  point  is  directed  towards  the  earthy  and  whose  base  \%  Ae- 
l?ns*  If,  by  its  aflanity,  the  calbric  pro'ceeded  from  the  base  tor 
the  summit^  which  it  would  do  if  descending  from  the  sun,  it 
would  congeal  (1^8),  for  this  is  the  motion  of  convergence.  Gh* 
the  contrary,  it  burns:  therefore  it  proceeds  from  the  base  to  \^t 
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point  (169).     But  the  point  is  towards  the  earth,  and  the  basd 
towards  the  sun:  therefore  the  rays  emanate  from  the  earth/ 

It  is  luclcy  when  authors  assign  their  reasons,  for  we  then  can 
discover  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  Had  the  writer  be- 
fore us  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  own  system,  he  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  thus  reducing  it  to  an  absurdity. 
He. seems  to  suspect  the  fallacy  of  his  argument,  for  he  adds 

*  Amther  Demonstration, — ^If  it  were  true  that  the  sun  trans- 
mitted his  own  rays,  and  projected  them  even  to  us,  it  would 
be  easy,  at  any  time,  to  collect  them  with  a  lens,  and  kindle  a 
match.  Tet  it  is  impossible  to  kindle  it  at  sun^rise  or  sun-set, 
whefi  the  match  and  the  sun  are  in  the  earth's  tangent:  the  effect 
is  only  produced  when  they  are  in  secant.' — Ergo,  &c. 

Again:  *  Of  the  composition  of  darkness. — Light  is  composed 
of  combinations  of  hydrogen  (518);  darkness  of  the  volatilisation^ 
of  carbon  V — Enough,  however,  of  M.  Mangin's  philosophy :  we, 
^all  turn  to  his  physiology. 

*  On  the  difference  of  the  tnasses  of  the  tivo  sexes. — Hippocrates 
informs  us,  that  women  have  a  more  rare  and  a  more  dfelicate 
texture  than  men,  aiid  a  blood  and  temperament  warmer.  It 
follows  hence  that  they  contain  more  hydrogen,  which  is  thirteen 
times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

*  From  the  nature  of  hydrogen  and  its  affinities/  it  follows 
tjiat  this  ingredient  should  preserve  the  fluidity  of  the  pre- 
vailing bases  (440)5  to  be,  like  these,  easily  converted  into  fears 
(watery  vapours,  326);  freely  dispensing  their  fixed  caloric 
(457);  brilliant  as  the  light,  often  with  a  splendor  that  we  dire 
not  approach  (64).' 

Hippocrates  has  never  before,  we  believe^  worn  the.  dazzling 
garb  of  modern  philosophy. 

We  shall  leave  the  philosopher  of  Jura  with  one  other  short 
specimen.     Systems  indeed  change: 

'  Time  was  when  breath  was  out  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end:'  , 

But  there  Is  much  more  In  death  than  wise  men  have  hitherto 
supposed.  When  surveyed  in  our  author's  representation,  it  will 
faU  to  make  *  the  wisest  look  serious.' 

*  Death  does  not  annihilate  our  existence :  it  separates  only 
our  primitive  radical  from  its  menstrua,  which  are  bases  attract- 
ing simply  identical  substances.  These  are  at  last  saturated,. 
By  the  convulsions  of  agony  they  drive  off  the  oscillating  oxygen, 
which,  lamenting  its  defeat  by,  the  rattli;ig  in  the^  throat  (515)^ 
files  off  (151),  and  the  torch  id  extinguished.*  • 
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'  The  prin\itive  radical  is  azote,  which  our  autlior  cotisidets  a$ 
.the  principle  of  fife,  though  (lenominated  from  its  degtrdyiiiig 
*tiife. 


'  Art.  XII. — Traiic   elcmentaire   et  coinplet   d*Ormtbo/cgtf,    t^c. 
,  .  Strasbourg. ,     "  . 

j^  complete  and  elementary  Treatise  on  Ornithology^  or  the  Natural 
I      History  cf  Birds,     By  P.M.Daudin.    2  Fols*  ^o. 

'  X  HIS  work  promises  to  be  all  that  the  title  professes,  and 
will  be  comprised  in  six  volumes,  of  which  we  hkve  only  seen 
two;  but  the  third,  is  in  the  press;  and  the  others,  it  is  sai4t 
will  soon  follow.  In  the  first  volume  the  general  histpry  of  birds 
is  detailed.  M.  Daudin  describes  the  ditFerent  parts,  and  com- 
pares liiem  with  each  ptker.  From  an  examination  of  some  of 
their  organs,  he  point§|pui:  a  new  method  of  arranging  birds  in  a 
,  natural  brder;  adding' what  the  inquiries  of  his  predecesspr^  in 
this  department  have  already  ascertained,  respecting  their  natural 
history  in  general,  the  description  of  their  external  forms,.,  their 
colour,  internal  structur^^  their  manners,  and  uses.  As  we  find 
iess  novelty  in  this  volume,  we  pass  it  over  more  cursorily,  but 
shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  second,  now  before  us. 

This  second  volumeconfains  a  description  of  490  species,  dis- 
tributed in  eighteen  genera.  M.  D^din's  method  is  founded 
on  the  relation  of  tlie  dilFerent  organs ;  and  those  birds  yhich  most 
nearly  resemble  each  other  in  the  greatest  number  oiF  these  are 
arranged  in  the  same  classes,  &c.  The  author  has  very  care- 
fully and  properly  avoided  creating  new  genera,  and  has  rather 
divided  those  already  adopted  into  sections,  some  of  which  will, 
in  many  respects,  form  verf  natural  genera.  We  approve  greatly 
of  this  ,plan,  for  the  reasons  so  properly  assigned  by  M.  Dauben- 
ton  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Institute.  In  this  v^y  the 
species  are  well  distinguished;  and,  in  a  more  advanced  scite  of 
ornithology,  genera  may  be  projected,  which  it  will  not  be  neces- 
wry  again  to  disturb.  .       '  < 

The  first  order  is  the  sessilipedes;  and  is  thus  characterised: 

^  Toes  simple,  cloven,  three  before  and  one  behind.  The  heel 
concealed  by  feathers,  monogamous:  the  young  blind,  weak,  and 
incapable  of  procuring  their  food  soon  after  their  birth.' 

This  order  is  divided  into  three  families — rapaces,  coraces,  and 
'sparrows.    The  volume  is  filled  with  the  description  of  tliese 

The  first  genus  of  the  rapaces  is  the  vultures,  whose  head  aqd 
Tjeck  arc  more  or  less  naked:  these  are  divided  into  three  sections^ 
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|.  Those  which  have  the  head  or  the  neck  carunculatcd,  as  the 
ce«i4or,  the  king  of  the  vuknres,  andtwo  other  species;  a.  Tliose 
without  caruncles,  but  with  a  band  of  feathers  at  the  bottom  o£ 
the  neck,  as  the  percnopterus,  the  vulture  of  Malta,  and  nine 
others;  '3.  Those  without  caruncles  or  band,  as  the  Urubu  and 
four  others*  The  second  gcpus  is  the  gypactus,  whose  essential 
character  consists  in  a  tuft  .of  coarse  hairs  under  the  lower  jaw. 
This  is  divided  into  two  sections^  not  very  numerous,  as  the 
beard  consists  of  hair  or  feathers.  The  third  genus  is  the  secre- 
tary, iKjJiose  character  Consists  in  a  crest  on  the  back  of  the  neck^ 
the  tail  terminated  by  ^o  feathers  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  tarsus  very  long,  tt  contains  but  a  single  species.  The 
fourth  is  the  falcon,  whi^h  is  seldom  crested,  but  the  beak  is 
•strong  and  crooked  through  its  whole  length.  The  author  adds 
the  divisions  ofiered  by  Cuvier  and  Geoffiroy ;  suful  divides,  under 
six  principal  titles,  the  151  species  described,  without  reckoning 
varieties.  These  are;  i.  Eagles,  prc^rly  so  called.  2.  Eagfe 
(ishers.  3.  The  goss  and  spar  hawks«  4%  The  falcons,  properly 
so  called.  5.  The  kites.  6.  The  difFer^ftt  buzzards. — ^We  shall 
select  the  account  of  one  species,  as  an  example  c^  our  author's 
method. 

*  Species  XXIII.  Aigle  pygargue. — ^The  bald  eagle  of  Latham. 
Small  pygargue!  Buffon'sHist.  J  Aquila  trinularia  of  Aristotle. 
Great  pygargue  3      of  Birds.     iFalco  albicaudus  Lin. 

tfiSr  ith?  ''"'?°°  \  ^^^^^»  ^"'^^": 

vf  h^^d  \  ^^^^^*  /  Leucocephalus  trinularius  Latham. 

*  Physical  Character,  Height  three  feet  three  inches  at  most^ 
bead  and  neck  white  in  the  old  birds,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour  in 
jthe  young  ones;  iris  yellowish;  the  naked  skin  bluish;  the  beak 
ydlowish,  with  a  yellow  cere;  plumage  brown;  caudal  feathers 
white;  top  of  the  tarsus  woolly;'  the  rest,  as  well  as  the  toes^ 
yellpw;  cla^^s  bla^k. 

^  Wote.  When  the  bird  begins  to  fly,  the  head  and  the  neck  arc 
of  a  deep  ash  colour,  the  body  of  a  deep  iron  colour,  the  top  of 
the  feathers  bla(ik,  and  the  tail  white.  It  is  then  the  iittle  py- 
gargue of  BufFon,  falco  albicaudus  of  authors.  At  the  end  of 
eight  or  ten  hionths  the  head  and  neck  are  ash  coloured,  the 
plumage  of  the  body  brown,  mixed  with  ash  colour,  the  tail  white, 
^d  the  body  about  three  feet  long.  It  is  then  the^  great  pygargue 
of  BufFon,  falco  albicilla  of  authors.  ,  After  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  plumage  is  uniformly  brown,  with  the  head,  neck,  and 
tail,  white.  It  is  then  the  white-headed  pygargue  of  Buffon,  tl^L 
falco  leucocephalus  of  authors. 

*  Habitation.  The  pygargue  is  found  in  Europe,  particularly  la 
Scotland, 'and  the  neighbouring  isles^  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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Americaji  4own  30  far  as  Caroliiiai  according  to  C^t^l^f*  It  h^ 
i^aents  the  sea-shores,  the  rocks,  an<i  island^  ^nd  equally  4e?0¥^ 
carcases,  water-fowl, .  and  fishes  thrawn  on  the  shojre,  I^ 
eyrie  is  near  the  &ea,  in  inaccessible  cliiis,  ^nd  it&  n^t  i^  lined 
with  feathers  and  moss.  The  fem^de  lays  two  whitish  ^g%  li^f  < 
those  of  a  goose.  The  ypung  are  fed,  in  th^  nest,  with  pieces  <#^ 
flesh.  When  they  can  fly  they  still  follow  die  parent^  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  according  to  Otho  Fabricius,  who  lias  observed  thi| 
hird  with  care^  and  his  opinion  is  preferable  to  that  which  Bafibd 
has  adojAed  from  Aristotle,  viz.  tliat  the  p^gargu,^  is  m  little  a«^ 
tached  to  its  young,  that  it  drives  them  from  the  nest  before  tb^cf, 
can  provide  their  food}  and  that  these  young  ones  would  perish 
were  it  not  for  the  sea  eagle,  who  takes  them  under  its  protec- 
tion.* 

•  To  each  genus  are  added  Its  number  and  name  in  Prcncl^ 
and  Latin;  its  essential  character;  its  physical  character,  parti- 
cularly including  the  form  of  the  head,  of  the  beak,  of  the 
tongue,  nostrils,  the  external  form  of  the  body,  toes,  &c.-,  iti 
habitual  character,  in  which  its  manner  of  living,  its  habits,^ 
customs,  artifices  both  in  attack  and  defence,  as  well  as  in  pro^ 
Curing  jthe  conveniences  of  life,  are  described ;  together  with  its 
mode,  of  flying  and  building  its  nest,  the  number  of  its  eggs,  the 
education  of  its  young,  its  usual  habitation,  emigration,  &c.  An 
accurate  well-engraved  figure  of  a  new  species,  ot  one  not  hi^h^ito 
designed,  is  superadded. 

When  the  genus  contains  many  species,  the  aujihor  divides, 
diem  into  sections,  to  which,  he  gives  a  short,  easy,  essential  cha* 
ra.cter.  The  species  are  distinguished  by  numbers;  the  generic 
and  specific  (characters  are  in  French  and  Latin;  the  quotation^ 
qf  author^  and  figures  in  the  works  most  commonly  met  with  are 
ranged  in  two  columns.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  above 
quotation,  the  description  of  the  forms  occur  under  the  title  of 
essential  character; — of  their  habitation  and  manners,  under  thaif 
of  habitual  character.  We  shajl  add  a  speci;nen  of  our  author's 
manner  in  describing  the  varieties,  from  his  account;  gf  those  of 
the  common  falcon- 

*  Varieties.  A.  White-headed  falcon,.  Frisch,  tab.  j^. 

^Character.  Head,  neck,  and  breast,  white,  with  little  btqwn. 
Spots.  - 

«  B.  The  white  falcon,  Frisch,  tab.  8q.    Klein  ay.  pv, 
tab.  5,  fig.  3.  .^ 

<  Character^    Body   wholly  white,  with    yeUowi3h  spgtSj^ 
scarcely  distinct. 

'  C.  The  black  falcon,  travelling  falcon  of  BuiTbn,  PI.  on- 

luminees,  469.  F.  Columbarius  Ra/s  Syn.  F.  Fuseus  Frisch,  83^ 

*  Character.     Qrbitary  skin  naked,  of  a  leaden  colour,  beak 
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of  a  dull  lead  colour,  shaded  with  a  reddish  pale;  under  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  of  a  brownish  red;  feathers  of  the  tail  of  the 
same  colour,  but  edged  with  red.  • 

^  *D.  Spotted  falcon;  Brisson  Ornithol.   Spotted  falcon, 

Edwards,  tab.  5.  F.  Nsevius,  Gmeljn  Syst.  Nat, 

*  Character.     Wings  spotted. 

♦  E.  The  brown  falcon;  Brisson  Ornith.  van  G.  Vultur 
pygargus,  Frisch,  tab.  76. 

*  Character.  Body  brown,  with  spots  of  a  less  bright  hue, 
above,  white  with  brown  spots  below»  On  the  breast,  spots 
bnce^shaped. 

,  *  F.  The  reddish  falcon;  Brisson  Ornith.  var.IL 
,       *  Character*     Differs  from  the  common  by  black  and  red 
spots,  not  white. 

*  G.  Red  falcon  of  India;  Brisson  Orn.  var.  I.  Aldrovand*^ 
Hist.  Nat,  Avium.     Willoughby  Orn*  tab.  9.  p.  47. 

*  Character.  Ash  coloured,  browa  above;  a  reddish  fawn 
colour  below;  tail  marked  with  bands  and  semicircles,  alternately 
brown  and  ash  coloured. — N.  Aldrovandus  i§  the  only  author 
who  seems  to  have  seen  this  kind  of  falcon,  and  has  described 
it  from  many  individuals  sent  from  India  to  the  "grand-duke  Fer- 
dinand. / 

^  H.  Falcon  of  Italy ;  Brisson  Orn.  var.  K. 
'  Character,     Head  and  neck  of  a  reddish  fawn  colour, 
with  ferrugineous  hues;  breast  brown,  with  ferrugineous  points, 
tops  of  the  feathers  bf  the  wings  marked  with  white  spots. 

*  I.  Sacred  falcon ;  Briss.  Orn.  Buffon  Hist,  des  Oiseaur, 
I.  p.  246.  tab.  14.    Gerini  Orn.  1.  tab.  8. 

*  Character,  Two  ,feet  long,  bill  and  cere  blue;  .back, 
coverings  of  the  wings  and  breast,  variegated  with  brown  spots; 
tail  variegated  with  brown  spots  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  feet  blue, 

•  K.  Sacred  American  falcon:  Arct.  Zobl,  2-  N^  96, 
Speckled  partridge  hawk.  Id,  Phil.  Trans.  62.  p.  383,  423* 
Fau^.  American,  p.  9. 

*  Character.  Shape  of  a  large  raven;  cere  blue;  head, 
breast,  and  belly  white,  with  brown  longitudinal  spots;  body 
brown  with  pale  bands,  ^s  well  as  the  wing  and  tail  feathers.— 
N.  The  sacred  -Egyptian  of  Belonis  is  our  white  vulture.' 

The  fifth  genus  is  the  owl,  whose  head  is  large,  face  flat,  sur- 
rounded by  a  collar  of  feathers,  eyes  large,  directed  to  the  front, 
encircled  with  feathers.  It  has  four  sections — the  hawk  owl^, 
the  owls  properly  so  called,  the  dukes,  including  the  strix,  bubo, 
Otis,  and  scops,  Lin.  and  those-  with  tufts  of  feathers  on  their 
heads  (aigrettes). 

"  The  coraces,  the  next  family  of.  sessilipedes,  have  a  long  and 
strong  beak,  either  straight  or  slightly  bent^  nostrils  nakedj^  or  cq* 
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vcred  with  a  silky  plumage.  They  live  in  flocks  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  and  seme  even  during  the  tinfe  of  laying  dieir  eggs. 
The  female  is  as  large  as  the  male,  and  the  plumage  the  same. 
TJie  tarsi  ate  curled,  the  claws  weak  and  allghtly  curved.  The 
crow,  the  first  of  the  cofaces,  forms  the  sixth  genus,  and  is  di-  . 
vided  into  four  sections,  the  carrion-crows  and  the  jack'-dawsj 
the  pies,  the  jays,  and  the  nut-cracker.   . 

The  seventh  genus  is  the  rolliet^  (the  roller),  well  known ;  to 
almost  every  ornithologist.  The  author  desc^ribes,  in  a  particu* 
Jar  section,  the  cdracias  ^trepera  of  Latham,  from  Norfolk 
Island,  whose  mandibule  is  hollowed  at  the  extremity.  The 
paradise  forms  the  eighth  genus,  distinguished  by  the  vdvet 
plumes  which  adorn  their  front  and  cover  their  nostrils,  their 
straight  strong  beak,  somewhat  comJ)ressed  laterally,  and  die  pe- 
culiar feathers  of  the  tail.  M.  Daudin  describes  thirteen  species*' 
The  ninth  genus  is  the  meinote,  the  mino  of  Edwards,  known 
by  the  long  strong  bill,  by  the  naked  spots  or, caruncles  which 
adorn  the  heads  and  necks  of  different  species.  They  are  di- 
vided into  those  with  naked  spots  and  those  with  caruncles. 

A  species  from  New  Zealand,,  discovered  by  Forster  and  de- 
scribed by  Latham,  forms  the  tenth  genus,  under  tlie  name  of 
glaucopus. 

The  eleventh  genus  is  the  buphaga,  known  by  the  swelling  of 
the  mandibules,  in  different  directions,  at  their  extremities. 

The  twelfth  genus  is  the  starling,  distinguished  by  a  long  beak, 
straight,  a  little  obtuse  at  the  extremity  j  the  superior  mandibule 
lengthened,  but  not  bent;,  nostrils  half  closed  by  a  cartilaginous 
membrane.  This  genus  is  divided  into  four  sections. 
•  The  thirteenth  genus  is  the  cacique,  composed  of  some  of  the' 
species  of  oriolus,  characterised  by  a  conical  beak,  lengthened 
and  pointed,  the  base  of  die  superior  mandibule  forming  a 
ro«W-f/7  slope  in  the' front.  / 

The  fourteenth  genus  is  styled  die  troupiale,  containing  some 
of  the  other  species  of  oriolus.  The  long-pointed  beak  is  but 
slightly  arched  >  and  the  slope,  at  the  base  of  the  superior  mandi- 
bule, is  pointed.  '  ... 

The  sparrows  form  the  last  family  of  the  sessilipedes*'  These 
are  the  crucirbstra,  th^  coly,  the  phytotomc,  and  the  loxia.  The 
phytotome  •  contains  only  two  species,  the  one  described  by. 
Molina  in  his  History  of  Chili,  and  the  other  by  Bruce. 

Such  is  the  work  of  M.  Daudin,  so  far  as  he  has  hitherto  pro- 
tcededj  and  we  have  little.doubt  of  the  subsequent  volumes  prov- 
ing cijaally  satisfactory.  One  advantage  this  work  possesses  over 
^erjr  other>*wc  mean  that  it  points  out  the  cabinets  where  every 
bird, either  new  or  singularly  curious,  may  be  found;  yet  we  di$- 
cover  scarcely  more  than  six  new  species.  The  difference  in  birds, 
cither-  as  male  or  female^  as  young  or  adult,  is  immerise;  and  na- 
Afp. V0L..XXXL  New  Arr,  •  2  Q^, 
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turaliists^  ncft  always  adverting  t<v  these  changes,  have  gt«ad^ 
muhipKe  j  the  numocr  of  species.  It  is  in  distinctibns  of  thi^ 
kind,  a^  our  readers  will  perceive  from  the,  passages  ptirposely 
selected,  'that  the  present  work  excelsi  andj  if  we  discover  any 
fault  in  OUT  author,  it  15  too  modest  a  drference  for  some  tra- 
vellers, who  have  neither  been  acquainted  with  the  subject^  iMW 
been  able  to  understand  the  descriptions  of  omitholopsts. 

We  regret  greatly  the  want'  of  the  concise  Linns^an  langmage^ 
but  this,  m  imitation  probably  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Ladiam, 
(whose  Index  Omithologicus  foBowed  his  other  veriiHue*)  will 
be  given  at  the  'ted  of  the  work* 


AUT.X. — Powimir  Legtslailf  sous  Charlemagne  s  par  M.  Bonnatre 
de  PrmvHte;  en  Deux  Parties.     Brunswick.     rSoo. 

Review  (^the  Legislative  Power  under  Charlemagne*    z^  Vols.    8«j- 
Imported  by  Dulau. 

A  HE  generality  of  readers  wiU  not  be  very  soficitotts  to  kaow 
what  was  the  state  of  the  legi^kilive  power  in  France  or  in  Ger-« 
many  in  the  eighth  and  nin&  centuries,  when  Charles  the  €rrea$^ 
was  sovereign  of  both  countries;  b«t  some  of  those  who  are 
devoted  to  literary  research,  and.  who  wish  for  complete  accuracy 
of  statement,  will  be  eager  to  peruse  a  work  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  throw,  Bght  on  a  subject  of  historical  curwsity.  The  ^ 
author's  motive  for  the  investigation  of  this  topic  was  to  correct 
the  errors  and  refute  the  misrepresentaticms  of  modem  ixmo-c 
vators,  enemies  of  social  order,  \rfiom  he  accuses  of  havsiig  per- 
verted to  their  o^  sinister  purposes  the  docupients  of  ancient 
times. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  an  inquiry  into  the  legidativja 
power  under  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Franks.  .  M»  dc  Prdnvaic 
speaks  doubtfully  of  the  origin  of -that  community,  concemii^ 
which  indeed  there  are  mdny  opinions.  It  a^ears^  to  us  most 
probable  that  die  Franks  were  not  a  ^single  pation,  but  that  Ae 
appellation  belonged  to  a  confederacy  of  the  C£auci,  Gatti,  and 
other  German  tribes  enumerated  by  Tacitus.  When  they  ;hadi 
taken  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul,  oOr  authpr  supposes,  diat  their 
princes  succeeded  to  the  same  degree  of  power  which  the  Roman 
emperors  had  enjoyed  \  but  we  do  not  conclude  withiiW  that  both 
the  Franks  and  Gauls  were  subjected  to  the  same  arbitrary  do^ 
minion;  for  the  free  spirit  of  the' former  woidd  have  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  such  subjection  as  that  which  the  Mt^'were  at  first  • 
constrained  to  endure. 

The  Salic  law,  the  earliest  monument  of  legislation  amcmgihe 
Franks,  was,  he  observes,  only  a  collection  of  usages  ot  cu^toms^. 
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frepzieA  hj  foiit  meh  selected  for  tfeat  express  purpose.  Tfeii 
caok  rdceived  various  ahcratiofis  and  correcrions  in  the  thne  of 
CtoVk,  who  acted  as  sok  legislator  according  to  M.  de  Ptonville,' 
though  he  has  not  decisively. established  that  po'iiit.  He  allows^ 
that  the  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  somettrfies  consulted 
their  nobles  befbre  the  promulgation  of  laws;  but  this  he  repre- 
s^ents  as  a  titcrt  act  of  condescerision,  not  a  point  of  obligation. 

He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  constitution  bt  the  assembSes  cofl- 
Voted  by  Charlentagrte  when  he  wished  to  fnaSe  al^etaiions  irf 
fotinei"  laws  of  enafct  new  statutes.  He  contends  that  die  comi 
moiis  did  not  belong  to  those  meetings,  and  that  only  the  nobles^ 
and  rfie  priricip^l  clergy  were  permitted  to  attend.  He  contro- 
Vefts  the  conttasion^  drawn  by  the  abbe  Mably  arid  other, 
writers' from  the  use  of  the  terms  generalis  populi  cotvuentusy  by 
^itegJng  that,  if  the^  term  poputus  was  intended  to  refer  to  the 
people  itt  the  ordinary  acceptation,  the  clergy  a^nd  the  nobility 
would  have  b^eri  excluded,  and  that  those  expres^ionsf  were  ap- 
pKed?  to  the  ass^iiiblies  before  the  commons  are  supposed,  evfert 
By  thdir  ptofessed  advocates,  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
d^xtfttih  But  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  extensive  im- 
]pprt  of  the  words  in  question,  that  naany  members  attended  be- 
dd^s  the  nobiEty  and  clergy. 

After  a  tedious  dissertation  against  f^e  rights  of  the  commons, 
\ii  If^qfutrfes  v^h6thief  the  nobles  arid  ecclesiastics  had^any  controul 
over  uit  sOvef  eigri  iri  the  pubKc  assemblies,  or  were  merely  the  pas- 
sive' iriStrurh^nTs  of  his  legisktive  will.  He  dwells  on  the  jealousy 
which  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  Wferovingian  kings,  enter- 
tained of  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  nobility;  and  then  askjS 
triumphantly,  ^Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign  of  an 
agitated  empire,  the  father  of  a  prince  who  was  already  the 
victim  of  the  greats  one  who  is  extolled  by  mpdern  writers  as  the 
model  of  kings,  had  so  little  regard  for  hia  people,  was  so  weak 
a  politician  or  so  bad  a  father,  as  to  resign  thd  mo^t  important 
part  of  his  power  into  the  hands  of  that  class,  of  his  subjects  of 
whose  conduct  he  might  justly  complain,  and  whose  turbulence 
he  had  so  much  cause  to  dread?'  Such  suppositions  he  pro- 
hounces  to  be  absurd;  but  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
that,  though  this  monarch  might  be  unwilling  to  surrender  any 
part  of  his  power,  he  might  be  constrained,  by  the  free  spirit  of 
his  nobles,  to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  legislative 
functions,  which  no  individual  ought  to  appropriate  to  himself. 

The  question  relative  to  the  consent  of  the  assembly  to  the 
laws  proposed  by  the  soverejlgn  occupies  a  long  discussion.  Our 
author  denies  that  the»term  consemusj  zt  used  bV  ^€  WTrt5EfiS  of 
those  times,  included  a  right  of  oppftsltlori,  ah<f  as^^gf  £hat  it 
only  signified  an  acquiescence,  or  a  conformity  of  opinion.  The 
roysUinfluence  might,  not  unfrequently^  procure  a  ready  assent^ 
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hvX  we  may  ^so  suppose  that  the  members  had  a  right  of  difTet^. 
ing  from  the  prince,  and  of  Mrithholding  their  consent:  otherwise 
the  assembly  would  have  b^ea  a  scrvum  pecut^  a  servile  herd  of 
ministers  ot  the  crown. 

He  bestows  a  wh(^e  chapter  on  the  investigation  of  a  disputed 
P^sage  in  the  edict  of  Pistes — Itx  consensu  populifit  et  constitt^tiohe 
regi}^  As  this  strongly  militates,  in  appearances,  against  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine,  he  pretends  that  lix  intimates  a  judicial  process 
rather  than  a  layr,  and  that  the  alleged  consent  of  the  people 
merely  implies  the  presence  of  a  multitude;  thus  converting  the 
paragraph  into  an  auxiliary  passage.  His  illustrations  of  this 
.  point  are  minute,  and  we  must  allow  that  they  are  plausible. 

He  then  recapitulates,  in  a  confident  tone,  the  points  which. 
he  thinks  he  has  proved — the  exclusion  of  the  commons  ifrom  all 
concern  in  legislation,  and  the  forced  assent  of  the  real  members^ 
of  the  national  council  to  the  despodsm  of  Charlemagne. 

Thi?  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  party  spirit,  and  of 
^  zeal  for  the  high  claims  of  monarchy,  iln  reply  to  our  asser- 
tion, it  may  be  said,  that  the  author'  did  not  enter  upon  the  de- 
fence of  Cnarlemagne's  monopoly  of  power  from  a  predilection 
for  such  an  extent  of  royal  authority,  but  from  a  desire  of  dis- 
playing, in  a  'strong  point  of  view,  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
strict  truth.  Ffom liis  elaborate  and  prolix  discussion,  however, 
and  his  peremptory  mode  of  remark,  we  may  conclude  that  he  ia 
friendly  to  such  assump^oa  of  power.  His  performance,  we 
may  add,  argues  diligence  and  research;  but  it  is  not  remarl^able 
for  elegance  of  composition. 
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♦  Journal  des  Operations MUkaircs  du  SiCj^c  et  du  Blocus 
de  GeneSj  precede  d'un  Coup  d'OSil  sur  la  Situation  de  rArmdS  \ 
d'ltalie,  depuis  le  Moment  pu  le  General  Massciia  en  prit  le 
Cpmmandement  jusqu'aii  Bloctts.  Par  un  des  Officiers  gene* 
raux  de  i'Armee.  Journal  «f  the  Military  Operations  of  the  Siege 
and  Blockade  of  G^noa,  with  a  Glance  at  die  Situation  of  the 
Army  oj^  Italy  from  the  Time  fijenerai  Massena  assumed 
the  Command  till  the  aforesaid  Blockade. "  By  a  General  Officer 
of  the  Army.  8vo. — ^This  work^  some  time  sinc6  announced^ 
has  been  expected  with  impatience.  »The  defence  of  Genoa 
3«ras  truly  surprising,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  to  generals 
entrusted  with  enterprises  so  difficult  and  important.  Why 
it  was  again  lost  will  remain  a  question,  till  posterity  shall 
have  traced  intrigues,,  and  developed  mysteries,  which  can  only 
at  present  be  conjectured.  To  appreciate  properly  the  prodigies 
of  valour  and  constancy  which  this  brave  army  is  said  to  have 
displayed,  we  shall  examine,  with  our  author,  its  state  when 
general  Massena,  at  the  solicitation  of  Bonaparte,,  arrived  to 
take  the  command.  Somewhat  must  be  allowed  to  exagejeration^ 
designed  to  raise  the  merits  of  those  who  so  successfully  with-  , 
stood  the  attack. 

^  Pale,  languishing,  disfigured,  famished^-  and  naked, — sunk 
and  discouraged, — the  soldiers  appeared  as  specti'es.  The  dread 
of  the  hospitals  was  so  great,  that,  they  preferred  death  to  en- 
tering them :  and  there  were  instances,  where,  to  terminate  the 
intolerable  wants  they  experienced  in  these  receptacles,  the  pa- 
tients threw  themselves  from  tlie  windows.  Already  whole  re- 
giments went  off  without  officers  and  without  order's,  and 
generals  without  leave.  Every  one  fled  from  these  countries  in 
despair,  and  sought  to  escape  death,  which  appeared  in  the 
most  hideous  forms.* 

^  Jn  this  5ftite,  Massena  fo,und  the  army  witlj  which  he  wa»  to 
pppose'  the  "united  force  of  the  Austrians  and  the  insurgents.  He 
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somedmea  employed  consolatioh,  and  sometimes  sevmtf,  to 
bring  the  exhausted  troops  to  the  posts  they  had  abandoned  ^  he 
regulated  tie  niarkets,  iand  "stopped  the  ejpidemic  at  Nice,  by 
orders  as  ydsely .  ijJ^nned  as  judiciously  executed }  and  by  die 
firmness  fie  displayed,  by  the  punishments  he  inflicted,  but  still 
more  by  the  confidence  which  his  naiiie  and  reputation  inspired* 
he  is  said  to  have  re-organised  an  army  which  misery  and  evils  or 
every  kind  had  reduceji  to  dpspaif .  fje  §uppprtc4  ?nd  encoui 
raged  all  diose  with  whom  h^  had  any  cammutticatlon ;  andi 
*  gave  topubRe  men  a  great  example^  thai  of  finding  only  %n  the  re^ 
nterses  they  experience  motives  Jbr  redoubling  tbfir  effort^  and  con-t 
jtancy* 

It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  blocjcade  of 
Genoa,  and  the  firmness  iwiiich  the  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
in  their  interest,  displayed  for  three  montns.  For  this  we  §haU 
ttitt  to  Hi6  wprl,  Which  we  have  tt^^^  to  expect  |n  ^  Epg^ 
fish  dress.  .  .    ' 

. :  Receiving  no  news  of  the  army  pf  re$0rvc,  it  f?s  ^spectc^ 
|hat  the  intention  of  the  gpyeniniept  'vv^^s  jipt  td  |^ri|ic^ 
il^is  army  to  the  |^reservati64 .  qI  Q^w^i  but  tp  ]^r,e§erye  d^f 
place  so  long  as  possible^  to  keep  the  enemy  einpjQp4»  ^pd  ^9 
Surround  him  ixi  Low^r  Ftj^dmotit-  Qn  the  pther  ha^  then^ 
remained  only  one  ration  of  wb^t  was  called  bt?^4  for  ead| 
^an  \  almost  all  the'  horses  were  eaten  ^  ^nd  th^  dist^e^s  h^4 
lattained  to  such  a  hetglrt,  that  the  number  pf  ii^habitants  t^Iiq 
iiaddied,  during  |Jie  bIockade>  pfsickqe§sandepi4epipiii§e^^^ 

jpras  estimated  at  15,000 !  '   "    '        J'       .^ 

In  these  cirpumst^ces  Masseua  assembled  hi^  gc^er^  q^cersj^ 
3|nd  asked  them  ;^at  he  could  depj^nd  on*  nf  be  d^t^rmined  tfii 
Attempt  a' sally.  T^y  unanimously 'declared,  t&^ttbey  QP^ld  only 
texpect  to  be  mllpwed  by  officers,'  the  ?ni^en  hpmg  i|p  Jojiger  in  9 
Condition  to  fight..  It  was  nejcessary  therefore  tp  teinaipa^e  so  many 
erils,  anxi  hr  reluctantly  resolved  tp  enter  into-^  negptiation 
inrith  the  enemy.  They  at  once  proposed  that  thp  ari^y  sh6ul4 
return  to  France,  but  tnat  the  general  should  reh^ain  ^  prisoner. 
Lord  Keith,  iV  is  saidy  used  this  remarkable  expre^jpn  :  *  Yo\| 
are  >yorth  'ao,opo  ?nen.'^  Ijlassena  d^cl^i:ed,  th^t  po  ne|;btia« 
jdon  should  go  on,  if  the  word  ^  cqpitulatioif  was  enipioyed.'  Af 
last  Ife  obtained  hisvv^isWs,  torci  Keith  repeating  (it  is  ;|d4e^. j 
fjyery  instant ;  f  Your  defence,  .general,  has  teen  tfi:^  heroic  tp 
riefctse  you  any  thing/      ' 

.  Upweyer  honourable  th<:  evacuation,  so  difierent  was  i(t  frpn^ 
l^is  hopes  and  ^ifpect^iiions,  that,  ok  the  pmnt  of  signing  it,  he  §ai4 
fa  tl^e  Qenoc^e  wl[io  lillfd  his  Apartment,  *  Unhappy '^icn,  §.tip 
exert  yourselyss  tg  s%ye  yovir  country  !--giye,  *or  secure  fpr  me, 

,  iprovisions  fdr  "four  or  five  day?  only,  and  I  wUl  te;ir  the  treaty, 
ije  sijgned  A  Ae  >5th  Prairiaf, '  at  seven  in  tlie  evening — *  after 
bavin|;  cpmbated  (w'sevcntj^^^^^^^  ^YFg  ^^?X?4.  "P*^.?^ 
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tX  die  enemy  than  was  in  his  ov^n  armji  alter  halnivi;  tafcefi 
jBore  men  than  he  had  to  oiqK^e— having  had  to  li^eep  ui  oxder 
more' than  160^000  with  8^000  soldiers^  which  constituted  the 
^  whole  of  his  £ot<x9J  AH  thi^  M^i^ena  dSdctci  by  the  energy  qf 
his  own  charact^;  and  such  was  the  air  with  which  the  negotia^ 
tion  was  concluded,  that  an  Austrian  oi&cer  is  ^aid  to  have  re- 
marked, that  he  himseljf  was.  apparently  the -enemy  who  capitis 
fated  with  the  French  general. 

.  Programme  d'un  Plan,  &c.  Prorramma  of  a  Plan  to  divide 
Europe  into  Four  Powers-  By  M.  ThomereL  4to.  Paris. — We 
mention  this  work,  not  from  its  importance,  but  its  singularity. 
The  favoured  powers  are  to  be  France,  Spain,,  Prussia,  and 
S.ussia  ;  and  it  is  .onhr  necessary  for  these  powers  to  understand 
€ach  other  thoroughly  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  world*  ' 
One  trifling,  preliminary  is  only  tequisite,  truly  trifling  to  an  en-* 
terprising  sdiemer — to  inundate  England,  and  destroy  her  fleet. ' 

Ce  que  nous  avons  ete,  &c.  What  we  have  been,  what  w« 
are,  and  what  we  shall  be.  By  Peter  Fournie.— -Jacob  Beh-* 
-men,  madame  Guyon,  and  Swedenborg,  ran  the  same  career 
with  this  author.  They  who  are  fond  of  mystical  writings,  of 
triangles  and  circles,  of  lines  and  darts,  instead  of  the  c^ain 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  will  here  find,  or  think  they  find,  both 
instruction  and  entertainment.  The  author  was  let  into  the 
,  secret  by  one  Don  Martinets  de  Pasquallys,  who  renewed  his 
instructions  two  years  after  his  death,  and  from  that  time  vi-' 
>ions  innumerable  from  heaven  completed  the  system,  which 
this  writer  thinks  himself  bound  in  duty  to  present  to  the 
wprhL  There  are,  too,  in  the  world,  we  fear,  some  who  will  be 
led  away  by  this  strange  effervescence  of  fanaticism. 

Eloge  Funebre  des  Gcneraiup  Kleber  et  Desaix,  prononce  le 
premier  Vendemaire,  An.  IX.  a  la  Place  des  Victoires.  A  Funeral 
Oration  on  the  Generals  Kleber  and  Desaix,  delivered  the  first  of 
Vendemaire,  Ninth  Year,  in  the  Place  des  Victoires.  By  Citizen 
Garat.  Paris.  8vo. — It  is  singular  that  these  two  generals,  compa-^ 
t^xis  in  one  expedition,  should  have  fallen  so  soon  on  the  same 
day,  in  distant  scenes ;  and  it  is  no  common  task  to  unite  the 
elogies  of  two,  when,  in  works  of  this  kind,  at  least  in  France, 
every  virtue  under  heaven  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  one.  B^t 
in  M.  Garat's  work,  these  heroes  come  forward,  Jike  the  two 
kings  of  Brentford,  smelling  at  the  same  incense  and  adu- 
lation •,  or  ratlier,  perhaps,  like  the  two  Amphitryons,  to  enjoy,  . 
in  succession,  the  same  Alcmena.  Kleber  and  Desaix  were  in- 
deed heroes,  though  of  different  casts  5  nor  was  it  easy  to  praise  - 
one,  -in  some,  circumstances,  without  tacitly  blaming  the  other. 
M.  Garat  escapes  from  the  difficulty  with  dexteritjr, — for  both 
are  rkht.     Hear  him  ! 

«  Desaix,  deeply  ptnetrated  with  the  numerous  difficulties 
frWvh  ^very  government  exptriences  In  conducting  its  wisest^ 
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flanfe,  rather  indulgently  concealed,  thaii  impatiently  exposed, 
the  errors  of^  those  who  governed  the  rspublk.  Kleber  would 
never  pardon  those  whose  faults  were  die  misfortunes  of  the 
people  '9  he  would  always  bring  against  great  authorities  a  rest- 
less opposition  •,  and,,  by  die  side  of  flattering,  compliments, 
place  sarcastic  sneers,  Kleber  would  have  had,  even  in  a  mon- 
*jrchy,  that,  courage  which  so  rarely*: approaches  thrones,  to 
brave,  for  the  sake  of  truth,,  the^  power  on  which  his  glory,  • 
and  his  fortune  must  have  depended.  ■  Desaix  had  a  kind  of 
courage  still  more  rare  in  raising  republics  than  of  managing 
^nd  assisting  the  power,  which  does  nothing  for  itself,  but  all 
for  its  country.    ..    ;  ^ 

*  *  Ncidier  displayed  in  France  a  wish  to  obtain  the  first  rank, 
br  to  play  the  first  character.  Had  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion placed  them  there,'  they  possessed  talents  to  have  sustained 
thfeir  parts  with  glory.  Each  carried  to  the  camps,  and  re- 
turned in  the  midst  of  victories,  a  contempt  and  horror  .of  the 

*  riches  which  are  their  spoils.  Each  preserved  that  glorious 
poverty,  which,  in  every  age,  has  been  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ment-in  the  triumphs  of  victorious  generals/  . 

;  We  sjjall  not.  stop- to  analyze  these  characters  ;  but  will  ask 
the  reader  of  the  Jirst  paragraph,  whether  the  Turks,  die  Eng- 
lish; or  the  French,  M^re  the  assassins  of  Kleber  ? 

Cours  de  la  Morale  Religieuse.  A  System  of  Religious  Mo- 
rality. By  M.  Necker.  3  Vols*  8vo.  Paris.— This  is  a  new 
edition,  which  the  e.x-minister  has  condescended  to  revise 
and  correct  for  the  oenefit  seemingly  of  France.  In  the 
preliminary  discourse  M.  Necker  proves  the  necessity  of  mo- 
rality, and  of '  morality  founded  on  religion,  to  ensure  the 
happinessx)f  nations,  and  the  tranquillity  ot  governments.  But, 
though  the  principles  of  morality  are  obligatory  in  general,  the 
audior  particularly  applies  them  to  the  French  nation;  not  indeed 
jippearing.to  question  their  deficiency,  but'because,  having  passed 
through  so  many  trying  scenes,  and  experienced  so  many  severe 
shocks,  they  require  a  fixed  system  of  conduct,  and  invariable 
principles  of  morality^ 

*  If,  in  the  midst  of  these  tumultuous  feelings,  in  which  so 
many  eventful  circumstances  have  placed  the  French  nation,  its 
attention  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  general  idea,  we  may  observe 
that  reflections  on  religious  morality  are,  at  this  time,  very 
eloseiy  interesting ;  that  they  are  essential  to  strength  and  to 
happinesSj  and  have  an  immediate  relation  with  financial  consi- 
derations and  political  debates.  Let  justice  and  truth  be  fixed 
and'raised  on  a  double  or  tnple  base,  and  confidence  will  re- 
vive without  an  eftbrt.  When  the  first  supports  of  your  rights 
.  are  once  established,  the  columns  of  social  order  will -succeed, 
^nd  the  fnost  ambitious  will  dispute  for  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
governing  ycu*^ 
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•  "We  have  great  reason  to  think  that  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end  of  this  paragraph  will  be  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  French;  while  we  suspect  that  the  connexion  of  feligious 
morality,  with  finance  or  political  debates,  will  be  looked  on  as 
imaginary,  both  at  the  Stock  Exchange  and  at  Westminster. 

*  But  M.  l5"ecker  may  now  refine  at  pleasure  with  little  danger  to 
the  world.'  He  has  already  opened  Pandora's  bo'Xj-and  unfor- 
tunately left  Hope  behind.  His  intention,  however,  deserves 
respect,  and  we  can  praise  it  with  less  reserve,  where  the 
coileequence  may  not  probably  be  so,  fatal  as  from  his  former 
efforts.  ,  . 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections;  The  first  treats  of 
the  principal  positions  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  natural  re- 
ligion and  morality ;  the  second^  on  the  duties  of  men  in  everj^ 
state,  and  in  every  situation  of  life ; .  the  third,  on  the  duties 
peculiar  to  every  age,  and^ome  pointed  situations  in  social  . 
order  5  die  fourth,  on  the  internal  feelings,  and  those  habits 
which  can  either  make  us  wretched  or  unhappy,  the  fifth, 
strengthens  the  principles  of  natural  religion  by  the  authority 
of  revealed,  and  explains  the  chief  branches  of  evangelical  mp-« 
rality. 

Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Physico-oecononikjuc  dan^  ie  Jura. 
A  Picturesque   and     physico-oeconomical    Journey  over  the 
Jura.    By  J.  M.  Lequinio.     2  Vols.    8vo. — ^This  work  is  an 
interesting  one.     The  author  is  an  able  observer,  and  a  faithful 
instructor ;  and,  in   his   travels,  we  find  many  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  natural  history  of  this  chain  of  mountain*,  its  pro- 
ductions, aa  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
in  a  word,  we  find  useful  information  in  whatever  eau  be  of 
importance  to  the  philosopher  or  the  naturalist.     M.  Lequinio 
describes  in  turn  the  tw^  routes  over  the  Jura,  which  lead  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  leaving  few  valuable  objects   unnoticed;  a 
circumstance  of  more  importance,  as  travellers  in  general  have 
Tiastened  on  with  too  great  rapidity  for  accurate  information. 
The  second  part  relates  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
'    arts.    The  autlior  presents  us  with  what  he  calls  the  *  Physio- 
gnomy* of  Mount  Jura,  containing  an  accoimt  of  its  geograpkical . 
position,  climate,  vegetation,  minerals,  agricultural  antiquities, 
the  manner  of  rearing  and  inanaging  cattle,  the  physical  and 
moral    constitution  of  its   inhabitants,  and  the  population  of 
this  department.     In  August  1 799  the  population  amounted  to 
^    286,842  :  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mount  Jura  has  fur- 
nished die  republican  army  with  2,400' men,  vithout  reckoning. 
2,000  conscripts,  who  went  ofi^  during  the  author's  residence. 
The  whole  is  concluded  with  remarks  on  the  language  and 
idiom  of  the  country,  tables  of  exportation,  and  rural  details. 
In  the  first  volume  there  is  a  beautiful  chatt  of  the  departr 
jjient,  engraved  by  Tardien, 
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Voyagcur  carieux  ct  sentimental.  The  inquisitive  and  scntU 
mcmal  Traveller.  By  M.  L.  Damim  8vq.  Paris.-^M.  Damin  is» 
sentimental  traveller,  and  we  find  occasionally  the  usual  fault  of 
his  predecessors — an  affectation  of  sensibility  which  disgusts.  The 
first  part  contains. an  account  of  his  journey  from  Chantilly  to 
^rmenonville ;  and  M  his  sentimental  adventures  is  added  a  der 
scriptionof  the  places  he  visits*,  and  whose  beauties,  which. re* 
ipublican  equality,  has  hitherto  respected,  recalled  the  splendor  of 
ancient  times,  as  well  as  the  exalted  character  of  many  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Great  Conde,  and  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  we  found  particularly  interesting. 

The  second  *part  comprises  5i  Journey  to  the  Boromean 
Islands,  to  Lake  Major,  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  contains  a 
descripti'Qn  of  the  rivers  by  which  thl^y  are  fed,  the  mountains 
which  surround  them,  their  ptioductions,  conunerce,  &c. 
«  The  third  is  of  unequal  merit>  consbting  of  verse  and 
prose,  chiefly  containing  some  interesting  particulars,  of  the  Bo- 
romean Islands  and  the  Isle  of  St.  John. 

De  la  Nature  ct  de  TUsage  des  Bains,  &c.  The  Nature  and 
Use  of  Saths,  translated  from  the  German  of  H.  M.  Marcard.  By 
M.Parant.     8vo.— As  M.  Marcard*s  work  escaped  us  in  tte 
original  fo^m^  we\^ll  notice  the  translatxQn  before   us.     It 
contains  the  whple  of  the  suUect,  detailed,  as  usual  with  our 
a^uthoF,  who  is  well  known  in  this  country,  somewhat  unequally^ 
,  but  very  extensively.  The  translatoar' boasts  of  his  accuracy;  but 
of  this  we  cannot  judge,  as  the  original  is  not  before  us.     lie 
professes,  however,  to  He  a  '  fidus  intcipres»'  verbum   verbo 
reddens.  .In  truth,  his  language  partakes  of  Grermau  stlShess. 
^     The  first  chaptejr  contains  the  difference  and  the  distinction 
of  baths,  according  tp  their  degrees  of  hogt ;  the  second  ts 
on  warm  or  tepid  baths ;  th^  third,  on  tlxe  relating  or  debifi-> 
tating  quality  attributed  to  warjpci  baths ;  the  fourth  ejpf ertains 
the  question  whether  baths  are  stimulating  at  some  length} 
the  fifth  chapter  is  on  the  effects  of  baths  on  the  pulse  and  resp^ 
icatipn  ;  the  sijtth,  on  thp  effects  of  tepid  baths  pii  the  pulse,  an3 
their  application  in  the  irreatment  of  diseases ;  the  seventh,  on 
the  influence  of  warm  baths  in  pain,  spasms,,  and  producing 
isleep  i  fbe  eighth,  their  effects  on  the  fluids  and  tn^  vessels, 
accompaxued  iKrith  some  remarks  on  the  humoral  pathology  ^ 
the  9^  qn  some  other  real  or  pretended  effects  ^  the  iota, 
lith,  and  12th,  on  very  hot,  vapour,  anii  cold  baths.     . 

Instructions  ^^r  la  rratique  de  llnoculation,  &c.  Instruc- 
tions for  tlie  practice  pf  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small-Pox,  folr 
lowed  by  a  short  Vie vir  of  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Disease,  extracted  frpm  the  Lectures  of  M.  Portal.  By  C.  Salr 
made,  M.  D.  gvo.  Paris. — We  have  often  observed  that  the; 
small-'pox'is  more  formidable  in  France  than  in  England,  aiui 
consequently  little  understood.  Inpculation  is  considered  as  a 
bugbear^  and  therefore  seldom  practised.    The  accounts  of  the 
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fiatuTC  an4  treatment  of  the  .disease  in  French  authors  ai]p  in- 
Rufierably  tedious  to  the  English  jphysician,  who  sees  facts  Aat 
^ily jpas^  before  his  eyes,  and  which  he  consider^  as  triffing,  iriag-^ 
jiified  with  a!l  the  parade  ^f  the  daily  changes.  M.  Portal, 
who  writes  more  reasonably  than  many  of  his  countrymen,  is 
not,  however,  le^s  blameable  in  giving  importance  to  trivial  cirr 
cuihstances,  and  thus  renders  a  (rommpn  operation  terrible,  by 
arraying  it  with  cvill  His  directions,  however,  ar^  dear  and  jur 
dicious.     ' 

Recherches  Anatomiques,  §cc.  Anatomical  Inquiries  respecting 
thj:  Situation  of  theGl^nd^  and  their  Aption.  By  T,Bordeu.  i  irad. 
Paris. — M-  Bord^'s  vork  6n  the  gi^nds  of  t^e  human  body 
has  been  always  h^ld  in  high  estimation  by  anatomists  of  every 
country;  ai^d  this  new  edition,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  rcnr 
dered  more  valuable  by  much  information  collected  since  the 
period  of  its  publication  by  the  ^uthof*,  and  by  the  observations 
©f  the  editor. 

Rechcrcl\e8  svr  ^Influence  ^c  I'AJr,  ^c.  l^iquiries  into  the 
effects  of  the  Air,  in  the  Production,  Character,  and  Treat- 
ment, of  pise^ses ;  in.  which  it  is  designed  to  establish  the 
llelation  between  the  Constitution  of  the 'Air  an4  of  Diseases, 
on  ^e  Principles  pf  Natural  Fhilospphy  apd  Cheinistry ;  and 
pn  those  of  Medical  Gbs^rvaition.  By  1^.  D.  A.  BoufiFey,  M.  D. 
8vo. '  Paris. — We  find  ndthmg  very  interesting  in  tiiis  \vorl^ 
'except  a  strong  recommendation  to  ascertain  the  connection 
of  the  changes  in  die  st^te  of  the  atmospher^^  with  the  ap^ 
pearances  ot  diseases,  by  a  cpnst^nt  attention  to  the  former. 
The  author  is  by,  no  means,  satisified  ^ith  the  supposed  uses  of 
^'  respiration,  and  the  source  of  animal  heat :  from  the  increased 
heat  in  fevers,  he  strongly  suspects  that  some  undiscovered 
pau^e  of  the  htter  exists.  .  •     > 

'  Traite  d'Hippocrate  des  Airs,  &c.  Tlie  Treatise  of  .Hip- 
pocrates pn  Air,  Waters,  iand  Situations,  (de  Acre,  Aquis^  et 
toci^)  with  the  Greek  Text,  collated  with^wo  MS^..  critical, 
historical,  and  medical  Note3>.  a  preliminary  Discourse,  a  ^om- 
^rative  Table  of  the  anpient  and  modern  lieads,  a  Geographical 
Chart,  and  the  necessary  Indexes.  By  Coray,  M.  D.  &c.  2  Vols, 
8vp.  Pari§. — The  Treatise  of  Hippocrates  is  one  of  the  few 
genuine  works,  published  in  his  name,  and  the  addhipns  by 
M.  Coray  will  render  it  more  intelligible ;' to  enumerate  them 
would  be  to  copy  again  the  title,"  which  is  unusually  full.  The 
execution  merits  our  commendation. 

Histoire  des  Plantes  Grasses.  History  of  succulent  Plants, 
Bv  M.  Dcfcandolle,  Member  of  the  Society  for  the  Cultivation 
pi  Natural  Science  at  Geneva.  5th  and  6th  Numbers.  Faris.-*- 
This'  work  has  been  interrupted  for  many  months  ;  but  it  will 
now  probably  proceed  with  activity,  in  the  hands  of  Qatneri, 
|)ie  bookseller;  who  has  engaged  in  the  undertaking.    Its  ^hy 
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)€ct  is  to  preserve,  by  coloured  ara wings,  tlie  figures  of  those 
succulent  plants  which  cannot,  on  that  account,  be  preserved 
in  herbaria.  The  physiology  of  these  plants,  will  follow,  in  ^ 
second  part ;  for,  thotigh  they  form  a  single  family  in  no  sy- 
sten?,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  similitude  in  their  o(;conomy. 
.These  two  numbers  contain .  twelve  plant8,-'M:rassala,  perfossa^ 
anthericum  alooides,  aizoon  Hispanicom,  tetragonia  chrystal^- 
lina,  sedum  anacampseros,  mesembryanthemum  veruculatum^ 
splendens^  steilatum,  et  barbatum.  The  two -last' have  been 
usually  considered  as  varieties  •,  but  M.  Decandolle  thinks  he 
perceives  in  tlrem  some  specific  distinctions.  There  are  also 
three  species  of  aloes — the  A.  ferox,  which  has  hitherto  been 
imperfectly  described,  and  very  badly  figured  ;  the  A.  marginal 
lis,  ,  not  hithjerto  figured,  and  formerly  classed  .under  the 
Genus  dracaena ;  and  the  A.,  vulgaris,  the  mediciijial  species^ 
Our  author  speaks  of  the  method  of  cultivating  anii  collecting 
this  since,  referring  to  the  article  of  Succotrine- aloes  for  its  me- 
dicinal virtues.  The  plant  brov^ht  from  Abvssinia  by  Bruce  ht 
regards  as  a  simple  variety  of  the  A.  vulgariiij^  •      . 

Entottiolorie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Irisectes>  .fec.>  En  to** 
mology,  or  me  Natural  History-  of  Insects^  with  specific  Sif^ 
ferences.  Descriptions,  Synonyms,  and  coloured  Representa- 
tions ^of  every  known  Insect..  By  G*  A.. Olivier,  of  the  National 
Institute.  23d  Number.  4to. — We;  early  announced  our  au* 
.thor's  intention,  and  have  occasionally  noticed  his  progress 
This  work  is  die  fruit  of  a  journey  of  six  years,  made  by  order 
of  government  in  the  East,  and  will  be  comprised  in  five  vo^ 
lumcs,  consisting  of  twenty-six  numbers ;  the  .present  com* 
pletes  two-thirds  of  the  fourtlv  .volume.  We.  need  rtot  add  tp 
what  we  have  formerly  observed  of  the  merits  of  the  author  :  it 
is  sufiicient  to  say,  that  the  .work  proceeds  .with  unimpaired 
spirit,  splendor,  and  accuracy. 

De  rinfluence  des  Passions,  &c.  On  the  Effects  of  the  Pas- 
sions in  Diseases,  and  the  Methods  of  cor-recting  their  Efi^cts, 
By  J.  C.  Tissot,  M.  D.  Paris.— The  name  of  1  issot  will  give 
currency  to  every  trifling  subject,  and  the  present  work  has 
nothing  farther  to  recommend  it. 

Choix  de  Costumes,  civils  et  militaires,  des  Peuples  de  1? An- 
tiquite,  &c.  Description  of  thq  Customs,  civil  and  military^ 
of  the  Ancients.  Designed,  engraven,  and  arranged  by  N.  A, 
Willemin.  Folio. — ^We  do  not  recollect  that  we  have  yet  an, 
nounced  this  elegant  and  interesting  work,  of  which  the  seventh 
number  lies  before  us.  How  far  it  is  to  extend  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Each  number  contains  six  plates  and  a  sheet  of  txy 
planation.  The  present  fasciculus  represents  the  heads  of  Gre- 
cian women,  adorned  with  bandeaus^  diadems,  veils>  and  uim« 
bi }  their  jewels  and  their  various  dresses. 
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.  Geschichtc  der  ncuern  Philosophe.  A  History  of  modem 
J*hiIoaophy,  fi:on>  the  Period  of  the  Restoration  of  Science.  By 
J.  G.  Bahle.  Vol.  L  8vo.^  GiSttin^en.— This  first  volume  o£ 
die  History  of  modern  PJiilosophy  tOrms  the  sixth  section  of 
^e  *  History  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  from  the  Restoration  of  Let- 
ters to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  written  by  the  same 
author.  It  coQtaiHS,  under  the  title  of  An  Historical  Introduc- 
tion to  modern  Philosophy,  a  general  view  of' the  history  of 
philosophy,  from  the  aera  of  the  lonio  school  to  the  restoration^ 
&i  letters  in  the  fifteentji  century*  Such  an  introduction  was 
the  mone  necessary,  as,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  princi-" 
pies  of  the  ancients,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  understand 
^tfae  mpdcrn  systems,  which  arc  chiefly  scyons  of  the  Grecian 
stock,  and  dr^wn  from,  the  Grecian  schools.  M.  Bahle  has: 
properly  chosen  the  sera  from  which  he  commences,  since  the 
restoration  of  letters  is  only  the  renewal  of  the  ancient  systems; 
and  he  .endeavour^  to  abridge  whatever  is  most  valuable  in 
the  larger  works  of  Bouker,  Meiners,  Teidem^n,  &c.  We. 
have,  however,  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  introductibn  only. 
The  second  volume  will  begin  with  the  History  of  modern  Phi- 
Ipspphy  J  and  we  shall  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  it  reaches  us. 

Beschreibung  Merkwurdiger  Hoeiilen,  &c.     A  Dcscriptioa 
of  the  most  remarkable  Caverns,  to  illustrate  the  Natural  History ^ 
qJF  the  Earth.  By  RosenmuUer  and  Tilesius.  Witli  Platesr.  Svo.. 
Leipsic. — ^We  know  not  that  the  description  of  caverns  will 
greatly  illustrate  the  science  of  geology,  since  their  depth  and 
extent  are  inconsiderable,  ^nd  few  have  been  found,  except  m> 
mpuntains  of  alluvial  origin.     Our  authors,  however,  speak  dif- 
ferently^ and  have  described  many  caverns,  some  of  which  are' 
well  known.    The   most  important  phsenomena  of  this   kindy 
which  have  attracted  their  attention,  are  the  caverns  of  Alcan-: 
tara  hear  Lisbon;  those  of  Castleton,  Pool,  and  Fingal,''in-<Bri"^. 
tain  ;  that  of  Stuif-th  in  Iceland  5  of  Os  in  Egypt ;  Del  Cani,  near. 
Naples;  the'-little  yellow  grotto  in  the  Valley  of  Ilcantara;  the 
'  cavern  of  Pilate  in  Switzerland ;  that  of  the  Sorcerers  in  Cev  , 
vennes ;  of  Sausenberg  near  Bale  5  of  Bredewinde  in  the  Higher 
Palatinate ;  the  caverns  of  the  Dragons  in  Darmstadt ;  and  of - 
^e  Ipe  near  Scelioze  in  the  Carpamian  mountajns>  &c.     Out- 
author's  general  conclusions  are  not  very  important. — Caverns, 
coilsist  in  general  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and  all  contain 
stalactites.     *  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  a  river  in  Mon- 
ipouth;  too,'  said  honest  Fiuellin;     and  beyond  these  general 
i^mark^  we  find  little  instruction.     The  description  of  the  ca*- 
Vcrns  is  .illustrated  by  ten  coloured  plates. 
.  Theoria  Generationis    et    Fructificationis  Plantarum  Cfyp-- 
t^amicarum   Linnai  retractata  et  aucta.     Theory  of- the  Ge- 
neration and  Fructifiiiation  of  the  Plants,  arranged  by  Linnaeus  in  ■■ 
the  Class  Cryptogomia.  A  uew  Editiofi,  enlarged,  by  J.  Hedwig^^ 
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« 4to.  Leipsic.'-^This  he^  edition,  which  is  greatly  cnlafge^f^ 
.  commenced  yrith  some  Tcflections  on  the  aft  of  obstirring  ih^e<« 
tie^al^  and  the  qualities  essential  to  an  obserter.  These  are^ 
I.  an  acute  ^nd  experienced  eye ;  a.  a  love  of  ttuth  j-  3.  a  kncrw-. 
'  ledg^  of  the  opinions  and  the  systeifis  of  sltlthors  *,  4.  scepHeisM  i 
5<'^ikxion,  circumspection,  and  p^ence;  6..  delilM^mdon. 
These  reflexions,  which  form  the  first  section  of  the  {hroleg<^ 
mena,  are' followed  by  others  equally  yaltiabte  on  microsk:opical 
observation,  us  ^ell  as  the  best  construction  of  microscopes  atict 
oihex  instruments. 

The  divi^cm  of  th^woilc  is  ^e  same  aS  befofe.  The  author 
treats^  first,  of  the  history  6(  tHe  feneration  of  plants ;  1.  the  prin« 
dpks  of  die  theory  of  geiteratioii ;  3-  the  opiniorr  of  botanisti. 
on  the  sexes  of  cryptogamii;  plants  j  on  &e  fernst  mosses^  mS 
Umgu    The  idates  are  bexutifully  col6ured. 

Tabdlarischc  Uebersicht  dcr  Fieber  kratiiheitesi  Tatfles  oi 
Febrile  jDiseases.  4to.  Nureiibetg. — The  anonymous  autho^r 
of  this  work  has  endeavoured  to  comprise^  in  twenty  tables,  thc5 
opiiiions  of  ancient  and  niodem  physicians,  respecting  fdVets  ^ 
he  divides  them  into  inflammatory,  bilibus,-  nervotis,  2K^d  cat- 
-  terrhal.  Other  fevers  are  subsidivions  of  these  principa(  genera* 
In  each  table  one  of  the  following  fevers  is  compffefcfeiSd^d ;  viz^^ 
pure  infiammatoVy  fever,  inflammatidft  of  the'  brain,  throat, 
lungs,  pleura,  breast,  mediastinum,  pericardium,  hearty  dhk 
phvagm,  liver,  stomach,  intestines,  kidneys,  bladder*  and  ute- 
ris :  bilious  and  slow  nervous  fevdrs;  {>hlegn!iattc  mfiami^atory 
fbvers;  simple,  lymphatic j  and  dysenteric  catarrhal  fevers  ^  and 
putrid  fever. 

Eaeh  tabic  -  consists  of  seven  or  'eight  cases,  con#amihg' 
^  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  true  or  probable  causes^  crisis^ 
titatment,  prognostics,  regimen,  and  remedies.  On  the  whole^. 
dus  is  an  elaborate  woifk,  but  the  performance  of  a  compilev' 
rather  tlian  a  practitioner.  Undeir  the  appearance  erf  liiethbdicfl^ 
arrangement  it  is  still  crude  and  coiifused. 

Versuch  einer  Chronologischeil,  8cC,  An  Atfemj^t  torijdueifi^ 
the  Literary  History  of  Medicine  to  a  Chronological  Order,  ki> 
order  to  facilitate  and  prottiote  its  Study.  By  jf.  G.  Knebefc  Sy6»- 
Breslaw. — This  history  extends  from'  the  time  of  HippbCMitc¥ 
to  the  year  I797f  but  no  living  characters  aft  ihtr6(fcc^.  It'is« 
not  a  work  either  of  utility  or  importance. 

\\         ,    .  HOLLAND. 

J.  Van  Heckcrcfi,  M.  D. ;  De  Osteogaiesi  pfaelem^tuniliV 
cum  Tabula  -/Enca.  Of  the  prastcmati^aiPt'odudtteh  of  BcrtSCS'f- 
witli  a  Copper-plate.  .  4to.  Leydem-^This  i^  aW  in^garsdr 
dissertation,  which  we  iiave  read  with  care,  but  with  no  c6h- 
■siderable  advantage.  We  perceive  nothing  pcculi^y  i^erest-* 
ittg  in  our  authoVs  remarks  .on  the  morbid.gcncratibn-of  bonfc* 
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ITALY. 

DA  Pettarca,  et  dclk  sue  Opera :  Libre  quatro.'  Of  Petrarch^  . 
mn<l  his  Works  \  divided  into  four  Books.  4to.    Floretrce. — ItalJ^    , 
will  never  be  weary  of  celebrating  Petrarch.    Like  our  Shak-i- 
spcarci  he  is  the  constant  theme  of  criticism  and  panegyric. 
Indeed  this  enthusiasm  is  not  ill  founded ;  for,  independent  bf   •. 
his  poetical  talents,  neither  his  prcdecesspr  Daifte,.  nor  his  stlo-: ; :. 
c^ssor  Boccacio,  have  so  tiiuch  contributed  to  the  progress  of    - 
erudition  and  cff  ancient  literature,  to  the  general  cultivation  of 
taste  and  genius.    The  memoirs  of  Petrarch,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  French,   knd  translated  into  our  language,  contain  ; 
tome  interesting  particulars,  thrown  together  with  little  orderj 
and  mixed  wiA  many  bold   assettions.    The  writers  of  the 
14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  centuries,  not  even  excepting  Alexander 
Veiutelio,  fuvnisli  very  few  materials  for  the  history  and  life  of 
this  .celebrated  poet,  since  truth  is  so  often  in  their  accounts 
mixed  with  fable.    Other  Italian  and  foreign  authors,  who  have 
given  the  histd^y  of  Petrarch  with  greater  or  less  success,  are 
Gesn^do,  Tomasini,   Schoderen,    a  Fleming,   Philippe    vatl 
Maldeghen,   Catanusi,   Beccadelli,  Muratori,  the  abbe    de   ht 
Bastia,  &c.     There  is  also,  we  apprehend,  a  manuscript  life 
'  of   Petrarch   in    the   Ambrosian   and  Ricardinian  Libraries, 
written  by  Lelio  di  Leli,  a  descendant  of  the  friend' of  Pe- 
trarch ;  but  this  has  never  been  printed,  nor  we  believe  con- 
sulted, by  any  of  the  biographers. 

The  present  author,  Giovanni  Baptista  Baldelli,  has  endea- 
voured, in  the  work  before  us,  to  collect  the  authentic  facts 
relatirig  to  Petrarch,  and  offers  a  complete  life  of  the  poet, 
with  some  remarks  on  die  state  of  literature,  in  his  sera.  This 
last  subject  is  treated  with  equal  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
introduction ;  and  the  literary  portrait  of  Italy,  which  it  con-^ 
tains,  is  followed  ^d  elucidtrted  by  a  view  of  the  political  sttua<-i 
tion  and  the  civil  wars  of  that  part  of  Europe. 

The  two  first  books  are  eritirely  confined  to  the  history  of 
the  earlier  years  of  Petrarch,  that  is,  the  HistoYy  of  his  Love 
for  Laura,  which  has  immortalised  his  memory,,  by  inspiring 
those  effusions  that  arc  read,  after  five  centuries,  with  delight 
and  admiration.  In  the  third  book  the  author  speaks  of  the 
Influeijce  of  Petrarch  in  the  political  affair^  of  Italy  ;^  and,  in 
the  fourth,  of  the  assistance  he  afforded  to  the  progress  of 
science,  and  of  his  powerful  influence  on  the  taste  df  the 
nation,  his  literary  connections,  his  friends,  and  protectors* 
An  appendix,  under  the  title  of  Illustrations,  contains  some 
very  intere^ing  chronological  accounts,  respecting  the  life  o& 
the  poet,  and  some  eminent  men/ with  whom  he  was  connected* 
BaldelliV  remarks  and  notes  on  these  ^points  are  taken  from 
the  ancient  and  m?>dem  authors,  who  have  written, on  this  sub- 
ject; so  that  the  prcisent  biography  is  the  fullest, .  most  ii;then*  . 
tic,  and  complete  work  of  the  lundj  which  has  yet  a-Jfcarcd. 
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The  biographer  promises  us  the  lives  of*  Boccacic^  and  hi# 
other  Tuscaji  countrymen*  We  wish  he  would  also  give  us  a 
ncW  edition  of  the  Letters,  or  rather  of  all  the  Latin  works  of 
Petrarch,  enriched  with  hi^  learned  notes.      ' 

Stbria  Pittorica  del*  Italia,  del'  Abbate  Luigi  Lanzl.  History 
of  Painting  in  Italy.  By  the  Abbe  Louis  Langi,  Antiquary  in 
the  Tuscan  Court.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Bassano.— The  author  of  thi$ 
work  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  literati  pf  Italy,  who,  in 
-  the  midst  of  the  calamities  of  war,  continues  his  researches  into 
the  history  of  that  art  to  which  Italy  almost  gave  birth  and 
fostered.  He  has  been  seconded  in  this  attempt  by  count  Joseph 
Ramondini,  a  celebrated  printer;  and  the  present  work  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  which  has  appeared  in  Italy  for,  many  years. 

The  abbe  Langi  fdllows  the  plans  of  Winkdmaaand  Zanettii 
in  giving  a  separate  history  of  each  school.  He  first  discrimi^^ 
nates  the  character  of  such  different  schools,  and  then  divides 
their  histories  into  four*  or  five  periods,  according  to  the  succes- 
sive changes  of  taste,  ^ach  period  commences  with  an  account 
of  on^  of  the  masters  whose  new  manner  distinguished  the- 
epoch,  and  gave  the  period  a  determined  character.  .  After  the 
chief  masters  he  introduces  the  scholars,  who  have  preserved 
more  or  less  of  their  style.  The  author  discriminates  the  painters 
of  history  from  tliose  who  confined  themselves  to  portraits,  fruits, 
flowers,  animals,  perspective,  &c.  To  these  last  he  adjoins  the 
engravers ;  the  painters  in  mosaic,  on  glass,  stone,  and  wood  ; 
the  embroiderers  on  silk,  &c.  pointing  out  the  progress  they 
made  in  their  respective  styles.  ... 

By  this  method  the  author  has  happily  attained  his  purpose, 
which  was  the  contributing  to  t^e  perfection  of  the  art  of  paint- 
hig,  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  study  both  to  students  and 
amateurs.  The  whole  v/ork  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts.  The 
iitkt^  comprehending  Lower  Italy,  treats  of  the  schools  of  Flo- 
rence, of  Sienna,  of  Rome^  and  of  Naples.  The  second  should 
have  been  subdivided  into  two  sections,  since  the  materials  were 
so  copious.  It  comprehends  the  schools  of  Venice,  of  Lombardy^ 
and  of  Bologna  ^  next  come  those  of  Romagaa^  both  Upper 
and  Loiver.  The  schools  of  Genoa  and  Kedmont,  though 
less  numerous  than  the  others,  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted.  The  abbe  h^is  specified,  in  the  first  part,  the 
iource  of  his  materials,  and  the  principles  of  his  decisions^ 
which  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  judgement  and  mode- 
riition.  The  second  part  is  terminated  by  an  alphabetical  table 
of  contents,  which  is  particularly  full  and  comj^ete>  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  work. 

'  Le  Awenture  della  Republica  Cisjalpina.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  ;  with  cxpiarnatory  Notes.  Svo*  Ve- 
nice.-^The  Cisalpine  republic  has  fallen  to.  rise  again.  The 
author^s  *  History  is  terminated  ty  tlie  entrance  of  die  Austro-t 
Russian  Mmy ;  and  he  is  too  warm,  and  indeed  tpcK  serere^  tq 
vbe  trusteo^veit  in  his  narrative  of  events* 
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jl  HIS  additional  article   to  ohr  literary 
Journal  we  now  for  the  first  time  introduce  at  the 
express  recommendation  of/ several  intelligent  and 
sci^tific  friends,  and  in  conforniity  to  a  few  attempts 
of  the  same  kind  whith  have  lately  been  hazarded  on 
the  continent.    The  importance  of  such  an  article, 
indeed,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one, — ^not  only 
since  geography,  even  abstractedly  considered,  is  iil- 
dissolubJy  connected  with  history, — ^but  since  an  ac* 
quaintance  with  maps  and  charts  has  constituted  of 
late  an  indispensable  branch  of  literary  knowledge. 
For  want,  however,  of  some  silch  general  and  critical 
survey  as  that  we  now  propose,  we  frequently  find, 
even  men  of  learning  unconscious  of  the  progress 
of  this  important  science,  a-nd  of  the  vast  advan- 
tages, which  one  map  possesses  over  another ;  and 
observe  in  their  libraries  the  constant  use  of  ah  atlas 
in  many  respects  imperfect,  and  of  charts  replete  with 
antiquated  errors.  Innumerable  are  the  gross  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies  which  modern  research  or  discovery 
.  has  detected  even  in  the  tables  of  D'Anville  5  and  a 
record  of  the   advancenient  which   geography  has 
made  towards  perfection  within  the  period  of  the  last 
thirty  years  alone  might  of  itself  form  a  large  and 
useful  volume.    • 

It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  even  in  the  present 
day  vve  have  not  a  single  map  of  England  which  ia 
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•point  of  accuracy  is  not  extremely  deficient.     The  tri- 
angular survey  commenced  by  general  Roy  and  conti- 
nued by  Captain  Mudgc  and  Mr.  Dalby  will,  in  this 
'  respect,  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  us ;  but  we  must  ' 
wait  till  this  survey  be  completgd  before  we  shall  be 
able   to  produce  an  individual  map  of  an  Engli>h 
county  ivhich  can  rival  the  precision  of  the  maps  of 
France  by  Cassini  \  though  Cassini  himself  is  far  from 
being  immaculate.     We  are  nevertheless  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  very  valuable  map  of  Surry  constructed  by 
^lessrs.  Linley  and  Crossley,  nor  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
equally  valuable  map  of  Sussex.     Indeed  the  general 
labours  of  this  latter  gentleman  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  him  so  closely 
connected  in  the  trigonometrical  furvey  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties.    Captain  Mudge*$  map  of  Kent  *  will 
'  shortly  make  its  appearance,  and  t^at  of  Essex  is 
in  great  forwardness.    The  pious  fraud  of  Dr.  Halley 
has  embarrassed  later  geographers ;  for,  by  extending 
the  Lizard  too  far  westward,  in  order  to  put  in- 
cautious navigators  on  their  guard,  the  western  coun- 
ties are   irregularly  laid  down.     A  scientific   map 
of  England,  in  which  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  and 
the  soils,  arc  distinguished,  would  be  an  acquisition 
' ,  of  high  value.    In  the  cpunty  surveys  many  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  have  been  accomplished,  and  the 
union  of  such  provincial  tables,  notwithstanding  their 
imperfecjtions,  would  be  a  work  of  no  small  utility. 
The  latest  maps  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  tolerably 
'    correct,  and  particularly  those  of  the  former. 


^  Dr.  Packe'ii  Phi1uiiopi>»ca^  map  of  Ea«t  Kent  is  axarious  srpedmen  of  ancient 
dilig^nctf.     The  capper  has,  we  uAderstiRidi  been  just  difcuv>erpdy  ami  fre&U  im- 
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Germiany  and  the  northern  kingdoms  were  till 
lately  as  destitute  of  accurate  topographical  charts  as 
Great  Britain.  The  German  chartists  indeed  admitted 
too  readily  into  their  maps  the  fictions  of  every  travel- 
ler who  wrote  upon  the  subject;  and  their  tables^ 
riot  being  deduced  from  actual  survey,  '^vere  seldom 
entitled  to  miich  credit.  But  a  new  geographical 
aera  appears  t6  have  coniipenced  in  this  part  of  Europe^ 
and  the  science  of  district  mensuration  and  engraving 
is  pursued  with  the  most  laudable  vigour.  The 
spirited  Franz  Xavier  Miller  began  his  very  valuable 
map  of  the  provinces  of  Inner  Austria  in  1794,  and 
still  continues  to  bring  forth  occasionally  the  different 
and  magnificent  sheets  of  which  it  will  consist.  Of 
these  not  more  than  eight  have  yet  reached  us ;  the 
last  number  including  the  province  of  Carniola.  They^ 
are  published  at  Groetz  under  the  title  of  Die  Pro- 
vin25  Inner  -  CEsterreich  oder  Die  Herzogthiimer 
Steyermark,  Koernten,  und  Krain.  The  sheets  of  this 
magnificent  map,  when  complete,  will  probably  not 
be  fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifteen.  They  are  drawn 
from  actual  survey;  and,  by  exhibiting^  the  scite,  not 
merely  of  every  mountain  and  river,  but  of  every 
mine  and  forge,  and  describing  by  chemicar  cha- 
racters the  different  minerals  and  other  fossils  of 
which  such  mines  consist,  are  as  valuable  to  the 
mineralogist  and  natural  historian,  a's  to  the  geogra- 
pher and  historical  reader.  \ 

The  truly  patriotic  and  spirited  baron  Hermeiin  is 
superintending  a  work  of  the  same  kind,  cjntitled 
Geographiske  Chartor  ofver  Sw^yige,  jamte  Bifogade 
Ritningar,  Med  Hans  Ma]'.  Konung  Gustaf  den 
Fjerde  Adolphs  Allernadigste  Tillstand,  ^ut  upon  a 
larger  and  more  magnificent ,  scale  stiW,  which,  ats 
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the  title  expresses,  is  meant  to  describe  his  own 
country^  (Sweden),  and.  the  whole  of  its  dependent 
provinces.  This,  from  its  greater  extent  of  scale, 
is  even  more  minute  than  the  Austrian  map  of 
JVliller,— and  its  accuracy  is  .unquestionable.  About 
tvsrelve  or  fourteen  successive  numbers  only  oif  thfs 
5idmirikble  work  have  hither^to  made  their  appearance, 
and  we  have  never  met  with  more  than  three  or  four 
copies  of  it  in  England.-r-We  shall  have  frequent  op*- 
portunijties  of  redurring  to  these,  as  well  as  to  several 
.  other  northern  maps  of  high  though  not  of  equal 
merit,  in  the  course  pf  their  completion,  and  we  wis}^ 
them  all  the  success  they  deserve. 

We  must  be  allowed  nevertheless  tp  exult  in  the 
progress  which  general  geography  has  made  in  our 
own  country  ;  and  which,  under  the  perseverance  of 
an  Arrowsmith,  a  Faden,  a  Gary,  and  several  other 
artists  of  high  and  merited  repute,  can  now  boa^t  of 
maps  of  an  accuracy  and  truth  that  far  surpass  any 
similar  works  published  throughout  Europe :  hence 
the  deserved -respect  and  admiration  paid  by  foreign 
literati  to  the  maps  engraved  in>  London* 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  new^  article  we.  have 
encountered  far  nlore  difficulties  than  we  expected> 
and  we  have  been  disappointed  in  several  interesting 
charts  of  which  we  hoped  to  have  given  some  ac* 
count.  This  however  is  but  a  necessary  effect  of  a 
new  undertaking :  as  we  proceed  our  path  will  be-? 
come  clearer— our  sources  of  information  will  en- 
large :  and  v/e  wish  therefore  the  present  number  ta 
be  reg^'.rded  as  an  iriroduction  alone— ^a  mere  speci- 
men of  a  design  which  v^ill  be  gradually  auaeUorated 
by  time  and  experience* 
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Mf.  Arrowsmith's  map  of  Asia,  in  four  sheets,  dees  great 
honour  to  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  may  be  classed  among 
the  best  productions  of  the  kind.  He  who  wishes  at  one  glance 
to  estimate  the  progress  of  geography,  ha^f  only  to  compare  this 
map  with  that  of  D' Anvilk.  .  The  ranges  of  mountains  (that 
important  feature  orgeography  neglected  till  recent  times)  are 
Jaid  down  in  a  bold,  clear,  arid  accurate  manner.  In  tlie  outr 
line  of  the  sea,  the  islands, i&c.  the  freshest  discoveries  are  used* 
Perhaps  the  lakes  had  better  have  been  ^vatend  in  the  usual 
way :  and  the  position  of  Kara-koram,  the  old  capital  of  the 
Mpngttlsj  appears  to  be  better  assigned  in  Forster's  northern  dis- 
coveries* Towards  the  cast  of  the  Caspian  our  knowledge 
9t^mj&  stiH  defective* 

The  same  industrious  and  intelligent  geographer  has  just 
published  a  map  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  two  sheets. — ^New 
impressions  of  bis  planisphere  exhibit  the  recent  discovery  of 
Bass's  Strait,  between  New  HoUand  and  Van  Die^en's  Land^ 
with  other  iniprovemehts  from  fresh  materiaK 

To  the  neat  and  exact  jnaps  published  by  Mr.  Faden  must  be 
added  one  of  the  south  of  France,  abstracted  from  Cassini.  Th^. 
rest  of  that  country,  on  the  s^nle  "scale,  would  ie  valuable.* 

Mr,  Gary's  General  Atlas  answers  the  public  expectation^ 
being  a  work  of  great  elegance  and  considerable  exactness. 

Kaatt  ran  Bata'ssche  Rcpublik,  &c.  A  Chart  of  the  Bata^ 
vian  Republic,  divided  into  Departments  and  Districts-  Com- 
piled by  Order  of  the  B^tavian  Directory,'  by  Queint  Op^ 
daahe.  Hague. — The  present  chart  does  liot  preteml  to  more 
accuracy  than  thos?  which  preceded  it,  but  we  receive  the 
Batavis^n  republic  in  its  new  dress-  It  may  be  more  fashion- 
able, but  it  does  not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretel 
that  it  will  neither  be  more  powerful  nor  more  respectable.  - 

Piano  delljtCitta  de  Mantova,  e  suoi  Contorni.  A  Plan  of 
the  City  of  Mantua,  and  its  Environs..  Milan.  Engraven  by 
Caniani. — rThis  plan,  the  value  of  which  will  be  understood  by 
artists  only,  contains  all  the  principal  works  of  the  city  and 
citadel  of  Mantila.  To  this  are  added  the  whole  of  the  oattl*- 
mcnts  erected  by  the  Austrians  in  the  attack  in  July  1799,  "^^^ 
the  batteries  for  the  false  attacks;  from  the  blockade  of  the  for- 
tress, April  14,  under  the  command  of  geyigral  K^ray,  to  its  final 
reduction  by  Foissac  Latour,  the  14th  of  July--  The  engraving 
is  excellent.      *"  •    •  . 

Special-kerte  vom  Herzogotham  Magdeburg,  &c.  A  par- 
ticular Chart  of  the  Duehy  of  .Magdeburg,  of  the  County  <5f  . 
Mansfield,  the  Principalities  of  Anhalt  and  Blankenburg,  ti>e 
Abbey  of  Quedlinjburg,  and  the,  greater  part  of  the  Old 
Marcnc, '  of  the  Principality  of  Halberstadt,  and  of  tlie  County 
of  Wefnigerode  5  in  two  Sections;  approved  by  the  Academy  ^f 
Bexiia^  and  published  in  1800  by  D.  F.  So^i^^^ru— /fhis  very 
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beautiful  cbart  is  a  continuation  of  those  of  Pregnitz  aiid  Uker^ 
mark;  and,  if  the  author  pursue  his  plan,  Prussia  will  be  able 
to  boast  of  an  atlas  equally  accurate  and  complete.  The  two 
sheets  are  a  feet  9}  inches  high,  2  feet  2  J  inches  large.  The 
scale  is  18  Paris  lines  on  1000  Rhinland  toises,  or  of  an 
inch  and  ^^  on  a  German  mile.  The  principal  mountains,  fo- 
rests, rivers,  and  meadows,  are  distinguished  very  clearly ;  znd, 
to  add  to  the  utility  of  the  chart,  the, posts,  highways,  Sec.  are 
laid  down  according  to  the  documents  communicated  by  M« 
Mathias,  secretarv  to  the  general  post-office  at  Berlin, 

Mapa  Geograpnica,  &c.  A  Map  of  South  America,  design-, 
ed  and  engraven  by  Don  Juan  dc  la  Cruz,  Canon  of  Olmcydillat 
founded  on  many  other  Charts  and  original  Information-,  with 
Astronomical  Observations  for  the  Year  1775-'  ^^^  Sheets. — 
This  beautiful  chart  of  South  America  has  been  long  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we  can  an- 
nounce its  re-publication  by  Mr.  Faden.  It  was  first  published 
at  Madrid  in  1775,  ^7  order  of  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  and 
Is  very  complete  and  exact.  The  hew  edition,  which  we  have 
compared  with  the  original,  deserves  the  same  character.  The 
rivers,  districts,  and  nations,  laid  down  in  it,  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  hitherto  unknown  ;  but  we  must  suppose  them 
caretuUy  placed,  since  they  in  general  rest  pn  the  authority  of 
the  observers.  Some  few  errors  in  the  orthography  of  the  Spa- 
nish nalmes  have  been  committed,  but  these  are  of  little  import- 
ance. This  chart  commences  on  the  north  and  north-west,  by 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Veragna,  at  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  \  and  the  bay  of  Bocas  del  Toro  and  the  river  Martin 
form  the  most  western  parts  of  the  provinte,  included  in  its  range. 
In  the  south  it  terminates  with  the  termination  of  the  conti- 
nent, so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  South  America,  from 
the  1 2th  degree  of  north  to  the  56th  of  south  latitude.  This 
chart  is,  therefore,  by  much  the  most  coihplete  of  any  that  has 
been  published  of  this  part  of  the  globe. 

Karte  von  Schwben,  &c.  1  Chart  of  Swabia,  Iain  down  tri- 
-gonometrically,  ^nd  designed,  by  J.  A.  Ammann.  First  and  Second 
?iieets.  Tubingen. — These  sheets  are  15^  inches  high,  and  13^ 
large*  The  whole  chart  will  contain  45  sheets,  and  five  will 
hx:  published  annually  till  the  whole  is  complete ; — a  plan  more 
magnificent  than  we  have  yet  witnessed,  in  even  more  opulent 
nations,  and  in  mqre  favourable-  circumstances.  These  sheets  are 
very  well  engraven,  and  resemble  in  size,  &c.  the  chart  of  Wlir- . 
ten.burg  by  Bohnenberger :  they  contaiuv  a  part*  of  the  district  of 
Ulm  and  of  the  county  of  Kirchberg.  The  Danube  commences 
at  Ubn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  above  Peters  worth;  the 
lUer  at  Rikleswiler,  as  farofFasWiblihgenj  the  Roth  arObenhau- 
sen  ;  the  Biber  at  Christeshofen ;  the  Gunz  from  Hattenhausenj 
the  Kamlach  from  Raunan,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Mindel ; 
and  the  Ach  from  ils  source  to  the  Danube.    The  second  she^t 
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contains  the  country,  commencing  front  Neuffcn,  to  ^at  bc-^ 
-yond  Schomdorff,  and  the  course  of  the  Necker  from  Ofterdin- 
gen  to  Muhlhouse.  \ 

Carte  de  la  Boheme  d'aprJs  la  Division  de  i6  Circles,  avcc  la 
JDistrict  d'Egra  du  Compte  de  Glatz,  &c.;*  avec  line  Table  Al* 
phabetique  des  Objets  contenus  sur  cettfe  Carte  dressee  par  Jean 
Sweb  et  Michel  Stegmaier.  Chart  of  Bohemia,  as  divided  into 
Sixteen  Circles,  wim  the  District  of  Egra  in  the  Province  of 
GFatz,  &c.  together  with  an  Alphabetic  'I  able  of  its  Contents;  by' 

^  J. Sweb  and  PtI.Stegmaier :  Large  sheet, 22 1: Inches  high,  154  wide,^ 
— Much  was  expected  from  this  chart,  because  it  was  entrusted' 
to  those  who  wiere  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  profession  j 
but  the  whole  has  failed ;  for  the  country  has  been  laid  down" 
without  any  projection,  the  orthography  of  the  names  is  er- 
roneous, and  the  names  themselves  are  so  crowded  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  decypher  them.  For  German  districts, 
where  the  Bohemian  language  is  not  spoken,  its  orthography  is; 
apparently  preserved.  Thus  we  were  at  a  loss  to  discover 
Teoplitz  under  the  appellation  of  Teplic,  and  we  found  Libots- 
chau  transformed  to  Libocanv,  &c.  The  mountain  Donner- 
berg  is  placed  erroneously  to  the  south,  and  the  situation  of  the; 
Mountain  of  the  Giants  is  not  rectified  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 

^Some  places  are  apparently  omitted,  for  we  cannot  find  them  in 
the  situation  they  ought  ta  occupy.     Like  some  modern  travels 

.  of  this  country,  the  alphabetical  table  seems  not  made  for  the 
chart,  nor  the  chart  calculated  for  the  table,  '  ^ 

Karte  eines  Theil^  von  neu  oderWest  Galizien,  &c.    A  Chart 
of  the  new  or  Western  Part  of  Galicia,  containing  the  Principali-  / 
ties  of  Sendomir  and  Cracovia,  with  a  Part  of  ancient  Galicia*  ' 
ByD.J.Reyman.    Twelve  Sheets. — ^We  should  scarcely  have 
noticed  this  chart  of  a  country  at  a  distance  from,  and  untriterest^ 
ing  to,  the  English  reader,  were  we  not  informed  that  it  was  an 
improved  imitation  of  what  has  been  called  the  Chart  of  the 
Convent,  the  work  of  a  canon  of  Lowiz,  named  Czaykowski. 
This  has  been  often  copied,  as  the  best  map  of  this  part  of  ^ 
Poland.     It  is,  however,  very  incorrect;  and  the'  improved  copy 
is  still  erroneous,  though  more  free  from  defects  than  the  former 
chart.     It  is  not  divided  into  degrees;  as  unfortunately,  except 
JLicmberg  and  Cracovia,  there  are  scargely  any  cities  in  Poland 
whose  latitude  has  been  ascertained. 

Italia,  cioi  tutte  le  grandi  et  piccole  Sovranxta  e  Rejjublica  ' 
3'Italia,  &c.  Italy,  or  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Republics  pf  Italy, . 
of  larger  or  smaller  dimensions,  divided  according  to  their  , 
Frontiers,  including  the  great  Roads,  Posts,  &c.  agreeably  xq  the 
latest  Authorities.  By  Ignatius  Heymann,  Postmaster  of  Trieste.  " 
Vienn^.— This  chart  is  carefully  engraven,  and  well  coloured.  It 
is  equally  clear,  distinct,  and  r,ccurate, 
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Kreigs  Theater,  &c.  The  Theatre  of  War,  or  the  FrontIer$ 
between  France  and  Italy,  containing  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia^ 
tombardy ;  the  Republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Venice;  Mode- 
na,  Parma,  Maatuaj  the  Bishopric  of  Trent  j  the  Tyrol  j  and 
Switzerland:  on  the  Side  of  France,  Provence,  Dauphin. ,  Lan- 
guedoo,  and  Auvergne.  Engraven  by  MuUer,  Manheim. — 
This  map,  i8y  inches  high,  arid  33  incncs  wide,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  on  a  large  scale,  in  comparison  of  the  country  which  it  in- 
cludes. Many  names  must  consequently  be  omitted,  and  the 
limits  are  those  which  were  established  before  |:he  war.  We  ob- 
serve also  many  important  -errors.  In  Lombardy  the  Tessino 
and  Lcsia  are  neglected;  and  inFranche  Comte,  the  Ain.  I'he 
Rhone,  between  its  source  and  the  city  of  Lyons,  is  not  laid 
down;  and  many  of  the  great  roads,  as  well  as  the  mountains^i 
have  no  site  assigned  them. 

Atlas  Portatif,  ou  Rccueil  de  Cartes  choisie^,  &c.  Travel- 
ling Atlas,  or  a  Collection  of  select  Charts,  extracted  from  the 
Atlas  of  the  Abbe  Grenet,  and  arranged  with  accuracy,  highly 
useful  for  understanding  the  'Modern  and  Universal  Geography' 
of  M.  Lacroix.  4to. — The  accuracy  and  elegance  of  Grenet's 
Atlas  are  well  known.  In  some  respects,  however,  this  new 
edition,  desired  to  illustrate  Victor  Comeyra's  new  edition  of 
the  geographical  work  of  M.  Lacroix,  is  inferior  in  beauty  to  its 
prototype,  though  we  do  not  perceive  any  diminution  of  accu- 
racy in  the  copy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  announce  the  new 
edition  alluded  to  in  this  place.  It  is  published  bv  Waree  in 
tvifO  volumes  8vo.  and  is  a  geographical  work  in  the  common 
form,  without  any  particular  advantage,  or  any  particularly  new 
information. 

'  Collection  de  Plans,  de  Ports,  Bayes,  Villes,  Sc.  A  Collection 
of  Plans,  pf  Ports,  Bays,  Cities,  &c.  engraved  from  the  Origi- 
nals in  the  Repository  of  Maps,  Plans,  and  Marine  Journals.  By 
Order  of  Government. — This  coUectioh  contains  fourteen  plans, 
wfiich  may  be  procured  separately.  The  first  is  »-  plan  of 
the  port  of  the  Passage  ;  2.  The  harbour  and  bay  of  Bilboa  j 
3.  Port  of  Santona  -,  4.  Port  of  Santander ;  5,  Harbour  of  Gi- 
jon  ;  6.  Road  of  Vivaro,  RibMco,  and  the  poirt  of  Cedeira ; 
7.  Road  of  Barqueiro,  and  the  Stockade  of  V^res  ;  8.  The  port 
of  Ferrol,  with  the  plan  of  the  basin ;  9.  The  pt)rt  of  Carna- 
rinas  •,  10.  The  creek  and  road  of  Carcubion  511.  The  plan -of 
the  road  of  Pontevedra  -,  12.  The  road  of  Vigo  ;  13.  A  plan  of 
'the  city,  the  port,,  and  the  arsenal  of  Carthagena ;  14.  Bay  of 
Palma,  port  of  Andrache,  of  Poller,  of  Petra,  and  Cala  longa. 
These  different  plans  are  executed  with  great  clearness  and 
precision.  .  •   -  ^ 

%*  Publishers  of  Maps,  who  v/ish  for  a  speedy  notice,  are 
entreated  to  transmit  them  to  our  Printer. 
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